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ALGER  J  A. 


I  HE  country  of 
[Algeria  is  sit- 
uated in  the 
northern  part 
of  Africa,  bor- 
dering the 
Mediterran- 
ean. The  cap- 
ital and  seat 
of  the  Government  of  this  country 
is  Algiers,  with  a  population  of 
about  50,000.  It  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  gulf,  which  extends  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent  lor  several  miles. 
The  city  itself  is  built  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
at  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  and  in 
reality  comprises  two  distindl  towns; 
that  built  along  the  shore,  with  broad 
streets  and  squares,  is  the  nuodern  or 
European  town,  while  that  above  it, 
with  its  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty 
passages,  is  the  old  Arab  town;  and, 
towering  above  all,  is  the  ancient  for- 
tress of  the  Deys  of  Algiers. 

From  the  Bay  of  Algiers,  in  past 
times,  used  to  sail  the  Algerine  rovers 
—the  terror  of  all  sailors — to  prey  upon 
the  merchant  vessels  of  all  and  every 
country;  no  ship  was  safe  from  them, 
and  no  white  man  was  spared  from 
cruel  slavery.  In  the  reigns  of  James 
I.  and  his  son  Charles,  these  rovers 
had  grown    so    audacious   that  they 


plied  their  trade  of  piracy  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  and  even  made  descents 
upon  the  coasts,  sacking  towns  and 
carrying  away  the  inhabitants  for 
slaves.  Many  are  the  pitiful  stories 
told  by  mariners  of  their  cruel  bondage 
to  these  people,  and  of  the  escapes 
made  and  attempted  by  them.  One 
in  particular  we  cannot  refrain  (iom 
narrating,  as  it  illustrates  so  truly  the 
hardships  and  dangers  to  which  men 
will  readily  expose  themselves  to  es- 
cape from  the  horrors  of  slavery. 

In  the  closing  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.,  six  poor  sailors  and  a 
clergyman  found  themselves  slaves  at 
Algiers,  hardly  and  cruelly  treated  by 
their  masters,  who  regarded  then  as 
dogs  because  they  were  Chir^tians. 
Their  servitude  became  so  insupporta- 
ble that  they  determined  to  escape. 
For  a  long  time  they  knew  not  how  to 
set  about  such  an  undertaking,  for  the 
bay  was  full  of  shipping  and  they  had 
no  boat.  At  length  it  was  resolved  to 
build  one,  or  at  least  the  frame  of  one, 
and  cover  it  with  canvas,  hoping  it 
would  float  well  enough  to  bear  them. 
In  a  dark  cellar,  where  one  of  them 
was  compelled  to  work,  and  where  an 
occasional  service  was  held  by  the 
clergyman,  this  framework  of  a  boat 
was  built;  the  pieces  were  then  secretly 
conveyed   to   the   sea-shore,  a   half  a 
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mile  from  the  city,  and  there  joined 
together,  the  canvas  being  finally 
stretched  over  all.  Great  was  the  joy 
of  these  poor  fellows  when  they  found 
that  their  irail  bark  floated  buoyantly 
on  the  water,  but  sadly  depressed 
were  they  when  it  was  discovered  that 
it  would  not  contain  all  their  number. 
Two  were  obliged  to  return  to  shore, 
while  the  other  five  shoved  ofT,  humbly 
trusting  in  Providence  that  all  would 
end  well.  Good  fortune  attended  the 
adventurers;  they  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  sailors  in  the  harbor,  and  though 
one  had  to  be  continually  employed  in 
baling  the  water  which  leaked  into  the 
boat,  and  they  suffered  dreadfully  from 
hunger  and  thirst,  they  finally  escaped 
to  Gibraltar,  and  from  thence  to  their 
own  country. 

But  so  formidable  did  these  Algerine 
rovers  become,  and  so  rapacious  and 
cruel,  that  civilized  countries  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Dey  to 
exempt  their  ships  from  capture;  and 
so  loud  was  the  cry  raised  against 
their  holding  Christian  white  men  in 
slavery,  that  Louis  XIV.  sent  a  fleet 
to  bombard  the  town  and  effeft  the 
release  of  the  captives.  But  the  final 
subje6lion  of  this  stronghold  of  ini- 
quity was  not  aflefted  until  the  year 
1816,  when  Lord  Exmouth,  with  an 
English  and  a  Dutch  fleet,  sailed  into 
the  bay  and  brought  their  forts  about 
their  ears — not  an  easy  task  to  accom- 
plish, for  the  harbor  was  defended  by 
a  series  of  forts,  mounting  as  many  as 
a  thousand  guns,  while  the  combined 
squadron  had  only  half  the  number. 
Lord  Exmouth  sent  a  message  to  the 
Dey,  stating  the  conditions  to  be  ac- 
ceded to  if  he  spared  the  city  from 
bombardment.  No  answer  being  re- 
turned, the  work  of  destruftion  com- 
menced; and  so  vigorously  carried  on, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  adlion  many  of 


the  forts  were  dismantled,  the  Algerine 
fleet  and  the  city  on  fire.     This  state 
of  things  brought  the  Dey  to  reason  as 
no  conciliatory  words  could  ever  have 
done.     No  less  than  i ,  200  Christians 
v/ere  released  from  slavery;  a  sum  of 
several     hundred    thousand    dollars, 
which  had,  been  paid  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  captives,  restored  to  Naples  and 
Sicily;  and  30,000  dollars  given  to  the 
British  consul,  who  had  been  detained 
prisoner  and  his  property  destroyed. 
The  wife  and  daughter  of  the  consul 
had  with  difficulty  escaped  dressed  as 
man  and  boy. 

This  was  a  severe  lesson  to  this  na- 
tion ol  pirates,  and  for  a  time  kept 
them    quiet.     But    once  again    they 
commenced  their  nefarious  work ;  then 
France  stepped  in,  and,  in   1830,  de- 
posed the  reigning  Dey  and  took  pos- 
session  of  the  country,  which  it  has 
ever  since  retained.     Not  an  easy  con- 
quest, for  the  wild  and  fierce  Arabs  f  f 
the  country  were  difficult  to  overcome. 
Accustomed  to  a  life  of  wild  freedom  in 
the  desert,   they  proved  restless  and 
intra<5lable.    Defeated  again  and  again, 
they  would  retire  to  their  strongholds, 
such  as  the  gorge  of  El-Kantara,  south 
of  the  great  Sahara  Desert,  and  there 
plan  fresh  expeditions  against  the  in- 
vader.    For  years  the  French  consid- 
ered  their  Algerine  possessions  as  a 
school  for  the  training  of  officers  and 
soldiers;  and  even  now,  after  so  many 
years  of  occupation,  the  fierce  Arabs 
are  continually  in  rebellion. 

A  great  deal  of  good  has  has  been 
done  by  the  French  since  their  occu- 
pation. Marshes  and  lakes,  the  hot- 
beds of  ague  and  fever,  have  been 
drained,  giving  place  to  fertile  land, 
irrigation hasbeen extensively  adopted, 
emigrants  from  the  mother  country 
have  setded,  commerce  has  improved; 
but  with  all  this  there  is  but  little  sym- 
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pathy  between  the  native  inhabitants 
and  their  conquerors.  The  relij3:ion 
ol  the  Arabs  and  Berbers  beingf  Mo- 
hammedanism, they  reg:ard  all  Chris- 


tians as  dogs,  keeping  themselves 
stri(5Hy  apart,  and  adhering  to  their 
own  customs;  added  to  which,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  mould  the  no  - 
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mad  Bedouin  Arab  to  the  usages  of  civ- 
ilized life.  He  loves  too  well  the  wild 
freedom  of  a  desert  existence  to  sub- 
mit to  the  confinements  of  civilization. 
At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  if 
substantial  houses  were  built  for  the 
Sheikhs,  or  heads  of  the  various  tribes, 
there  would  be  a  chance  of  their  giving 
up  their  roaming  propensities.  This 
was  done.  Some  little  time  after,  a 
French  officer  inquired  of  a  Sheikh 
what  he  thought  of  his  house. 

**I    am    enraptured/*    he    replied. 

*  *  The  French  are  in  truth  an  extraor- 
dinary people;  they  have  done  me  a 
service  lor  which  I  shall  be  everlast- 
ingly grateful.  Since  my  house  has 
been  finished  I  have  not  lost  a  single 
sheep.  I  lock  them  up  every  evening 
in  the  house,  and  next  morning  none 
of  them  are  ever  missing.*' 

*'How?  what!'*  asked   the  officer; 

*  *and  where  then  do  you  pass  the  night 
yourself?" 

**Oh,  I,**  exclaimed  the  Sheikh, 
you  understand  a  man  like  me,  a 
man  of  blood,  can  dwell  nowhere  but 
in  a  tent.*' 

One  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
the  interior  of  Algeria  is  that  of  Con- 
stantine,  so  called  after  the  Roman 
Emperor  Constantine,  who  as  far  back 
as  the  year  313  of  the  Christian  era  re- 
stored it,  for  it  was  then  in  ruins,  being 
one  of  the  old  citiefe  oi  Numidia.  It 
contains  a  magnificent  palace,  in  which 
are  halls  supported  by  long  rows  of 
splendid  columns,  with  ta.sselated 
floors,  and  walls  highly  colored  and 
decorated.  Adjoining  the  palace  is 
one  of  the  finest  orangeries  of  which 
the  country  can  boast.  Here  the  Pa- 
sha of  the  city  resides.  The  women's 
apartments  are  separated  from  those 
of  the  men,  as  is  the  case  in  all  Alger- 
ine  households.  If  one  walks  through 
the  streets  of  either  town  or  city,  the 


houses  present  an  almost  invariable 
dead  wall  to  the  sight;  if  there  are  any 
windows  at  all,  they  are  but  narrow 
slits  and  closely  barred.  The  lives  of 
the  women  of  Algeria  are  passed  in  a 
round  of  monotonous  pastimes  and 
duties.  If  they  walk  abroad  they  must 
be  closely  veiled,  so  that  no  eye  may 
rest  upon  their  features;  at  home,  no 
man  is  permitted  to  eat  with  them,  or 
even  so  much  as  enter  their  apartment. 
Contrasted  with  the  freedom  of  Eng- 
lish women,  their  life  is  but  a  slavery. 
Yet  they  look  very  pretty  and  piflur- 
esque  in  their  semi-oriental  costume, 
reclining  on  their  soft  cushions  with 
their  fanciful  head-dresses,  braceletted 
arms,  tunic,  and  what-not;  and,  unac- 
customed to  liberty,  they  bear  their  lot 
with  a  passiveness  only  to  be  under- 
stood by  its  being  inevitable. 

The  Arabs  of  Algeria  are  usually 
divided  into  two  classes — the  Moors, 
dwelling  in  towns,  and  the  Bedouins 
of  the  Desert.  These  latter  are  averse 
to  civilization ;  they  prefer  the  liberty 
of  the  dtsert  to  all  the  comforts  of 
town  or  city.  Not  nice  are  they  in 
their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong;  what 
they  desire  they  fancy  they  have  a  per- 
fe<Sl  right  to  appropriate,  and  no  prop- 
erty is  sacred  to  them.  They  lead  a 
wandering  life,  pitching  their  tents 
here  and  there  as  fancy  or  expediency 
di6lates.  Lawless  though  they  be,  yet 
they  are  true  followers  of  their  great 
prophet  Mahomet,  and  negle<5l  none  of 
the  observances  their  religion  enjoins. 
Careering  across  the  wild  sandy  desert 
in  all  the  plenitude  of  health  and 
strength,  at  a  given  time  the  horse  re- 
mains motionless,  while  the  master 
rises  in  his  stirrups  with  his  face  to- 
wards Mecca  to  pray.  Then  away 
again  across  the  arid  plains. 

In  Algeria,  as  in  other  parts  of  Af- 
rica, the  lion  is  found  to  be  a  formid- 
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able  foe  to  the  sheep-cote  and  the 
cattle-pen.  Dr.  Livingstone,  speak- 
ing of  the  South  African  lion,  calls  it  a 
coward,  and  says  it  is  afraid  of  the  (ace 


of  a  man.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the 
lion  of  the  north  of  Africa,  for  it  is  ever 
ready  to  attack  an  enemy,  the  sight  of 
one  rousing  him  to  fury;  it  will  even 
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fly  at  a  whole  band  of  armed  Arabs 
and  scatter  them  to  the  winds.  No 
native  will  ever  dream  of  encountering: 
one  unless  supported  by  a  number  of 
followers  armed  with  muskets,  and 
even  then  the  prey  is  not  secured  un- 
til havoc  has  been  made  in  the  assail- 
ants* ranks.  Knowing  the  terrible 
courajfe  and  strength  of  the  hon,  the 
natives  will  remain  for  a  long  time 
passive  while  it  kills  their  cattie;  but 
when  their  losses  have  become  too 
grievous  lo  be  borne,  they  resolve  to 
storm  him  in  his  lair.  Daylight  is 
chosen  as  the  most  appropriate  time 
for  such  an  expedition,  and  in  full 
conclave  having  decided  upon  the 
mode  of  operation,  they  assemble  near 
the  spot  where  he  is  supposed  to  be 
hiding;  then,  brave  in  numbers,  they 
gradually  advance,  shouting  with 
might  and  main,  to  intimidate  their 
foe.  On  hearing  the  noise,  the  lion, 
if  young,  at  once  quits  his  lair;  the 
lioness  does  the  same,  unless  she  has 
her  young  with  her.  But  as  he  does 
not  fly  be  is  soon  in  sight,  and  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry  brings  him  down 
upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt.  If  the 
lion  is  an  adult,  he  knows  the  meaning 
of  this  noise  which  wakes  him;  and  he 
rises  slowly,  yawning  and  stretching 
his  limbs,  rubbing  his  sides  against 
the  trees,  and  shaking  his  majestic 
mane.  He  listens,  and  the  approach- 
ing cries  cause  him  to  sharpen  his 
claws,  with  certain  premonitory  growls. 
1  le  then  stalks  slowly  towards  the  first 
ledge  of  rock  which  commands  the 
country,  and,  espying  his  enemies 
from  this  height,  he  crouches  and 
awaits. 

The  Arab  who  first  sees  him  cries, 
*' There  he  is!'*  and  deathlike  stillness 
succeeds.  They  pause  to  contemplate 
him.  and  look  well  to  their  arms,  while 
the  lion  slowly  licks  his  paws  and  mane. 


Alter  a  long  pause  an  Arab  advances 
in  front  of  the  group,  and.  in  a  tone  of 
defiance,  shouts,  **Thou  knowest  us 
not.  then,  that  thus  thou  liest  before 
us!  Rise  and  fly,  for  we  belong  to 
such  a  tribe,  and  I  am  Abdallah !  * '  The 
lion,  who  has  before  this  eaten  more 
than  one  warrior  who  apostrophised 
him  in  precisely  the  same  terms,  con- 
tinues passing  his  enormous  paws  over 
his  face  to  beautify  himself,  and  makes 
no  reply  to  the  challenge,  nor  to  the 
second  challenge,  nor  to  the  epithets 
of  *7ew!''  '^Christian!'*  •*  Infidel!" 
liberally  bestowed  on  him,  until  the 
voices  swell  in  a  chorus,  which  makes 
him  impatient.  He  then  rises,  lashes 
his  sides  with  his  tail,  and  marches 
straight  towards  the  insulters.  The 
timid  are  already  in  flight,  the  brave 
remain  and  await  the  attack — ^muskets 
ready,  hearts  beating.  He  is  beyond 
their  reach,  and  walks  leisurely  to- 
wards them.  They  now  begin  to  re- 
treat slowly  in  order,  their  laces  turned 
to  him,  until  they  rejoin  the  horsemen 
waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
who  immediately  commence  galloping 
about,  brandishing  their  muskets  and 
yatagans.  and  shouting  defiance. 

The  lion,  on  seeing  the  horseman  on 
the  plain*?,  pauses  to  reconnoitre.  No 
cries  or  insults  move  him;  nothing  but 
powder  will  do  that.  It  is  heard  at 
last,  and  then  he  changes  his  leisurely 
march  for  a^charge,  which  scatters  the 
little  army.  No  one  is  ashamed  ol 
flying  now.  Each  tries  to  secure  a 
favorable  position  irom  which  to  fire  as 
the  lion  passes.  The  horsemen  then 
advance.  If,  as  is  usual,  ihe  lion  has 
clutched  one  of  the  retreating  group, 
it  is  only  necessary  for  a  horseman  to 
approach  within  reasonable  distance, 
discharge  his  gun,  and  the  lion  at  once 
quits  his  viftim  to  charge  his  assailant 
After  awhile  the  lion,    wounded  and 
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tired,  crouches  like  a  cat,  and  awaits  horse  gallop  near  enouji^h  to  be  reached 

his  end.     This  is  a  terrible  moment,  in  two  or  three  bounds,  either  the  rider 

He  is  fired  at,  and  receives  all  their  or  his  horse  is  doomed,  for  the  lion  is 

bulls  without  moving;   but  should  a  upon  him   in  an   instant,  and   never 
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quits  his  hold.  It  will  astonish  Euro- 
pean hunters  to  hear  that  thirty  balls, 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  paces,  are  not 
always  enough  to  kill  the  lion;  it  is 
only  when  the  heart  or  brain  is  touched 
that  death  is  certain,  and  the  nearer  he 
is  to  death  the  more  dangerous  he  is. 
During  the  fight,  but  bdbre  he  is 
wounded,  if  he  clutches  a  man,  he  is 
satisfied  with  knocking  him  down,  and 
the  man,  probably  protefled  by  his 
bernous,  gets  off  with  a  mere  flesh 
wound  from  the  terrible  claws;  but  af- 
ter the  beast  has  been  wounded  he 
tears  his  vi<5Um,  mangles  him  in  his 
jaws,  till  he  sees  other  men  upon  whom 
to  spring;  and  when  mortally  wounded 
his  rage  is  something  awfiil.  He 
crushes  his  viftim  under  him,  and 
crouching  over  him  as  if  rejoicing  in 
his  agony.  While  his  claws  slowly 
tear  the  flesh  of  the  unhappy  wretch, 
his  flaming  eyes  are  fixed  on  those  of 
his  victim,  who,  fascinated  by  them,  is 
unable  to  cry  for  help  or  even  to  groan. 


From  time  to  time  the  lion  passes  his 
large  rough  tongue  over  the  face  of  his 
enemy,  curls  his  lips  and  shows  all  his 
teeth.  Meanwhile  the  relatives  of  the 
unhappy  man  appeal  to  the  most  cour- 
ageous of  the  troop,  and  they  advance, 
guns  cocked,  towards  the  lion,  who 
sees  them  coming  but  never  moves. 
Fearing  lest  their  balls  should  miss  the 
brute  and  hit  the  man,  they  are  forced 
to  approach  so  close  that  they  can 
place  their  muskets  in  the  ear  of  the 
lion.  This  a  critical  moment.  If  the 
lion  has  any  force  left  in  him,  he  kills 
the  man  lying  beneath,  and  bounds 
on  the  one  who  has  come  to  the  res- 
cue, and,  as  he  lies  motionless  on  the 
body  of  his  vicSim,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  whether  he  will  bound  or  not. 
In  case  his  strength  is  too  much  wasted, 
the  lion  crushes  the  head  of  the  man 
beneath  him  the  moment  he  sees  the 
musket  approach  his  ear,  and  then, 
closing  his  eyes,  awaits  death.  Such 
is  the  lion  of  Nordiern  Africa. 

C.  Bruce. 
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THE   STELLAR   UNIVERSE. 

In  passing  outward  into  space 
after  leaving  the  sun  and  his  interest- 
ing family,  we  shall  forget  the  enor- 
mous spaces  enclosed  in  Neptune's 
orbit,  the  incomprehensible  mass  of 
the  sun  himself,  and  deem  all  insignifi- 
cant in  the  afwul  wonder,  the  incom- 
parable incomprehensive  magnificence 
beyond.  Even  the  aphelion  distance 
of  the  comet  of  1844,  which  was  400,- 
000,000,000  miles,  and  which  cannot 
re-visit  our  firmament  before  the  year 


of  our  Lord  101.844 — even  this  im- 
mensity fades  and  becomes  dull  to  the 
imagination  in  the  vain  effort  to  grasp 
a  faint  idea  of  the  wondrous  universe 
beyond. 

The  nearest  fixed  star  is  believed  to 
he  Alpha  Centauri  in  the  south*  rn 
heavens.  Its  distance  cannot  be  less 
than  nineteen  trillion  of  miles.  Light, 
which  travels  at  the  rate  of  183,000 
miles  per  second  requires,  three  ye-TS 
and  nine  months  to  reach  us  from 
that  star.  The  diameter  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  which  is  used  as  a  unit  in  calcu- 
lating the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars. 
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\s  but  i"  even  from  this,  the  nearest. 
That  is,  a  line  183,000,000  miles  in 
length,  looked  at  broadside  would,  to 
a  spectator  in  Alpha  Centauri,  appear 
asa  mere  point  As  we  gaze  upon  the 
north  polar  star  we  cannot  see  that  bright 
world  as  it  is,  but  as  it  waa^ffy  years 
ago,  for  that  is  the  time  it  has  taken  for 
its  light  to  span  the  immeasurable  gulf 
between  us.  Those  dim,  faint  twinklers 
which  look  as  if  they  were  almost  dying 
upon  the  shore  of  eternity,  are  really 
magnificent  worlds  far  greater  and 
brighter  than  our  own  sun,  and  the 
iamt  ray  we  see  staned  on  its  journey 
125  years  ago!  And  those  nebulous 
clusters,  those  thousands  of  millions 
that  can  barely  be  seen  through  the 
Lick  telescope,  tAetr  rays  must  have 
left  their  homes  many  thousand  years 
before  Adam  left  his  to  dwell  in  Eden 
—and  yet  they  have  all  traveled  at  the 
same  inconceivable  velocity,  day  and 
night,  183,000  miles  per  second — a 
speed  that  would  reach  six  times  the 
distance  of  Neptune  from  the  sun  in  a 
single  day. 

The  fixed  stars!  Yes,  fixed  to  our 
distant,  wondering  eyes,  but  there  is 
Arcturus,  that  lovely  bright  star  in 
Bootes,  who  is  forever  driving  the  Big 
Bear  around  the  north  star — that  same 
star  is  traveling  at  the  rate  of  200,000 
miles  per  hour — that  doubles  the  speed 
of  Mercury  and  trebles  that  of  the 
earth!  Polaris  travels  90  miles  per 
minute  and  Capella,  the  bright  star  in 
Auriga,  travels  1,800  miles  per  minute 
or  92,000  per  hour.  Sirius,  the 
brightest  star  in  the  heavens,  is  flying 
at  the  rate  of  840  miles  per  minute, 
and  yet  the  infant  of  to-day  shall  detedl 
no  change  in  the  position  in  which  its 
parent  beheld  it  in  youth. 

The  distance  of  Sirius  is  estimated 
at  1,375,000  times  that  of  the  sun  from 
us  and  its  diameter  is  believed  to  be 


fifteen  times  that  of  the  sun  or  12,000,- 
000  miles.  It  requires  twenty-two 
years  for  its  light  to  reach  us.  These 
are  figures  below  which  it  cannot  fall. 

The  stars  vary  in  color  some  being 
red,  others  green,  blue,  yellow  or  white. 
Many  of  the  stars  which  appear  single 
to  the  naked  eye  have  been  found  by 
the  aid  of  the  telescope  to  be  double, 
trtp/e,  quadruple  and  even  septupU 
stars.  About  600  of  these  have  been 
found  to  be  physically  conne<5led,  sun 
revolving  around  sun  in  varying  orbits, 
velocities  and  periods.  Eight  only 
have  periods  of  less  than  a  century 
while  325  have  been  found  whose 
periods  extend  a  thousand  years.  In 
Orion  is  found  a  star  which  is  in  reality 
a  system  of  seven  suns  of  varying 
colors.  In  the  double  stars  there  is 
generally  a  variety  of  color  and  bright- 
ness. A  green  sun  may  accompany 
one  of  a  blood-red,  blue  or  orange 
color  and  an  exceedingly  bright  one 
may  almost  swallow  up  the  light  of  a 
dimmer  star.  These  must  produce 
strange  vicissitudes  of  light,  heat  and 
color,  though  doubtlessly  beautifully 
blended  and  harmonized  by  that  Hand 
which  in  all  its  creations  shows  itself  a 
Master  Connoisseur  in  the  beautiful. 

Star  clusters,  which  are  generally 
telescopic,  are  believed  to  be  conne<5led 
though  as  yet  it  has  not  been  discovered 
in  what  manner.  Many  of  these  are 
very  beautiful  in  form  and  color.  In 
the  Southern  Cross  is  a  cluster  of  red, 
blue  and  green  stars  which  Herschel 
compares  to  a  "casket  of  precious 
gems."  A  cluster  in  Toucan  is  com- 
pa6l  in  the  centre  where  it  is  of  an 
orange- red  color  while  the  border  is 
composed  of  pure  white  stars.  With 
what  divine  ecstacy  must  these  jewels, 
these  **caskets  of  precious  gems,*'  be 
contemplated  and  viewed  by  a  God! 

Nebulae,  sometimes  called  star  mat- 
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ter,  are  faint,  cloudlike  masses  of 
enormous  dimensions,  generally  visi- 
ble only  through  the  telescope.  Many 
of  these  have  been  found  to  be  star  clus- 
ters, since  the  advent  of  the  more 
powerful  telescopes,  but  others  are 
really  nebulae.  One  is  called  **the 
great  nebulae  in  Andromeda*'  and, 
though  partly  resolved  into  stars,  still 
retains  its  nebulous  appearance.  If 
this  apparent  nebulae  is  really  **one 
continuous  bed  of  stars"  it  must  con- 
tain no  less  than  30,000,000!  Think 
of  the  enormous  distance  at  which  a 
group  of  that  size  is  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye!  It  has  been  estimated 
that  it  would  require  800,000  years  for 
a  ray  of  light  to  reach  us  from  that 
distance. 

A  nebulae  in  Cygnus  has  the  enor- 
mous diameter  of  **fifteen  times  the 
distance  of  Neptune  from  the  sun," 
and  one,  shaped  like  a  ring,  in  the 
constellation  Lyra,  has  a  diameter  of 
2,000,000,000  miles.  One  in  Ursa 
Major  would  fill  a  space  equal  to  three 
times  the  entire  orbit  of  Neptune. 
Twenty-five  of  these  enormous  *  island 
universes"  have  been  discovered. 
Near  the  south  pole  of  the  heavens 
there  are  two  cloud-like  masses  known 
as  Cape  Clouds  or  Magellanic  Clouds. 
Sir  John  Herschel  says  that  they  con- 
sist of  * 'swarms  of  stars,  clusters  and 
nebulae." 

The  Milky  Way  is  a  mass  of  *  'myri- 
ads of  stars  densely  crowded  together" 
in  which  our  own  sun  has  a  place.  It 
is,  infa<5l,  **the  universe"  turning  upon 
its  grand  axis,  ourselves  turning  with 
it.  Science  had  suspeded  that  the 
grand  centre  of  the  universe  of  worlds 
was  near  Alcyone,  the  bright  star  in  the 
Pleiades,  when  the  deductions  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  corroborated  the  sus- 
picion and  it  is  now,  we  believe,  gfen- 
erally  accepted.     Who  knows,  then, 


but  this  may  be  Kolob,  the  world 
''nearest  to  the  throne  of  God!" 

The  Milky  Way  is  oblong  and 
divided  into  two  branches  near  its 
center  where  is  situated  its  poles.  In 
this  grand  universal  revolution,  our 
solar  system  is  moving  towards  the 
constellation  Hercules  at  the  rate  of 
150,000,000  miles  per  year. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Herschek 
discovered  other  universes  beyond  our 
own — as  many  as  two  thousand  five 
hundred — all  of  different  forms  and 
sizes.  If  this  be  true,  and  what  reason 
is  there  to  doubt  their  existence — what 
a  field  is  here  for  thought!  May  not 
the  God  of  our  worship,  the  great 
Eloheim  be  the  Governor,  the  creator 
of  the  whole  wondrous,  magnificent, 
unfathomable  system  of  all  systems, 
the  whole  universe  of  which  we  form  a 
part,  not  merely  of  this  little  half- 
finished  solar  system,  grand  and  ad- 
mirable though  it  may  be.  There  are 
many  Gods  and  there  are  not  only 
many  systems  like  our  own,  and 
niultiple  suns  and  star  clusters  con- 
taining hundreds,  thousands  and  mill- 
ions of  worlds,  but  there  are  many 
universes  some  inferior,  some  superior, 
some  equal  to  our  immeasurable  in- 
calculable, unimaginable  whole!  I 
confess  the  idea  as  it  first  entered  my 
mind  was  overwhelming  and  agitating. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  reasonable  to 
believe  other  than  that  m)rriads  of 
these  millions  of  worlds  of  which  even 
the  telescope  reveals  perhaps  but  a 
glimpse,  must  be  inhabited.  Of  what 
use  were  these  admirable,  infinite  and 
beautiful  creations  except  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation  of  immortal 
minds? 

THE   NEBULAR  THEORY. 

We  will  conclude  this  series  with  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  Nebular  The- 
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ory,  which  was  first  advanced  by  La 
Place,  some,  however,  giving  his  credit 
to  Swedenborg.  It  seems  such  a  sim- 
ple and  natural  theory  that  we  can  but 
give  it  credence  as  the  mind  can  almost 
&ocy  that  it  gets  a  glimpse,  a  faint  in- 
sight into  the  laboratory  of  worlds 
where  creative  Intelligence  molds  the 
raw  yielding  material  of  a  future  sys- 
tem or  family  of  worlds. 
•It  is  believed  that  **in  the  begin- 
ning'* the  whole  solar  system  was  a 
great  nebulae  extending  far  out  beyond 
the  orbit  of  Neptune.  It  was  in  a  va- 
porous state  at  first  and  very  highly 
heated.  Gradually  the  heat,  which 
repels  and  expands  particles  of  matter, 
became  irradiated  and  the  force  of 
gravitation  condensed  the  matter  to- 
ward various  centres.  These  centres 
then  appeared  as  nebular  stars— of 
which  many  are  found  under  the  tele- 
scope— ^thus  showing  a  world  thus  far 
advanced  in  its  formation.  As  these 
"stars"  became  more  and  more  con- 
densed in  the  rotary  motion  which 
matter  always  assumes  when  seeking  a 
centre,  as  will  be  noticed  in  a  whirlpool 
or  whirlwind,  they  would  be  thrown  off 
one  by  one  as  masses  of  condensed  va- 
por. Continuing  to  rotate,  these 
would  in  turn  throw  off  masses  or 
rings  which  would  take  their  places  as 
satellites  revolving  around  their  pri- 
maries.    In  Saturn  the  rings  or  some 


of  them  failed  to  break  away  before 
they  became  solid,  but  it  has  been  no- 
ticed in  the  present  year  that  one  of 
them  is  breaking.  Thus  one  by  one 
the  planets  were  evolved  from  the 
great  parent  nebulae  though  ages  might 
intervene  between  the  birth  of  each. 
The  sun  now  remains  the  great  centre 
of  the  original  nebula  and  it  is  thought 
by  some  that  it  may  yet  throw  oft 
other  planets  whose  orbits  will  not  ex- 
ceed its  present  circumference. 

This  is  the  theory  of  the  beginning 
ol  all  the  systems  of  the  universe,  cor- 
roborated by  nebula,  nebulous  stars, 
whirlpool  nebulae,  etc.  And  such  a  far 
oft  beginning!  As  incomprehensible 
to  our  finite  minds  as  the  infinite  depths 
of space! 

Geology  tells  us  that  the  earth  was 
once  a  ball  of  fire;  why  not  then  go 
back  a  little  farther  before  its  conden- 
sation to  a  solid  ball  at  all,  and  recog- 
nize its  beginning  in  expanded  vapor  ? 
And  then — upward!  Let  us  think  ol 
it  in  the  grand  future  when  it  shall  be 
celestialized  and  shine  by  its  own 
light,  a  glorified  celestial  world!  God 
has  not  made  this  beautiful,  wonder- 
ful system  only  for  decay  and  ruin,  but 
for  progress  and  perfeAion,  that  His 
holiest  sons  and  daughters  may  praise 
His  works  and  glorify  His  name  and 
have  eternal  joy  in  his  creations. 

Ruby  Lamont. 


IT  MATTERS  MUCH. 


**IT  MATTERS  little  where  I  was  born, 
If  my  parents  were  rich  or  poor, 
Whether  they  shrunk  at  the  world's  cold  scorn, 
Or  walked  in  the  paths  of  wealth  secure. 
But  whether  I  live  an  honesr  man, 
And  hold  integrity  firm  in  my  clutch 
I  tell  you  my  brother — plain  as  I  can, 
It  matters  much." 

Whittier. 
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FOR  EVER, 


One  November  evening  in  the  year 
1846,  the  weather  being  moist,  sleet 
falling  last,  and  the  streets  sloppy  and 
dreary,  a  young  man  was  strolling  in 
the  city  of  Strasbourg,  under  the 
Grandes  Arcades;  and  the  two  or  three 
dim  gas-lamps  intended  to  light  the 
old  and  obscure  passage  were  scarcely 
sufficient  to  enable  belated  wanderers 
to  see  farther  than  five  or  six  yards 
before  them. 

The  young  man  walked  with  un- 
steady gait,  and  his  manner  indicated 
that  he  was  in  a  decidedly  bad  humor. 
He  did  not  observe  that  another  per- 
son was  advancing  from  the  opposite 
direftion  until  they  both  paused  sud- 
denly in  front  of  each  other. 

The  gentleman  who  thus  unexpeft- 
edly  disturbed  the  cogitations  of  the 
no<5lumal  and  absent-minded  promen- 
ader  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Sir,*'  said  he,  with  a  strong  south- 
country  accent,  **will  you  oblige  by 
mforming  me  how  to  say  the  words 
*For  ever*  in  German?** 

'''Auf  immer,'  sir,**  replied  the 
young  man  promptly. 

**Oh,  thank  you  sir!**  replied  the 
other.  Then,  resuming  his  way,  he 
repeated  aloud,  ' ''AufitnmerP  Ah, 
yes — 'Auf  immerr  " 

As  he  proceeded,  he  took  from  his 
thick  overcoat  a  pocket-book,  and, 
stopping  for  an  instant,  wrote  on  a 
page  the  words  *'Auf  immer,'^  after 
which  he  replaced  the  book  and  con- 
tinued his  route,  repeating  his  newly- 
acquired  German  phrase  to  himself. 

''Aufimmer!'^  repeated  the  other 
young  man  to  himself.  ^'Aufimmer! 
What  in  the  world  can  he  want  to 
know  that  for,  at  half- past  eight  o*  clock 
at  night  ?  Perhaps  I  have  been  assist- 
ing him  to  make  love  to  some  pretty 


Alsatian  maiden  who  is  not  a  pro- 
ficient in  any  language  but  her  own. 
A  declaration  of  love — eh?  The  deuce 
take  love,  and  the  women  to ! '  * 

That  a  young  iellow  of  twenty- five 
should  so  express  himself  as  to  love 
and  women  seemed  puzzling;  but  so  it 
was.  This  young  Strasbourgian,  Au- 
gustus Weiss,  sincerely  believed  m 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  He 
had  made  his  first  essay  some  time 
before,  in  a  very  pretty  romance  which 
had  failed  of  a  suceessful  issue  through 
the  timidity  of  the  young  lady  con- 
cerned. 

As  he  reviewed  the  details  of  his 
past  mischance,  Augustus  Weiss  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  the  Arcades.  The 
sleet  had  deepened  into  snow,  aud  he 
was  quickening  his  pace  to  descend  the 
passage  steps,  when  his  foot  struck 
against  something  which  the  flicking 
light  of  a  gas- lamp  enabled  him  ta 
perceive  was  a  pocket-book.  He 
picked  it  up,  and  continued  his  way  as 
best  he  could  over  the  uneven  ground, 
which  was  in  some  places  paved  with 
cobble-stones,  in  others  asphalted,  and 
in  many  parts  strewn  with  the  remains 
of  materials  that  had  served  to  cover 
the  floors  of  the  Arcades.  At  length 
the  snow  abated;  and  the  young  man's 
progress  became  easier  as  he  hastened 
onward  to  his  home  in  the  Rue  Mer- 
ciere.  In  passing  however  he  did  not 
fail  to  cast  a  glance  strongly  impressive 
of  both  anger  and  regret  at  one  of  the 
first  houses  in  the  Rue  des  Surruriers» 
After  entering  his  room,  he  set  about 
examining  the  prize  he  had  found. 
The  pocket-book  was  a  new  one,  and 
contained  a  number  of  bank-notes;  but 
there  was  neither  letter  nor  card  to  in- 
dicate the  name  of  the  owner. 

The  next  morning,  before  going  to 
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the  office  in  which  he  was  employed, 
Augustus  Weiss  proceeded  to  the  ad- 
vertising department  of  a  local  news- 
paper, the  Courrier  du  Bas-Rhin^ 
which  was  situated  in  the  Place  Saint- 
Thomas — a  locality  peculiarly  peaceful 
and  silent,  where  a  dozen  or  so  of 
slender  sycamores  vegitated  lazily  in 
the  shade  of  ihe  Protestant  church  of 
Saint-Thomas,  and  sheltered  to  some 
extent  beneath  their  scanty  foliage  the 
stalls  of  six  or  eight  venders  of  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

Augustus  entered  the  publishing- 
room  of  the  Courrier,  and  informed 
the  representative  of  the  newspaper — 
then  in  its  infancy,  as  at  the  period  al- 
luded to  it  had  reached  only  its  third 
number — that  he  was  desirous  of  an- 
nouncing in  its  columns  the  godsend 
he  had  found  in  the  street. 

'i  am  sorry,**  said  the  manager, 
"to  lose  at  one  time  two  advertise- 
ments; but  doubtless  this  is  the  owner 
of  the  pocket-book" — pointing  to  a 
man  who  stood  close  by. 

The  person  indicated,  who  had  ar- 
rived a  few  minutes  prior  to  Augustus, 
was  asking  the  charge  for  an  insertion 
of  the  particulars  respefling  his  lost 
property.  He  was  a  man  of  about 
thirty,  with  florid  complexion  and 
eyes  and  hair  of  an  intensely  black 
hue. 

Augustus  Weiss  held  out  the  pocket- 
book  to  him. 

'*I  am  very  pleased,  sir,"  he  said, 
"to  be  able  to  restore  your  property  to 
you." 

*'The  pocket-book  is  mine,  sir," 
replied  the  stranger;  **and  yet  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  convince  you  of  the  fa<5l. 
Pray  where  did  you  find  it?" 

** Under  the  Grandes  Arcades." 

** Yesterday  evening,  at  about  half- 
past  eight?" 
'*Yes,  about  that  time." 


*  Then  you  are  the  man  who  kindly 
told  me  how  to  say  the  words  *For 
ever*  — Auf  immerf  * 

"Really  I  did  not  recognise  you 
again  sir  ! '  * 

"Ah,  yes!  I  had  taken  out  my 
pocket- book  for  the  purpose  of  writ- 
ing down  those  tiresome  words.  It 
was  fearfully  cold,  and  I  hastily  re- 
turned the  book,  as  I  thought,  to  my 
pocket;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  I 
must  have  placed  it  between  my  under 
and  over  coats — and  that  is  how  it 
fell  to  the  ground.  But,  as  neither  of 
us  have  any  further  business  here,*' 
continued  the  stranger,  as  he  raised 
his  hat  to  the  advertisement-manager, 
*  'will  you  permit  me  to  offer  you  some 
refreshment?** 

"With  all  my  heart,**  replied  Au- 
gustus; and  the  two  young  men  left  the 
office  together. 

*  'Mr.  Maurice  Cazenave,  of  Nismes,  *  * 
said  the  south-countryman,  by  way  of 
self-introdu<5lion. 

"Mr.  Augustus  Weiss,'*  returned 
the  other,  in  a  similar  manner. 

"Now,  Mr.  Weiss,**  said  Cazenave, 
"as  you  are  a  Strasbourg  man,  you 
ought  to  have  your  favorite  tavern. 
Let  us  go  there.  *  * 

**The  house  I  frequent  most  is  the 
'Dolphin,*  near  the  cathedral,**  re- 
plied Weiss. 

"A  house  I  happen  to  know,**  said 
Cazenave,  "  although  I  have  been  in 
Strasbourg  only  one  month.  I  know 
the  'Dolphin'  very  well." 

Five  minutes  later  the  two  young 
men  were  seated  at  a  table  in  that  cele- 
brated tavern,  having  before  them  two 
glasses  of  the  splended  white- frothed 
beer  for  which  the  city  is  famous. 

"Let  us  see,  Mr.  Weiss,"  com- 
menced Cazenave,  after  they  had  tasted 
and  duly  appreciated  the  nut-brown 
beverage — "you  are  an  honest  fellow. 
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and  have  rendered  me  a  service. 
What  can  I  do  for  you  in  return?** 

"Oh,  I  really  don* t  know!** 

'*Tut,  tut,  tut!  There  is  always 
something  on  a  man's  mind,  or  one 
thing  or  another  that  he  wants,  par- 
ticularly at  your  age;  and,  if  I  can  be 
useful  to  you ** 

**I  have  somthing  on  my  mind, 
certainly;  but,  my  dear  sir,  you  could 
not  do  anything  to  aid  me  there.** 

^'Nevertheless *' 

**No;  the  best  wishes  are  powerless 
in  my  case." 

*Then  it  is  a  love-affair!** 

**Yes.** 

'*Ah,  well,  tell  me  about  it!** 

"What  earthly  good  would  that  do? 
Your  sympathy  would  be  valueless  in 
the  matter.'* 

*Tell  me,  all  the  same.  In  the  first 
place,  1  will  pledge  myself  to  profound 
secrecy.  I  will  not  ask  you  ior  name, 
address,  or  any  question  that  borders 
on  the  inquisitive.  Tell  me  only  the 
outlines  of  your  story,  and  then — who 
knows?  Confidence  for  confidence — I 
also  have  a  love  affair  in  Strasbourg, 
although  I  have  resided  here  only^  a 
few  weeks.  Now  make  your  candid 
confession.     You  are  in  love?** 

"Ah,  well,  yes!** 

"Is she  pretty?'* 

"Adorable,  good,  and  intelligent — 
in  short,  a  marvel.'* 

"Brunette  or   blonde?'* 

"Blonde,  with  very  dark  blue 
eyes.*' 

"Like  my  young  lady.  Good!  I 
observe  we  have  similar  tastes.  And 
does  she  love  you?** 

"She  tells  me  so,  and  I  believe  it** 

"Continue.** 

"Oh,  all  was  going  on  very  well! 
I  am  clerk  to  a  solicitor,  and  have 
saved  a  little- money,  which,  i!  added 
to  an  ordinary  dowry,  would  enable 


me  to  purchase  a  country  praflice—our 
ambition  was  not  very  great — and  npw 
at  the  present  moment  there  is  just 
such  a  praflice  to  be  disposed  of  at 
Brumath.  I  know  the  owner,  and  he 
has  offered  it  to  me  on  very  advan 
tageous  conditions;  but  the  father  of 
my  intended  has  recently  turned  com- 
pletely round  in  his  manner  towards  me 
I  was  formerly  admitted  to  the  hou>e, 
and  all  appeared  to  receive  me  with 
smiles.  About  three  weeks  since, 
without  my  knowing  anything  of  the 
why  or  the  wherefore,  he  changed  hb 
mind  about  the  matter.  I  was  all  but 
accepted;  and  now  he  thinks  that  my 
position  is  too  humble,  aud  for  the  last 
eight  days  I  have  been  refused  ad- 
mission to  his  house,  and  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  daughter  may  be  endangered 
by  my  visits.** 

"And  the  young  lady?** 

"I  see  her  all  the  same;  we  meet  at 
the  house  ol  a  friend.  I  proposed  that 
we  cut  the  afiair  short,  and  make  a 
bolt  of  it;  but  she  preaches  patience, 
and  wishes  me  to  wait  a  while.  It 
drives  me  almost  out  of  my  senses." 

"I  also  am  somewhat  unsettled  in 
my  mind  just  at  present" 

"Like  me?" 

**Why,  no!  It  is  absolutely  the 
contrary — except  that  it  is  exadlly  the 
same  thing  in  the  end." 

"Let  us  have  it;  it  is  your  turn  now!" 

"With  regard  to  myself,  it  is  not 
money  that  is  wanting,  as  you  will  see, 
nor  the  consent  of  the  father;  but  it  is 
the  daughter  herself  who  hasn't  yet 
convinced  me  that  I  have  made  the 
impression  on  her  heart  which  I  desire 
to  do.  What  I  mean  is  that  at  times 
she  is  very  capricious  and  has  such 
droll  ideas!  Just  fancy — it  is  now  a 
month  since  I  arrived  here  from  NismesI 
I  came  to  take  possession   of  some 
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property  in  this  town,  an  aunt  of  mine 
havbg  left  me  twenty-four  thousand 
pounds  or  thereabouts — I  don't  know 
exaAly  how  much — besides  house- 
property  and  land  let  on  leases  that 
are  yet  unexpired,  mortages,  loans, 
and  a  heap  ol  other  matters,  very  good 
investments,  but  very  much  muddled, 
so  that  it  will  require  some  time  here  to 
put  things  straight.  Business  caused 
me  to  become  acquainted  with  a  good 
.man  who  has  a  daughter— oh,  such  an 
enchanting  girl,  with  a  pretty  Alsatian 
accent!  I  beg  pardon  for  this  digres- 
sion. She  is  the  blonde  with  the  blue 
eyes  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken 
to  you — a  girl  who  can  look  you 
through  and  through  when  she  likes. 
I  fell  in  love  at  first  siglit — in  ^hort,  I 
forgot  all  about  money,  mortgages  and 
securities,  and  was  desperately  smitten. 
I  just  gave  a  hint  of  my  feelings  to  the 
father,  who  seemed  to  have  guessed  all 
about  it  beforehand.  Very  well;  he 
accepted  me  most  readily,  and  I  am 
installed  as  her  lover.  Yes,  that  is  a 
certainty;  but  I  don't  make  any  pro- 
gress with  my  suit.  I  don't  exadly 
know  how  I  stand  with  regard  to  her 
affedions — she  has  so  many  new  ideas 
and  caprices.  For  instance,  she  ab- 
solutely insists  that  her  husband  shall 
understand  German.  She  pretends 
that  it  is  essential  in  a  household,  as 
you  can  engage  French  servants,  and 
say  all  that  you  have  to  say  before 
them,  without  their  understanding 
what  you  are  talking  about.  So  I 
have  to  learn  German  !*  * 

**0h,  oh — that  explains  to  me  why 
you  wanted  yesterday  evening  the 
words  'For  ever'  translated  into  Ger- 
man!" 

**Exa<Sly.  I  was  about  to  call  on 
the  good  man,  ^nd  I  wished  to  say  in 
German  to  his  daughter,  *I  shall  love 
you  for  ever!" 


**Did  you  say  it  to  her?" 

**PeHe<5lly — thanks  to  you.  She 
appeared  to  be  delighted  with  my 
progress,  and  at  the  same  time  looked 
wonderfully  handsome." 

**Ah,  well,  then  of  what  have  you 
to  complain?" 

**I  fear  her  compliance  with  her 
father's  wishes  will  not  continue. " 

**You  must  have  couraee;  besides, 
we  can  see  each  other,  and  talk  things 
over — in  German,  if  you  have  a  de- 
sire to  acquire  that  language." 

''I  wish  it  above  all  things,  and  am 
deeply  obliged  by  your  kindness,  for, 
though  I  might  have  engaged  a  very 
accomplished  teacher,  still  he  was  an 
elderly  man  to  whom  I  could  not  ex- 
press myself  confidentially,  as  I  am 
able  to  do  to  you.  You  see,"  contin- 
ued Cazenave,  **there  is  no  false  delii- 
cacy  about  me.  You  have  rendered 
me  an  impbrtant  service,  and  I  am 
your  debtor.  How  much  money  will 
be  wanted  for  the  purchase  of  the 
practice  of  which  you  spoke?  Where 
did  you  say  the  place  was?" 

'*Brumath." 

*'It  is  not  the  name  of  the  place  that 
I  care  for — that  is  ol  no  consequence 
to  me;  but  I  will  advance  you  the 
amount  in  ready  cash,  if  you  will  allow 
me." 

**I  really  don't  know  how  I  could 
lay  myself  under  so  great  an  obliga- 
tion." 

*  That  is  absurd!  You  understand 
1  owe  you  a  requital  for  your  honesty. 
Now,  you  see,  it  is  all  arranged. 
Get  your  conveyence  documents  pre- 
pared as  early  as  you  please.  On  the 
day  after  to-morrow  I  will  meet  you 
here  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
you  can  give  me  a  lesson  in  German, 
and  we  can  talk  over  our  love-affairs 
in  a  quiet  way,  as  we  ha^e  already 
done.     By-the-by,  before  we  part,  I 
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wish  to  tell  her  this  evening  that  I  shall 
love  her  everlastingly.  I  know  how 
<o  conjugate  the  verb  *to  love';  but 
those  terrible  adverbs  floor  me  com- 
pletely. How  do  you  render  the 
word  'everlastingly'?" 

^'Ewig,''  replied  Augustus. 

**Right — ewifr/  My  stars,  what  a 
language!"  Cazenave  added,  as  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  **And  to 
think  that  I  am  to  spend  my  time  in 
learning  it!  But  what  would  I  not  do? 
When  she  looks  at  me  with  her  large 
blue  eyes,  I  believe  that  she  could  in- 
duce me  to  learn  Chinese.  On  the 
<day  after  to-morrow  then,  dear  sir." 

And  the  two  young  men  rose  from 
their  seats  and  left  the  tavern,  wish- 
ing each  other  good  day  as  they  parted. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  next  day, 
and  for  eight  days  following,  the  two 
new  friends  met  regularly  at  the 
**Dolphin,"  where  the  young  Alsatian 
^ave  the  south-countryman  lessons, 
not  in  German,  but  that  which  is  almost 
the  same  thing,  the  patois  of  Stras- 
bourg; and  their  conversations  gener- 
ally commenced  in  the  following  style. 

**Well,  my  good  friend,"  Maurice 
Cazenave  would  say,  **how  does  the 
love-affair  go  on?  Do  things  appear 
to  you  to  be  more  satisfadlory?" 

**Not  at  all,"  Augustus  Weiss 
would  reply.  *  *I  have  heard  indire6tly 
that  the  father  will  not  permit  my  name 
Xo  be  mentioned  in  his  house." 

**What — not  since  you  have  pur- 
<3ha^ed  the  country  pradlice?" 

"He  has  not  yet  mentioned  the 
subjedl,  so  far  as  I  can  learn ;  he  ap- 
pears to  have  other  views  of  a  more 
ambitious  charadter.  I  hear  that  he 
has  found  a  Crcesusfor  a  son-m-law." 

*'Have  patience,  my  friend — have 
patience!  You  have  .the  daughter  on 
your  side,  and  ,1  am  ^here  to  assist 
you." 


* 'Thanks.  And  what  progress  are 
you  making,  may  I  ask?" 

"Oh,  capital  progress,  thanks  to 
you !     I  am  going  ahead  step  by  step. ' ' 

•*So  much  the  better." 

*  Your  turn  will  come.  If  you  have 
no  objedion,  we  will  both  be  married 
on  the  same  day,  and  I  will  defray  the 
cost  of  the  two  weddings." 

"1  am  sadly  afraid  that  mine  will 
not  cost  much." 

"Don't  despair.  Faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady. '  * 

After  these  confidences,  they  went 
to  work  at  the  Strasbourgian  patois 
with  a  will  that  did  credit  to  both 
teacher  and  scholar. 

On  the  day  of  the  twelfth  lesson  Au- 
gustus Weiss  Came  with  a  lace  radiant 
with  delight,  while  the  south -country- 
man appeared  to  him  to  look  some- 
what glum  and  crestfallen. 

"Well,"  said  Maurice  Cazenave, 
"how  are  you  getting  on?" 

"Oh,"  replied  Weiss,  "things  are 
improving!  I  have  seen  her,  and  have 
had  a  talk  with  her,  and  she  has  given 
me  great  hope.  She  has  done  a  great 
deal,  and  insisted  on  so  much  that  her 
father  seems  inclined  to  give  way;  and, 
as  soon  as  I  am  fairly  launched  in  my 
office " 

"All  in  good  time  my  friend." 

"How  about  yourself?"  inquired 
Weiss. 

"Thinge  are  not  looking  at  all 
bright  for  me,"  was  the  reply. 

"I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  that; 
we  should  have  been  so  very  jolly  all 
together." 

"No;  it  is  very  annoying.  My 
sweetheart  has  such  whimsical  ideas! 
It  is  not  a  question  of  speaking  Ger- 
man now;  she  has  made  up  her  mind 
not  to  leave  Strasbourg." 

"Why?" 

"That    is  the    question!     Between 
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ourselves,  I  believe  that  it  is  only  a 
pretense  to  get  rid  of  me,  knowing, 
as  she  does  know  well,  that  my 
interests  make  it  imperative  that  I 
should  reside  in  the  south.  It  is  a 
pure  invention.'* 

"Oh,  don't  be  discouraged  in  that 
way!  Handsome  women  are  some- 
times very  capricious,  and  you  have  told 
me  that  she  is  very  pretty." 

**As  for  that,  she  is  enough  to  turn 
a  man's  brain." 

*'Ha\e  courage  then!  I  am  going 
to  teach  you  some  Alsatian  phrases 
that  will  cause  her  to  laugh  more  than 
ever,  and  her  whimsical  notions  will 
disappear." 

**Exa6lly  so;  but  all  these  changes 
and  uncertainties  greatly  interfere  with 
my  other  affairs.  I  am  busily  engaged 
in  looking  after  my  newly  acquired 
property;  but,  were  I  to  remain  in 
Strasbourg,  I  should  not  be  able  to 
make  the  best  of  my  estates  elsewhere. '  * 

"Let  the  property  stand  over  lor  a 
time,  and  persevere  with  the  lady  you 
wish  to  make  your  wife.  Later  on 
you  will  still  be  master  of  what  you 
possess,  and  then  you  can  reside 
where  you  please." 

"That  you  believe  to  be  best?  Let 
it  be  so  then!" 

And  once  more  they  resumed  the 
lessons  in  Strasbourg  patois. 

Some  days  afterwards  the  aspeft  of 
aflairs  was  again  changed;  it  was 
Cazenave  who  came  in  a  joyous  mood, 
whilst  Weiss  was  evidently  over- 
burdened with  grief 

"A-ha,"  cried  the  south- country- 
man, "you  have  done  quite  right  in 
encouraging  me  to  press  my  suit  vig- 
orously! All  is  very  much  altered; 
she  is  now  willing  to  go  where  I  choose, 
and  has  no  longer  any  desire  that 
I  should  make  myself  proficient  in 
German.     How  are  you  progressing?" 


"I  have  no  good  news  to  tell  you. 
The  father  is  decidedly  too  ambitious 
to  secure  his  daughter's  happiness.  I 
have  boldly  communicated  to  him  that 
I  am  now  the  owner  of  a  praflice.  A 
solicitor's  pradlice  is  not  sufficient  for 
him.  My  poor  girl  is  sadly  grieved ; 
the  dear  creature  has  tried  her  utmost 
to  persuade  him;  but  never  before  has 
he  shown  such  determination." 

"What  does  he  mean?  That  the 
pradlice  you  have  purchased  is  not 
sufficiently  large  ?  Ah,  well,  my 
friend,  we  will  try  to  reckon  with  the 
covetous  old  wretch!  This  is  what  i 
have  resolved  on.  As  we  shall  not 
reside  at  Strasbourg,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  attend  personally  to  the  prop- 
erty to  which  I  have  succeeded,  nor 
shall  I  have  time  to  conduft  the  sale  of 
it  myself;  it  will  consequently  be 
necessary  to  employ  a  representative 
here  to  watch  over  my  interests,  one 
in  whom  I  could  place  every  confi- 
dence and  in  whose  hands  I  could 
safely  leave  all  my  affairs.  Now  you 
are  evidendy  an  honest  man — I  have 
proved  you  to  be  so,  have  I  not? 
Very  well;  I  will  appoint  you  my  agent 
at  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  independently  of  the 
solicitor's  praftice  altogether,  which 
will  remain  as  we  originally  intended 
it.  Now  don't  you  think  that  this 
arrangement  will  make  the  stingy  old 
fellow  alter  his  mind  ?" 

"I  hope  it  will." 

"If  the  daughter  really  loves  you 
and  desires  to  become  your  wife,  most 
certainly  she  will  win  her  father  over 
to  her  way  of  thinking." 

"Oh,  I  am  satisfied  that  she  loves 
me  sincerely!  She  has  made  me 
promise  to  be  patient,  and  she  has 
pledged  herself  finally  to  agree  to  all 
my  proposals." 

"So  much  the  better.     I  thank  you 
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very  much  for  the  lessons,  for  which 
I  have  no  Ibnger  any  occasion;  be- 
sides, I  am  very  much  engaged.  I 
have  some  purchases  to  make — pre- 
sents, in  fa<5l,  for  the  wedding — so  we 
will  meet  again  this  day  week,  when  I 
trust  you  will  be  the  bearer  of  better 
news.'* 

One  week  afterwards  the  sonth- 
countryman  and  the  Alsatian  met 
again  at  their  usual  rendezvous.  Au- 
gustus was  the  first  to  arrive.  His 
eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure;  indeed 
he  looked  perfe6Uy  contented  and 
happy. 

So  pleased  was  he  that  he  did  not 
notice  the  troubled  look  of  his  friend, 
who  soon  afterwards  joined  him. 

**Ah,  here  you  are!**  said  the  latter, 
in  a  depressed  tone  of  voice. 

His  sorrowful  accent  struck  the 
Strasbourgian. 

''What  is  the  matter?'*  asked  Au- 
gustus. 

'The  matter  b  that  my  love-affair 
has  terminated.  This  time  it  is  quite 
finished — the  spell  is  broken.** 

*'I  am  curious  to  know  how  that  has 
come  about.*' 

**I  myself  can  scarcely  understand 
how  it  happened.  First  of  all,  the 
daughter  received  me  very  coldly; 
then  the  lather,  in  a  roundabout  and 
confused  kind  of  way,  informed  me 
that  it  had  been  decided  to  decline  my 
offer  of  marriage — there  was  another 
lover  in  the  field — the  damsel  was  very 
headstrong;  it  was  not  left  for  him  to 
determine — she  had  bluntly  refused 
any  other  suitor  but  the  one  chosen  by 
herself** 

**It  is  a  piece  of  rank  stupidity!*' 

''At  any  rate,  it  is  a  piece  of  stu- 
pidity finally  decided  on.  She  has 
twisted  her  father  round  her  finger, 
and  at  a  moment  when  I  believed  all 
was  settled  and  I  had  commenced  to 


purchase  the  jewelry.  See — here  is  a 
beautiful  bracelet — a  masterpiece  of 
workmanship!** 

"It  seems  like  a  fatality,"  remarked 
Weiss.  "After  what  you  have  said,  I 
hardly  like  to  tell  you  of  the  happy 
turn  which  my  suit  has  taken.  Thanks 
to  you  and  the  advantages  you  have 
placed  in  my  way,  the  father  has  con- 
sented. I  have  to  see  him  to-day  at 
his  own  house — in  short,  the  door  is 
no  longer  closed  against  me.'* 

"Ah,  well,  I  am  exceedingly  pleased 
to  hear  you  say  so !  It  will  be  a  con- 
solation to  me  to  know  that  I  have 
done  some  good  here.** 

"I  hope  that  will  not  be  your  only 
recompense.  *  * 

"Be  that  as  it  may,  you  will  find  all 
the  documents  you  require  for  your 
agency,  as  also  the  amount  for  the  pur- 
chase of  your  professional  praftice  at 
the  office  of  my  lawyer,  Mr.  Stroh- 
meyer,  in  the  Rue  des  Serruriers.  I 
shall  leave  Strasbourg  immediately. 
You  have  a  very  fine  cathedral,  I  ad- 
mit, but  your  citizens  drink  too  much 
beer — that  is  iheir  misfortune.  1  have 
nothing  to  regret.  A  horrid  country 
and  a  wretched  people !  Of  course  I  do 
not  allude  to  you  personally — on  the 
contrary,  I  wish  you  every  prosperity, 
and  a  happy  future  to  both  yourself 
and  your  intended.  I  should  have 
liked  to  offer  her  a  wedding- present 
— this  bracelet  for  instance;  but  un- 
fortunately I  have  had  initials  engraved 
on  it.  See!  But  I  will  get  it  ex- 
changed;*' and  the  south -countryman 
opened  the  casket. 

Augustus  Weiss,  while  looking  at 
the  jewel  admiringly,  suddenly  uttered 
a  cry  of  surprise. 

"Is  it  not  a  magnificant  bracelet?" 
asked  Cazenave. 

"Yes,  yes;  but  what  a  coincidence!" 

"How?" 
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**Why,  'C.  H.*  are  the  initials  of  my 
intended's  name!** 

"Really?** 

**Yes,  assuredly — Caroline  Helm- 
stetter!'* 

**What — Miss  Caroline  Helmstet- 
ler!**  cried  the  south -countryman,  as 
he  made  a  prodigious  effort  to  speak 
the  name.  *  *Is  it  Miss  Caroline  Helm- 
stetter  who  is  to  be  your  wife?'* 

•*Yes.** 

"Miss  Caroline,  the  daughter  of  the 
receiver  of  taxes,  No.  3,  Rue  des 
Serruriers?" 

"Yes,  that  is  right.  Do  you  know 
her  then?** 

"Do  I  not?  Why,  that  is  the  young 
lady  to  whom  I  have  been  paying  my 
addresses!** 

"It  cannot  be  possible!  We  have 
been  hunting  over  the  same  ground!'* 
exclaimed  Augustus. 

"Or  rather  I  have  been  hunting 
over  your  ground!**  said  Cazenave. 

"And,  when  I  was  instrufting  you  in 
Strasbourg  German,  I  was  aftually 
putting  words  in  the  mouth  of  my 
rival!"  said  Augustus. 

"And,  as  to  myself,  what  else  was  I 
doing  when  I  bought  the  praftice  of  a 
solicitor  in  your  name?**  asked  Cazen- 
ave. 

"Just  so!  And,  when  I  was  en- 
couraging you,  and  urging  you  to  per- 
severe with  your  suit,  I  was  un- 
questionably working  against  my  own 
interests!** 


**And,  in  appointing  you  my  agent, 
I  was  destroying  my  best  chance!  I 
now  understand  how  it  was  that  we 
were  never  both  satisfied  at  the  same 
time.  Truly  we  are  the  heroes  of  a 
ludicrous  romance!** 

**Yes.  but  of  one  that  will  have  the 
efledof  gready  altering  the  complexion 
of  things.** 

'*Notatall,  my  dear  friend — not  at 
all!  It  is  I  who  have  come  and  un- 
intentionally interfered  with  your  pro- 
jects;  I  am  the  one  who  ought  in 
honor  to  withdraw.  The  young  lady 
loves  you;  marry  her — become  a 
.  solicitor,  a  land-agent,  and  the  father 
of  a  large  family.'* 

*  'And  you  positively  renounce  her?** 
**I  pledge  you  my  word  that  I  will 

never  return  to  vex  you.  What  I 
have  said  I  will  religiously  adhere  to. 
Goodbye!** 

*  *And  are  you  aftually  going  to  leave 
Strasbourg?** 

"Sooner  than  ever'  Stay — here  is 
the  bracelet!  Present  it  in  my  name 
to  your  betrothed  as  my  marriage- 

**And  shall  we  continue  to  be  the 
same  good  firiends?*  * 

**Yes,**  replied  the  south-country- 
man, as  he  finally  and  warmly  pressed 
the  hand  of  the  young  Alsatian;  "and 
permit  me  to  add  the  words  you 
taught  me  on  the  occasion  of  our  first 
meeting— Au/  imtnerl — For  Lver!" 

D.   H. 


\^HEN  YOb'RE  IN  ROME. 


If  you're  weak  and  vacillating,  have  no  will  to  call  your  own; 
If  you're  lacking  in  ambition,  and  deficitnt  in  "backbone;" 
If  you'd  rather  take  things  easy  (make  of  life  a  pleasure  trip). 
And  don't  care  to  mount  the  ladder,  all  the  other  proverbs  skip. 
Slick  to  this  one,  gentle  reader,  'tis  a  maxim  made  for  you  : 
"VV'heu  you  are  among  the  Romans,  do  just  as  the  Romans  do." 
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To  be  odd  and  independent  doth  require  courage  great; 
To  defend  the  right  will  often  call  forth  bitterness  and  hate. 
Sneers  and  jeers  await  the  hero  who  doth  dare  his  voice  to  raise 
'Gainst  the  easy-going  Romans  and  their  cheerful.  Roman  ways. 
Lest  you'd  have  unpleasant  language  spitefully  addressed  to  you, 
"When  you  are  among  the  Romans,  do  just  as  the  Romans  do  " 

When  you've  grown  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  Roman's  easy  life, 
You  will  scarcely  care  to  figure  as  a  hero  in  the  strife; 
You  will  fold  your  hands  and  murmur,  with  a  smile  up>a  your  lip. 
"I  should  like  to  be  a  hero,  but  I  guess  I  won't  this  trip." 
You  will  chloroform  your  conscience  with  a  soothing  word  or  two; 
"When  you  are  among  the  Romans,  do  just  as  the  Romans  do." 


SLPPLEMENTARY  READINGS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 


OLD   WONDER-EYES. 

When  Grace  Greenwood  was  in 
England,  she  visited  a  family  who 
lived  in  a  large  house  in  the  country, 
around  which  were  beautiful  gardens, 
and  green  lawns,  and  a  great  many 
pet  animals,  such  as  dogs,  rare  white 
kittens,  gay  parrots,  canaries,  and 
silver  pheasants. 

One  of  these  pets  was  an  owl,  that 
sat  all  alone  by  himself  in  a  large  green 
cage.  He  was  a  cross  and  surly  old 
fellow.  Grace  Greenwood  says,  in  her 
book  called  the  Little  Pilgrim,  '*I 
tried  very  hard  to  make  friends  with 
this  owl,  but  it  was  of  no  use:  he 
never  treated  me  with  decent  civility. 

**One  day,  when  I  was  offering  him 
a  bit  of  cake,  he  caught  my  finger,  and 
bit  it  till  it  bled;  and  I  said  to  Mrs. 
M — ,  *Why  do  you  keep  that  cross 
old  creature?*  I  noticed  that  my  friend 
looked  sad  when  she  answered  me, 
saying,  **We  only  keep  him  for  our 
dear  little  Minnie's  sake:  he  was  her 
pet.'  I  had  never  heard  of  little 
Minnie,  so  I  asked  about  her,  and  was 
told  the  following  story.*' 

Minnie  was  a  sweet,  gentle  girl  who 
loved  everybody  and  every  creature 
that  God  has  made:  and  everybody 
and  every  creature  she  met  seemed  to 


love  her.  Rough  people  were  gentle 
to  her,  and  cross  people  were  kind. 
She  could  go  up  to  vicious  horses, 
and  fierce  dogs,  and  spiteful  cats,  and 
they  would  become  quiet  and  mild. 
I  don't  think  anything  could  resist  her 
loving  eyes,  unless  it  were  a  mad  bull 
or  a  setting  hen. 

One  night,  as  Minnie  lay  awake  in 
her  little  bed,  in  the  nursery,  listening 
to  a  summer  rain,  she  heard  a  strange 
fluttering  and  scratching  in  the  chim- 
ney, and  she  called  to  her  nurse,  and 
said,  **Biddy!  what  is  that  funny  noise 
up  there?' '  Biddy  listened  a  moment, 
and  said,  *  'Sure,  its  nothing  but  a  stray 
rook.  Now  he's  quite  gone  away  so 
go  to  sleep  wid  ye,  my  darling!" 

Minnie  tried  to  go  to  sleep,  like  a 
good  girl;  but  after  a  while  she  heard 
that  sound  again,  and  presentiy  some- 
thing came  fluttering  and  scratching 
right  down  into  the  grate,  and  out  into 
the  room!  Minnie  called  again  to 
Biddy ;  but  Biddy  was  tired  and  sleepy, 
and  would' nt  wake  up. 

It  was  so  dark  that  Minnie  could  see 
nothing,  and  she  felt  a  little  strange; 
but  she  was  no  coward;  and  as  the 
bird  seemed  very  quiet,  she  went  to 
sleep  again  after  a  while,  and  dreamed 
that  great  flocks  of  rooks  were  flying 
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over  her,  slowly,  slowly,  and  making 
the  darkness  with  their  jet-black  wings. 

She  awoke  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  first  thing  she  saw  was  a 
great  gray  owl,  perched  on  the  bed- 
post at  her  feet,  staring  at  her  with  his 
big,  round  eyes.  He  did  not  fly  off 
when  she  started  up  in  bed,  but  only 
ruffled  up  his  feathers  and  said,  **Who!" 
Minnie  had  never  before  seen  an  owl; 
but  she  was  not  afraid,  and  she  ans- 
wered merrily,  **You*d  better  say 
'Who!*  Why,  who  are  you  yourself, 
you  queer  old  wonder-eyes!'* 

Then  she  awoke  Biddy  who  was 
dreadfully  frightened;  and  Biddy  called 
up  John,  the  man  servant,  who  caught 
the  owl,  and  put  him  into  a  cage. 

This  strange  bird  was  ill-natured 
and  grufl  to  everybody  but  Minnie;  h^ 
seemed  to  be  fond  of  her  from  the  first 
So  he  was  called  '  'Minnie's  Pet.  *  *  He 
would  take  food  from  her  little  hand: 
he  would  perch  on  her  shoulder,  and 
let  her  take  her  on  his  airing  around 
the  garden;  and  sometimes  he  would 
sit  and  watch  her  studying  her  lessons, 
and  look  as  wise  as  a  learned  pro- 
fessor, till  he  would  fall  to  winking  and 
blinking,  and  go  off  into  a  sound  sleep. 

Mmnie  grew  really  fond  of  this  pet, 
grave  and  unsocial  as  he  was;  but  she 
always  called  him  by  the  saucy  name 
she  had  first  given  him  Old  Wonder- 
eyes. 

In  the  winter-time  little  Minnie  was 
taken  ill,  and  she  grew  worse  and 
worse,  till  her  friends  all  knew  that 
she  was  going  to  leave  them  very  soon. 
Darling  little  Minnie  was  not  sorry  to 
die.  As  she  had  loved  everybody  and 
every  creature  that  God  had  made, 
she  could  not  help  loving  God,  and  she 
was  not  afraid  to  go  to  Him  when  He 
called  her. 

The  day  before  she  died  she  gave 
all  her  pets  to  her  brothers  and  sisters; 


but  she  said  to  her  mother,  '*You  take 
good  care  of  poor  old  Wonder- eyes, 
for  he'll  have  nobody  to  love  him 
when  I  am  gone." 

The  owl  missed  Minnie  very  much; 
and  whenever  he  heard  any  one 
coming,  he  would  cry,  '*Who!**  and 
when  he  found  it  wasn't  his  friend,  he 
would  rufile  up  his  feathers,  and  look 
as  though  he  felt  himself  insulted.  He 
grew  crosser  and  crosser  every  day, 
till  there  would  have  been  no  bearing 
with  him,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
memory  of  Minnie. 

Such  was  the  story  told  me  of  the 
owl.  When  I  next  saw  him,  sitting 
glaring  and  growling  on  his  perch,  I 
understood  why  he  was  so  unhappy 
and  sullen.  My  heart  ached  for  him, 
but  so  did  the  finger  he  had  bitten; 
and  I  did  not  venture  very  near  to  tel 
him  how  sorry  I  was  for  him.  When 
I  think  of  him  now,  I  don't  blame  him, 
but  pity  him  for  his  crossness;  and  I 
always  say  to  myself,  "Poor  old  Won- 
der-eyes." 

THE   JACK-O'-LANTIRN. 

The  wagon  rolled  into  the  yard  with 
a  load  of  large,  plump,  golden- checked 
pumpkins. 

**Now,  where  shall  we  put  them?" 
asked  Rollo. 

"Yonder,  on  the  grass,  is  a  good 
place,  *  *  replied  Jonas.  "Pile  them  up 
and  we  will  leave  them  for  a  few  days 
to  dry  in  the  sun."  Jonas  began  to 
unload  the  wagon;  he  rolled  the  pump- 
kins towards  Rollo,  who  piled  them  on 
the  grass.  The  old  white  cow,  stand- 
ing in  the  road,  stretched  her  neck 
over  the  fence  and  eyed  the  pumpkins 
with  eager  desire. 

"Here  is  a  green  one,  Jonas,  shall 
I  pile  it  up  with  the  rest?"  "No," 
said  Jonas  "It  will  not  ripen.  It  is 
good  for  nothing  but  to  give  to  the 
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pigs  or  to  make  a  Jack-o'-lantern." 
**A  Jack-o'-lantern!'*  said  Kollo; 
*  *what  is  a  Jack-o' -lantern?* '  *  *Did  you 
never  see  one?"  asked  Jonas.  **No," 
said  Rollo;  **whatis  it.^" 

**Why,  you  take  a  pumpkin  and 
scoop  out  all  the  inside;  then  you  cut 
eyes  and  nose  and  mouth  in  it;  at  night 
you  put  a  candle  inside  and  carry  it 
out  in  the  dark,  and  it  makes  a  great 
grinning  face  of  fire." 

**But  what  a  curious  name!  Why  is 
it  called  so?"  **!  do  not  know;  but  I 
suppose  that  the  name  means  Jack- 
with-a-lantern,  or  a  man  with  a  lant- 
ern," for  Jack  is  used  as  a  sort  of  a 
nickname  for  a  man." 

**Oh,  Jonas,  may  I  make  one  out  o^ 
this  green  pumpkin?"  **Yes,  you  may 
do  so.  First  bring  the  pumpkin  to 
me;  I  will  make  it  for  you." 

Rollo  brought  the  pumpkin,  and 
Jonas,  taking  out  his  knife,  marked  a 
circle  just  below  and  all  around  ihe 
stem. 

*  There,"  said  he;  'That  is  for  the 
cap.  Now  you  must  get  a  case-knife 
and  make  a  deep  cut  all  around  this 
mark;  then  the  cap  will  come  off  if  you 
pull  it  by  the  handle.  Then  dig  out 
the  inside  with  an  old  iron  spoon, 
leaving  the  shell  about  as  thick  as 
your  finger." 

Rollo  got  the  kniie  and  spoon ;  then, 
seating  himself  on  a  log  in  the  yard,  he 
proceeded  to  make  his  Jack-o' lantern, 
while  Jonas  went  off  to  his  work  in  the 
field. 

Before  Rollo  had  quite  completed 
his  plaything  he  became  tired,  and 
concluded  to  go  and  look  for  Jonas. 

"Well,  Rollo,  have  you  finished  the 
J^ick-o' -lantern?"  "No."  replied 
Rollo;  **I  was  tired,  so  I  thought  I 
would  come  and  help  you  work  and 
ask  you  to  tell  me  a  story." 

"I  do  not  think  of  any  story  just 


now,  but  I  can  give  you  some  ad- 
vice." 

•  *  Very  well, ' '  said  Rollo,  '  *  give  me 
some  advive. 

"I   will  tell  you  two  rules  my  old 

school- master  used  to  teach  me — one 

for  work  and  one  for  play.     His  rule 

for  work  was  this : 

*What  is  once  begun 
Must  always  be  done.'  " 

Rollo  laughed  at  hearing  this  rule, 
and  asked  if  all  his  old  master's  rules 
were  in  poetry. 

"His  second  rule,"  continued  Jonas. 

*  *was  for  play.     It  was  this : 

*When  you  have  done  your  play 
Put  all  your  things  away.*  " 

"I  think  this  is  an  excellent  rule," 
said  Rollo,  for  children  often  lose  their 
playthings  by  leaving  them  about  when 
they  have  done  pla3dng.  I  never 
leave  my  things  lying  about ' ' 

"Indeed  !"  said  Jonas.  "Where  is 
your  Jack-o'-lantern?  Have  you  put 
that  away?"  "No;  but  that  is  not 
finished  yet." 

'Then  you  have  broken  both  of  my 
old  master' s  rules.  You  have  left  your 
work  unfinished  because  you  were  tired 
of  it,  and  you^lid  not  put  away  your 
playthings  when  you  had  done  with 
them.  Now  let  us  go  home. "  They 
walked  toward  the  house. 

"Rollo!  Rollo!  see  there!"  ex- 
claimed Jonas  as  soon  as  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  yard.  Rollo  looked  up 
and  saw  the  old  white  cow  eating  up 
his  Jack-o'-lantern. 

Rollo  picked  up  a  stick  and  ran 
after  the  cow.  shouting  out,  *'Wheh 
there!  Wheh!"  as  loud  and  fiercely 
as  he  could. 

The  cow  seized  another  large  mouth- 
ful and  ran  off,  shaking  her  horns  and 
brandishing  her  tail 

*The  ugly  old  cow!"  said  Rollo, 
taking  up  the  remains  of  the  pumpkin. 
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*  *  M  y  Jack  -  o'  -  lantern  is  all  spoiled.  I 
will  get  some  stones  and  stone  her." 

"Stone  her!  Stone  what?'*  replied 
Jonas,  coolly,  "stone  the  cow?" 
"Yes,  of  course,  that  ugly  old  cow." 

"Why,  what  is  the  cow  to  blame 
for  ?' '  said  Jonas.  *  To  blame !  Why, 
she  has  been  eating  up  my  Jack-o'-lan- 
tern." 

"I  do  not  think  the  cow  is  to  blame, ' ' 
said  Jonas.  "But  somebody  is  to 
blame,  and  I  can  tell  you  who.  If 
you  stone  anybody,  you  had  better 
stone  him.  The  person  to  blame  is 
the  boy  that  left  the  Jack-o'-lantern  on 
the  log.  and  thus  let  the  cow  get  at  it. " 

"I  think,"  added  he.  with  a  laujfh, 
"that  if  my  schoolmaster  had  known 
ol  this  case,  he  would  have  made  a 
jjood  story  out  of  it  to  illustrate  his 
Two  Rules." 

ABOUT  THE  SUN. 

Mrs.  Dudley  had  provided  her 
children  with  a  most  delightful  book 
for  them  to  read  on  the  wet  days  of 
their  vacation.  The  three  elder  ones 
read  it  aloud  by  turns.  The  book 
had  a  funny  title.  It  was  called  * '  Sun- 
shine," and  from  it  they  learned  many 
curious  things  about  the  gfood  which 
the  sun  dbes  to  our  world  and  to  us 
by  shining  on  it. 

Willie  and  Cousin  Maud  had  heard 
some  of  them  before,  but  to  Amy  they 
all  came  quite  fresh,  and  they  were  re- 
lated in  such  a  nice  way  that  even  she 
did  not  think  it  a  dry  book. 

She  read  one  day:  "The  sun  does 
not  move  at  all,  though  many  little 
folks  think  that  it  does,  and  though, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  big  folks  thought 
so  too/' 

"Oh,  Maud,"  she  cried,  stopping 
there,  "I'm  sure  that  the  sun  does 
move,  because  in  the  morning  it  is  out 
there,  and  in  the  evening  it  is  at  the 


back  of  the  house.     This  book  must 
be  wrong" 

"No,  it  isn't,"  said  WUlie,  laugh- 
ing. "Don't  you  know  that  it  is  the 
earth  that  moves,  and  not  the  sun  at 
all?" 

"Don't,  Willie,"  said  Amy,  think- 
ing that  he  was  laughing  at  her. 

But  Maud  said,  "It  is  quite  true, 
Amy,  mother  taught  me  that,  and  she 
said  that  it  is  because  we  move  so  fast 
that  the  sun  seems  to  be  moving. 
Don't  you  know  how  all  the  houses 
and  trees  look  as  if  they  were  moving 
when  you  are  in  a  train,  though  they 
don't  move  at  all?  " 

Then  she  took  up  an  orange  that 
was  on  the  table  and  pushed  a  knit- 
ting-needle right  through  it,  and  then 
swung  the  orange  round  and  round  on 
the  needle,  and  at  the  same  time 
moved  it  all  around  a  flower  vase. 

"There,  Amy!"  said  she.  "Now, 
you  must  suppose  that  vase  to  be  the 
sun,  and  this  orange  our  earth. 
There  is  nothing  pushed  through  the 
earth,  but  it  goes  round  as  if  there  was, 
and  it  takes  a  day  and  a  night  to  go 
round.  To  the  side  which  is  nearest 
the  sun  it  is  day,  and  to  the  other  side 
it  is  night.  But  it  goes  round  the  sun 
at  the  same  time,  only  a  long  way  oflf, 
and  it  takes  a  whole  year  to  get  round. 
Do  you  understand  now  ?  " 

Amy  thought  she  did  a  little,  and 
George  asked  what  we  should  do  if 
there  was  no  sun. 

"Why,  we  should  be  all  in  the 
dark."  said  Willie,  laughing;  "and  be 
rather  cold,  too." 

"  I  think  we  should  all  die,"  added 
Maud,  seriously;  "for  there  would  be 
nothing  to  eat.  Nothing  will  grow 
without  sunshine. ' ' 

"And  there  would  be  no  colors 
either,"  rejoined  Willie;  "for  you 
know    that  it  is  light  which   makes 
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colors  come  into  things.  Don*t  you 
remember,  Amy,  those  hyacinths 
which  we  had  in  the  winter?  Mother 
put  them  into  a  dark  cupboard  for  a 
little  while,  arid  when  they  came  out, 
the  leaves  had  begun  to  come  up,  but 
they  were  all  white." 

**Yes,'*  returned  Maud:  **and  we 
sometimes  go  to  see  a  poor  girl  who 
lives  in  a  dark  street — she  can  never 
go  out  because  she  is  quite  lame — and 
she  likes  to  be  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
room  because  the  light  hurts  her  eyes. 
You  can't  think  what  a  pale  face  she 
has,  and  mother  says  it  is  all  because 
she  lives  in  the  dark. '  * 

**I  like  the  sun;  he  has  got  such  a 
nice  round  face,'*  said  little  George; 
*  *only  he  puts  my  eyes  out  if  I  try  to 
look  at  him.     Isn't  he  very  rude?'* 

They  all  laughed  at  George's  lunny 
little  speech,  and  Willie  told  him  that 
he  knew  somebody  who  thought 
George's  own  face  was  very  like  the 
sun.  because  it  was  so  round  and  shiny. 

Little  George  looked  as  if  he  almost 
thought  that  he  ought  to  be  offended, 
but  Amy  kissed  both  his  fat  cheeks 
and  patted  them,  and  told  him  that 
they  felt  very  nice  and  soft;  so  he 
changed  his  mind  and  seemed  rather 
pleased. 

However,  they  did  not  read  any 
more  that  day,  for  while  they  were  talk- 
ing about  him,  the  sun  began  to  show 
his  pleasant  face,  and  the  cloud  which 
had  hidden  it  began  to  move  away 
very  fest.  and  all  the  children  went  to 
the  window  to  see  whether  there  was 
any  hope  of  getting  out  that  day. 

Presently  the  sky  began  to  look 
quite  bright,  and  there  came  out  all 
around  the  sun  many  large  rays,  which 
Willie  tried  to  make  George  believe 
were  butterflies'  wings,  but  the  little 
man  was  not  to  be  taken  in. 

In  a  little  while  a  beautiful  rainbow 


appeared  in  the  sky — the  most  beauti- 
ful one,  as  Amy  thought,  that  she  had 
ever  seen — and  she  began  to  wonder 
what  a  rainbow  could  be,  but  no  one 
could  tell  her,  though  Willie  said  he 
knew  he  had  heard  something  about 
it,  and  that  he  believed  the  sun  had 
something  to  do  with  it 

Then  Maud  remembered  that  she 
had  seen  a  gentleman  get  the  same 
colors,  in  a  curiously -shaped  piece  of 
glass,  by  holding  it  to  the  light,  and 
that  he  said  that,  after  all,  it  was  only 
one  ray  from  the  sun  which  the  glass 
had  split  up  into  seven  parts. 

'*Oh,  Amy,  you  should  have  seen 
the  colors,"  she  said;  **they  were  so 
pretty!  There  were  red,  orange,  yel- 
low, green,  light  blue  and  dark  blue, 
and  violet.  And,  look,  I  can  see 
them  all  in  that  rainbow!  " 

*'Yes,"  said  Willie,  after  they  had 
made  them  out;  "there  they  are;  and 
so  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  raindow 
is  some  rays  which  have  got  split  up 
by  passing  through  a  cloud  or  some- 
thing or  other,  and  then  bent  over 
into  that  shape." 

Willie's  papa  came  into  the  room 
just  as  he  was  making  this  remark;  so 
they  all  appealed  to  him,  and  he  told 
them  that  Willie  had  made  a  very 
good  guess. 

**Father,"  said  Maud,  **why  is  it 
that  people  who  live  in  dark  places 
look  so  pale?  And  why  do  plants 
grow  white  when  then  are  kept  in  the 
dark?" 

"Because  the  rays  of  the  sun  can 
not  get  at  them,"  replied  her  father; 
*  'and  when  that  is  the  case,  both  the 
people  and  the  plants  grow  sickly. 
The  people's  blood  does  not  turn  red 
enough,  and  the  plants'  blood  does  not 
turn  green  enough,  and  neither  people 
nor  plants  can  be  strong  and  well  un- 
less their  blood  is  of  the  right  color." 
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'•I  didn't  know  that  plants  had  any 
blood,"  said  little  George  in  astonish- 
ment. 

*'We  call  it  sap,  Georg^e,"  answered 
his  papa;  "and  it  ought  to  make  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  the  plants  look 
nice  and  green,  just  as  the  blood  of 
little  boys  and  girls  should  give  them 
rosy  cheeks  and  lips;  but  it  does  not 
unless  it  has  plenty  of  the  sun's  light. 
See,  then,  what  a  great  friend  the  sun 
must  be  to  us!" 

"I  wonder  how  anything  can  do  us 
good  that  doesn't  touch  us?"  said 
Willie. 

•*But  the  sun's  rays  do  touch  us,  my 
boy,'*  answered  his  father.  **They 
are  always  traveling  from  the  sun  to 
the  earth,  and  it  is  only  when  they 
touch  us  that  they  do  any  good. 
Why,  it  is  because  some  of  these  rays 
touch  your  eyes  that  you  can  see  any- 
thing. When  people  are  blind,  it  is 
because  something  prevents  the  rays 
Irom  getting  into  the  right  part  of  the 
eye. 

*'The  sun's  rays  touch  your  lace 
too,  and  your  hands,"  continued  Mr. 
Dudley;  **and  so  they  get  at  the  blood 
and  do  something  to  it  which  makes  it 
red.  Little  boys  and  girls  need  a 
great  many  of  these  rays,  because  they 
are  growing.  That  is  why  I  like  you 
all  to  be  a  great  deal  out  of  doors. 
You  know  what  nice  red  faces  many 
children  have  who  are  out  of  doors  all 
day  long." 

"Father,"  said  Amy,  **  is  not  ther 
sun  a  very  long  way  off  .^  " 

**Yes;  a  very  long  way  indeed, 
Amy,"  answered  Mr.  Dudley.  "It  is 
millions  and  millions  of  miles  away 
from  us.  That  is  why  it  looks  so 
small  as  it  does.  If  you  could  see  it 
quite  near,  you  would  find  that  it  is  a 
large  world,  instead  of  only  the  yellow 
ball  which  it  looks  to  be." 


*Then  don't  these  funny  rays  of 
light  take  a  long,  long  time  in  coming 
all  that  great  way  ?"  persuaded  Amy. 

"No;  they  hardly  take  any  time  at 
all,  considering  the  distance,"  replied 
her  father;  "because  light  travels  so 
very  quickly.  Don't  you  know  how 
fast  the  flashes  of  lighttiing  go  ?  " 

*'Oh  yes,  they  do,"  cried  little 
George;  "just  like  that;"  and  he 
moved  his  hand  before  his  sister's  face. 

"A.  great  deal  faster  than  that, 
George,"  said  his  father,  laughing, 
"or  they  would  never  get  through 
their  dav's  work.  However,  now  you 
understand  how  much  good  the  sun's 
light  does  to  us,  tell  me  if  there  is  any- 
thing else  that  you  like  which  we  get 
from  him." 

"We  get  heat  too,"  said  WfUie. 

"Yes,  that  is  worth  even  more  to  us 
than  light,  for  we  cannot  live  at  all 
without  heat." 

"People  are  warm  inside,  though, 
father,  with  the  sun's  help,  because 
their  blood  is  warm :  and  mother  told 
us  that,  in  some  wonderful  way  or 
other,  the  blood  gets  warm  in  our 
lungs  by  meeting  the  air." 

"That  is  true  enough,  Willie,"  re- 
plied his  papa,  smiling;  "but  what  do 
you  think  the  air  itself  would  be  like  if 
there  were  no  sun  ? ' ' 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said 
Willie. 

"Neither  do  I,"  rejoined  his  father. 
"And  now,  as  I  think  you  have  all 
puzzled  your  brains  enougch  for  one 
day,  you  had  belter  ^o   off  to  play." 


"Medical  science  has  made  such 
progress,"  said  the  doctor,  when 
speaking  of  his  profession,  "that  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  anybody  to  be 
buried  alive  now. ' '  Then  he  wondered 
why  everybody  laughed. 
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THE   KINDERGARTEN. 

When  Freidrich  Froebel  established 
his  first  kindergfarten  at  Brandenburg, 
in  1840.  it  was  with  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose ol  revolutionizing  the  prevailing 
ideas  of  education,  so  far  as  they  re- 
lated to  the  very  young.  He  lived 
but  twelve  years  after,  dying  in  1852, 
but  so  thorough  had  been  his  study  of 
the  subjeiS,  and  so  correft  were  his 
deduftions,  that  his  influence  has  been 
felt  lor  half  a  century,  and  never  with 
so  great  and  vital  force  as  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Down  to  Froebel*  s  day 
there  had  been  but  one  idea  of  educa- 
tion— that  of  imprinting  abstrafl  mean- 
ingless combinations,  were  monoto- 
nously retraced  day  after  day  under 
the  impression  that  parent  or  teacher 
was  discharging  a  grave  responsibility, 
and  thai  the  child  was  being  taught. 
Here  and  there  a  Rousseau  or  a  Pesta- 
lazzi  questioned  the  principle,  but  lio 
one  improved  the  method  until  Froe- 
bel came  upon  the  dreary  scene.  He 
was  a  close  observer  of  child  life,  and 
long  before  he  founded  his  system  he 
had  discovered  that  the  prevailing 
methods  of  instrudion  were  direftly 
opposed  to  the  natural  processes  of 
development.  They  afted  from  with- 
out rather  than  from  within.  He  ob- 
served that  attention  and  a6livity  were 
the  first  charafteristics  of  child  life, 
and  reasoned  correctly  that  they 
should  be  the  prime  faflors  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of 
the  body.  A  child  fir.«^t  observes  an 
obje<5l.  then  seeks  to  grasp  it,  and, 
having  it  in  his  possession,  next  seeks 
to  change  it.  The  very  first  fa<5ls  he 
acquires  are  by  aflual  experiment. 
Froebel  observed,  too,  that  the  mother, 
instinflively,     followed    this     natural 


method  in  the  first  year  ol  the  child'* 
existence.     Under  her  guidance,  the 
child's  adivity  is  made  to  broaden  his 
field  of  ascertained  fafts,  the  foundation 
of  future  knowledge.     Froebel's  idea, 
at  the  first,  appears  to  have  been  that 
the  mother's  influence  and  methods 
should  be  extended  to  cover  a  portion 
of   the    period   that  was    commonly 
claimed  by  the  schools,  but  he  soon 
saw     that    this    was     impracticable. 
Other  cares  forced  the  child  from  the 
immediate  maternal  charge,  and  it  was 
the  school  or  nothing  without  the  kin- 
dergarten, or  **child  garden,"  in  which 
the  child  might  continue  to  grow  and 
develop  as  plants  grow   and  develop^ 
under  the  care  of  the  gardener.     Chil- 
dren must  be  combined  in  groups,  and 
a  **kindergartner'*  must  fill  the  place 
of  a  mother  for  the  children  of  a  neigh- 
borhood.    The  idea  first  took  definite 
shape  in   the  kindergarten  at    Bran- 
denburg, and  although  Froedel  lived 
but  twelve  years  after,  and  was  forced 
to  devote  the  greater  part  of  that  pe- 
riod  to  the   instruction  of    teachers, 
rather  than  of  pupils,  the  idea  contin- 
ued to  grow,  until  the  kindergarten  is 
a  fixed  feature  of  early  education  in 
Germany,  France,  England,  and  the 
United  State.s.     In  this  country  it  has 
had  a  remarkably  rapid  development, 
and  its  influence  is  felt  in  schools  of  a 
higher  grade  than  Froebel  himself  con- 
templated.    There  are  few  cities  now 
in  which  the  teachers  in  the  primary 
schools,  at  least,  are  not  equipped  with 
obje<5ls   and  appliances  suggested  by 
Froebel's     principle       Indeed,     this 
principle    has  been    successfully  ex- 
tended until  the  best  teachers  in  phy- 
sics,     mathematics,      and      kindred 
branches  aim  to   lead   their  pupils  to 
think  rather  than   merely  to  absorb 
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what  some  one  else  has  thought  for 
them.  But  the  kindergarten,  as  at 
first  designed  by  its  founder,  still  has  a 
definite  and  important  field  to  fill.  It 
covers  a  period  when  the  child  is  yet 
too  young  to  enter  upon  a  prescribed 
course  in  the  public  schools,  and  by 
pleasing  devices  of  orderly  play,  with 
the  aid  of  music,  combines  the  natural 
aftivity  of  the  child  with  the  first  pro- 
cesses of  thought. 

EDUCATION   A    HISTORY    OF    CRAZES. 

The  history  of  education  in  this 
country  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been 
a  history  of  crazes — the  method  craze, 
the  objed- lesson  craze,  the  illustration 
craze,  the  * 'memory- gem*'  craze,  the 
civics  craze — calling  upon  children  of 
from  eight  to  ten  for  information  as 
to  custom-houses,  post-offices,  city 
councils,  governors,  and  legislators — 
the  story  telling  craze,  the  phonics 
craze,  the  word- method  craze,  the  draw- 
ing and  music  craze,  besides  the  craze 
for  letters  and  business  forms,  pifture 
study,  and  physics.  Now  arrives  man- 
ual training.  Happy  is  the  community 
where  those  in  charge  ol  the  schools 
have  maintained  their  clear  judgment 
above  all  these  fluftuations,  shiftings, 
and  tinkerings.  and  have  kept  in  view 
the  real  objefl  of  school  education, 
"to  give  a  knowledp^e  of  self,  to  pro- 
mote morality  and  refinement  through 
the  teaching  of  discipline  and  self- 
control,  and  to  lead  the  pupils  to  see 
that  the  highest  and  only  permanent 
content  is  to  be  obtained,  not  in  the 
valleys  of  Sense,  but  by  continual 
striving  towards  the  high  peaks  ot 
Reason.'' 

MANNERS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

If  the  objeA  of  a  school  education 
be  to  fit  children  for  useful  and  success- 
ftil  lives  when  they  become  m^  n  and 


women  we  can  think  of  no  part  of  their 
instru6lion  upon  which  more  stress 
should  be  laid  than  upon  that  which 
relates  to  deportment.  When  there 
are  a  dozen  applicants  for  a  position  in 
a  business  house,  the  best  mannered 
boy  or  youth  of  the  lot  is  invariably 
selefted.  Well •  mannered  boys  rarely 
remain  long  in  the  messenger  service 
in  our  cities,  for  the  reason  that  busi- 
ness men  oflfer  them  better  positions 
and  secure  their  services.  The  best- 
mannered  salesmen  and  saleswomen 
sell  the  most  goods,  and  are  in  the  great- 
est demand.  •  Good- mannered  men 
make  their  way  in  politics,  in  the  pro- 
fessions, in  business  life,  and  in  society 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  boor- 
ish and  uncouth,  though  the  latter 
may  be  equally  diligent  and  quite  a-?  ' 
competent  in  all  respe<5ls  save  that  ot 
deportment. 

These  indisputed  fafts  show  clearly 
that  the  child  who  is  not  instructed  in 
manners  is  being  deprived  of  the  most 
important  part  of  an  education,  it  is 
true  that  manners  should  be  taught  at 
home.  But  in  many  homes  the  parents 
would  need  teaching  first  before  they 
could  teach  their  children.  To  the 
children  of  such  homes  the  schools  af- 
ford the  only  opportunity  they  will 
ever  have  of  learning  the  rudiments  of 
common  politeness.  If  the  school  fails 
in  its  duty  in  this  respeft  these  child- 
ren must  grow  up  as  boorish  as  their 
parents.  The  children  of  cultivated 
homes  will  likewise  be  all  the  better  if 
required  to  pra6lice  in  school  the  po- 
liteness they  are  taught  at  home.  Pa  r- 
ents  who  have  been  careful  to  teach 
their  children  good  manners  at  home 
have  frequently  found  cause  to  com- 
plain that  their  efforts  in  this  dire<5iion 
were  largely  neutralized  because  no 
stress  was  laid  on  this  subje<5l  in  the 
schools. 
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There  are  a  few  old  fashions  that  are 
better  than  the  new,  and  one  ol  these 
is  the  fashion  of  teaching  children  to 
be  courteous  and  polite  at  school.  It 
is  a  fashion  that  has  sadly  fallen  into 
decay  and  it  should  be  revived  at  once. 
A  school  education  that  does  not  in- 


clude this  is  vitally  deficient  and  in  this 
day  when  education  is  within  the  readi 
of  all  it  is  scarcely  less  than  criminal  to 
allow  boys  and  girls  to  graduate  from 
school  as  rude  in  deportment  as  a  lot 
of  young  savages. 


HISSING  IN  THEATRES. 


Hissing,  as  a  method  of  expressing 
public  disapproval,  is  a  custom  of 
great  antiquity,  and  may  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  primeval  man  from  the 
natural  physical  extrusion  of  some 
objeA  disagreeable  to  the  lips  and 
palate.  Milton,  indeed,  makes  it 
originate  at  the  time  of  our  first  par- 
ents, and  in  Pandemonium  itself,  when 
Satan,  flushed  with  his  viflory  over 
Adam  and  Eve,  returned  to  tell  the 
story  to  his  fellow  devils  : — 

Awhile  he  stood,  ezpeding 
Their  universal  shout  and  high  applause 
To  fill  his  ear;  when,  contrary,  he  hears 
A  dismal,  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn. 

But  the  devils  were  compelled  to 
hiss  against  their  will;  their  change  into 
serpents  had  left  them  no  other  means 
of  utterance.  The  human  hiss  is  a 
more  malignant  thing  than  that  of  the 
Miltonic  devils. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  Roman  re- 
public the  hiss  {sibilus)  had  grown  to  be 
the  recognized  way  of  showing  scorn 
or  disagreement.  Cicero,  in  his  Para- 
doxes, says  :  *'lf  an  a<5lor  lose  a  meas- 
ure of  a  passage  in  the  slightest  degree 
or  make  the  line  he  utters  a  s /liable 
too  short  or  too  long  by  his  declama- 
tion, he  is  instantly  hissed  off*  the 
stage.'*  Tacitus  informs  us  that  mer- 
cenary hissers  were  frequently  hired  at 
the  theatre  by  a  jealous  author  or  aftor 


smarting  under  a  rival's  success.  Nor 
was  hissing  confined  to  the  theatre 
In  all  places  of  public  concourse  the 
mob  poured  out  their  hisses  on  poli- 
ticians who  had  lost  their  favor. 
Cicero  taunts  one  of  his  antagonists  in 
these  words:  **Why  dost  thou  not 
show  thyself  to  the  people  at  the 
games?  Fearest  thou  to  be  hissed?" 
The  miser  in  Horace's  Satires  con- 
soles himself  with  the  thought  though 
he  may  be  hissed  whenever  he  shows 
himself  out  of  doors,  he  applauds  him- 
self at  home. 

The  theatre  has  become  the  natural 
home  of  the  hiss.  It  has  domesticated 
itself  there.  In  other  places  it  has 
only  lodged.  Instate  assemblies,  for 
example,  although  the  hiss  has  striven 
again  and  again  to  legitimatize  itself, 
it  has  never  superseded  groaning, 
coughing,  or  shouting  down  of  a  public 
speaker,  which,  somehow,  custom  has 
san<5lioned  as  the  proper  mark  of  dis- 
approval at  such  meetings.  This  is  in 
accord  with  the  custom  of  our  Teutonic 
ancestors.  Tactitus  tells  us  that  the 
Germans  expressed  an  affirmative  vote 
by  brandishing  their  spears  or  rattling 
their  weapons,  while  if  sentiments  dis- 
pleased them,  they  reje<5led  them  with 
murmurs.  The  Israelites  similarly 
expressed  their  dissatisfadlion  with 
Moses  by  murmurs  In  England,  the 
first  mention  of  parliamentary  hissing 
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occurs  in  1604,  at  the  first  Enj^lish 
parliament  held  by  James  the  First. 
Mr.  Hext  moved  against  hissing  to 
the  interruption  and  hindrance  of  the 
speech  of  any  man  in  the  house;  a  thing, 
be  said,  **derogating  Irom  the  dignity, 
not  becoming  the  gravity,  and  abus- 
mg  the  honor  and  privilege  of  the 
house." 

Hissing  in  theatres  is  noticed  by 
dramatists  irom  a  very  early  period  in 
English  and  other  hteratures.  The 
French  encyclopaedists  affirm  that  hiss- 
ing began  as  soon  as  there  were  bad 
poets  and  bad  adors  impudent  enough 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  criticism 
of  an  audience.  The  French  apply  the 
adjeftive  sifflable  (hissable)  to  bad 
plays  and  bad  aAors.  Managers  and 
performers  naturally  resent  this  mani- 
festation of  adverse  opinion,  and  from 
time  to  time,  ol  recent  years  especially, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  suppress  it 
by  legal  means.  In  Copenhagen,  a 
public  ordinance  was  adlually  passed 
in  December,  1819,  which  forbade  the 
public  to  testify  dissatisia<5lion  with  a 
drama  till  ten  minutes  after  the  fall  of 
the  curtain.  The  command  was  dis- 
obeyed the  first  night  it  was  enforced, 
and  arrests  were  made  accordingly, 
but  the  ordinance  soon  iell  into  dis- 
repute. 

The  French  law  lorbids  disturbance 
of  any  kind,  except  when  the  curtain 
is  up;  but  the  Cour  de  Cassation  of 
France,  as  well  as  the  English  court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  has  decided  that, 
while  any  conspiracy  against  an  aflor 
or  author  is  illegal,  the  audience  have 
a  right  to  express  their  feelings  at  the 
performance  either  by  hisses  or  by  ap- 
plause. Solateas  1881,  Mr.  Vaughan, 
a  London  police  magistrate  in  Bow 
Street,  decided  that  a  spectator  at  a 
public  performance  had  a  legal  right 
to  hiss,   and  that  he  certainly  had  a 


right  to  claim  proteAion  against  a 
manager  who  for  this  reason  had 
sought  to  expel  him  from  the  audience. 
All  this  is  merely  following  out  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  Roman  law. 
The  right  to  hiss  seems  to  have  been 
fully  recognized  in  republican  and  im- 
perial Rome.  Suetonius  tells  us  that 
Pylabes  was  banished,  not  only  from 
Rome  but  from  Italy,  for  having  scorn- 
fully pointed  his  finger  at  a  spectator  by 
whom  he  had  been  hissed  But  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  when  the  Imperial  mon- 
ster showed  himself  upon  the  stage,  all 
the  spectators  were  bound  to  applaud 
under  pain  of  death. 

As  hissing  is  reckoned  legitimate  at 
theatres  men  have  often  chosen  these 
places  for  expressing  their  public  likes 
or  dislikes  in  periods  of  great  political 
excitement.  At  the  time  of  the  so- 
called  papal  aggression  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  in  Shakespeare's  **Henry  the 
Eighth,"  was  vigorously  hissed  by  the 
audience,  the  hiss  being  meant  for 
Cardinal  Wiseman  and  not  the  aflor. 
AAors  and  managers  have  not  been 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  this  trait  in 
an  audience,  and  have  ransaked  their 
brains  for  political  gags  which  should 
at  least  create  a  sensation  and  provoke 
applause  as  well  as  hisses. 

In  England,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  theatrical  rioting 
was  of  common  occurrence  if  the  play 
of  the  managers  should  in  any  way 
oflfend  the  susceptibilities  of  the  au- 
dience. The  rioters  proceeded  sys- 
tematically. It  was  a  rule  that  ladies 
should  be  handed  out  of  the  theatre 
before  the  outbreak  of  violence,  and 
the  disappearance  of  ladies  from  the 
audience  was  always  viewed  by  the 
managers  as  an  alarming  hint.  Then 
wine  was  sent  lor  into  the  pit,  the 
candles  were  thrown  down,  the  gentle- 
men  drew   their  swords,  prepared  to 
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climb  over  the  partitions  of  the  orches- 
tra and  carry  the  stage  by  assult. 

The  riot  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in 
1721,  led  George  the  First  to  order 
that  in  future  a  guard  should  attend 
the  performance.  Hence  originated 
a  custom,  which  long  prevailed,  of 
stationing  sentries  on  either  side  of  the 
proscenium  during  performances  at  the 
patent  theatres. 

The  culmination  of  theatrical  rioting 
was  reached  in  that  saturnalia  of  dis- 
turbances known  as  the  O.  P.  riots. 
When  the  Covent  i#arden  Theatre 
was  rebuilt  in  i8oc,  Kemble,  who  was 
then  manager,  made  some  changes  in 
the  interior  arrangements  which  were 
displeasing  to  playgoers,  and  gave  ad- 
ditional offense  by  raising  the  prices 
and  engaging  a  foreign  artist.  The 
house  was  reopened  on  September  1 5th, 
but  when  Kemble  appeared  on  the 
stage  he  was  inturrupted  by  cries  of 
**01d  prices!'*  "Native  talent!"  Night 
after  night  the  turmoil  was  renewed,  so 
that  not  a  word  of  the  play  oould  be 
heard.  One  night  the  stage  was 
stormed  and  the  a<5lors  had  to  secrete 
themselves  as  best  they  could.  The 
disturbance  lasted  for  sixty-six  nights. 
Playgoers,  a6lors,  even  soldiers  fought, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  give 
Kemble  a  military  escort  to  his  home. 
Catcalls,  bells,  posthorns,  whistles  and 
watchmen's  rattles  were  brought  into 
requisition.  At  length,  Kemble  was 
obliged  to  yield. 

A  lawsuit  which  grew  out  of  this 
affair  may  be  said  to  have  abolished 
the  catcall,  which  lor  many  years  had 
threatened  to  supersede  hissing.  In- 
deed, Serjeant  Mast,  one  of  the  coun- 
sel, had  urged  that  though  bells  and 
rattles  might  be  new  to  the  pit,  "cat- 
calls, which  are  equally  stunning,  are 
as  old  as  the  English  drama."  Not- 
withstanding,   the    catcall     was     not 


favorably  viewed  by  the  court  In 
summing  up,  Chief  Justice  Mansfield 
observed:  *'I  cannot  tell  on  what 
grounds  many  people  think  they  have 
a  right  in  a  theatre,  to  make  such  a 
noise  as  to  prevent  others  hearing 
what  is  going  on  on  the  stagfe.  The- 
atres are  not  absolute  necessaries  of 
life,  and  any  person  may  stay  away 
who  does  not  approve  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  managed." 

Hisses  have  frequently  been  turned 
from  the  plays  or  players  on  the  siage 
to  unpopular  spectators  in  the  audience. 
George  the  Second  never  entered  a  the- 
atre without  the  nervous  dread  of  being 
saluted  with  this  mark  ol  public  disap- 
proval. A  single  hiss,  says  Sir  Wil- 
liam Knighton,  even  though  drowned 
at  once  in  tumultuous  and  general 
applause,  was  sufficiedt  to  send  him 
home  wretched,  to  a  sleepless  couch. 
Bad  manners  have  also  been  rebuked 
by  hissers.  In  a  periodical  called  the 
Prater,  issued  in  1756,  we  are  told 
that  the  conduct  of  ladies  in  theatres, 
who  laughed  and  talked  so  loudly  as 
to  interiere  with  the  performance,  often 
provoked  the  hisses  of  the  audience, 
until  the  offenders  were  shamed  into 
silence. 

Sometimes  the  hissee  has  been  able 
to  turn  the  tables  upon  the  hisser.  At 
the  Weimar  Theatre  there  were  once 
only  seven  people  in  the  audience,  but 
taking  offense  at  the  performance  of 
one  f  »f  the  a<5lors  they  hissed  him  en- 
ergetically and  unanimously.  There- 
upon the  manager  brought  his  whole 
company  upon  the  stage  and  out- 
hissed  the  visitors.  George  Frederick 
Cooke  appeared  once  in  Liverpool  in 
a  condition  ot  inebriety,  and  was 
greeted  by  a  storm  of  hisses.  With 
savage  grandeur  he  drew  himself  up. 
'•What,"  he  cried,  **do  you  hiss  me, 
— me,  George  Frederick  Cooke?    Vou 
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contemptible  money  getters,  you  shall 
never  again  have  the  honor  of  hissing 
me.     Farewell,  I  banish  you." 

Mrs.  Siddons  herself  once  took 
leave  of  a  barbarian  audience  with 
ihe  words:  'Farewell,  ye  brutes!" 
There  is  a  famous  retort  which  has 
been  placed  in  the  mouth  of  sev- 
eral aclors  as  well  as  ot  several  public 
speftaturs.  Waiting  for  a  lull  in  the 
hissing,  the  hissee  is  supposed  to  say 
<iuietly:  "There  are  two  sorts  of  ani- 
mals that  hiss,  the  goose  and  the  ser- 
pent; which  sort  are  you  ?  "  A  better 
authenticated  story  is  the  one  recorded 
by  Macready,  that  when  Sheil  was 
hissed  he  extorted  the  applause  of  his 
assailants  by  observing:  '*You  may 
hiss,  but  you  cannot  sting."  Finer 
still  was  the  retort  of  Coleridge: 
"When  a  cold  stream  ol  truth  is 
poured  on  red  hot  prejudice  no  won- 
der they  hiss." 

When  Lamb's  farce  of  Mr.  H.  was 
damned,  Lamb  joined  heartily  in  the 
hissing,  but  he  must  have  felt  the  fail- 
ure keenly,  for  in  one  ol  his  letters  he 
wrote:  **  A  hundred  hisses  (hang  the 
word,  I  write  it  like  kisses,  how  differ- 
ent!), a  hundred  hisses  outweigh  a 
thousand  claps;  the  former  come  more 
diredly  from  the  heart." 

Rossini,  at  the  first  performance  of 
his  famous  ** Barber  of  Seville,"  took 
an  opposite  course  to  Charles  Lamb. 
He  was  leading  the  orchestra,  and 
when  everyone  was  hissing  he  turned 
round  and  heartily  applauded.  The 
artistes  engaged  in  the  performance, 
finding  at  its  close  that  the  composer 
did  not  make  his  appearance  in  the 
green  room,  anticipated  the  worst, 
and  talked  of  dragging  the  Tiber. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  they  re- 
paired to  Rossini's  apartments.  He 
was  in  bed  and  fast  asleep.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards tells  us  that  when  the  same 


composer's  **Sigismondo"  was  vio- 
lently hissed  at  Venice,  he  sent  a  letter 
to  his  mother  with  a  pi<Sure  of  a  large 
fiasce  (flask).  His  **Torvaldoe  Dor- 
liska,"  which  soon  after,  was  also 
hissed,  but  not  so  much,  whereupon 
Rossini  sent  his  mother  a  picture  of  a 
fiaschetto  (little  flask). 

A  still  more  philosophical  tempera- 
ment was  shown  by  Fielding  in  1743, 
when  his  comedy  of  **  The  Wedding 
Day  "  was  produced.  David  Garrick 
had  in  vain  urged  him  to  suppress  one 
scene  which  he  thought  might  imperil 
the  piece.  *  *If  the  scene  is  not  a  good 
one  let  them  find  it  out,"  said  Field- 
ing. The  scene  was  hissed,  and  Gar- 
rick hastened  to  the  green  room, 
found  the  author  in  company  with  a 
bottle  of  champagne.  *  *  What  is  the 
matter,"  cried  Fielding,  **are  they 
hissing  me  now?" 

**Yes,  the  very  passage  I  wanted 
you  to  retrench.  I  knew  it  would  not 
do." 

"Oh,  damn  *em,"  cried  the  author, 
without  changing  a  feature.  **they 
have  found  it  out,  have  they  ?  *  *  Upon 
the  failure  of  his  force  of  *'Eury3ice," 
Fielding  published  in  book  form,  with 
the  legend  **  A  farce  as  it  was  damned 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane." 
This  was  following  in  the  wake  of  Ben 
Johnson,  who  published  his  **New 
Inn  "  as  a  comedy,  *  *  Never  a<5led,  but 
most  negligently  played  by  some  of 
the  king's  servants,  and  more  squeam- 
ishly beheld  and  censured  by  others, 
the  king's  subjects,  1629,  and  now  at 
last  set  at  liberty  to  the  readers,  his 
majesty's  servants  and  subjects,  to  be 
judged  of,  1631."  Johnson  and  Field- 
ing have  been  imitated  by  Edmund 
About,  who  printed  **Guilnery."  a 
comedy,  represented  for  the  next  to 
the  last  time  in  Paris,  at  the  Theatre 
Francais,  February  ist,  1856.     About 
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bore  his  ill  success  like  a  wit.  Hear- 
ing a  continued  hissing  as  he  entered 
the  theatre  one  evening,  he  cried: 
'*Are  they  doing  one  of  my  plays 
here?"  Bannister  was  equally  good 
natured.  When  questioned  as  to  the 
fate  of  his  farce,  **  Fire  and  Water,** 
he  replied,  '*  What  could  fire  and  wa- 
ter produce  but  a  hiss?'*  There  is  a 
pathetic  story  of  how  the  aged  South- 
ern bore  the  condemnation  of  his 
**Money,  the  Mistress,"  in  1726.  The 
audience  hissed  unmercilulJy.  '*  Do 
you  hear  what  they  are  doing?"  asked 
Rich,  the  manager,  of  the  old  man  as 
he  stood  in  the  wings,  **No,  sir,"  said 
Southern  calmly,  **I  am  very  deaf." 
**Myplay  was  not  hissed."  said  a 
French  poet  whose  tragedy  had  died 


an  early  death.  *  *No,  *  *  said  his  friend, 
**because  it  is  impossible  to  yawn  and 
hiss  at  the  same  time." 

On  the  failure  of  Dr.  Hill's  farce  of 
the  **Rt)ut,"  David  Garrick  produced 
this  epigram : — 

For  physic  and  farces  his  equal  there  scarce  is; 
His  farces  are  physic,  his  physic  a  farce  is. 

On  the  first  pedormance  of  Marmon- 
tel's  * 'Cleopatra,"  a  mechanical  asp 
had  been  introduced  into  the  last  aA 
and  was  expected  to  make  a  sensation. 
The  a<5l  draj^ged  along  wearily.  At 
length  Cleopatra  clasped  the  asp 
around  her  arm.  Before  fixing  its 
fangs  in  the  flesh  it  raised  its  head 
with  a  loud  hiss.  A  speflator  arose 
and  said  **I  agree  with  the  asp." 


POPULAR    MISCELLANy, 


KNOW   YOUR    BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  pays  his  cook  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  my  boy, 
which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  you 
and  1  earn. — or  at  least  it  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  get, — because  he 
can  cook.  That  is  all.  Presumably 
because  he  can  cook  better  than  any 
other  man  in  America.  That  is  all. 
If  Monsieur  Sauceagravi  could  cook 
tolerably  well,  and  shoot  a  little,  and 
speak  three  languages  tolerably  well, 
and  keep  books  tairly,  and  sing  some, 
and  understand  gardening  pretty  well, 
and  could  preach  a  fair  sort  of  sermon, 
and  knew  something  about  horses, 
and  could  telegraph  a  little,  and 
could  do  light  porter's  work,  and 
could  read  proot  tolerably  well,  and 
could  do  plain  house  and  sign  painting, 
and  could  help  on  a  thrashing  machine, 
and  knew  enough  law  to  pra6lice  in 
justice's  courts  of  Kickapoo  township, 


and  had  once  run  for  the  legislature, 
and  knew  how  to  weigh  hay,  he 
wouldn't  get  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year  for  it.  He  gets  that  just  because 
he  knows  how  to  cook;  it  wouldn't 
make  a  cent's  difference  in  his  salary 
if  he  thought  the  world  was  flat  and 
that  it  went  around  its  orbit  on  wheels. 
There's  nothing  like  knowing  your 
business  clear  through,  my  boy,  from 
whithers  to  hock,  whether  you  know 
anything  else  or  not.  What's  the 
good  of  knowing  everything?  Only 
the  sophomores  are  omniscient. 

couldn't  help  it. 

General  John  G.  Foster  was  a 
man  of  unquestioned  bravery,  but 
even  he  found  it  easier  to  preach  than 
to  praftice,  at  least  on  one  occasion. 
The  incident  is  narrated  by  the  author 
of  '*  Bearing  Arms." 

At  the  siege  of  Washington,  N.  C. 
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the  enemy's  missiles  were  as  variable 
as  imagination  could  conceive,  from 
old  scrap-iron  to  the  most  finished 
projediles  ,of  their  English  sympa- 
thizers. 

It  was  laughable  to  see  the  cringing 
effetSs  of  the  flying  shots.  GenersJ 
Foster  was  standing  near  the  fort,  and 
noticed  the  guard  duck  for  a  passing 
shell. 

*' Don't  duck,  boys!  don't  duck!" 
he  exclaimed. 

A  moment  later,  a  Whitworth  came 
tumbling  end  over  end  with  its  peculiar 
howl,  and  down  went  General  Foster's 
own  head. 

**  You  can't  help  dodging  these  fel- 
lows, can  you  ?  "  he  was  heard  to  say, 
and  just  then  a  negro  near  by  fell  flat 
on  his  face,  exclaiming,  **Good  land, 
how  dem  rebs  do  frow  dat  iron!" 

PLAYING  THE  FOOL. 

When  a  man  loses  his  temper  he 
generally  loses  his  common-sense  with 
it— an  excellent  reason,  certainly,  for 
not  gettmg  angry.  The  following  is  a 
story  which  may  be  taken  as  a  com- 
ment upon  this  text.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  incident 
isofasortto  be  met  with  anywhere. 

One  man  was  driving  out  of  town 
with  a  load  of  bricks,  and  another  was 
ciriving  in  with  a  load  of  hay.  Both  of 
them  tried  to  get  the  best  side  of  a 
mud-hole,  and  the  two  teams  came 
head  to  head  and  stopped. 

"You,  there!"  shouted  the  first 
driver  in  loud  and  angry  tones. 

**You,  there,  yoursell!"  replied  the 
second,  equally  loud. 

"Going  to  turn  out?" 

••No!" 

"Nor  I  neither!" 

"I'll  stay  here  a  year  first!" 

"And  I'll  stay  ten!" 

Both  men  proceeded  to  make  them- 


selves ostentiously  comfortable  and  in- 
different. 

Such  other  travelers  as  came  along 
took  the  other  side  of  the  road  and 
passed  them  by.  It  had  become  a 
question  of  endurance. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  hay  man 
broke  the  silence. 

**If  there's  one  thing  I  hate,  it's  a 
human  hog.'* 

'Then  it's  a  wonder  you  haven't 
killed  yourself  before  now." 

Another  hour  passed,  and  this  time 
the  brick  man  spoke. 

**rm  going  to  sleep;  I  hope  you 
won't  disturb  me." 

**Just  what  I  was  going  to  ask  of 
you,"  said  the  other  man,  from  his 
load  of  hay. 

Both  pretended  to  go  to  sleep,  but 
toward  night  the  hay  man  suddenly 
broke  out: 

**Say,  you're  a  mighty  mean  man!" 

**The  same  to  you!" 

**  Where  are  you  going  with  those 
bricks?" 

**Four  miles  out,  to  John  Dayton's. 
Where  is  your  hay  going?" 

**To  Stiner's  brick-yard." 

**Say,  man,  I'm  John  Dayton  my- 
self, and  I've  traded  this  hay  for 
brick." 

'*Well,  I'm  young  Stiner,  and  I  was 
driving  the  first  load  out!" 

•  'What  fools  we  are!  Here,  take  all 
the  road!" 

**No,  no,  let  me  turn  out." 

'*No,  let  me." 

And  in  their  eagerness  to  do  the 
right  thing  the  load  of  hay  was  upset 
and  a  wheel  taken  off  the  brick  wagon. 


None  but  a  mean  man  will  upbraid 
his  wife  for  powdering  her  nose  on  a 
sweaty  day  and  then  turn  around  and 
comb  his  back  hair  up  over  the  bald 
spot  on  the  top  of  his  head. 
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ECONOMY. 


The  pradiice  of  economy  in  the 
household  is  a  subjeA  that  is  or  should 
be  of  interest  to  every  family  that  de- 
pends for  its  sustenance  upon  the  toil 
of  its  members.  A  person's  prosperity 
depends  as  much  upon  hb  ability  to  use 
as  to  procure  means  for  his  support. 
The  lad  that  economy  leads  to  wealth  is 
well  established,  and  needs  no  com- 
ment. The  question  that  perplexes 
those  who  are  interested  in  improving 
their  domestic  condition  and  circum- 
stances is,  How  can  it  be  done? 
Many  whose  earnings  are  small  see  no 
way  by  which  they  can  save  for  an 
emergency  or  a  particular  obje<ft,  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  themselves 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  the 
very  fa6l  that  there  are  others  who  live 
on  just  as  small  an  income  and  do  save 
some  of  their  earnings  is  sufficient 
proof  that  it  is  not  an  impossibility. 
The  trouble  lies  in  the  difference  of 


Opinion  in  regard  to  what  are  the  ne- 
cessities of  life.  A  person  is  very 
liable  to  be  mistaken  in  what  he  cofi- 
siders  real  requirements,  and  there- 
fore, without  duly  considering  the 
matter,  lays  out  means  for  things  he 
can  very  well  do  without 

For  the  purpose  of  awakening  an 
interest  in  the  subjc<5l  of  economy 
among  our  readers,  we  propose  to  pub- 
lish articles  on  the  subjeA,  giving  prac- 
tical methods  of  saving  means  and 
labor.  We  also  intend  to  expose  some 
of  the  frauds  that  are  pra<5liced  upon 
the  public  by  unscrupulous  individuab 
and  sharpers.  If  people  will  only  learn 
to  guard  against  being  swindled  by 
such  persons  they  will  find  themselves 
considerably  better  off  financially  by 
so  doing.  We  are  satisfied  that  a 
little  study  on  the  subje<5l  of  economy 
will  enable  those  who  give  their  atten- 
tion to  it  to  save  their  means. 


NEU^  ATTRACTION. 


Arangememts  have  been  made  to 
publish  in  this  volume  of  the  Magazine 
a  series  of  articles  on  Utah  scenery. 
These  sketches  will  be  illustrated  with 
fine  engravings.  The  services  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Lamboume,  a  talented  Utah 
artist,  have  been  secured  to  furnish 
these  views,  together  with  the  des- 
criptive matter  accompanying  them. 
Mr.    Lamboume    has    traveled    and 


taken  sketches  in  every  part  of  the 
Territory;  and  being  a  pleasing  writer 
in  his  line,  as  well  as  an  excellent  artist, 
we  can  assure  oiu*  readers  that  his 
sketches  will  be  worthy  of  their  appre- 
ciation. The  frontispiece  to  this  num- 
ber of  our  journal  is  from  a  painting 
by  Mr.  Lambome,  and  the  following 
article,  **A  Sail  upon  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,*'  is  from  his  pen. 
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A  SAIL  UPON  THE  GREAT  SALT  LAKE. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  say  five 
or  six  years  at  the  most,  the  scenery 
of  Utah  has  received  an  amount  of  at- 
tention from  the  traveling  world, 
greater  by  far  than  that  paid  to  it  dur- 
mg  the  previous  years  of  the  Terri- 
tory's history.  Many  descriptions 
have  been  written  by  able  writers  ex- 
tolling the  exceeding  beauty  of  our 
mountain  ranges,  the  pastoral  scenery 
of  the  valleys  and  the  crystal  purity  ol 
the  skies  that  bend  over  them.  Scien- 
tists of  pronounced  talent,  local  and 
transient,  have  examined  the  geologi- 
cal features  of  the  country,  have  re- 
ported upon  its  mineralogy  and  made 
known  to  us  the  variety  and  beauty  o> 
our  mountain  flora. 

Within  its  borders  Utah  Territory 
possesses  a  great  diversity  of  scenic 
wonders,  and,  although  we  caimot 
compete  with  California  in  that  regard, 
we  can  take  precedence  of  any  other 
territory  or  any  inland  state  in  the 
Union.  In  caflon  scenery  Utah  is 
supreme,  neither  California  nor  Col- 
orado can  match  with  her  in  that. 
Along  the  length  of  the  Wasatch, 
among  the  Uintahs,  and  those  weird, 
denuded  mountains  to  the  south,  there 
is  every  conceivable  expression  ol 
mountain  strength,  and  in  the  cafions 
that  pierce  them  an  artist  could  find  a 
life's  work  in  portraying  the  endless 
variance  in  strufture  and  coloring  of 
their  mighty  walls. 

Colorado  has  superb  canon  scenery: 
the  Black  Caiion  of  the  Gunnison,  the 
Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkansas,  the 
wonderful  cafion  of  the  Grand  River, 
and   others,    but  Utah   can   discount 


these.  California  has  the  mighty  Yo- 
semite,  and  Wyoming  the  marvellous 
cafion  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  but 
Utah  has  the  most  profound  gulf  of 
the  world — the  Grand  Cafion  of  the 
Colorado,  undoubtedly  the  deepest 
chasm  of  all.  Nowhere  has  earth  a 
more  awe-inspiring  sight.  Six  thous- 
and feet  we  look  down  upon  the  fierce 
and  turbid  river,  as  it  winds  its  way  be- 
tween the  bare  and  splintered  walls,  or, 
as  we  stand  by  the  stream,  look  up  at 
the  sky,  which,  seen  as  a  ribbon  ol 
blue,  seems  but  another  stream  above 
our  heads. 

Of  course,  among  our  cafions  we  have 
none  quite  so  gorgeous  in  coloring  as 
that  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  but  be- 
fore we  give  too  decided  a  verdift, 
even  in  this,  we  should  first  recall  the 
coloring  of  the  mountains  on  our  south- 
eastern borders — the  Vermillion  Cliffs, 
and  the  Temples  of  the  Rio  Virgin: 
there  we  can  see  the  sandstone,  which 
compose  these  mountains,  towering  up 
in  stratav  each  of  a  different  hue,  and 
varying  in  intensity  of  brilliance, 
until  they  pass  from  a  deep  blood-red 
through  orange  and  yellow  to  a  white 
of  a  dazzling  brilliance. 

It  is,  however,  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
that  has  received  the  lion's  share  of  at- 
tention. Our  strange  sheet  of  water 
becomes  more  famous  each  passing 
year.  The  intense  hue  of  its  water, 
its  medicinal  qualities,  the  pleasure  of 
floating  upon  its  buoyant  waves,  and 
the  brilliancy,  the  indescribable  bril- 
liance and  glory  of  the  sunsets  wit- 
nessed across  its  surface,  have  been 
heralded  abroad  by  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  tourist  visitors. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  a  wonder. 
Originally  a  fresh  water  lake  it  at  that 
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time  covered  a  vast  extent,  many 
times  greater  than  its  present  area. 
The  huge  glaciers  that  crept  down 
from  the  Wasatch  summits,  through 
the  deep  cafions,  broke  into  icebergs 
at  the  shore  of  this  inland  sea,  and  all 
the  mountain  sides  were  then  covered 
with  dense  groves  of  pine,  spruce,  and 
fir.  Where  we  now  see  only  bareness 
and  sterility,  there  was  then  an  intense 
greenness  in  the  summer  months,  much 
the  same  surroundings  that  we  now  see 
around  the  edge  of  our  higher  moun- 
tain lakes. 

A  cruise  upon  the  lake,  as  it  is  to- 
day, is  exceedingly  full  of  new  sensa- 
tions for  the  tourist,  come  from  what 
part  of  the  world  he  may;  and  even 
those  who  have  been  bom  within  a  few 
miles  of  its  shores  would  find,  should 
they  set  forth  upon  its  waters,  that  there 
was  yet  much  to  learn  about  the  place, 
that  cannot  be  found  out  by  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  Garfield  Beach.  A  trip 
that  would  show  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  give  a  lasting  impression  of  the  lake, 
is  that  to  Fremont  Island ;  starting  from 
Garfield  Beach,  across  to  the  south  end 
of  Antelope  or  Church  Island,  along  th^ 
eastern  shore  to  the  northern  head- 
lands, thence  to  Fremont,  and  back 
again  to  Garfield  Beach  along  the 
west  shore  of  Antelope.  A  cruise  that 
will  give  a  fine  survey  of  the  moun- 
tain-locked sea,  and  one  replete  with 
novel  and  wonderful  sights. 

We  will  say  that  the  start  is  made 
in  the  early  morning.  The  bright, 
transparent,  turquoise-green  water  oi 
the  lake  sparkles  in  the  early  sunshine. 
The  snows  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains 
gleam  along  their  broken  battlements, 
and  other  snow-covered  ranges  peep 
up  above  the  horizon  edge.  Mount 
Nebo,  over  ninety  miles  away,  shows 
grandly  to  the  southward,  light  silvery 
clouds  touching  his  forehead  as  they 


pass;  while  along  the  base  of  the 
Oquirrh  peaks,  which  we  have  just  left, 
the  horizontal  lines,  the  water  marks 
of  old  Lake  Bonneville,  are  strangely 
conspicuous.  In  some  places  as  many 
as  fourteen  distin6l  benches  (as  these 
watermarks  are  called)  may  be  counted, 
each  one  telling  of  a  period  of  rest 
more  or  less  protracted  in  the  decline  of 
the  old  glacial  body  of  water.  When 
the  waves  made  the  highest  mark  on  the 
mountain  sides,  then  did  they  present 
the  sylvan  appearance  we  have  already 
alluded  to;  and  many  of  the  mountain 
chains — the  Oquirrh,  the  Terrace,  the 
Onaqui,  the  New  Foundland  range, 
and  others  were  but  islands,  holding 
the  same  relative  proportions  to  that  | 
older  sheet  of  water,  that  the  present  j 
islands  do  to  the  smaller  area  of  die 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

Passing  by  Black  Rock  and  the  sand 
'dunes  beyond,  we  touch  at  the  salt 
works  and  then  direft  our  course  for 
Antelope  Island.  Soon  its  southern 
extremity  is  on  our  left  and  the  island 
farm  is  reached,  for  the  two  largest  of 
the  islands — Fremont  and  Antelope- 
are  inhabited.  We  stop  here,  perhaps, 
and  view  the  fine  herds  of  cattle,  the 
Antelope  Island  being  a  winter  range, 
unsurpassed  in  this  seftion  of  country, 
and  has  been  used  for  that  purpose 
since  the  first  settlement  of  Salt  Lake 
Valley.  Trickling  forth  quite  near  to 
the  shore  is  what  we  are  surprised  to 
see — a  number  of  fresh  water  springs 
while  the  ground  for  several  miles 
along  the  shore,  to  the  north  of  the 
farm,  is  quite  moist  enough  to  form  lich 
meadow  lands,  whose  bright  green  ver- 
dure makes  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
sterile  hills  above  and  the  glassy  shim- 
mer of  the  briny  waters  round. 

At  Elm  Tree  Bay  we  make  another 
pause.  We  are  then  just  opposite  to 
Monument  Peak,  as  the  highest  eleva- 
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tion  of  the  island  is  called.  We  can 
see  between  this  eminence  and  the 
next  one  to  the  north  a  wall  of  stone. 
That  wall,  of  nature's  own  making, 
rises  two  hundred  feet  from  its  base, 
and  is  so  narrow  atop  that  a  man  may 
sit  astride  it  as  on  a  saddle.  Of  a  party 
of  five,  who  once  assayed  to  pass  along 
its  length,  three  were  compelled  to 
crawl  along  on  hands  and  knees,  and 
yet  the  sure-footed  mountain  horses 
belonging  to  the  farm  often  walk  along 
it  in  crossing  from  the  farm  to  the  up- 
per end  of  the  island. 

By  the  time  we  reach  the  northern 
point,  a  fresh  breeze  may  be  blowing, 
making  the  crystal  waves  leap  high 
over  the  projefling  reefe.  If  so,  we 
may  see  huge  balb  of  ioam,  like  im- 
mense snow-balls,  springing  among 
them.  A  heavy  wind  from  the  north, 
churning  the  dense  water  where  the 
cross-currents  from  the  two  arms  of 
the  lake  meet,  causes  the  foam  globes 
to  attain  an  almost  incredible  size. 
With  a  change  of  wind  they  are  often 
sent  out  cruising  across  the  lake,  so  that 
a  fleet  of  these  strange  voyagers  is  not 
an  unfrequent  occurrence  around  the 
northern  headlands. 

Rounding  the  point,  Bear  River  Bay 
is  on  our  right  hand,  hremont's  Island 
straight  ahead.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Bear  River,  Fremont  and  Carson 
started  to  explore  the  island  now  bear- 
ing the  former's  name.  He  called  it 
the  Disappointment  Island,  but  Stans- 
bury  re- christened  it  after  the  "Path- 
finder.** The  place  at  one  time  was 
called  Castle  Island,  the  reason  for 
this  being  obvious;  cresting  the  high 
liUs  there  is  a  mass  of  dark  grey  rock, 
resembling  exaftly  a  castle  steep.  It 
was  there  that  Fremont  left  the  cover 
of  his  telescope,  as  told  in  his  memoirs. 
Never  has  an  obje<5l  of  trifling  import- 
ance been  more  diligently  sought.     It 


has,    however,    never   as    yet    been 
found. 

On  the  southern  shore  of  Fremont 
Island  there  is  a  remarkable  pebble 
beach;  tons  of  pebbles  rounded  and 
pplished,  and  of  various  sizes  and 
colors — white,  creams,  yellows,  pale 
and  golden,  red,  greenish,  and  a  purple 
black.  The  cliffof the  island  furnished 
the  material  ior  these,  and  the  coundess 
storms  of  ages  performed  the  work- 
manbhip;  grinding  and  rolling  the 
fragments  into  their  present  spherical 
forms  and  adding  thereto  a  glassy  pol- 
ish. 

The  trip  down  the  western  shore  of 
Antelope,  as  we  point  our  prow  south- 
ward, is  even  of  more  interest  than 
what  has  preceded.  First  we  glide 
across  the  smooth  reach  of  White 
Rock  Bay,  touch  at  the  Elephant's 
Head,  and  slide  past  stacks,  cubes, 
mounds,  old  molars,  of  rock,  fantastic 
forms  innumerable.  The  view  from 
here  as  we  look  westward  across  the 
lake  is  vividly  bright  Nothing  of  a 
similar  charader  can  be  seen  ebewhere 
on  the  American  Continent  The  far- 
reaching  surface  of  water  sparkles, 
shimmers,  flashes  in  the  blazing  sun- 
light like  a  moving  field  ot  diamonds, 
emeralds,  and  sapphires. 

One  of  those  resplendent  sunsets,  for 
which  the  lake  is  renowned,  is  what 
every  visitor  to  Utah  desires  to  see. 
From  the  water  it  is  a  never-to-be-for- 
gotten sight.  In  the  clear  mountain 
air,  marvellous  colors  are  painted  on 
lake,  clouds  and  mountains.  Like  a 
ball  of  fire  the  sun  hangs  over  the  ho- 
rizon. Go  where  he  will — to  Africa, 
the  Orient,  the  Tropics,  or  the  polar 
worlds — the  traveler  will  never  see  a 
more  glorious  spe<5lacle  than  one  of 
those  livid  sunsets  on  the  Great  Salt 
Lake 

To  the  flaming  wonders  of  the  sun- 
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set  there  succeeds  a  twilight  of  inefta- 
ble  sweetness.  Neither  fog  nor  mist 
arises  from  the  water;  nothing  to  stain 
the  purple  purity  of  the  sky.  To  look 
into  the  vault  above — when  the  early 
stars  are  beginning  to  appear,  is  like 
looking  into  the  depths  ol  some  glow- 
ing, translucent  gem. 

Gunnison  Island,  the  subjeft  of  the 
frontispiece  of  this  number  of  the  Mag- 
azine, is  not,  however,  among  the  is- 
lands that  would  be  seen  in  a  cruise 
such  as  that  just  oudined.  It  lies 
away  in  the  north-west  arm  of  the  lake, 
opposite  to  where  the  Great  American 
Desert  encroaches  upon  the  western 
shore.  The  western  islands  and  shores 
are  rarely  visited,  though  the  wild 
charader  of  their  scenery  would  more 
than  repay  for  the  trouble  to  a  lover 
of  the  piflurejsque.  Stansbury's  Is- 
land, Carrington.  Strong's  Knob,  Dol- 
phin, and  Gunnison  are  all  placed  to- 
ward the  west.  The  latter  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  island  in  the  whole 
lake;  especially  so  during  the  summer 
months,  when  the  wild  fowl  indigenous 
to  the  place  are  nesting.  It  is  the  ren- 
<lezvous  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
gulls,  who  establish  their  colonies  in 
•close  proximity  to  the  homes  of  the 
pelicans.  The  island  is  an  excellent 
place  to  study  the  habits  of  the  last 
named  birds.  They  have  apparently 
used  the  same,  the  exaft  spots  of  the 
island,  for  rearing  their  young  through 
a  long  course  of  years.  I  n  Stansbury '  s 
book  of  exploration,  there  is  a  view  of 
East  Bay,  where   these  creatures  are 


found;  visitors  at  the  present  time  will 
find  the  pelican  nests  in  the  self  same 
spots  as  those  depifted  in  the  illustra- 
tion. The  great  blue  heron  also  fre- 
quents the  western  islands,  and  in  the 
marsh  near  Promontory  there  is  occa- 
sionally seen  the  rare  and  stately  wild 
swan. 

From  the  clifi  top,  shown  in  the  fron- 
tispiece, there  is  a  view  as  wild  and 
lonely  as  ever  unrolled  itself  before  the 
eyes  of  man.  Mountains  near,  and 
mountains  distant,  towering  from  the 
dark-blue  waters  of  the  lake,  walling 
in  some  far-reaching  valley  or  faintly 
visible  through  the  ysLwnmg  jaws  of  a 
canon.  There  at  a  glance  we  see  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  lake, 
our  inland  sea,  so  well  called  **the 
dead."  There  lies  its  surface  of 
seventy-five  miles  by  forty,  gleaming 
like  a  mirror  of  polished  steel  and  its 
more  distant  shores  and  islands  seem- 
ing to  float  in  air.  seen  through  the 
wavy  undulations  of  the  summer  mi- 
rage. To  the  west  we  see  the  awful 
whiteness  of  the  American  Desert,  and 
as  its  horizon  line  is  lost  in  the  sky, 
eaten  away  by  mirage,  it  appears  as 
though  its  parched  and  arid  waste 
stretched  out  forever.  It  is  a  relief  to 
the  mind  when  the  eye  is  turned  to  the 
east,  when  a  faint  suggestion  of  green, 
along  the  base  of  the  cloud-like  Wa- 
satch, tells  that  there  is  aland  of  better 
cheer  within  reach.  Gunnison  Island 
is  the  scenic  gem  that  adorns  our  in- 
land sea. 

Alfred  Lambourne. 


COULDN'  T  FOOL    THE  SCHOOLMA  'AM, 


*'Yes,**  said  the  young  man  as  he 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  pretty 
school  teacher.  **I  love  you  and 
Avould  go  to  the  world's  end  for  you.** 


*'You  could  not  go  to  the  end  of  the 
world  for  me,  James.  The  world,  or 
the  earth  as  it  is  called,  b  round  like  a 
ball,  slightly   flattened  at  the  poles. 
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One  of  the  first  lessons  in  the  elemen- 
tary geography  is  devoted  to  the  shape 
of  the  globe.  You  must  have  studied 
it  when  you  were  a  boy.** 

"Of  course  I  did,  but—,** 

"And  it  is  no  longer  theory.  Circum- 
navigators have  established  the  faft.** 

•*1  know,  but  what  I  meant  was  that 
I  would  do  anything  to  please  you. 
Ah  !  Minerva,  if  you  knew  the  aching 
void—** 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  void, 
James,  nature  abhors  a  vacuum;  but 
admitting  there  could  be  no  such  a 
thing,  how  could  the  void  you  speak 
of  bijB  a  void  if  there  was  an  ache  in  it?'* 

"I  mean  to  say  that  my  life  would 
be  lonely  without  you;  that  you  are 


my  daily  thought  and  my  nightly 
dream.  I  would  go  anywhere  to  be 
with  you.  If  you  were  in  Australia 
or  at  tne  north  pole  I  would  fly  to  you. 
I—** 

**Fly!  It  will  be  another  century 
before  men  can  fly.  Even  when  the 
laws  of  gravitation  arc  successfully 
overcome  there  will  still  remain,  says 
a  late  scientific  authority,  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  a  balance — ** 

"Well,  at  all  events,**  exclaimed 
the  youth,  *Tve  got  a  pretty  fair  bal- 
ance in  the  savings  bank  and  I  want 
you  to  be  my  wife.     There  !** 

"Well,  James,  since  you  put  it  in 
that  light,  I—** 

Let  the  curtain  fall. 


AfOA'JBLy  SbMMARy    Of    CLRRENT  EVENTS. 


August  21,  news  comes  from  ViAoria,  B. 
C,  of  the  seizure  by  the  United  States  reve- 
nue cutter  Rush  of  two  illegal  sealers  in  Beh- 
ring  Sea;  both  were  dispatched  to  Sitka  with 
a  prize  crew. 

August  25,  Henry  Shaw,  the  millionaire 
philanthropist  of  St.  Louis,  is  dead.  A  fam- 
ine prevails  at  Khartoum  and  other  Nile 
towns. 

August  26,  a  wheat  warehouse,  forty-two 
cars,  and  three  ships  are  burned  at  Port  tfosta, 
Cal.,  causing  a  loss  of  1700,000. 

August  28,  the  London  dock  laborers' 
strike  continues;  the  strikers  of  many  trades 
number  150,000;  some  have  gone  back  to 
work,  but  men  in  other  cities  are  striking. 

AuGusr  29,  the  London  dock  companies 
njake  an  offer  to  the  strikers,  which  is  re- 
jeAcd  by  Mr.  Burns;  the  tailors  are  joining 
the  strike,  and  the  car  men  have  returned  to 
work. 

August  31,  the  London  dock  companies  re- 
fuse to  accept  a  compromise  offered  by  Mr. 
Bums  on  behalf  of  the  striking  laborers;  pub- 
He  feeling  in  the  East  Side  and  the  city  is  said 
to  be  with  the  strikers. 


September  i,  Carlisle  Graham  goes  safely 
over  the  Horseshoe  Falls  of  Niagara  in  a  bar- 
rel. At  a  meeting  of  150.000  strikers  in  Hyde 
Park,  London,  it  is  decided  to  continue  the 
strike;  other  laborers  are  joining  the  move- 
ment. France  has  declined  to  annex  the  New 
Hebrides  Islands.  It  is  reported  that  Gen- 
eral Boulanger  may  submit  to  arrest.  Sealers 
in  Vidoria,  B.  C,  protest  against  the  recent 
seizures. 

September  2,  two  Montana  towns  are  des- 
troyed by  forest  fires. 

September  6,  an  explosion  of  dynamite  in 
a  cartridge  factory  at  Antwerp  kills  200  per- 
sons, injures  1,550,  and  destroys  property  to 
the  amouut  of  $7,000,000. 

September  9.  about  twenty-five  person^ 
caught  in  a  burning  warehouse  at  Albany 
have  to  leap  for  their  lives,  two  of  them  sus- 
taining injuries  that  cause  their  death. 

September  ii,  Stanley  is  reported  to  be 
approaching  Mombassa.  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  after  having  fought  his  way  through 
hostile  tribes. 

September  13,  a  Siberian  explorer  has 
left  Pekin  with  a  Chinese  escort  to  penetrate 
Thibet. 
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The  dentist  may  take  root  and  yet  not 
grow. 

Undertakers  are  gravely  opposed  to 
cremation. 

When  a  man  gets  drunk  he  generally  pro- 
ceeds home  at  "full"  speed. 

Thk  average  car-horse  is  a  tender-hearted 
animal.  He  is  always  ready  to  stop  and  lis- 
ten to  a  tale  of  whoa. 

As  Adam  remarked  to  Eve  as  they  sat  out- 
side the  garden  gate:  "We've  had  an  unusu- 
ally early  fall,  have  we  not?" 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  the  dog,  Julia,  dear — 
barking  dogs  never  bite."  "But,  mamma, 
how  do  I  know  that  he  won't  stop  barking?" 

Visitor  :  "Johnny,  what  are  you  going  to 
be  when  you  grow  up?"  Johnny  (aged  four): 
"I'm  going  to  be  a  doctor— see  me  kill  a  load 
now." 

If  President  Harrison's  pernicious  tooth- 
ache continues  much  longer  it  is  likely  to 
give  some  enterprising  dentist  a  great  "pull" 
on  the  administration. 

First  Tramp:  "Down  with  whisky  is  what 
I  say.  Don't  you  say  so,  partner?"  Second 
Tramp:  "I've  alius  set  my  face  agin  it  when 
ever  I  had  the  chance." 

Timid  woman,  to  ferryman  who  was  rowing 
her  across  the  riyer:  "Are  people  ever  lost  in 
this  river?"  "No,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  "we 
always  find  'em  in  a  day  or  two." 

"Name  some  of  the  most  important  things 
existing  to-day  which  were  unknown  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,"  said  the  teacher;  and  Tommy 
answered,  with  laconic  modesty,  "Us." 

The  honeymoon  is  that  part  of  married  life 
when  the  bride  spends  her  time  in  trying  to 
find  out  what  her  husband  likes  to  eat,  and 
he  spends  his  lime  in  trying  to  eat  it  after  she 
has  cooked  it. 

Little  Jimmy  visits  his  father's  office  and 
after  examining  the  typewriting  machine,  ob- 
served to  his  mother:  "  Say,  marmer,  what  do 
they  take  those  to  the  theatre  for?"  "My 
boy,"  replies  his  mother,  "they  do  not  take 
them  to  the  theatre."  "Well,  it's  mighty 
funny,  then.      Pa  was  tellin'  Mr.  McNoflies 

that  he  took  his  typewriter  to  the  thea " 

"James,"  said  his  father,  sternly,  "I  will  see 
you  in  the  stable  this  evening." 


Cradles  are  being  sold  at  bottom  rock 
prices. 

The  chimney-sweep  is  a  contented  fellow 
— at  least  he  is  always  sooted. 

A  river  is  one  of  the  queerest  things  out;  its 
head  isn't  near  as  big  as  its  mouth. 

Postmaster:  "The  letter  is  too  heavy;  it 
wants  another  stamp  "  Countryman:  "Why, 
that  will  make  it  heavier  still." 

Boys  who  hear  of  the  new  process  of  tan- 
ning hides  by  eledlricity  expeA  to  see  lines  of 
wire  running  toward  the  school-houses 

"I  SAY,  my  friend,  where  have  you  been  for 
a  week  back?"  "I  haven't  been  anywhere," 
was  the  reply,  "and  I  haven't  got  a  weak 
back." 

When  a  young  woman  tells  a  clerk  in  a 
shoe  store  she  is  not  prepared  to  try  the 
shoes  on  he  blushes  at  the  thought  of  a  hole 
in  her  stocking. 

An  Irishman,  having  been  told  that  the 
price  of  bread  had  been  lowered,  exclaimed: 
"This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  rejoiced  in  the 
fall  of  my  best  friend." 

Bride:  "George,  dear,  when  we  reach 
town  let  us  try  to  avoid  leaving  the  impres- 
sion that  we  are  newly  married."  "All  right, 
Maud,  you  can  lug  this  valise." 

"How  old  are  you.  Tommy?"  "Nine  when 
I  am  on  my  feet,  and  six  when  \  stand  on  my 
head."  "That's  funny.  How  do  you  make 
it?"  "Why,  if  you  stand  a  9  on  its  head,  it's 
a  six,  isn't  it?" 

"Mr.  Benson,  I  wuz  much  pained  ter  heah 
ob  de  suddin  death  ob  yer  wife.  Did  dey 
hoi'  a  post  mortem  'zamination?"  "Dey  did, 
sah,  Mr.  Willis;  but  dey  didn't  hoi'  it  till 
after  she  died.  Fool  doctah  might  er  knowed 
he  couldn't  sabe  her  life  den." 

One  Cigar  Only.—A  young  man  from  the 
country  had  applied  to  his  physician  for  ad- 
vice. After  prescribing  the  regimen  he  wished 
his  patient  to  follow,  he  added:  "And  re- 
member only  one  cigar  after  each  meal." 
Some  weeks  later  the  young  man  leturned. 
"Well,  my  youthful  friend,"  inquired  Escula- 
pius,  "have  you  observed  my  rules?"  "Preity 
faithfully,  do^or.  Only  that  one-cigar-after- 
each-meal  business  has  bothered  me  some. 
You  should  understand  that  I  had — never 
smoked." 
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From  the  Youth^s  Companion. 

ARTIST  LIFE  IN  HOLLAND. 


A  COUNTRY  prote(5^ed  by  dykes 
from  the  placid-looking  but  hungry 
sea,  diversified  with  windmills,  peopled 
by  a  thrifty  and  well- contented  race, 
and  soaked,  as  it  seems  to  the  observer, 
by  an  atmosphere  bringing  about  such 
tones  and  effeds  as  artists  love;  this  is 
Holland. 

Perhaps,  among  all  its  attraflions, 
the  windmills  are  most  varied,  and  ap- 
peal most  strongly  to  the  eye.  One 
never  tires  ol  watching  them;  there 
are  as  many  varieties  as  there  are  of 
flies  in  our  own  country,  though  they 
never  make  themselves  too  prominent 
in  the  landscape,  as  flies  so  often  do. 
Most  of  them  are  painted  with  the 
brightest  of  known  tints,  which  are 
nevertheless  toned  into  a  delicious  har- 
mony by  the  blue-gray  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  all  seem  to  embody  the 
very  spirit  of  thrift  and  industry,  with 
their  wildly  whirling  sails. 

The  traveler  gifted  with  an  artistic 
eye,  in  noting  how  they  fit  the  land- 
scape, may  not  at  first  realize  their 
vast  utility,  but  he  soon  learns  that 
they  are  the  gigantic  servitors  ol  the 
country,  and  are  used,  not  only  in 
draining  the  land,  but  for  various  lesser 
operations,  such  as  crushing  grain  or 
sawing  logs.  Their  number  on  any 
farm  accurately  indicates  the  owner's 


wealth,  and  the  bride  is  well  satisfied 
who  goes  to  her  new  home  with  a 
dowry  of  several  windmills. 

Holland  is  the  most  satisfa<Sory  place 
in  the  world  for  sketching,  for,  though 
the  people  have  no  particular  desire  to 
figure  on  paper  or  canvas,  they  are 
so  deliberate  in  movement,  that  it  is 
almost  always  easy  to  *  *catch  them  on 
the  wing."  It  has  become  a  frequent 
subterfuge  of  ours  to  sketch  the  hay- 
stacks and  willows,  the  red- tiled  or 
thatched  farm-houses,  anything  to  di- 
vert the  suspicions  of  the  peasants,  and 
then,  with  furtive  glances  at  their  un- 
conscious forms,  to  transfer  them  bodily 
to  our  sketch-books. 

Those  w^ho  visit  the  large  Dutch 
cities  will  find  there  certain  famous 
piftures  and  a  wealth  of  fantastic  archi- 
tecSlure,  but  only  small,  out-of-the-way 
country  places  should  be  sought  if  one 
wishes  to  view  the  most  charadleristic 
types  of  peasant  costume. 

The   headgear 
_    ,      -  of  the  women  is 

usually  most  elab- 
orate and  strik- 
ing. Almost  all  ol 
them  wear  caps, 
sometimes  plain, 
and  often  diversi- 
DUTCH  HEADGEAR,  fiedlike thatin the 
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sketch,  which  is  trimmed  with  lace  and 
ornamented  by  gold  pins  at  the  sides. 
The  quality  of  the  lace  and  the  rich- 
ness of  the  pins  lurnish  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  class  and  wealth  of  the 
wearer.  A  very  effeflive  head-dress 
is  one  common  in  Friesland,  consisting 
of  a  hemlet  of  gold,  silver,  or  some 
other  burnished  metal,  which  is 
covered  with  lace,  olten  of  a  very 
precious  quality.  Secured  to  the  sides 
of  the  metal  cap  or  hoofdyzer  (head- 
iron),  on  a  line  with  the  eyes,  are 
spiral  ornaments  of  gold,  or  pendants 
set  with  jewels. 

A    lady  thus  bedecked  presents  a 
gorgeous  appearance,  not  even  to  be 


DUTCH    BOY. 

exceeded  by  that  of  royalily,  in  every- 
day dress.  Still  the  plain  white  linen 
cap  is  most  common  among  the  peas- 
antry, and  proves  very  becoming  to 
the  broad,  chubby  faces  of  children. 

These  little  creatures,  animated  by 
a  good-humor  which  goes  well  with 
their  roly-poly  figures  and  serene  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  are  such  a 
constant  delight  to  me  that  I  never 
wonder  that  they  are  so  generally  in- 
dulged. 

It  is  apparently  a  Dutch  axiom  that 
a  child,  like  kings,  *  'can  do  no  wrong, ' ' 


and  even  the  foreign  resident,  when  he 
once  becomes  acquainted  with  these 
funny  little  beings,  is  inclined  to  sym- 
pathize in  that  idea. 

To  be  sure  it  proves  to  be  something 
of  a  shock  when  one  sees  them  smok- 
ing, which  they  begin  to  do  at  a  very 
early  age,  or  to  be  stopp)ed  by  an 
urchin  in  the  street,  and  asked  lor 
''een  beetje  vuyr'  (a  little  fire)  for  his 
cigar;  but  one  speedily  learns  to  look 
upon  this  as  an  inevitable  though  un- 
pleasant experience,  when  in  Holland. 

Our  sketching  is  a  never-failing 
source  of  amusement  and  interest  to 
these  little  Dutch  folk.  They  crowd 
so  thickly  about  my  easel  as  to  retard 
the  use  of  my  *  *sword  arm. '  *  I  bore 
this  with  patience  until,  one  day,  an  in- 
genious plan  occurred  to  me.  I  planted 
my  easel,  soberly  made  all  my  arrange- 
ments, and  then,  waving  back  the 
crowd,  traced  a  circle  on  the  grass 
with  the  point  of  my  umbrella  mutter- 
ing, as  1  did  so,  words  of  terrific- 
sounding  import,  which  nevertheless 
meant  as  little  to  me  as  to  the  awe- 
stricken  children. 

Then,  in  my  best  Dutch,  I  gravely 
informed  them  that  no  one  must  cross 
that  line.  The  device  worked  to  a 
charm,  though  I  saw  one  adventurous 
little  fellow  slyly  stick  the  toe  of  his 
sabot  over  the  invisible  barrier,  no 
doubt  to  see  what  would  happen,  but 
as  his  sister  promptly  snatched  him 
back,  he  escaped  without  harm. 

Then,  after  I  had  completed  my 
"bit**  of  windmill- bordered  streams.  I 
separated  two  typical  urchins  from  the 
group  about  me,  and  sketched  them, 
baggy  trousers,  wooden  sabots  and  all. 

One,  feerenely  smiling,  evidently 
enjoyed  the  operation,  but  the  other 
was  so  uncertain  in  regard  to  my  in- 
tentions that  I  was  obliged  to  take  only 
a  profile.     When  he  was  released  from 
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this  trying  position,  however,  he  ran 
up  to  me,  evidently  in  excess  of  peni- 
tence for  not  having  done  as  I  wished, 
and  drew  from  his  capacious  pocket  a 
tiny  bottle  of  cologne,  which  he  offered 
me.  "for  a  smell." 

The  Dutch  are  quite  dependent  on 
their  perfume,  using  it  constantly  when 
traveling,  and  sharing  it  with  their  less 
provident  neighbors,  but  this  was  the 
only  time  it  had  ever  been  offered  me 
in  the  open  field,  and  by  one  whose 
little  bottle  was  doubtless  his  only 
treasure. 

The  cleanliness  of  Holland  deserves 
to  pass  into  a  score  of  proverbs.  In 
some  of  the  larger  towns,  where  the 
houses  front  dircftly  upon  the  street, 


without  a  vestige  of  yard,  the  morn- 
ing is  the  time  adopted  for  a  general 
scrubbing.  The  early  riser  is  liable  tu 
stumble  over  housemaids  on  their 
knees,  or  to  be  Splashed  by  the  pails 
of  water,  which  they  are  dashing 
against  walls  and  windows.  Often, 
loo,  girls  may  be  seen  kneeling,  and 
rooting  out  grass  from  the  chinks  of  a 
pavement,  where  it  has  tried  to  assert 
its  unwelcome  existence. 

The  little  old  house  in  the  sketch 
does  not  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a 
marvel  of  amything,  except,  perhaps, 
of  decay,  but  in  reality  it  was  a  model 
of  cleanliness.  We  found  it  one  after- 
noon when  wandering  along  a  dyke, 


in  the  shade  of  the  willows,  and  it  was 
so  satisfyingly  pidiuresque  that  we  at 
once  desired  closer  acquaintance. 

Approaching,  we  were  met  by  a 
square  good-natured  housewife,  who 
invited  us  into  the  kitchen.  That 
kitchen!  Shall  we  ever  again,  except 
in  Holland,  see  such  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness! Its  red  tiles  were  absolutely 
speckless,  and  its  few  brass  articles 
were  polished  to  such  a  degree  that, 
as  some  one  said,  you  could  do  more 
than  see  your  face  in  it — you  could  see 
your  better  self! 

In  spite  of  the  poverty  of  the  place 
we  conceived  the  idea  that  it  might 
contain  some  treasure  of  old-fashioned 
silver  spoon  or  blue  and  white  ware, 
which  the  housewife  would  be  willing 
to  sell  for  an  assortment  of  the  great 
button-like  coins,  clanging  in  our 
pockets. 

The  Dutch  have  a  passion  for  china, 
and  not  only  preserve  it  with  great 
care,  but  are  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  precious  pieces.  The  genuine 
colledior  in  Holland  purchases,  for  exr 
travagant  sums,  a  delicate  and  very 
ancient  blue  and  white  ware,  which  is 
so  valuable  that  it  is  kept  in  velvet 
lined  morocco  cases;  and  all  over  the 
country  the  Delft  imitations  of  Japan- 
ese ware  and  Delft  pottery  bring  extra- 
ordinarily high  prices. 

But  it  was  no  such  treasure  which 
we  hoped  to  find  in  our  tumble-down 
cottage;  some  more  common  bit, 
which  had,  perhaps,  decended  from  a 
great- grandam,  and  had  escaped  the 
eye  of  the  ravaging  colle<5lor,  would 
well  content  us. 

When  we  proffered  our  modest  re- 
quest, the  beaming  housewife,  no 
doubt  commiserating  us  for  our  labori- 
ous Dutch,  volunteered  the  statement 
that  her  husband,  who  had  once  been 
a  North  Sei  skipper,  spoke  English 
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He  was  at  once  called  from  some  outer 
region,  and  appeared,  baggy  of  trous- 
ers and  short  of  jacket,  clinging  with 
true  Dutch  conservatism  to  his  sailor 
costume,  even  when  it  was  no  longer 
striftly  appropriate.  We  asked  our 
question  again. 

Oh  yes!  he  had  china,  and  going  to 
some  hidden  cupboard,  he  produced  a 
Japanese  jar,  hideous  beyond  descrip- 
tion. This  he  held  in  both  hands, 
while  he  gazed  at  it  with  a  broad 
smile  of  contentment. 


DUTCH  MOTHER  AND  CHILD. 

*'Ah,  dose  jar,  she  is  very  nice," 
he  said  un<5luously,  looking  up  at  us 
for  confirmation. 

*'How  much?"  we  asked,  not  in  the 
least  from  desire  of  the  thing,  but  be- 
cause, having  gone  so  far,  we  hardly 
knew  how  to  retreat. 

"Two  pound!"  he  replied,  evidently 
a6luated  by  the  prevailing  continental 
impression  that  Americans  are  all 
millionaires. 

**Too  much,"  we  declared,  retreat- 
ing, but  he  followed  us,  now  embracing 


the  jar  with  fervor,  to  indicate  its  great 
value,  at  least  to  himself. 

*'She  is  very  scarce — dot  jar,"  he 
announced,  persuasively.  **In  tree 
hondred  year,  she  will  be  more  scarce 
dan  now." 

We  were  willing  to  believe  that,  for 
the  sake  ol  the  next  generations,  and 
bowing  our  thanks,  we  managed  to 
escape,  and  continued  our  walk  home- 
ward. 

We  were  late  in  reaching  the  house, 
but  that  made  no  difference,  for  it  does 
seem  as  if  it  were  never  dark  here;  at 
least  there  is  none  ol  that  thick  dark- 
ness which  we  often  have  in  America. 
The  sun  sets  very  late,  and  there  is, 
even  at  midnight,  a  certain  twilight 
similar  to  that  which  lasts  until  eight 
o'clock,  at  home,  on  summer  evenings. 

It  would  take  not  one  but  many  of 
these  walks  across  country  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  charm  of  a  wide  sweep  of 
Dutch  landscape.  Even  the  cows, 
usually  black  or  dark  brown,  group 
themselves  pi<5luresquely,  standing 
about,  knee-high,  in  lush  grass,  and 
the  sheep  seem  a<5lua11y  to  have  been 
created  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
fields. 

There  are  slowly  flowing,  limpid 
streams,  farm-houses  nestled  among 
the  trees,  with  gardens  running  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  haystacks  at 
just  the  right  intervals.  In  the  eve- 
ning, families  gather  in  the  little  gar- 
dens, and  their  voices,  with  the  sound 
of  the  accordeon,  float  over  the  water, 
suggesting  a  happy  ending  to  a  day  of 
toil.  There  are  lew  hedges  or  fences 
in  Holland,  but  rush-bordered  ditches 
separate  different  plots  of  ground,  and 
everywhere,  in  the  frequent  streamlets 
are  reflected  the  windmills^  in  long, 
wavering  lines,  under  the  wonderful 
sunset  light. 

A  little  earlier  in  the  day  may  be 
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seen  the  milkmaid  going  home  with 
two  brass  cans  suspended  on  her  shoul- 
ders, and  adding  vastly  to  the  diversi- 
fied beauty  of  the  landscape.  The 
fanner,  also,  takes  his  homeward  way, 
smoking  his  pipe,  held  sidewise  or  up- 
side down,  according  to  the  queer 
Dutch  fashion. 

Storks  are  flying  at  all  hours  across 
the  country,  their  long  wings  loosely 
flapping,  and  their  slender  legs  hanging 
down  as  if  broken.  They  are  very 
much  like  the  decorative  Japanese  stork 
except  that  they  are  more  lively,  and 
the  Dutch  regard  them  with  a  consider- 
ation which  amounts  almost  to  rever- 
ence. Often  the  birds  build  their 
nests  on  the  chimneys,  but  here  and 
there  are  lo  be  seen  long  poles  stuck 
into  the  ground,  and  bearing  at  the  top 
a  sort  of  basket  in  which  the  stork  may 
rest  in  security. 

These  birds  are  of  great  benefit  to 
the  country  for  the  reason  that, 
although  they  are  eaters  of  fish,  they 
also  devour  large  numbers  of  reptiles 
and  inse<5ls.  When  one  settles  upon 
a  house,  it  is  regarded  as  such  a  good 
omen  that  the  most  sceptical  person 
would  never  dream  of  driving  it  away, 
and  there  is  still  in  existence  a  law  im- 
posing a  fine  upon  any  one  who  shall 
kill  a  stork. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  what  these  stolid 
people  once  believed  in  regard  to  any 
matter,  whether  legendary  or  practical, 
they  believe  still,  for  ihey  seem  actually 
incapable  of  change.  This,  however, 
*''ke  all  generalities,  needs  to  be  quali- 
fied, lor  it  is  too  true  that  some  of  the 
more  wealthy  towns  are  becoming 
niodernized,  in  a  thrifty  but  alarming 
t^hion,  and  that  the  families  of  well- 
^o-do  burghers  have  a  leaning  towards 
the  costumes  of  fashionable  France  and 
Jtngland. 

The  subjed  of  Dutch  costumes  will 


always  suggest  to  me  an  odd  experi- 
ence, over  which  I  have  not  yet  ceased 
smiling.  It  was  one  of  my  dreams  to 
possess  a  gorgeous  and  typical  dress  of 
the  region,  without  too  great  expendi- 
ture, and  I  broached  the  subjeft  to  my 
landlady,  who,  good  soul,  was  anxious 
enough  to  gratify  me. 

She  had  no  fine  dresses  of  her  own, 
but  launched  at  once  into  a  glowing 
description,  of  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand more  than  a  third,  of  a  gown 
owned  by  a  friend  of  hers,  a  lover  of 
dress,  who,  she  implied,  if  certain  old 
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STORK  S   NEST   ON     DUTCH   CHIMNEY. 

Dutch  customs  were  now  in  aftive 
force,  might  be  sent  by  her  husband  to 
a  public  institution,  that  her  wilful 
waste  might  be  corrected. 

*'But  would  the  woman  sell  this 
desirable  costume?'* 

'*It  was  beautiful,  wonderful,"  de- 
clared my  good  friend,  for  all  answer, 
and  finding  thai  I  should  only  be  able 
to  ascertain  particulars  by  being  on 
the  spot,  I  ceased  questioning  her,  and 
made  an  appointment  to  visit  the 
wearer  of  fine  clothes  on  the  following 
night.  But  when  I  retired  to  my  bed, 
built  into   the  wall  in  Dutch  fashion, 
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it  was  to  dream  of  caps  with  golden  burst  suddenly  upon  me,  turned  my 

corkscrews,  brocaded  skirts,  and  like  back  upon  the  scene, 
glories.     The  next  evening  came,  and,  I  waited  impatiently,  while  a  sound 

under  a  clear  sky,  we  walked  to  the  of  crackling  silk,  of  hooking  and  un- 

spacious  farm-house,  where  we  found  hooking,  went  on  behind  me.    Finally, 

hospitable  welcome.     My  landlady  ex-  a  rapturous  exclamation  roused  my 

plained  our  errand,  and  the  hostess,  curiosity  to  such  bounds  that  I  could 

flushing  with  pride,  acceded  to  her  re-  resist  no  longer,  and  turning,  1  be- 

<5uest  to  show  the  wonderful  gown,  held  the  smiling  dame — in  a  modem 

Nay,  she  would  do  more!     She  would  dress,  which  might  have  been  made  in 

put  it  on,  and  appear  before  us  in  all  Paris  within  the  month.     I  admired, 

ber  glory.  as  in  duty  bound,  but  it  was  only  when 

Thereupon,  she  opened  a  tall,  oaken  I  aftually  did  obtain  possession  of  a 

wardrobe,  where  one  could  see  piles  of  real  Dutch  costume  that  I  could  be 

lavender-scented  linen,  and  my  land-  reconciled  to  my  disappointment, 
lady,  in  order  that   the  effect    might  Page. 


THE  SINGER'S  ALMS, 

[an   incident   in   the   life  op  the  great  tenor,    MARIO.] 

In  Lyons,  on  the  mart  of  that  French  town, 

Years  since,  a  woman  leading  a  fair  child, 
Craved  a  small  alms  of  one,  who,  walking  down 

The  thoroughfare,  caught  the  child's  glance  and  smiled 
To  see,  behind  its  eyes,  a  noble  soul; 
He  paused,  but  found  he  had  no  coin  to  dole. 

His  guardian  angel  warned  him  not  to  lose 

This  chance  of  pearl  to  do  another  good; 
So,  as  he  waited,  sorry  to  refuse 

The  asked-for  penny,  there  aside  he  stood. 
And  with  his  hat  held,  as  by  limb  the  nest, 
He  covered  his  kind  face  and  sung  his  best. 

The  sky  was  blue  above,  and  all  the  lane 
Of  commerce,  where  the  singer  stood,  was  filled, 

And  many  paused,  and,  listening,  paused  again 
To  hear  the  voice  that  through  and  through  them  thrilled. 

I  think  the  guardian  angel  helped  along 

That  cry  for  pity,  woven  in  a  song. 

The  hat  of  its  stamped  brood  was  emptied  soon 
Into  the  woman's  lap,  who  drenched  with  tears 

Her  kiss  upon  the  hand  of  help;  'twas  noon, 
And  noon  in  her  glad  heart  drove  forth  her  fears. 

The  singer,  pleased,  passed  on  and  softly  thought, 

**  Men  will  not  know  by  whom  this  deed  was  wrought." 

But  when  at  night  he  came  upon  the  stage. 
Cheer  after  cheer  went  up  from  that  wide  throng. 

And  flowers  rained  on  him;  naught  could  assuage 
The  tumult  of  the  welcome  save  the  song 

That  he  had  sweetly  sung,  with  covered  face, 

For  the  two  beggars  in  the  market-place. 
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SOME   PRIMITIVE  FIRE^MAKERS. 


I  HAD  been  watching  two  house- 
keepers struggling  to  build  a  fire  in  a 
grate.  Both  were  ordinarily  skillfull 
they  had  a  prepared  fire-place  with  a 
good  draft,  excellent  kindling  and  coal, 
and  plenty  of  finflion  matches — yet 
they  found  it  a  tedious  operation. 

As  I  watched  them  my  mind  went 
back  to  the  many  camp  fires  in  moun- 
tains and  forests,  and  by  far-away 
ruins,  which  I  had  helped  to  ignite, 
and  I  recalled  how  difficult  and  per- 
plexing had  been  the  task,  sometimes, 
when  a  heavy  rain  was  falling  or  other 
circumstances  were  unfavorable.  By 
a  natural  train  of  thought  this  sug- 
gested  the    query:  How  did  savage 


Fijf  I.     The  sticV  and  groove  apparatus. 

mankind  manage  to  make  fires  before 
flint- and-steel,  fridion  matches  and 
patent  kindling  were  invented  ? 

Now  this  turns  out  to  be  a  curious 
line  of  inquiry.  It  has  been  asserted 
by  some  of  the  old  travelers  that  cer- 
tain tribes  which  they  visited  did  not 
pK>ssess  the  art  of  making  a  fire,  so, 
in  fa6i,  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
But  investigation  has  disproved  their 
statements;  and  it  is  certain,  at  any 
rate,  that  no  race  of  people  has  existed 
on  the  globe  since  it  began  to  be  cir- 
cumnavigated,   among    which    some 


method  of  making  a  fire  was  not 
known,  even  where,  as  in  tropical  is- 
lands, it  was  rarely  needed. 

Nearly  all  uncivilized  races — and  the 
civilized  ones,  too,  for  that  matter, — 
have  some  myth  by  which  they  ascribe 
to  some  divine,  or  semi- divine  teacher 
their  first  knowledge  of  fire,  and  by 
many  it  is  itself  an  objeft  of  worship. 
It  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  fire 
should  be  invested  with  sacred  mystery 
to  the  mind  of  the  savage,  who  finds  a 
supernatural  marvel  in  everything  he 
doesn't  understand.  Consider  how  it 
is  manifested  in  the  awful  eruptions  of 
a  volcano  (the  mountain  itself  often 
regarded  as  a  god),  or  in  the  blinding 
and  mysteriously  deadly  flash  of  the 
lightning  ?  Or  take  simpler  instances : 
When  one  of  the  prominent  men 
hurled  one  stone  against  another  and 
saw  a  spark  fly, — what  could  he  think 
it  but  an  expression,  say  of  anger  at 
the  harsh  treatment,  on  the  part  ol  the 
stone,  which  to  him  was  something  with 
a  personality;  or,  perhaps,  with  the 
Chinooks,  he  would  conclude  that 
this  agile  thing  was  an  imprisoned 
spirit,  happily  unfettered  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  rock  or  the  chaffing  of  the 
wood.  And  when,  some  day  in  the 
forest,  the  savage  saw  two  dry  limbs 
ignite  by  rubbing  hard  against  one 
another  during  a  gale,  wasn't  he  justi- 
fied, from  his  point  of  view,  in  declar- 
ing the  conflagration  supernatural? 

Nothing  was  more  likely  to  impress 
the  imagination  of  a  savage  tfian  this 
formle^^s,  restless,  irresistable  agent  to 
which  almost  all  nature  was  obliged  to 
succumb.  To  many  tribes  fire  appeared 
to  be  an  animal  that  ate  up  all  it  grasped ; 
to  a  higher  grade  of  intelligence  it  has 
a   maligfnatit   spirit;   and  to   the  Per- 
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sians  and  Mexicans  a  representative  of 
beneficent  Force.  This  last  view  is  in 
recognition  of  its  heat  and  ligfht,  which 
were  akin  to,  if  not  the  very  same, 
as  the  light  and  heat  of  the  Sun, — the 
creator  and  giver  of  all  things. 

But  primitive  man  did  not  let  these 
imaginings  sftind  in  the  way  of  practi- 
cal aftairs.  Some  observant  ones  no- 
ticed that  only  certain  kinds  of  stones 
emitted  a  spark, when  struck  together; 
and  speedily  learned  which  these  were. 
Hence  "fire-stones"  have  been  recog- 
nized and  made  use  of  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  since  pre- historic  times. 
Chiefly  these  were  flints,  but  the  Eski-  . 
mos,     certain     Algonkin    tribes,    the 
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Fig.  2.     The  Hand-whirl. 

Fuegians  and  other  races  used  the 
iron  pyrites  that  occurred  in  their 
countries;  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
very  word  pyrz/es,  in  Us  Greek  original, 
means  "fire- stone."  Our  old  fash- 
ioned flint-and-^teel.  still  daily  used  by 
the  peasantry  of  some  parts  of  Europe, 
are  only  a  convenient  form  of  this. 

"  Do  you — Beloved,  I  am  afraid  you 
are  not  old  enough — but  do  you  re- 
member the  days  of  the  tin  tinder-box, 
the  flint  and  steel?  '*  asks  Dr.  Holmes, 
**click!  click!  click! — Ah-h-h!  knuck- 
les   that   time!   click!   click!   c/tck/  a 


spark  has  taken,  and  is  eating  into  the 
black  tinder,  as  a  six-year-old  eats  into 
a  sheet  of  ginger  bread.  * ' 

The  Maylayan  way  of  igniting  tinder 
by  striking  two  pieces  of  bamboo 
sharply  together,  or  against  a  flake  of 
flint  or  hard  pottery  (Waigou  Island), 
depends  on  the  same  principle,  since 
it  is  the  particles  of  silica,  so  abundant 
in  the  rind  of  the  bamboo,  which 
cause  the  spark. 

But  the  most  common  means  in 
savage  life  of  producing  fire  is  by  the 
fridtion  ol  two  pieces  of  wood,  one 
hard  and  the  other  soft  and  easily  ig- 
nited. The  difficulty  here  is  to  make 
the  fri6lion  forcible,  .rapid  and  contin- 
uous enough  over  a  small  space.  In 
the  South  Sea  Islands  the  pra6lice  was 
to  shove  a  pointed  stick  (Fig.  i)  un- 
der heavy  pressure,  swiftly  back  and 
forth  along  a  groove  of  its  own  making 
in  a  soft  plank,  until  the  wood  begins 
to  smoke  and  could  be  fanned  into 
live  coals. 

A  drilling  movement  of  some  kind 
was,  however,  preferred  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  nowhere 
more  skilfully  applied  than  among  the 
Indians  of  North  America.  In  Bever- 
ley's '* Virginia,"  one  of  the  earliest 
books  descriptive  of  America,  it  is 
said,  for  an  instance,  that  the  natives 
of  that  coast  *  'rubbed  fire  out  of  par- 
ticular sorts  of  wood  (as  the  ancients 
did  out  of  the  ivy  and  bays)  by  turning 
the  end  of  a  hard  piece  upon  the  side 
of  a  piece  that  is  soft  and  dry  (Fig.  2) 
like  a  spindle,  by  which  it  heats  and  at 
length  burns;  tt)  this  they  put  some- 
times also  rotten  wood  and  dry  leaves 
to  hasten  the  work." 

Kane,  in  his  "Wanderings  of  an 
Artist,"  gives  the  ensuing  account  of 
how  the  Chinooks,  who  lived  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  Columbia  river, 
managed  it  fifty  years  ago. 
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"Fire  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
small  flat  piece  of  dry  cedar  in  which  a 
hollow  is  cut,  with  a  channel  for  the 
ignited  charcoal  to  run  over;  this 
piece  the  Indian  sits  on  to  hold  it 
steady  while  he  rapidly  twirls  a  round 
stick  of  the  same  wood  between  the 
palms  of  his  hands  with  the  front  held 
into  the  hollow  of  the  flat  piece.  In  a 
very  short  time  sparks  begin  to  fall 
through  the  channel  upon  finely- frayed 
cedar  bark  placed  underneath,  which 
they  ignite.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
knack  in  doing  this,  but  those  who  are 
used  to  it  will  light  a  fire  in  a  very 
short  time." 

This  method  seems  to  have  been  in 
use  among  almost  every  primitive  peo- 
ple on  the  face  ol  the  earth,  and  was 
attended  by  various  local  myths  and 
ceremonies.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Mt.  Killimandjaro,  Eastern  Africa,  for 
example,  to  produce  fire  with  a  twirled 
stick  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
men — women  not  being  supposed  to 
know  how.  But  improvements  upon 
simple  rotation  between  the  palms  were 
m  vogue  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
the  simplest  of  which  was  to  wind  a 
cord  or  thong  around  the  upright  stick 
or  spindle  so  that  by  pulling  its  ends 
alternately  the  shaft  was   made  to  re- 


Fig.  3.    An  Aleutian  fire-drill. 


Fig.  4.     The  jeweler's  bow. 

volve  rapidly  and  without  cessation. 
This  cord,  or  better  two  cords,  would 
be  pulled  by  one  person  while  another 
pressed  dcfwn  upon  the  tt>p  of  the 
spindle  to  keep  it  firm  in  its  bearings 
and  increase  the  fri<5lion. 

One  man,  however,  could  accom- 
plish the  same  thing  by  means  of  an 
Aleutian  apparatus  (Fig.  3)  which  was 
held  firm  by  the  operator  pressing 
upon  the  top  of  the  spindle  with  his 
teeth,  while  he  pulled  the  cords  right 
and  left  with  both  hands,  causing  them 
to  wind,  unwind,  and  re- wind  rapidly. 
Sometimes  as  in  New  Zealand,  the 
spindle  was  weighted  with  a  stone  ring 
or  disk. 

A  still  better  contrivance,  however, 
was  the  '^jeweler's  bow*'  (Fig.  4), 
which  was  as  familiar  to  the  artisans  of 
ancient  Egypt  as  it  now  is  to  those  of 
Europe.  Here,  while  the  spindle  is 
held  on  a  fixed  point  by  the  pressure 
of  the  shoulder  or  of  the  left  hand 
holding  a  heavy  stone,  the  right  hand, 
grasping  a  bow,  whose  string  was 
loosely  coiled  around  the  spindle, 
sawed  back  and  forth,  forcing  the  spin- 
dle into  swift  and  steady  rotation. 
This  machine,  which  was  applied  not 
only  to  fire- making,  but,  armed  with 
a  hard  point,  became  a  drill,  and,  un- 
der another  adaptation,  a  labor-saving 
churn,  bore  in  ancient  India  the  name 
pramaniha,  a  Sanskrit  word  which  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  a  churning  motion. 
The  radical  appears  in  the  name  of  the 
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Himalayan  peak,  Mandara,  or  Man- 
thara,  which,  according  to  the  old 
story,  was  once  used  by  the  gods  as  a 
fire  drill.  Now  the  German  philolo- 
gist, Kuhn,  has  proved  that  this  name, 
pramaniha,  is  etymologically  identical 
with  Prometheus,  of  Latin  and  Greek 
mythology— the  kind-hearted  demigod 
who  stole  fire  ft-om  heaven  in  order  to 
bestow  it  as  a  blessed  gift  upon  man- 
kind. **  This  sublime  personage  was 
originally  nothing  but  the  celestial 
drill  which  churns  fire  out  of  the 
clouds;'*  and  he  must  take  his  place 
along  with  the  ancient  Californian  frog, 
which,    having  stolen  the  fire   from 


Fig.  5-     "Purap-drill,"  fire  Apparatus  of  the 
Iroquois. 

heaven,  after  long  adventures,  and 
being  hard  pressed  by  his  pursuers, 
spat  it  into  a  dry  log,  whence  the  In- 
dians can  extraft  it  by  patient  rubbing 
when  they  find  it  needful. 

Something  of  an  improvement  upon 
the  fire-drill  of  our  Aryan  forefathers 
was  the  invention  in  prehistoric  Amer- 
ica of  what  artisans  call  the  **  pump- 
drill,"  and  now  employ  lor  boring 
small  holes  in  brittle  materials,  like 
porcelain  and  glass,  where  lightness 
and  lack  of  vibration  are  requisite  in 
the  instrument.  In  his  great  work, 
"The  Les^fue  ot  the  Iroquois,*'  Mor- 


gan illustrates  this  sort  of  fire-making 
apparatus,  and  accords  to  it  great  an- 
tiquity. A  glance  at  the  illustration 
(Fig.  5)  will  show  its  form.  **  It  con- 
sists of  an  upright  shalt  about  four 
feet  in  length  and  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  small  wheel  set  in  the  lower 
part  to  give  it  momentum.  In  a  notch 
at  the  top  of  the  shaft  was  set  a  string:, 
attached  to  a  bow  about  three  feet  in 
length.  The  lower  point  rested  upon 
a  block  of  dry  wood,  near  which  are 
placed  small  pieces  of  punk.  When 
ready  to  use,  the  string  is  first  coiled 
around  the  shaft,  by  turning  it  with 
the  hand.  The  bow  is  then  pulled 
downwards,  thus  uncoiling  the  string, 
and  revolving  the  shaft  towards  the 
left.  By  the  momentum  given  to  the 
wheel,  [which  a<5ls  as  a  fly-wheel],  the 
string  is  again  coiled  up  in  a  reverse 
manner,  and  the  bow  again  drawn  up. 
The  bow  is  again  pulled  downwards 
and  the  revolution  of  the  shaft  reversed, 
uncoiling  the  string  and  recoiling  it  as 
before  *  *  *  sparks  are  produced  in  a 
few  moments  by  the  intensity  of  the 
friction,  and  ignite  the  punk,  which 
speedily  furnishes  a  fire.  *  * 

Tyler  in  his  V  Early  History  of 
Mankind,"  refers  to  this  acoount  and 
says  the  same  sort  of  apparatus  was 
used  (for  drilling)  in  Eastern  Asia  and 
in  certain  South  Sea  Islands,  but  that 
nowhere  was  the  cross  piece  perforated, 
so  as  to  slide  up  and  down  the  shaft, 
as  in  the  improved  drill  now  made  for 
civilized  artisans;  but  in  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum,  at  Washington,  1 
have  seen  examples  (Fig.  6)  broug:ht 
from  the  Moquis  of  Arizona  which 
were  thus  arranged. 

A  more  complicated  method  of  fire 
making,  practiced  from  time  imme- 
morial by  some  of  the  native  races  of 
Burmah  and  Malaya,  is  very  interest- 
ing as  showing  how  far  advanced  primi- 
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tive  man  was,  in  some  directions,  to- 
ward what  we  call  philosophical  sci- 
ence, making  more  marked  and  sur- 
prising his  inability  and  superstitious 
foolishness  in  other  matters  of  appar- 
ently less  mental  difficulty.  This 
method  avails  itself  of  the  fa6l  that 
great  heat  is  generated  by  the  sudden 
and  powerful  compression  of  air.  The 
instrument  consists  of  a  cylinder  and 
piston  about  four  inches  long.  *  There 
is  a  small,  cut-shaped  cavity  at  the  end 
of  the  piston-rod  into  which  tinder  is 
inserted.  The  piston  is  then  intro- 
duced into  the  cylinder,  which  it 
tightly  fits,  and  by  a  blow  is  made  to 
descend  with  great  rapidity  and  force, 
and  is  as  rapidly  withdrawn,  when  the 
little  pellet  of  tinder  is  found  to  have 
become  ignited."  Finally  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  Classic 
Age,  and  by  the  Chinese  and  Siamese 
of  old — and  who  knows  how  long  be- 
fore?— the  burning  glass,  represented 
by  sphered  of  crystal,  or  glass  balls 
filled  with  water,  was  commonly  used 
to  light  fires:  and  Pliny  warns  his 
countrymen  against  leaving  such  ob- 
jefts  in  sunny  windows,  where  the  rays 
they  focussed  might  set  afire  clothing 
or  equally  inflammable  materials. 

The  fad  that  concave  mirrors  could 
concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun  suffi- 
ciently to  ignite  tinder  was  well  known 
and  taken  advantage  of  at  the  same 
time,  the  Persian  priests  employing 
this  means  of  getting  their  fresh  spark 
firom  heaven  for  lighting  the  sacred 
festival  fires  of  their  religion.  There  is 
a  story  in  Plutarch  that  similar  means 
were  used  to  relight,  with  pure  and 
undefiled  flame,  the  fire  which  was  to 
be  kept  perpetually  burning  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  when,  by  evil  chance,  the 
attendant  Virgins  allowed  it  to  expire. 

Thb  natural  and  poetical  notion  that 
fire  originated  by  friftion,  or  struck 


from  a  flint,  or  gathered  in  lens  or 
mirror  from  the  sun,  was  heaven-sent 
and  sacred,  and  ought  alone  to  be  em- 
ployed in  kindling  a  symbolic  or  sacri- 
ficial blaze,  has  never  lost  its  hold, 
and  can  be  traced  from  the  earliest 
Sun-worship  to  the  present  ceremonies 
of  the  Parsees,  and  the  juggleries  of 
modem  'witchcraft.*'  Jt  is  only  a 
few  years  since  the  peasantry  of  Eu- 
rope (even  in  England)  started  in  this 
the  **needfires*'  through*  which  their 
cattle  were  made  to  pass  to  free  them 
from  a  murrain, — otherwise  the  flame 
would  be  powerless  to  purify;  and 
Easter  bonfires  used  always  to  be 
lighted  with  flint- sparks. 


lilliltf'Miil.'l(iltJ 


Fig.  6.     Moquis  Indian    "pump-drill"    fire- 
making  apparatus. 

Hence,  as  a  matter  of  course,  almost 
all  mythologies  have  stories  of  some 
mythical  hero,  who  taught  them  their 
particular  art  of  fire- making.  The 
Chinese  say  it  was  a  great  sage,  Suy-jin 
who  once  went  to  walk  **beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  sun  and  moon.*'  He 
saw  a  tree,  and  on  this  tree  a  bird 
which  pecked  at  it  and  made  fire  come 
from  it.  The  sage  took  a  branch  of  the 
tree  back  to  the  world,  and  produced 
fire  from  it. 

Eusebius  quotes  an  old  Phoenician 
legend  which  says  that  Phos,  Pur,  and 
Phlox,  the  three  great-grandsons  of 
Kolpia  (the  wind)  and  Baan  (the  night), 
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who  were  the  Phoenician  Adam  and 
Eve.  ''found  out  how  to  make  fire  from 
the  fridion  of  pieces  of  wood  and 
taught  its  use." 

But  it  is  among  ourselves  that  the 
straightest  myth  of  all  is  found,  in  the 
story  of  Prometheus,  who  stole  fire 
from  heaven,  but,  like  many  other 
public  benefadors,  did  so  selfishly  and 
therefore  got  punished  for  it.  That,  in 
the  minds  of  the  old  Aryans  who  first 


told  the  story  around  their  camp-fires 
by  the  Oxas  and  Volga,  this  theft  of 
heavenly  fire  was  by  means  of  bis  sac- 
riligious  invention,  the  fire-drill,  is 
shown  by  the  faft  I  have  already 
stated,  that  the  very  name,  Prometheus 
is  only  a  Latinized  form  of  the  San- 
skrit word  pramantha — the  name  for 
the  shaft,  or  spindle  of  the  Hindoo 
fire-drill. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THANKSGIVING. 


Three  thousand  years  ago  wit- 
nessed the'  Jewish  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, with  its  magnificent  rituals,  me- 
lodious choirs  and  picturesque  festivi- 
ties. For  eight  days  the  people 
ceased  their  work  to  *  *eat,  drink  and 
be  merry."  During  the  time  millions 
gathered  in  and  around  Jerusalem, 
for  sevaral  days  living  in  booths  formed 
of  the  branches  of  the  olive,  pine, 
myrtle  and  palm,  and  decorated  with 
fruits  and  flowers.  Grand  public  pag- 
eants were  held,  and  in  addition  to  these 
every  household  had  its  worship,  its 
sacrifice  and  its  banquet. 

The  Greeks  held  the  grandest  feast 
of  all  the  year  in  honor  of  Demeter,  the 
goddess  of  the  harvest;  and  the  Ro- 
mans, who  borrowed  most  of  their  cus- 
toms from  the  Grecians,  also  held  a 
grand  celebration  in  honor  of  the  same 
goddess  whose  name  they  changed  to 
Ceres.  They  went  in  long  processions 
to  the  fields,  where  they  engaged  in 
rustic  sports  and  crowned  all  their 
household  gods  with  flowers.  Both  of 
these  feasts  were  held  in  September. 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  first  ob- 
served about  twenty  years  after  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  the  Dutch 
records  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary 


of  State  containing  proclamations  a 
thanksgiving  days  in  1645  and  1657  of 
the  Council  of  New  Netherland.  Wil- 
liam Kieft  was  Governor  in  1645  of 
the  Colony  and  Director  General  of 
the  Council,  and  the  first  observance 
of  the  day  was  had  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1645.  The  proclamation  of 
Petrus  Stuyvesant,  or  rather  of  the 
Council  of  New  Netherland  in  1657,  ^ 
longer  than  the  one  of  1645,  and  is 
more  particular  in  expressing  what 
shall  be  the  manner  of  the  observance 
of  the  day,  and  in  forbidding  certain 
secular  and  worldly  activities  and 
pleasures.  After  enumerating  the  bless- 
ings of  the  year,  the  **  Director  General 
and  Council  of  New  Netherland*'  pro- 
claim Wednesday,  March  7,  A.D. 
1657,  as  Thanksgiving  Day.  The 
Council  charge  **our  subjects  at  the 
place  where  Divine  service  is  usually 
held,  in  the  forenoon  and  in  the  after- 
noon, to  listen  there  to  God's  Word, 
and  then  to  praise  and  thank  Him 
for  the  favors,  blessings,  and  bene- 
fits which  His  Divine  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  shower  upon  us  during  the 
last  year,  and  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  our  life. ' '  There  was  no  get- 
ting rid  of  the  Second  Service  in  those 
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days!  But  note  the  prohibitions  that 
foDow;  and  what  could  be  more  ex- 
plicit?— 

"In  order  that  these  services  may  be  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  harmony,  the  Di- 
rector General  and  Council  forbid,  during 
the  exercises  on  the  said  day  of  thanksgiving 
and  prayer,  all  pleasures,  as  playing  tennis 
or  ball,  hunting,  fishing,  plowing,  mowing, 
together  with  all  forbidden  plays,  as  dicing, 
conviviality,  and  such  like,  under  pain  of 
arbitrary  punishment,  and  we  admonish  at 
the  same  time  all  ministers  of  the  Holy  Gos- 
pel within  our  jurisdiction  to  formulate  their 
sermons  and  prayers  accordingly." 

But  the  Dutch  went,  and  the  Eufr- 
lish  came — and  they  came  to  stay. 
On  the  possession  of  New  Netherland 
by  the  English,  Edmund  Andros  be- 
ing Governor,  the  Council  sitting  on 
June  7,  1675,  ordered: 

*That  Wednesday  ye  23d  of  this 
Instant  month,  be  appointed  through- 
out ye  government  a  day  of  Thanks- 
giving and  Prayers  to  Almighty  God 
for  all  His  Past  Deliverances  and  Bless- 
ings and  Present  Mercies  to  us,  and  to 
Pray  ye  continuance  and  Encrease 
thereof" 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  after  ten  months 
of  sickness  and  sufiering,  gathered  in 
their  first  harvest,  which  consisted  of 
twenty  acres  of  com,  and  six  of  barley 
and  peas,  enough  to  keep  them  sup  • 
plied  with  food  for  the  coming  year. 
For  this  they  devoutly  thanked  God 
and  made  preparatious  for  a  feast. 
Hunters  were  sent  out  to  procure  the 
thanksgiving  dinner*  and  returned 
with  water  fowl,  wild  turkey,  and  ven- 
ison. Then  ihe  feast  was  prepared  and 
Massasoit  and  ninety  of  his  warriors 
were  present.  On  the  following  year 
there  was  such  a  long  drought  that  the 
corn  and  barley  were  stunted,  and  fam- 
ine seemed  to  stare  them  in  the  face. 
A  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  ap- 
pomted,  and  for  nine  hours  the  people 
prayed  unceasingly.     At  evening  the 


sun  set  in  clouds,  a  breeze  sprang  up, 
and  in  the  morning  the  rain  was  pour- 
ing down.  The  crops  revived  and 
there  was  a  bounteous  harvest.  For 
this  a  day  of  thanksgiving  was  ordered 
by  Govenor  Bradford. 

The  history  of  this  first  thanksgiving 
is  recorded  as  follows: 

"Our  harvest  being  gotten  in,  our  governor 
sent  four  men  out  a  fowling  that  we  might, 
after  a  special  manner,  rejoice  together  after 
we  had  the  fruit  of  our  labor.  They  four,  in 
one  day,  killed  as  much  foul  as,  with  a  little 
help  beside,  served  the  company  almost  a 
week.  At  that  time,  among  other  recreations 
we  exercised  our  arms,  many  of  the  Indians 
coming  among  us,  and  among  the  rest,  their 
greatest  king,  Massasoit,  with  some  ninety 
men,  whom  for  three  days  we  entertained 
and  feasted,  and  they  went  out  and  killed  five 
deer,  which  they  brought  to  the  plantation 
and  bestowed  on  our  governor  and  upon  the 
captain  and  others.  And  although  it  be  not 
always  so  plentiful  as  it  was  at  this  time  with 
us,  yet  by  the  goodness  of  God  we  are  so  far 
from  want  that  we  often  wish  you  partakers 
of  our  plenty.*' 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  first 
thanksgiving  was  the  surrender  ot 
General  Burgoyne  to  General  Gates, 
in  the  fall  of  1777.  Thursday,  the  i8th 
of  December,  was  designated,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  order  of  Congress, 
the  army  at  Valley  Forge  duly  ob- 
served the  day — the  army  that  had 
tracked  its  way  in  blood.  It  was  or- 
dered by  the  Continental  Congress. 

Washington,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  issued  his  first  proc- 
lamation for  the  observance  of  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  at  the  city  of  New 
York  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1789,  set- 
ting apart  Thursday,  the  26th  day  of 
November  of  that  year,  * 'to  be  devoted 
by  the  people  of  these  States  to  the 
service  of  that  great  and  glorious  Be- 
ing who  is  the  beneficient  Author  of 
all  the  good  that  was,  that  is,  or  that 
will  be,"  etc.  His  second  proclama- 
tion, dated  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
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January  1,1795,  designated  Thursday, 
November  26,  as  a  day  to  be  observed 
for  a  general  thanksgiving  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Governor  John  Jay,  of  New  York, 


thought  so  well  of  thanksgiving  day 
that  he  determined  to  have  one  of  his 
own,  and  accordingly  designated 
Thursday,  November  26,  1795. 


HUMBLE  HEROISM, 


Negroes  frequently  exhibit  a  won- 
derful heroism  in  times  of  danger.  An 
incident  of  this  I  witnessed  in  the  spring 
of  1886,  when  a  freshet  in  the  Alabama 
river  caused  the  country  on  each  side 
to  be  overflowed  by  water  for  many 
miles. 

The  negroes  on  the  river  plantations 
were  the  greatest  suff*erers.  Their 
cabins  would  be  under  water  almost 
before  they  knew  that  danger  threat- 
ened them,  and  hundreds  of  them 
were  sometimes  found  huddled  together 
on  some  knoll  sufficiently  elevated  to 
be  above  the  water.  There  they  often 
remained  two  or  three  days  and  nights 
without  food,  and  exposed  to  a  soak- 
ing rain  Fortunately  the  weather 
was  not  cold. 

Many  relief  expeditions  were  sent 
out  from  the  neighboring  towns  to 
rescue  them.  These  consisted  of  one 
or  more  boats,  manned  by  expert 
oarsmen  and  swimmers  and  filled  with 
cooked  provisions,  blankets,  etc.  One 
day  the  news  came  that  the  negroes  on 
a  certain  plantation  had  sought  refuge 
upon  a  com  bam,  around  which  the 
water  was  rapidly  rising,  and  so  render- 
ing their  condition  exceedingly  pre- 
carious. Two  boats  started  out  at 
once  to  their  assistance.  In  one  of 
these  I  went,  accompanied  by  another 
white  man  and  a  negro.  Just  before 
dark  we  sighted  the  com  barn,  upon 
which  a  mass  of  black  humanity  clus- 
tered like  a  swarm  of  bees.     A  heavy 


rain  was  now  falling,  and  daylight  be- 
ginning to  fade  away.  Their  condition 
became  almost  distressing  as  they  sat 
in  perfeft  silence  waiting  our  approach. 

But  we  did  not  appreciate  their  ex- 
treme peril  until  ^the  boat  struck 
against  the  frail  log  building  which  was 
in  the  water  to  the  edges  of  the  roof 
and  visibly  shook  and  tottered.  The 
poor  creatures  commenced  to  clamber 
hurriedly  down  to  the  boat 

•'Stop!*'  I  cried.  *The  women 
and  children  first.'* 

The  men  obediendy  resumed  their 
seats.  We  took  in  first  the  children 
and  then  the  women,  and  were  about 
to  push  of!*,  telling  the  men  we  would 
hurry  hack  for  them  as  quickly  as 
possible  or  send  the  first  boat  we  met 
when  a  very  old  woman  (I  noticed  she 
was  the  last  to  get  in  the  boat  and  had 
done  so  reluftantly)  seized  the  comer 
of  the  house,  and  looking  anxiously 
into  my  face,  said  : 

**Marster,  ain't  you  gwine  to  take 
my  old  man?" 

**No,  auntie"  I  answered,  ** the  boat 
is  too  lull  now.  He  must  wait  till  we 
come  back." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  my 
mouth,  when  with  a  sudden  spring  she 
was  up  and  on  the  roof  again.  It 
shook  as  she  scrambled  on  it  and  took 
her  seat  by  a  littie,  withered  old  black 
man,  whose  hand  she  seized  and  held 
as  if  she  was  afraid  we  would  tear  her 
away  from  him.         ^  j 
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**Come  auntie,"  I  cried,  **th is  won't 
do.  We  can't  leave  you  here,  and  we 
can't  wait  any  longer  on  you." 

"Go  on,  marster,"  she  answered, 
"I  thanks  yer,  en  I  pray  de  good 
Lawd  to  fetch  you  all  safe  home;  but  I 
am  gwine  to  stay  wid  my  ole  man. 
Ef  Simon  f;ot  io  gii  droTvnded^  Lyddy 
gwine  git  drownded  too,  W^e  dun  been 
iogidder  too  long  to  part  now,**  And 
we  had  to  leave  her,  after  throwing 
some  blankets  and  a  lot  of  provisions 
to  them. 

As  we  rowed  off  in  the  rain  and  night 
a  high  falsetto  voice,  tren-.:  .s  with 
age,  came  across  the  waters  from  the 
crib,  where  we  left  the  almost  certainly 
doomed  group  in  the  blackness  of 
darkness.  They  dared  not  have  a 
light  for  fear  of  setting  fire  to  their  frail 
support  We  stopped  our  oars  to  lis- 
ten to  the  song.  It  came  clear  and 
distinA.  First  Lyddy' s  trembling 
voice  and  then  a  chorus  of  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  deep  bass  voices  of  the 
men: 

"We're  a  clingiu'  to  de  ark, 
Take  us  in,  take  us  in, 


Fur  de  watah's  deep  en  dark. 

Take  us  in,  take  us  in; 
Do  de  flesh  is  po'  en  weak. 

Take  us  in.  take  us  in, 
'  Tis  de  Lawd  we  gwinter  seek, 

Take  us  in,  take  us  in; 
Den  Lawd,  hole  out  dy  han', 

Take  us  in,  take  us  in, 
Draw  de  sinnahs  to  de  Ian', 

Take  us  in,  take  us  in." 

We  could  wait  and  listen  no  longer 
to  the  weird  sounds,  but  struck  our 
oars  in  the  water  and  hurried  away. 

Most  fortunately  we  came  across  a 
boat  bent  upon  the  same  errand  as 
ourselves,  which  went  immediately  to 
the  bam  and  saved  all  of  its  living 
frei)?ht.  The  building  had  apparently 
been  held  down  by  their  weight,  for  as 
the  last  one  left  it  turned  over  and 
floated  away  to  the  gulf 

Their  rescuers  told  us  afterwards 
that  as  they  neared  it  the  first  sound 
they  heard  was  an  old  woman's  voice 
singing: 

De  Lawd  is  hyah'd  our  cry, 

Answered  by  the  men: 

Take  us  in,  take  us  in. 
En  He'll  save  us  by  en  by. 
Take  us  in.  take  us  in." 


U^ILD  MEN. 


With  the  progress  of  science  a 
whole  race  of  men  has  disappeared, 
the  so-called  **wild  men,"  in  whose 
existence  the  most  learned  firmly  be- 
Keved  a  few  decades  ago,  and  who  still 
live  in  imagination  of  many  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  recent  investigations. 
The  wild  man  was  supposed  to  be  a 
peculiar  creature,  half  man  and  half 
beast,  forming  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  human  species  and  the  apes. 
The  belief  in  his  existence  is  to  be  as- 
cribed, without  doubt,  to  erroneous 
observations  and  reports  of  travelers. 


Only  four  years  ago  a  report  came  to 
the  Berlin  Anthropological  Society 
from  the  Papuan  Islands  testifying  to 
the  existence  on  one  of  the  islands  of  a 
race  of  people  with  ears  six  inches  in 
length,  and  of  others  with  white  skins 
and  red  hair  who  lived  naked  upon 
trees,  made  noises  like  those  of  beasts 
and  seemed  devoid  of  human  charac- 
teristics. According  to  the  other  na- 
tives, these  were  the  descendants  of 
Europeans  wrecked  upon  the  coast 
many  years  before.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  modern  wild  men  were  the 
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dwarfs  and  the  Bushs  men  of  Africa. 
The  former  were  supposed  to  dwell  in 
the  unexplored  parts  of  Abyssinia. 
They  were  described  as  being  four  feet 
high,  without  weapons  or  any  form  of 
government  or  religion,  climbing  trees 
like  apes,  and  living  upon  roots,  ants, 
and  snakes,  which  they  ate  raw. 
Schweinfurth  discovered  later  a  ver- 
itable race  of  dwarfs,  the  Akkas,  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  His  description  of 
them  has  been  quite  recently  con- 
firmed by  Emin  Pasha.  The  Akkas 
live  by  hunting,  in  which  they  are  very 
adroit  and  successful;  they  sell  their 
game  to  the  agricultural  tribes  about 
them.  They  are  cannibals  and  very 
cruel  and  treacherous,  but  the  idea 
that  they  form  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween man  and  the  apes  is  absurd. 
The  same  impassable  gulf  that  sep- 
arates the  European  and  the  chim- 
panzee stands  between  the  lowest  of  the 
Akkas. 

Another  variety  ol  wild  men  was  rep- 
resented by  the  **ape-men'*  of  south- 
ern Asia.  In  1824  it  was  stated  in  all 
seriousness  in  the  journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  that  two  ol 
these  creatures,  a  male  and  a  female, 
had  been  discovered  among  the  la- 
borers on  a  cofiee  plantation.  After- 
ward several  travelers  claimed  to  have 
seen  similar  ape-like  individuals,  and 
finally  it  was  announced  that  the 
Sumatran  forests  were  the  home  of  two 
distinct  races,  called  Orang  Koobos 
and  Orang  Gugur,  both  naked  and 
covered  with  hair;  and  the  latter  of 
thoroughly  ape- like  appearance,  with 


long  arms,  receding  foreheads,  and 
protruding  jaws.  Their  chins  were 
almost  wanting,  and  the  calves  of  the 
legs  completely  so.  With  the  growth 
of  the  Darwinian  theory  interest  in  the 
**ape-man'*  increased,  as  he  was 
thought  to  be  the  **mi5sing  link*'  con- 
necting man  with  the  brute.  The 
statement  of  the  Papuans  that  their 
wild  men  were  the  descendants  of  Eu- 
ropeans, suggests  the  interesting  query 
whether  single  individuak  can  *  *run 
wild*'  under  certain  circumstances  and 
lose  all  human  attributes. 

Man  is  a  social  creature,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  separation  from  his 
fellows  eventually  robs  him  of  many 
of  his  faculties,  Alexander  Selkirk 
after  five  years  of  solitude  in  the  bland 
of  Juan  Fernandez  almost  lost  the  pow- 
er of  speaking  and  understanding  his 
mother  tongue.  A  Mongol  prince 
once  brought  up  thirty  boys  in  cap- 
tivity, out  of  the  sound  of  human 
voices.  When  released  they  were  un- 
able to  form  articulate  sounds.  Oc- 
casional discoveries  of  mute,  savage, 
and  wholly  uncultivated  human  beings 
in  Europe  led  Linnaeus  in  his  s)rstem 
of  zoology  to  divide  the  human  race 
into  two  species:  Aomo  sapiens y  or  man 
susceptible  of  civilization:  ?LViAhomo 
feruSy  the  wild  man,  whom  he  dr  scribes 
as  '^mute,  hairy,  and  going  on  all 
fours.  *  *  Sixteen  such  cases  are  on  rec- 
ord, mostly  of  young  children,  and  all 
date  from  the  time  when  Europe  still 
contained  dense  forests  and  impene- 
trable swamps  and  morrasses. 


>v^:^'^^v^    ^^^ 
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THE  YOUNG  MOUSE. 

In  a  crack  near  the  cupboard,  with  dainties 

provided, 
A   certain    young    mouse   with   her  mother 

resided, 
So  securely  they  lived  in  that  snug  quiet  spot* 
Any  mouse  in  the  land  might  have  envied  their 

lot. 

But  one  day  the  young  mouse,  who  was  i^iven 

to  roam, 
HaviDig  made  an  excursion  some  way  from 
her  home, 
1 1.  sadden  returned,  with  such  joy  in  her 
L     eye*, 

Lt  her  grey,  sedate  parent  expressed  some 
J     surprise. 


They  would  catch  us  and  kill  us  all  there  i 

they  could, 
As  they've  caught  and  killed  scores;  and  I 

never  could  learn 
That  a  mouse  who  once  entered   did  ever 

return." 

Let  the  young  people  mind  what  the  old  peo- 
ple say. 

And  when  danger  is  near  them  keep  out  of  the 
way. 

THANKSGIVING    DINNER     AT 
MR.      PARLIN'S. 

At  two  o'clock  on  Thanksgiving 
afternoon  that  event  took  place  at 
Mr.    Parlin*s  which   the  children  re- 


Oh,  mother,"  said  she,  'the  good  folks  of  j^  ^  ^j^^   ^^^    important   one  of 

this  house,  ,       ,  ,        .       t- 

the  day — that  is,  dinner. 


Tm  convinced,  have  not  any  ill-will  to  a  mouse 
And  those  tales  can't  be  true  you  always  are 

telling, 
For  they've  been  at  such  pains  to  construct 

us  a  dwelling. 


After  the  silent  blessing,  Mr.  Parlin 
turned  to  his  youngest  daughter  and 
said. 

** Alice,  do  you  know  what  Thanks- 
giving day  is  for?*' 
**Yes,  sir,  for  turkey,*' 
'^Is  that  all?'* 

**No,  sir;  for  plum -pudding." 
**What  do   you    think    about    it, 
Prudie?" 

*'I  think  the  same  as  Dottie  does, 
sir,"  replied  Prudie,  with  a  wistful 
glance  at  her  father's  right  hand,  which 
held  the  carving- knile. 

**What  do  you  say,  Susie?" 
**It  comes  in  the  almanac  just  like 
•But  the  best  of  all  is,  they've  provided  us     Christmas,    sir,    and    it's    something 
well  about  the  Pilgrim    Fathers    and   the 

With  a  large  pieee  of  cheese  of  most  exquisite      Mavflower  '  * 

s™ell;  ;  o*   •        •      J 

•^'Twassonice,  Ihadput  in  my  headtogo  ^0»   ^USie;    It    dOCS   not    COme  in 

through,  the  almanac:  the  Governor  appoints  it. 

When  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  come  and  fetch      We  have  SO  many  blessings  that    he 
^^"'  sets  apart  one  day  in  the  year  in  which 

"Ah,  child!"  said  her  mother,  "believe  I  '•n-      we  are  to    think  them  Over    and    be 
„      ^^^*^'  thankful  ior  them." 

cheatr  ^""^  '*"'  '''''''  '''  ^  '""''''  **^^''  ^''^  y^^'   ^^^>''  saidSusie, 

Do  not  think  all  that  trouble  they  took  for  our       *  *^  always  knew  that. 

good, .  '*Now,  before   I  carve  the  turkey, 
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'The  floor  is  of  wood  aud  the  walls  are  of 
wires, 

Exadily  the  size  that  one's  comfort  requires; 

And  I'm  sure  that  we  there  should  have  noth- 
ing to  fear, 

If  ten  cats,  with  their  kittens,  at  once  should 
api>ear. 

"And  then  thev  have  made  such  nice  holes  in 

the  wall, 
One  could  slip  in  and  out  with  no  trouble  at  all 
But  forcing  one  through  such  rough  crannies 

as  these. 
Always  gives  one's  i>oor  ribs  a  most  terrible 

squeeze. 
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what  if  1  ask  the  question  all  around 
wliit  we  feel  most  thankful  for  to-Hay? 
We  will  begin  with  gfrandma." 

"If  thee  ask  me  first, '  *  said  Grand- 
ma Read,  clasping  her  blue -veined, 
beautiful  old  hands,  "I  shall  say  that 
I  have  everything  to  be  thankful  for, 
but  I  am  most  thankful  for  peace. 
Thee  knows  how  I  feel  about  war.** 

The  children  thought  this  a  strange 
answer.  They  had  almost  forgotten 
there  had  ever  been  a  war. 

**Now,  Mary,  what  have  you  to  say?' 
aksed  Mr.  Parlin  ol  his  wile. 

"I  am  thankful  we  are  all  alive,** 
replied  Mrs.  Parlin,  looking  at  the 
faces  around  the  table  with  a  loving 
smile. 

"And  I,"  said  her  husband,  "am 
thankful  we  all  have  our  eyesight.  I 
have  thought  more  about  it  since  I 
have  visited  two  or  three  blind  asy- 
lums.    Susie,  it  is  your  turn.** 

"Papa,  I'm  thankful  that  Tm  so 
near  thirteen,** 

Mr.  Parlin  stroked  his  mustache  to 
hide  a  smile.  He  thought  that  was  a 
v^xy  young  remark. 

"And  you,  Prudie?'* 

"I  am  so  thankful  sir,**  answered 
Prudie,  reflecting  a  while — "  j^  thank- 
ful this  house  isn't  burnt  up.** 

"Bless  your  littie  grateful  heart!'* 
said  her  father,  leaning  toward,  her 
and  .stroking  her  cheek.  "We  were 
burnt  out  last  year,  to  be  sure,  but  for 
my  part  I  think  one  fire  is  quite 
enough  for  one  family.  I  confess  I 
never  should  have  dreamed  of  being 
thankful,  if  we  hadn't  had  two.  Well 
Alice,  what  have  you  to  say?  I  can 
see  a  thought  in  your  eyes.  *  * 

"Why,  papa,**  said  Dottie,  laying 
her  forefingers  together  with  emphasis, 
"I've  known  what  Tm  thankful  for 
two  days.  I  am  thankful  Lina  Rosen- 
bug's  mother isn*t  my  mother.** 


A  smile  went  around  the  table. 

"But,  papa,  I  am,  truly.  What 
should  I  want  her  lor  a  mother  for?" 

"Indeed,  I  see  no  reason,  my  child, 
since  you  already  have  a  pretty  g^ood 
mother  of  your  own,** 

^'Pretty  good,  papa?"  said  Dottie 
in  a  tone  of  mild  reproof.  "Why,  it 
she  was  your  mother,  you'd  think  she 
was  very  good." 

"Granted,**  returned  Mr.  Parlin. 

"I  don't  think  you'd  like  it,  papa, 
to  have  her  scold  so  she  shakes  down 
cobwebs.  *  * 

"Who?**  js 

"Mrs.   Rosenbug.**  | 

"Never  mind,  my  dear;  we  will  rJt 
discuss  that  woman  to  day.  I  hope 
you  will  some  time  learn  to  pronuunce 
her  name.*' 

Then  followed  some  remarks  from 
Mr.  Parlin  upon  our  duty  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good  things,  after  which  he  b^an 
at  last  to  carve  the  turkey. 

The  children  thought  it  was  cer- 
tainly time  he  did  so.  They  were 
afraid  their  thankfulness  would  die  out 
if  they  did  not  have 'something  to  eat 
pretty  soon. 

BRAVE  BOBBY. 

Some  years  ago  a  ship  bound  for 
China  had  on  board,  with  other  passen- 
gers, an  officer,  his  wife,  their  only 
child,  a  little  boy  five  years  old,  and  a 
large  Newfoundland  dog  called  Bobby. 

Everybody  in  the  ship  liked  Bobby, 
he  was  so  good-tempered  and  frolic- 
some, but  the  littie  boy  was  the  dog's 
constant  playmate.  He  was  a  merry 
Uttle  fellow,  and  as  fond  of  Bobby  as 
Bobby  was  of  him. 

One  day,  while  the  littie  boy  and 
the  dog  were  romping  together,  the 
ship  gave  a  roll,  and  splash  went  the 
child  into  the  sea. 

A  cry  was  raised,   "A  hand  over!  a 
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hand  over!"  and  the  brave  dog  sprang 
over  the  side  of  the  ship,  clearing  it 
like  a  greyhound,  and  swam  toward 
the  stem. 

The  little  boy's  father,  half  frantic, 
leaped  with  others  into  the  jolly-boat; 
but  it  was  too  dark  to  see  far  before 
them.  All  gave  the  child  up  for  lost. 
At  last  they  heard  a  splash  on  the 
leftsideof  the  ship.  * 'Pull  on,  quick!" 
cried  the  father.  The  boat  was  turned, 
the  men  pulled  with  greater  force,  and 
in  a  moment  brave  Bobby,  holding  up 
the  child  with  his  mouth,  was  along- 
side.   Joy!  Joy!  Joy! 

The  boat  was  rowed  back  to  the 
ship,  the  half-drowned  boy  was  recov- 
ered, the  parents  were  delighted,  and 
brave  Bobby  was  patted  and  caressed 
by  all. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  pass- 
engers were  to  be  landed.  The  officer 
got  into  the  boat  with  his  wife  and 
child,  but  he  told  the  sailors  to  hold 
the  Newfoundland  dog  tight  by  the 
collar  till  the  boat  was  some  distance 
from  the  ship.  **You  will  then  see," 
said  he,  *  *  what  a  strong  swimmer  he 
is." 

Brave  Bobby  pulled  and  tugged  to 
get  loose,  but  all  in  vain,  for  they  held 
him  till  the  boat  was  near  the  shore. 
No  sooner  did  the  officer  give  the  sig- 
nal than  the  dog  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
away  he  went  full  dash  into  the  sea. 

Suddenly  the  poor  animal  set  up  a 
shrill  howl,  and  threw  himself  out  of 
the  water.  At  first  it  was  thought  he 
had  been  seized  with  cramp;  but  it  was 
worse  than  that — a  shark  was  after  him. 
*'A  shark!  a  shark!"  sounded  from 
the  boat  to  the  ship.  Bobby  swam 
right  and  left,  dived  and  doubled, 
showmg  his  teeth,  and  never  allowing 
the  shark  time  to  turn  on  his  back, 
without  doing  which  the  monster 
could  not  bite  him. 


The  officer  in  the  boat  soon  saw  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  reaching  the 
spot  in  time  to  save  the  dog.  Poor 
Bobby  swam  and  dodged,  and  was  al- 
most exhusted.  '  *Stop  rowing, ' '  cried 
the  officer  to  the  men,  **and  turn  the 
boat  round. ' ' 

Just  at  this  moment  the  shai  k,  which 
had  got  very  close  to  the  dog,  turned 
on  his  back  and  opened  his  horrid 
mouth. 

BobSy  was  all  but  gone.  His  mas- 
ter rose,  leveled  his  gun  and  fired.  In 
a  moment  the  water  was  tinged  with 
blood;  the  horrid  jaws  of  the  shark 
were  shattered  to  pieces. 

The  men  then  rowed  to  the  spot 
where  Bobby  was  swimming  about. 
The  officer  pulled  the  dog  into  the  boat, 
the  child  threw  his  little  arms  around 
him,  and  the  men  in  the  boat  and 
the  ^ailors  in  the  ship  cried  out  with 
joy,  "  Hurrah!  hurrah!  joy!  joy! 
Bobby  is  safe!  the  shark  is  killed! 
Hurrah!  hurrah!" 

THE  GREEDY   FOX 

On  a  cold  winter's  night,  when  the 
moon  was  shining  clearly,  and  the 
snow  lay  on  the  ground,  two  foxes 
started  out  on  an  excursion  to  obtain 
something  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  In 
order  to  beguile  the  tedious  way,  they 
sang,  and  frisked,  and  frolicked,  as 
they  trotted  merrily  along. 

For  some  time,  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  object  of  their  pursuit. 
Neither  in  the  wood,  nor  on  the  plain, 
nor  in  the  valley,  nor  on  the  hill, 
could  they  discover  even  a  stray  goose 
or  rabbit.  At  last,  they  came  to  a 
farmer's  barn,  standing  by  the  roadside. 
Looking  cautiously  in,  their  eyes 
brightened  as  they  beheld  the  farmer's 
fattest,  plumpest  chickens  sitting  on 
the  roost,  without  a  thought  of  ap- 
proaching danger. 
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Finding  a  hole  through  which  they 
could,  with  difficulty,  enter,  they  hur- 
ried in,  and  speedily  secured  their 
unprotected  victims. 

One  of  them,  too  much  delighted 
for  reflection,  mdulged  himself  without 
limit  in  the  feast  before  him.  The 
other,  however,  having  looked  care- 
fully about  him,  concluded  it  best  to 
restrain  his  appetite  within  very  mod- 
erate bounds. 

In  fact,  he  had  noticed  that  the  open- 
ing which  had  admitted  them  was  ex- 
ceedingly small,  scarcely  permitting 
them  to  force  an  entr.mce.  He  re- 
flected that  if,  lean  and  half-starved, 
they  could  barelv  enter,  to  pass  out  at 
the  same  place  after  a  hearty  meal, 
would  be  utterly  impossible.  What, 
then,  would  become  ol  him,  if  sud. 
denly  discovered,  and  obliged  to  flee 
for  his  life? 

Just  as  morning  began  to  dawn,  who 
should  a  ppear  but  the  farmer  himself. 
His  eye   instantly   fell  upon  the   two 
foxes,  and  seizing  a  pole,  he  vigorously 
attacked  the  trembling  culprits. 

The  prudent  one,  who  had  denied 
himself,  escaped  through  the  opening 
by  which  he  had  entered.  But  the 
other,  attempting  to  follow  him,  stuck 
fast,  and,  being  unable  either  to  get 
through  the  hole  or  turn  back,  was 
easily  killed  by  the  enraged  farmer. 

MEDDLESOME   MATTY. 

Oh,  how  one  ugly  trick  has  spoiled 

The  sweetest  and  the  best  ! 
Matilda,  though  a  pleasant  child, 

One  ugly  trick  possessed, 
Which,  like  a  cloud  before  the  skies, 
Hid  all  her  better  qualities. 

Sometimes  she'd  lift  the  tea-pot  lid. 

To  peep  at  what  was  in  it; 
Or  tilt  the  kettle,  if  you  did 

But  turn  your  back  a  minute. 
In  vain  you  told  her  not  to  touch. 
Her  trick  of  meddling  grew  so  much. 


Her  grandmamma  went  out  one  day, 

And  by  mistake  she  laid 
Her  spectacles  and  snuff-box  gay 

Too  near  the  little  maid; 
*Ah  well,"   thought  she,  *'  I'll  try  them  on 
As  soon  as  fi:randmamma  is  gone." 

Forthwith  she  placed  upon  her  nose 

The  glasses  large  and  wide; 

And  looking  round,  as  I  suppose, 

The  snuff-box  too  she  spied. 

*'Oh,  what  a  pretty  box  is  this  ! 

I'll  open  it,"  said  little  miss. 

So  thumb  and  finger  went  to  work 

To  move  the  stubborn  lid; 
And  presently  a  mighty  jerk 

The  mighty  mischeif  did; 
For  all  at  once,  ah,  woeful  case! 
The  snuff  came  pufling  in  her  face. 

Poor  eyes,  and  nose,  and  mouth,  and  chin 

A  dismal  sight  presented; 
And  as  the  snuff  got  further  in, 

Sincerely  she  rei>ented. 
In  vain  she  ran  about  for  ease, 
Sht  could  do  nothing  else  but  sn«^ze. 

She  dashed  the  spedacles  away. 

To  wipe  her  tingling  eyes; 
And  as  in  twenty  bits  they  lay, 

Her  grandmamma  she  spies. 
"Heyday!  and  what's  the  matter  now?" 
Cried  grandmamma,  with  lifted  brow. 

Matilda  smarting  with  the  pain, 

And  tingling  still,  and  sore, 
Made  many  a  promise  to  refrain 

From  meddling  evermore; 
And  'tis  a  fa<5t,  as  I  have  heard. 
She  ever  since  has  kept  her  word. 

THE   BELL   ROCK. 

On  THE  east  coast  of  Scodand,  as 
you  sail  along,  a  tall  tower  rises  out 
from  the  waves.  The  steamer  comes 
near  it  and  you  see  a  smooth,  strongly 
built  pillar;  on  the  top  is  a  large 
lantern  composed  entirely  of  glass.  It 
is  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse. 

Were  it  night,  and  did  a  storm,  such 
as  frequently  visits  these  shores,  toss 
your  ship  on  its  waves,  you  would  be 
glad  to  see  from  that  lantern  the 
light,  cheerful  rays  it  sends  through 
the  darkness,  to  tell  the  sailor  where 
to  steer  his  vessel. 
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Why  is  it  called  the  Bell  Rock}  I  will 
tell  you.  Once  there  was  no  lighthouse 
there,  and  often  the  stormy  east  wind 
drove  boats  and  ships  against  these 
rocks  and  wrecked  them. 

Some  kind  monks  who  lived  on 
the  shore  got  a  large  bell,  and  chain- 
mg  it  fast  to  the  rock,  when  the  waves 
rose,  the  bell  swung  heavily  in  the 
storm,  and  its  melancholy  tones 
warned  the  seamen  of  the  nearness  of 
danger. 

A  pirate  or  sea  robber  one  day  was  so 
wicked  as  to  steal  the  bell.  He  broke 
the  chain  and  carrried  it  a\^ay,  and  the 


ships  again  had  no  warning  of  these 
dangerous  rocks. 

But  it  so  happened  that  the  very  pi- 
rate who  had  done  this  wicked  action 
was  sailing  these  seas  on  a  wintry  day. 
Night  came  on,  and  the  tempest 
bore  heavily  on  his  ship.  She  had  to 
yield  to  its  violence,  and,  driven  before 
it,  she  struck  a  rock.  It  was  the  very 
rock  from  which  her  captain  had  stolen 
the  bell.  By  the  side  of  that  rock  the 
vessel  sank,  and  her  captain  perished. 

It  was  just  he  should — that  he  who 
hushed  the  voice  of  kindly  warning 
should  perish  unwarned. 


ifom  the  youth's  Lo^npanwu 

CARLEN  AND  HIS  COMET, 


Several  years  ago,  if  one  had  been 
traveling  through  Lake  Township,  in 
a  county  of  Eastern  Dakota,  and  had 
inquired  who  was  its  best  known  and 
most  reputable  citizen,  the  answer  in 
almost  every  case  would  have  been 
Emmet  Carlen,  and  almost  any  settler 
could  have  pointed  out  on  the  level 
prairie,  from  his  own  door,  the  house 
and  buildings  of  the  young  Norwegian 
upon  the  crest  of  'Tip-Top  Knoll,'' 
at  the  head  of  Rush  Lake. 

Emmet  began  life  in  Lake  Town- 
ship as  many  other  Norsemen  in  many 
other  regions  of  our  new  West  have 
done,  with  no  possessions  save  a  change 
of  clothing,  but,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
y^ars,  he  had,  by  his  thrift  and  in- 
dustry, secured  and  improved  a  new 
farm  and  placed  himself  on  the  sure 
road  to  comfort  and  plenty. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  so  much  his  thrift  that 
made  him  a  marked  roan,  but  a  cer- 
tain daring  cool-headedness  which  he 
had  always  displayed  when  courage 
and  intrepidity  were  demanded. 


Once,  at  his  own  great  peril,  he  had 
carried  food  and  extra  clothing  to  a 
school-teacher  and  a  half-dozen  small 
children  who  were  confined  in  a  little 
school-house,  nearly  a  mile  from  any 
habitation,  by  one  of  the  fiercest  bliz- 
zards ever  known  in  that  region. 
This  happened  during  the  first  year  of 
his  stay  there,  and  while  he  was  work- 
ing for  his  board  and  attending  school 
with  the  little  ones  whose  lives  he 
saved. 

Strangely  enough,  he  was  again  to 
figure  as  the  rescuer  of  two  of  these 
same  children  from  another  sweeping 
storm,  one  even  more  terrible  than  the 
dreaded  blizzard,  a  storm  of  fire,  as  it 
swept  over  the  tall,  dry  grass  of  the 
unbroken  prairie. 

To  this  exploit,  however,  there  was 
another  party,  Emmet's  big  steer, 
* 'Comet,*'  without  whose  aid,  indeed, 
the  children  must  have  perished. 

This  animal  was  quite  as  noteworthy 
as  his  master.  ** Comet,"  was  a  huge 
long  legged,  long  horned  steer.  For 
two  years  Emmit  had  only  his  help  in 
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ploughing:  and  cultivating  the  'Tip- 
Top**  homestead,  except  that  the 
breaking  of  sod  was  done  by  hired 
•'breakers.** 

The  young  Norseman  hitched  his 
steer  to  a  heavy  cart,  and  drove  him 
to  market  at  the  small  but  ambitious 
town  of  Boomerang,  eight  miles  dis- 
tant. In  winter,  when  snow  fell  and 
the  roads  were  good,  a  light  sled  took 
the  place  of  the  cart. 

Before  the  sled  Comet  soon  gained 
a  local  reputation  for  speed  upon  the 
road.  His  gait  was  a  steady,  long- 
stepping  trot,  like  that  of  an  elk,  and 
nearly  as  swift.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
soon  an  admitted  fad  that  there  were 
no  horses  in  the  neighborhood  that 
could  pass  Comet  in  a  trotting- match. 
This  was  abundantly  proved  by  many 
races  along  the  road  to  town  and 
back,  where  the  drivers  of  the  teams 
or  single  horses  had  tried  and  failed  to 
**goby"  the  fleet  steer. 

Comet  had  taken  his  name  from  a 
former  owner,  and  it  was  given  him 
because  of  his  wonderful  speed  and  a 
habit  ot  flying  his  long  tail  as  a  hori- 
zontnl  streamer  while  "cutting**  away 
from  the  herd  and  the  herder*  s  pony. 
The  owner  was  willing  to  sell  the  ani- 
mal cheap,  because  he  was  unruly  and 
hard  to  break.  Emmet  heard  of  the 
chance  to  buy,  and  bethought  him  oi 
the  plan,  often  adopted  in  Norway,  ot 
driving  oxen  singly. 

But  he  had  no  ready  money. 
Although  he  had  strong  objedions  to 
running  into  debt,  he  did  so  now,  and 
obtained  Comet  by  giving  his  note  for 
twenty  dollars.  Then,  having  fash- 
ioned a  yoke  and  harness  of  the  Norse 
pattern,  he  set  to  work  with  chara<5ler- 
istic  patience  and  kindness  to  bring  the 
big,  headstrong  animal  ''under  the 
yoke.** 

His  success,  though  won  after  a  hard 


struggle,  was  complete,  and,  in  a  few 
weeks,  Comet,  hitched  to  a  vehide 
made  from  two  wheek  of  an  old  wagon, 
with  Emmet  seated  upon  the  axle,  was 
driven  to  Boomerang.  There  the 
young  fellow  bought  a  few  boards  at 
the  lumber  yard,  nailed  together  a 
rough  box.  secured  it  by  bolts  and 
braces  to  the  axle  which  had  served 
him  for  a  seat,  and  rode  home  in 
triumph. 

That  autumn  Emmet  bought  a  small 
ten- inch  stirring  plough,  and  turned 
over  ten  acres  of  sod.  The  steer 
pulled  the  implement  with  ease  after  a 
short  training. 

The  next  year  another  ten  acres  was 
broken  upon  the  homestead,  and 
Comet  was  still  sufficient  for  all 
Emmet*  s  purposes.  It  was  in  Oftober 
of  this  year  that  the  event  which  is  the 
subje<5l  of  this  narrative  occurred. 

Emmet  was  ploughing.  The  day 
was  one  of  those  common  to  that  sea- 
son in  new  prairie  regions,  smoky, 
with  a  strong  northwest  wind  smelling 
of  burned  grass,  a  fine  dust  of  cinders 
sifting  down,  and  the  sun  shiain? 
through  smoke  and  dust  with  a  dul| 
red  glare.  But  as  Emmet  had  some 
time  before  burned  a  broad  '  'fire  break'' 
around  his  shanty,  grain  and  hay- 
stacks, he  noted  these  evidences  of 
raging  fires  without  uneasiness.  They 
came  at  some  time  every  autumn. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon that  little  Jake  and  Lib  Walker 
came  into  his  field,  bringing  some 
grain-bags  which  Emmet  had  lent  their 
father  to  use  during  his  threshing  the 
week  before. 

Walker  lived  at  the  foot  of  Rush 
Lake,  about  a  mile  from  the  school- 
house,  where  the  young  Norwegian 
had  taken  lessons  in  English,  ani  these 
little  fellows,  Jake  and  Lib,  had  been 
his  schoolmates  when  the  "big  bliz- 
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zard*'  came,  cutting  them  off  suddenly 
from  home  and  imperilling  their  lives. 

"HaMo,  Yakie;  hal-lo.  Libbie!  You 
akoot  fays  fom  home,  aint  it?**  was 
Emmet*s  greeting  as  the  lads  came  up, 
each  staggering  under  a  back- load  of 
sacks. 

*'We*ve  been  a  good  deal  further'n 
this  more'n  once,**  said  Jake,  **and 
we*ve  got  to  go  clear  round  the  lake*n 
drive  home  the  cows  yit  to-night. 
The* re  away  over  yonder,**  pointing 
across  the  lake,  **where  the  wild  rice 
grows  'long  the  edge,  and  pa*s  gone 
to  town." 

**Sit  you  ride  town  on  t'em  packs 
t*ere,'*  said  Emmet,  **unt  rest  yo* 
leeks,  unt  I  feel  let  Comet  rest,  too.  I 
did  tink  meppe  as  I  coot  feenish  tot 
Uoughin'  py  night-time,  put  I  ton*t 
know  off  I  ken  to  ut*' 

And  then,  seated  on  the  plough - 
beam,  he  talked  pleasantly  with  the 
boys  for  a  few  minutes,  then,  telling 
them  that  he  would  carry  the  sacks  to 
the  house  when  he  turned  out,  bade 
them  **look  out  unt  not  ket  lost  een 
t*em  tall  krasses,'* — tall  grass — as  they 
trudged  sturdily  away  towards  the 
upper  end  o)  the  lake. 

The  lads  had  been  gone  from  the 
field  about  half  an  hour  when  Emmet 
noted  with  alarm  that  the  smoke  which 
had  pervaded  the  air  all  day  had  thick- 
ened, until  now  the  sun  was  almost 
douded  over,  showing  only  a  dull  red 
disk.  The  smell  of  burning  grass  had 
grown  more  pungent. 

His  lears  were  aroused  wholly  on 
account  of  the  two  boys  who  had  gone 
to  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  The 
field  in  which  he  was  at  work  lay  upon 
the  south  side  of  the  hill  upon  which 
his  shanty  stood,  shutti^jg  off  the  view 
to  north  and  west,  from  whence  the 
wind  was  blowing. 
He  unhitched  Comet  at  once,  and 


drove  him  at  a  trot  to  the  top  of  the 
hill. 

No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  crest 
than  he  saw  cause  enoueh  for  alarm. 
Not  two  miles  away  to  the  northwest 
dense  volumes  of  smoke  were  rising 
and  rolling  forward  over  a  broad  stretch 
of  prairie.  A  big  prairie  fire  was 
sweeping  down  at  a  tremendous  rate  of 
speed,  the  **head  fire**  lining  out  di- 
redly  towards  the  head  of  the  lake. 

What  could  he  do  to  save  those  two 
boys?  was  the  young  Norwegian's  first 
thought.  They  must  be  even  at  that 
moment,  he  thought,  well  round  the 
head  of  the  lake,  wading  through  the 
tall  grass  of  the  flat.  There  was  no 
bank  to  the  lake  upon  that  side;  wild 
rice  and  tall  rushes  grew  far  out  into 
the  water,  and  this  swamp  growth 
would  burn  to  its  very  edge.  He 
could  not  race  with  the  fire  on  foot, 
and  he  doubted  if  even  a  horse  would 
be  able  to  outstrip  it,  but  he  instantly 
resolved  to  make  the  trial  with 
Comet. 

He  had  frequently  ridden  the  big 
fellow,  who  had  become  as  docile  and 
obedient  as  a  dog,  to  and  from  the 
field,  hawing  and  geeing  him  about  at 
will.  Now,  if  possible,  he  would  ride 
the  fleet-looted  steed  to  some  purpose. 
To  throw  off  the  yoke  and  harness,  tie  ' 
a  rope  around  the  animal's  body  to 
cling  to,  and  another  to  either  horn  to 
serve  as  reins,  was  the  work  of  a  min- 
ute; then,  whip  in  hand,  Emmet  moun- 
ted and  was  off. 

Comet,  feeling  a  lew  stinging  blows 
ol  the  whip,  broke  away  at  his  swiftest 
trot.  Althbugh  his  gait  had  more 
than  once  defied  the  best  trotters  of  the 
settlement,  the  big  steer  could  hold  it 
with  ease  for  a  length  of  lime  that 
seemed  incredible.  In  fafl,  as  had 
been  proved  when  Comet  ran  wild 
among  the  settlement  herds,  the  ani- 
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mal  was  as  nearly  tireless  as  flesh  and 
blood  could  be. 

But  it  was  a  rough  ride,  and  Emmet 
was  obliged  to  cling  tightly  with  one 
hand  to  the  girth-rope,  while  manag- 
ing reins  and  whip  with  the  other. 

The  whip,  however,  was  not  needed, 
and  the  rider  had  only  to  yell  *'Hi! 
Hi!**  to  keep  the  steer  flying  at  his 
best  gait.  With  head  up  and  tail 
streaming,  Comet  roudcd  the  point 
of  the  lake,  some  half-mile  from  the 
knoll  cabin,  just  as  the  **head-fire** 
reached  the  upper  end  of  the  flat  which 
lay  to  west  and  north  of  the  lake. 

That  **head-fire"  was  now  not  a 
mile  distant,  and  was  coming  dire<5Uy 
down  the  flat  which  followed  the  south- 
east end  of  the  lake. 

The  smoke  had  grown  so  thick  that 
Emmet  could  only  see  a  few  hundred 
feet  ahead,  but  he  kept  well  within 
sight  of  the  lake  shore,  knowing  that 
the  boys  could  not  have  gone  far  down 
as  yet,  and  that  they  were  not  likely 
to  wander  far  from  the  lake's  edge,  for 
fear  of  getting  lost.  Their  cattle,  too, 
would  be  found  along  shore,  feeding 
upon  the  rice-heads. 

*»Hi!  Hi!  Hi  !'* 

Away  they  tore  through  the  high 
grass,  across  ditches,  over  rough, 
boggy  spots,  the  rider  getting  a  terrible 
pounding,  the  steer  possessed  of  but 
one  instsnft,  it  seemed, — to  respond 
to  those  sharp  yells  with  the  utmost 
possible  strides  of  his  long,  fleet  legs. 

The  fire  meanwhile  was  gaining 
every  moment,  in  spite  of  his  tremen- 
dous exertion.  Emmet  could  see  that 
the  smoke  closed  in  thicker,  and  leel 
that  the  air  was  growing  hot  and  op- 
pressive. 

But  suddenly  two  little  dark  obje<5ls 
appeared  a  lew  yards  ahead,  bobbing 
above  the  waving  grass. 

Emmet  gave  a  shont  of  delight;  i^ 


was  the  black  heads  of  Jake  and  Lib 
nodding  as  they  ran.  Their  hats  were 
off,  and  they  were  running  as  fast  as 
the  wilderness  of  grass  would  let  them. 
In  an  instant  Comet  was  alongside, 
and,  with  a  few  sharp  whoas  and  a 
hard  pull  at  the  reigns,  Emmet 
managed  to  stop  him  but  a  few  yards 
in  front  of  the  boys. 

They  ran  to  him  with  eager  shouts, 
their  fright  turned  to  joy  at  the  sight  of 
him.  But  without  waiting  to  answer 
them  he  leaned  forward,  caught  Lib 
by  the  arm,  and  swimg  him  up  in  front, 
then  heli>ed  Jake  to  scramble  on  be- 
hind. 

**Hank  tight  to  me,  Yake,**  he  said; 
then,  throwing'an  arm  around  Lib  and 
grasping  the  rope,  he  dug  his  heels 
into  Comet's  ribs,  and,  with  a  shrill 
"Hi!  Hi!"  set  the  steer  oft  again  at  a 
swinging  pace. 

The  crackle  and  roar  of  the  fire  could 
plainly  be  heard  as  they  started,  and 
Comet,  either  objefting  to  his  additional 
burden  or  uneasy  at  the  smell  and  the 
roar  of  the  fire,  began  snorting  and 
throwing  his  head  on  either  side 
ominously. 

Emmet  feared  that  the  steer  would 
become  unmanageable,  and,  as  a  last 
resort,  determined  to  run  him  into  the 
lake  and  make  a  swim  lor  it  Some- 
where not  far  below  he  knew  there  was 
an  arm  of  the  lake  about  one  hundred 
yards  wide,  extending  out  a  consider- 
able distance  into  the  flat,  and  this  arm, 
or  bayou,  he  had  hoped  to  reach. 

He  knew  that  Comet  would  not  hesi- 
tate an  instant  to  plunge  into  it  and 
swim, — the  steer  had  been  known  to 
swim  clear  across  the  lake  itself, — ^and 
once  upon  the  other  side  he  could  soon 
make  his  litde  party  safe. 

Suddenly  the  smoke  lifted,  and  he 
ventured  a  glance  backward.  The 
sight    was    appalling!      The    sm<>lfe, 
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driven  upward  by  the  rush  of  heated 
air,  was  flying  above  their  heads,  leav- 
ing the  jumping  flames  in  plain  view. 

The  head  fire  was  not  a  quarter-mile 
distant,  Emmet  judged,  and  was  bear- 
ing down  on  them  with  terrible  speed, 
the  flames  shooting  higher  than  he  had 
ever  seen  them  rise  before. 

Little  Jake  and  Lib  clung  to  him 
without  a  word,  while  Comet  threw 
his  head  about  and  snorted  more  vio- 
lently than  before. 

But  suddenly  there  was  a  strip  of 
water  before  them;  the  arm  of  the  lake 
had  been  reached.  A  moment  more, 
and  they  were  into  it  with  a  splash,  and 
Comet  was  swimming  with  his  heavy 
burden  and  carrying  it  more  easily 
than  he  had  been  able  to  bear  it  upon 
land;  but  his  body  sank  until  the  water 
came  up  to  Jake's  waist,  and  nothing 
but  the  nose  and  horns  of  the  steer 
could  be  seen. 

But  swimming  was  much  slower 
work  than  running  had  been,  and  by 
the  time  the  opposite  shore  was  reached 
the  fire  was  already  roaring  at  the  other 
edge.  Emmet  leaped  oft  into  the  edge 
of  the  water,  and  pulled  Jake  and  Lib 
with  him. 

"Here?*'  he  shouted,  giving  them 
the  ropes.  **Hank  light  to  'im;  ton't 
let  'im  loose  off"  you  can  holt  to  'im. 
You  yust  so  safe  as  to  home  now." 

They  obeyed  manfully,  and  Emmet, 
drawing  a  match-box  from  his  vest 
pocket,  dropped  upon  his  knees  at  the 
nearest  dry  place,  and,  lighting  a 
match,  held  his  hat  over  it  until  the 
flame  had  touched  the  blades  of  grass 
which  he  bent  toward  it;  then  he 
stepped  back  into  the  water  and  took 
charge  of  the  steer  again. 

The  flames  on  the  other  side  had  now 
reached  the  very  water's  ed|ge,  and 
bunches  of  burning  grass  were  blown 
towards  them. 


For  an  instant  the  heat  was  intense, 
almost  scorching.  Great  tongues  of 
angry  flame  lapped  over  among  the 
waters  and  reached  out  toward  them. 
Then,  with  a  final  crackling  whishf 
they  died  out,  leaving  a  black,  smok- 
ing surface  beyond 

The  fire  swept  on  around  the  bayou, 
but  meanwhile  Emmet's  small  blaze 
sprang  up  and  stretched  away,  gather- 
ing force  and  speed  as  it  swept  a  wider 
space. 

Comet  took  things  quietly  after  his 
swim,  which  had  cooled  his  skin,  and 
his  dripping  coat  of  hair  served  to  pro- 
te<5l  him  from  the  violent  heat  which 
reigned  lor  a  moment. 

"Fall,"  said  Emmet,  when  the  coast 
was  clear,  **Fall,  little  poys,  ve  kenko 
to  you'  house  now." 

Walker's  house  was  only  a  mile  dis- 
tant, but  they  reached  it  long  after  the 
fire  had  passed,  and  found  that  Mrs. 
Walker  had  been  nearly  wild  about  her 
boys  until  she  saw  them  coming. 

**I  might  have  known  you'd  save 
'em,"  she  said  to  Emmet,  while  grate- 
ful tears  ran  down  her  face,  as  she 
listened  to  the  story  of  their  escape. 
Their  catde  had  taken  fright  and  come 
home  about  an  hour  before. 


There  was  a  banquet  at  Austin  not 
long  since,  at  which  Governor  Lubbock 
made  the  following  speech.  **When 
lam  traveling  in  foreign  parts, "  said 
the  Governor,  enthusiastically,**!  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  am  from  the  Lone 
Star  State.  When  I  register  at  a  hotel 
I  pick  out  a  pen  with  a  broad  point 
and  I  write  after  my  name  in  big  letters: 
*From  Texas.'"  **Yes,"  whispered  a 
gentleman  who  happened  to  be  present 
at  the  banquet,  **and  when  the  hotel 
clerk  sees  it  he  asks  for  cash  in  advance 
and  puts  the  Texan  up  in  the  sixth 
story." 
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**What  do  you  think  of  my  becom- 
ing an  author  and  relying  for  support 
upon  my  pen?"  says  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, in  a  letter  written  when  he  was 
a  student  in  Bowdoin  College.  * 'In- 
deed, I  think  the  illegibility  of  my 
handwriting  is  very  author- like." 
That  illegibility  he  retained  all  his  life, 
and  after  his  death  several  of  his  manu- 
scripts remained  long  unpublished  be- 
cause no  one  was  able  to  decipher  their 
intricacies. 

But  there  may  be  some  question  as 
to  his  adje<5live  of  * 'author-like. " 
Many  writers  have  been  even  worse 
scribes  than  Hawthorne  himself,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  whose 
penmanship  is  remarkable  lor  neatness 
and  beauty.  Among  living  authors, 
Howells,  Holmes,  Bret  Harte,  Andrew 
Lang,  William  Norris,  Frederick 
Locker,  and  George  Macdonald  write 
hands  that  are  plain  and  legible  and 
often  beautiful,  without  any  strongly 
distinftive  charaderistics.  Among  the 
authors  of  the  past.  Gray,  Moore, 
I^igh  Hunt,  Walter  Scott,  and  Bu- 
chanan Read  possessed  a  pleasing 
running  hand  which  also  failed  to 
express  any  decided  individuality. 
Longfellow's  handwriting  was  a  bold, 
irank  back- hand.  By  rant's  was  ag- 
gressive and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but 
had  QO  poetical  charafteristics;  and 
Keat^s  was  rather  too  clerical  for  the 
most  dainty  of  modem  poets. 

Thackeray's  penmanship  was  mar- 
vellously neat,  but  so  small  that  it 
could  not  always  be  read  with  comfort 
by  any  but  microscopic  eyes.  He  is 
reported  to  haive  said  that  if  all  other 
methods  of  livelihood  were  to  fail  him 
he  would  undertake  to  write  the  Lord's 
Prayer  on  his  thumb-nail.      Charles 


Dickens'  writing  was  much  less  beauti- 
ful, but  almost  equally  minute,  and  his 
habit  of  writing  with  blue  ink  upon  blue 
paper,  with  frequent  interlineations  and 
cross-lines,  made  his  copy  a  burden 
alike  to  compositor  and  proof- reader. 
Douglas  Jerrold  was  an  offender  of  the 
same  sort  He  jotted  down  his  jokes 
upon  little  slips  of  blue  paper  in  letters 
smaller  than  the  type  in  which  they 
were  presently  to  be  set.  Captain 
Marry  at' s  handwriting  was  so  fine  that 
whenever  the  copyist  rested  from  his 
labors  he  was  obliged  to  stick  a  pin 
where  he  left  off,  in  order  to  find  the 
place  again.  Charlotte  Bronte' s  hand- 
writing appeared  to  have  been  traced 
with  a  needle.  Other  experts  in  mi- 
croscopic penmanship  are  the  English 
novelists  R.  D.  Blackmoreand  William 
Black,  who  write  tiny  charaflers  that 
are  almost  undecipherable  at  first  sight, 
and  the  Americans  George  Cable  and 
Julian  Hawthorne.  The  latter  forms 
his  letters  with  care  and  precision,  but 
they  are  almosC  infinitesimal  in  size. 

Nothing  is  more  noticeable  than  the 
difference  between  the  hands  of  those 
who  seem  satisfied  with  their  words, 
who  seem  to  find  pleasure  in  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  they  express  their 
thoughts,  and  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  words  and 
are  disposed  to  torture  language  until 
it  expresses  something  more  or  some- 
thing less.  Mathematicians,  as  a  rule, 
write  untidy,  scrambling  hands,  be- 
cause their  thought  so  constandy  dis- 
tances their  powers  of  expression  in 
words  or  symbols  that  they  grow  care- 
less in  their  attempt  to  keep  pace  with 
it.  Lawyers,  on  the  other  hand, 
usually  write  a  precise  and  orderly 
hand,  because  they  are  fond  of  verbiage 
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and  are  accustomed  to  employ  more 
words  than  are  necessary  to  express 
their  thought.  Fluent  writers  like 
Anthony  Trollope  or  Professor  Tyndall 
write  an  easy  running  hand,  but  poets 
like  Swinburne,  Tennyson,  or  Brown- 
ing seem  to  throw  over  the  words  they 
write  shadows  of  dissatisfa<5lion  that 
they  express  something  more  or  some- 
thing less,  or  at  all  events  something 
different,  as  though  words  were  a 
wrong  to  their  soul  and  a  sort  of  parody 
on  the  *  true  expressiveness  of  sound. 
Carlyle  reconstru<5ls  with  pen  and  gall 
what  his  mind  and  eyes  have  seen,  and 
in  the  patient  but  crabbed  and  oddly- 
emphasized  handwriting  much  of  his 
temperament  may  be  read.  *  *  Eccentric 
and  spiteful  little  flourishes,  * '  says  one  of 
his  friends,  **dart  about  his  manuscript 
in  various  odd  ways,  sometimes  evi- 
dently intended  as  a  cross  to  a  /,  but 
constantly  recoiling  in  an  absurd  fash- 
ion, as  if  attempting  a  calligraphical 
summersault,  and  destroying  the  entire 
word  from  which  they  sprung.  Some 
letters  slope  one  way  and  some  another, 
some  are  halt,  maimed,  and  crippled, 
and  all  are  blind/'  He  was  himself 
highly  amused  at  a  story  told  by  his 
London  publishers.  A  Scotch  com- 
positor had  just  been  added  to  the 
force  of  their  printers  on  the  strength 
of  a  recommendation  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  His  first  '*take'*  was 
someof  Carlyle' s  manuscript.  '  *  What ! 
have  you  got  that  man  here?"  he 
feirly  roared.  **I  fled  from  Scotland 
to  get  away  from  him!"  Balzac's 
copy  was  even  worse;  few  printers 
could  read  it,  and  those  who  could 
made  an  express  stipulation  with  their 
employer  to  work  at  it  only  one  hour 
at  a  time.  Even  after  the  hieroglyphics 
had  been  translated  into  print,  the 
proof-sheets  came  back  more  illegible 
than  the  original   copy.     A  French 


writer  describes  them  as  sending  out 
from  each  printed  word  a  dash  of  ink 
like  a  rocket,  finally  breaking  into  a 
fiery  ring  of  phrases,  epithets,  and 
nouns.  These  were  interlined,  crossed, 
written  upside  down,  mixed,  interlaced, 
and  knotted,  forming  a  word-puzzle 
which  made  even  the  stoutest  composi- 
tor quail. 

Byron  was  nearly  as  bad.  His 
handwriting  was  a  mere  scrawl,  and 
his  additions  in  the  proof  were  gener- 
ally greater  than  the  orignal  text.  To 
one  poem,  which  contained  only  four 
hundred  lines  in  the  first  draught,  one 
thousand  were  added  in  proofs.  Dean 
Stanley,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
was  invited  by  a  New  York  magazine 
to  contribute  an  article  on  some  timely 
topic.  A  paper  was  promptly  written 
and  duly  received,  but  the  editor,  to 
his  great  consternation,  could  not  read 
it  himself,  and  found  it  undecipherable 
by  the  most  expert  printers.  Finally 
the  editor  was  obliged  to  return  the 
manuscript  to  England  to  be  re- written, 
and  then  the  timeliness  of  the  subject 
had  evaporated. 

Sometimes,  however,  even  the  writer 
himself  cannot  read  what  he  has  writ- 
ten. We  are  told  of  Jules  Janin,  for 
instance,  that  when  a  reckless  com- 
positor came  to  him  and  besought  him 
to  decipher  some  pages  of  .his  own 
manuscript,  the  great  man  replied  that 
he  would  rather  re-write  than  attempt 
to  read  over  again  what  he  had  once 
written.  Napoleon's  handwriting  was 
not  only  illegible,  it  is  said  that  his  let- 
ters from  Germany  to  Josephine  were 
at  first  taken  lor  rough  maps  of  the 
seat  of  war.  Rufus  Choate,  whose 
signature  has  been  aptly  compared  to 
a  gridiron  struck  by  lightning,  was 
equally  unfortunate.  While  having 
his  house  repaired,  he  had  promised 
to  send  the  model  for  a  carved  mantel- 
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piece.  Failing  to  obtain  what  he 
wanted,  he  wrote  to  his  workman  to 
that  efl[e<5i.  The  carpenter  eyed  the 
missive  from  all  points  of  view,  and 
finally  decided  that  it  must  be  the 
promised  plan  :  so  he  set  to  work  to 
fashion  what  must  have  been  the  most 
original  mantel- piece  that  ever  orna- 
mented a  room. 

But  no  penman,  either  American 
or  foreign,  could  have  been  worse 
than  Horace  Greeley.  **Good  God'" 
said  a  new  compositor  to  whom  a 
**take'*  of  the  editor's  copy  had  been 
handed,  "if  Belshazzar  had  seen  this 
writing  on  the  wall,  he  would  have 
been  more  terrified  than  he  was.*'  It 
may  have  been  this  very  man  of  whom 
a  good  story  is  told.  Becoming  dis- 
gusted with  his  typographical  blunders, 
Greeley  sent  a  note  up  to  the  foreman, 
requsting  him  to  discharge  the  man  at 
once,  as  he  was  too  inefficient  a  work- 
man to  be  any  longer  employed  on 
the  Tribune.  The  foreman  obeyed 
the  instructions;  but  before  leaving, 
the  compositor  managed  to  get  pos- 
session of  Greeley's  note.  He  at  once 
went  to  a  rival  office  and  applied  for 
a  position,  showing  the  note  as  a  letter 
of  recommendation.  The  foreman 
pored  long  and  earnestly  over  the 
crabbed  penmanship.  Finally  he 
thought  he  saw  a  clue, — **Oh,  I  see! 
*good  and  efficient  compositor,  and 
a  long  time  employed  on  the  Tribune, 


— Horace  Greeley.'  " —  and  immedi- 
ately set  him  to  work. 

Once  upon  a  time  Mr.  M.  B.  Castle, 
of  Sandwich,  Illinois,  invited  Mr. 
Greeley  to  lecture.  To  this  the  follow- 
ing reply  was  sent: 

"Dkar  Sir, — lam  overworked,  andgrow- 
ing  old.  I  shall  be  sixty  next  February  third. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  I  must  decline  to  lec- 
ture henceforth,  except  in  this  immediate 
vicinity,  if  I  do  at  all.  I  cannot  promise  to 
visit  Illinois  on  that  errand.— certainly  not 
now.     Yours, 

Horace  Greeley. 

•*M.  B.  Castle, 

Sandwich.  111." 

We  can  partly  imagine  the  great  ef- 
forts made  by  the  lecture  committee 
and  others  to  decipher  Horace's  pot- 
hooks, and  the  delight  which  they 
must  have  felt  at  their  ultimate  success. 
That  they  were  successful,  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  answer  forwarded 
in  due  time  to  Mr.  Greeley: 

"Sandwich,  111.,  May  12 
"Horace  Greeley,  New  Yofk  Tribune, 

"Dear  Sir,—  Your  acceptance  to  lecture 
before  our  association  next  winter  came  to 
hand  this  morning.  Your  penmanship  not 
being  the  plainest,  it  took  some  time  to  trans- 
late it,  but  we  succeeded,  and  would  say  your 
time— 'ihird  of  February' — and  terms — 'sixty 
dollars'— are  perfectly  satisfactory.  As  you 
suggest,  we  may  be  able  to  get  you  other  en- 
gagements in  this  immediate  vicinity;  if  so. 
we  will  advise  you. 

"Yours  respectfully, 

"M.  B.  Castle." 

William  S.  Walsh. 


IIOW^  A   GREAT  DOCTOR    WON  HIS    U^AY. 


Sir  Andrew  Clark,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in 
London,  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished medical  men  in  the  world. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  conneflcd 
with  the  medical  school  of  the  London 


Hospital.  The  first  clinical  ledures 
ever  given  in  England  were  delivered 
at  this  institution,  and  the  first  labora- 
tory organized  in  the  country  for  the 
pradical  teaching  of  physiology  and 
pathology  was  organized  by  the  Lon- 
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don  Hospital.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
members  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
staff  of  the  hospital  presented  to  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  a  portrait  of  himself, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation 
Sir  Andrew  made  a  speech  which  is 
mteresting  and  instruftive  as  showing 
that  even  in  these  modern  days  the 
highest  degree  of  success  is  attainable 
by  those  who,  when  they  start  out  in 
life,  have  very  lew  advantages. 

Sir  Andrew  Clark  was  bom  in  Scot- 
land, and  received  his  early  education 
at  Aberdeen.  He  went  to  London  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1853,  to  study 
pathology,  but  with  no  intention  what- 
ever of  engaging  in  the  praftice  of 
medicine.  He  says  he  had  never  seen 
his  parents,  for  they  died  in  his  in- 
fency;  he  had  never  lived  under  the 
roof  of  a  relative;  he  had  only  one  ac- 
quaintance; he  had  no  introdu6lions, 
and  he  was  in  such  poor  health  that, 
according  to  a  physician  whom  he 
consulted  at  the  time,  his  expe<5lation 
of  life  was  only  one  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  tells  us  that  he  had  some  ad- 
vantages by  way  of  counterbalance. 
These  were  a  small  patrimony,  large 
love  of  work,  and  perfeft  self-depend- 
ence, which  prevented  him  from  ever 
asking  fcivors  of  any  man.  **I  had 
the  habit  of  dealing  with  every  day  of 
my  life  as  if  it  were  my  whole  life,**  he 
says.  '*I  was  contented  and  happy 
over  what  the  day  brought  me.  I  had 
no  ambition  of  any  kind,  and  I  hated 
schemes  and  intrigues.*' 

The  first  employment  of  young  Clark 
at  the  London  Hospital  was  in  the 
museum  of  that  institution.  After  he 
had  been  tfiere  a  while  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred on  the  staff,  and  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  appointment,  being 
warmly  supported  by  his  colleagues 
and  the  medical  students.  There 
were  other  candidates  for  the  place, 


and  the  contest  was  a  severe  one.  *  *It 
was  the  greatest  fight,  *  *  says  Sir  An- 
drew Clark,  *  *that  had  ever  been  fought 
at  a  London  Hospital,  and  I  well  re- 
member when  the  fight  was  over  how 
one  of  the  opposing  parties  said: 
Toor  Scotch  beggar,  let  him  have  it; 
he  cannot  by  any  possibility  have  six 
months  to  live.*  But  the  race  is  not 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong;  I  am  still  living  and  working 
among  you  to-day,  the  sole  represen- 
tative of  the  staff  of  thirty-five  years 
ago.**  At  that  time  the  young  doc- 
tor would  probably  have  found  it 
pretty  difficiult  to  obtain  any  life  in- 
surance, the  chances  being  strongly 
against  him  as  compared  with  his  as- 
sociates in  the  hospital,  and  yet  his  life 
would  have  been  tiie  best  risk  of  all,  as 
the  event  has  proved. 

After  frankly  saying  that  he  never 
expe<Sed  to  achieve  the  material  suc- 
cess he  has  met  with.  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  said  he  presumed  some  of  the 
students  present  would  like  to  know 
from  hun  what  conditions  he  thought 
were  essential  to  make  a  man  a  success- 
ful physician.  Here  are  the  opinions 
he  expressed  on  this  point : 

* 'First,  I  believe  that  every  man*s 
success  is  within  himself,  and  must 
come  out  of  himself  No  true,  abid- 
ing and  just  success  can  come  to  any 
man  in  any  other  way.  Secondly,  a 
man  must  be  seriously  in  earnest.  He 
must  a<5l  with  singleness  of  heart  and 
purpose;  he  must  do  with  all  his  might 
and  with  all  his  concentration  of 
thought  the  one  thing  at  the  one  time 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  do.  And 
if  some  of  my  young  friends  should  say 
here,  'I  cannot  do  that — I  cannot  love 
work,*  then  I  answer  that  there  is  a 
certain  remedy,  and  it  is  work.  Work 
in  spite  of  yourself,  and  make  the 
habit  of  work,  and  when-^the  habit  of 
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work  is  formed  it  will  be  transfigured 
into  the  love  of  work;  and  at  last  you 
will  not  only  abhor  idleness,  but  you 
will  have  no  happiness  out  of  the  work 
which  then  you  are  constrained  from 
love  to  do.  Thirdly,  the  man  must  be 
charitable,  not  censorious — self-effac- 
ing, and  not  self-seeking;  and  he  must 
try  at  once  to  think  and  to  do  the  best 
for  his  rivals  and  antagonists  that  can 
be  done.  Fourthly,  the  man  must  be- 
lieve that  labor  is  life,  that  successful 
labor  is  life  and  gladness,  and  that  suc- 
cessful labor,  with  high  aims  and  just 
objefts,  will  bring  to  him  the  fullest, 
truest,  and  happiest  life  fliat  can  be 
lived  upon  the  earth.** 

Such  autobiographical  fa<5b  as  are 
revealed  in  an  address  of  this  kind  by 
a  man  whose  success  enables  him  to 
speak  with  authority,  are  not  only  in- 
teresting to  readers  generally,  but 
particularly  cheering  and  encouraging 
to  young  men  who  are  starting  out  in 
professional  and  other  careers,  many 
of  them  with  a  feeling  that  they  are 
suffering  from  disadvantages  which  can 
hardly  be  overcome.     It  is  true  that 


the  case  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark  in  his 
youth  was  not  one  of  poverty,  as  he 
tells  us  that  he  had  a  smaU  patrimony, 
but  he  was  burdened  by  a  degree  of 
physical  weakness  which  promised  an 
early  death,  and  he  entered  upon  the 
struggles  of  professional  life  in  London 
wholly  without  the  aid  of  relatives, 
friends,  or  even  acquaintances.  If  a 
man  under  such  circumstances  can  at- 
tain the  highest  professional  rank  in 
the  greatest  capitol  in  the  world,  surely 
no  one  should  be  discouraged. 

No  saying  is  more  common  amonjf 
physicians  than  the  declaration  that  a 
strong  physical  constitution  and  good 
health  are  necessary  to  success  in  life; 
yet  there  have  been  many  instances  in 
which  this  rule  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  true.  Darwin,  the  greatest  natura- 
list of  his  time,  was  always  an  invalid, 
and  here  we  have  Sir  Andre  wClark,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  telling  us  that  he  was  so 
sickly  that  his  life  was  not  deemed 
worth  a  year's  purchase  when  he  be- 
gan the  aftive  work  of  his  singularly 
successful  career. 


From  Illustrated  PacyU  StaUs. 
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The  sun  shone  in  warm  on  the  well- 
scrubbed  floor  and  shining  stove  with 
its  bright  copper  tea-kettle.  The  cat 
dosed  on  the  patchwork  cushion  in  the 
big  wooden  rocking  chair,  and  a  tired 
woman,  slight  with  bent  shoulders, 
stood  in  the  doorway.  She  was  nerv- 
ously fingering  her  apron  and  watching 
a  tall,  broad-shouldered  man  who  was 
blacking  his  boots  on  the  lower  step. 

**Maria,'*  he  said  presendy,  looking 
up,  **aint  you  going  to  get  ready?*' 

*  'Do  you  really  want  me  to  go,  John?* ' 
she  asked,  looking  as  if  she  dreaded 


his  answer.  '  *I  would  so  much  rather 
stay  at  home." 

*  That's  always  the  way  with  you 
women,"  he  retorted  angrily.  **You 
never  want  to  go  out  with  a  man,  and 
you  are  always  on  your  *high  horse'  if 
he  wants  to  go  by  himself." 

'*Of  course  I  will  go  if  you  care  to 
have  me." 

'*Well,  you  know  well  enough  I  do; 
the  Lord  knows  it  isn't  often  we  get  a 
pleasant  evening  out  and  we'd  better 
go  when  we're  asked." 

They  had  gone  in  the  house  and  she 
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was  putting  on  her  best  dress  in  honor 
of  the  little  evening  party  to  which 
they  had  been  invited. 

A  plain  black  dress  it  was  of  poor 
quality,  and  made  in  a  style  of  fifteen 
years  ago.  It  hung  about  her  in 
straight  lank  folds,  and  as  she  fastened 
the  plain  white  collar  at  her  neck,  she 
wished  she  had  a  better  dress.  She 
was  young  still,  but  the  hair  banded 
back  plain  from  her  forehead  had  many 
a  streak  of  grey. 

*'I  wish  I  looked  a  little  nicer,"  she 
said,  turning  to  her  husband. 

'*0h!  you  look  well  enough,"  he 
said  indiflferendy,  as  he  wrestled  with  a 
stiff  white  shirt  that  had  been  polished 
that  very  day  by  her  own  tired  fingers. 

**Seems  to  me  you  haven't  made  a 
very  good  job  of  this  shirt,  Maria. 
Maybe  I'd  better  have  bought  a  new 
one  for  to-night.  Which  necktie 
would  you  wear?  I  ought  to  have  a 
new  one;  these  all  look  shabby." 

"They  always  looked  well  enough 
before,"  said  his  wife. 

"Yes,  but  this  is  a  littiedlflerent  than 
anytime  they  ever  asked  us  before. 
Dr.  Jones  and  his  wife  will  be  there, 
too,  you  know." 

"Just  a  few  friends  in  for  a  pleasant 
evening  before  I  go,"  Mrs.  Belden 
had  said  when  she  stopped  him  on  his 
way  home  from  work  that  night,  *  'and 
we  would  so  like  you  to  come,  Mr.  Sut- 
ton. The  young  folks  can  have  some 
music  and  a  game  of  cards;  you  and  I 
will  have  a  nice  little  chat.  I  shall 
miss  the  pleasant  evenings  we  have 
had  since  I  have  been  here.  I  do  ap- 
preciate a  congenial  friend;  it  is  so 
rarely  I  find  one.  Now,  my  dear  good 
husband  thinks  I  chatter  too  much, 
and  would  alwajrs  rather  I  would  let  him 
read  his  paper  in  peace.  You  are  never 
80  unsympathetic,  my  dear  Mr.  Sut- 
ton," she  said  with  a  suspicious  tender- 


ness in  her  voice.  'Imustgoinnowand 
let  you  hurry  home  to  that  good  wife 
of  yours.  What  a  hard  working,  in- 
dnstriousold  soul  she  is  I  Not  exactly 
old  in  years,"  she  had  added  hastily, 
seeing  a  frown  on  his  face,  **but  old  in 
care,  and — and  in  style,  you  know.  No 
one  can  help  seeing  her  merit,  but  you 
know  she  is  a  litde  old  fashioned;  and, 
my  dear  Mr.  Sutton,  she  is  not  exacdy 
the  kind  of  a  woman  I  think  you 
ought  to  have  married.  You  should 
have  chosen  some  one  who  could  sym- 
pathize with  you,  and  do  you  credit 
in  the  sphere  you  were  meant  to  oc- 
cupy. There!  I  must  not  keep  you. 
Ta  ta,"  and  she  tripped  up  the  garden 
walk  as  gracefully  as  her  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  avoirdupois  would 
allow. 

He  was  thinking  of  her  flattering 
words  now,  and  cast  a  furtive  glance 
at  his  wile.  Truly  she  did  not  look 
much  like  Mrs.  Belden  in  style  or 
dress.  He  wondered  with  a  queer 
flutter  of  the  heart  if  she  was  thinking 
of  herself  when  she  spoke  of  a  suitable 
wife  for  him.  She  was  a  charming 
woman  in  his  eyes,  and  he  could  see 
no  fault  in  her  manner. 

**John,"  said  his  wife,  **why  do  you 
suppose  she  asks  us  so  often?  We  are 
not  the  kind  of  people  she  is  used  to 
in  her  own  home." 

**No.  I  should  think  not,"  exclaimed 
her  husband.  '*Ever  since  we've 
been  married,  I've  stuck  right  here. 
I  haven't  gone  a  step  further;  I  just 
stand  still,  and  I  suppose  I  always  will 
— all  because  I  haven't  a  different  sort 
of  a  wife,"  he  added  to  himself. 

How  could  he  have  said  it  aloud 
when  she  was  looking  at  him  with  her 
truthful,  affectionate  eyes? 

** Never  mind  John,"  she  said,  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  his  arm.  ** We've 
been  happy  together.     What  dor  we 
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care  for  society  when  we  have  each 
other  and  the  dear  children?  There 
seems  to  me  something  untrue  in  this 
Mrs.  Belden.  I  always  feel  that  she 
is  laughing  at  us  behind  the  sweet 
little  things  she  says.  *  * 

**Nonsense,  Maria!'*  he  said  hastily; 
**why  should  she  laugh  at  us?  Ain't 
I,  and  you  too,  just  as  good  as  she  is?" 

*'Yes,  John,  and  in  some  ways  bet- 
ter; but  she  has  had  more  chance  than 
we  have,  and — well  she  is  a  woman  of 
the  world,  and  we  are  of  the  woods,  I 
guess.*' 

Her  woman's  quick  intuition  had 
penetrated  Mrs.  Belden's  motive,  and 
in  her  heart  she  despised  her,  and 
pitied  John  for  his  infatuation.  Her 
feelings  were  not  at  all  changed  during 
the  evening. 

Mrs.  Belden  was  elegantly  dressed, 
and  wore  flashing  diamonds.  When 
a  game  of  cards  was  proposed,  she  in- 
sisted that  Mrs.  Sutton  should  play, 
saying  she  did  not  care  for  cards,  and 
would  try  to  entertain  Mr.  Sutton 
while  the  rest  enjoyed  themselves. 

Mrs.  Sutton  felt  the  mjusttce  of  her 
position  keenly,  but  it  had  been 
brought  about  so  artfully  that  it  would 
have  been  folly  to  have  made  a  scene. 
She  was  only  a  little  quieter  than 
usual,  all  the  while  congratulating 
herself  that  this  woman  who  so  threat- 
ened her  peace  of  mind  would  soon 
leave  for  her  San  *  Francisco  home. 

During  the  few  weeks  she  had 
boarded  in  their  neighborhood,  she 
had  persistently  tried  to  make  Mr. 
Sutton  dissatisfied  with  his  wife,  his 
home,  and  his  surroundings. 

Although  there  had  been  nothing 
that  poor  little  Mrs.  Sutton  could  use 
as  grounds  against  her,  yet  John's 
discontent  had  been  all  too  plainly 
shown. 

It  was  a  long,  dreary  evening  for 


her;  she  could  but  notice  the  glances 
the  others  cast  at  her  when  the  low 
murmur  of  voices  from  the  sofa  in  the 
comer  reached  them. 

**I  won't  notice  it,"  she  said  to  her- 
self resolutely.  **She  only  wants  to 
make  me  lose  control  of  myself,  I 
know;  I  won't  do  that,"  and  she  set 
her  lips  firmly  together  and  tried  to  be 
interested  in  the  game  of  euchre  they 
were  playing. 

She  thought  the  time  to  go  home 
would  never  come,  but  finally,  with  a 
thankful  heart,  she  found  herself  on 
the  porch  listening  to  Mrs.  Belden's 
polite  invitation  to  visit  her. 

"And  you,  dear  Mr.  Sutton,"  the 
lady  continued,  turning  to  him  as  he 
stood  outlined  against  the  moonlit  sky, 
a  tall,  handsome,  brawny  fellow  in  the 
prime  of  life,  '*when  you  get  lonely 
and  feel  the  need  of  a  littie  congenial 
society,  just  take  a  run  down  our  way. " 

Her  tone  and  manner  were  alike  in- 
sulting to  the  sensitive  wife  standing 
near,  but  the  brave  little  woman  turned 
quietiy  to  the  lady  of  the  house  and 
asked  some  trifling  question.  Then 
she  came  up  to  her  husband,  and  slip- 
ping her  hand  through  his  arm,  said. 
**I  am  ready  now,  John,  if  you  are." 

As  they  went  down  the  walk,  Mrs. 
Belden's  voice  sounded  in  their  ears: 
**1  thought  that  would  rouse  her." 

**Did  you  hear  that,  John  ?  '  asked 
his  wife,  and  her  voice  sounded  hoarse 
and  strained. 

*'Oh,  pshaw !"  he  said  uneasily,  **she 
doesn't  mean  it  the  way  you  take  it" 
But  his  heart  misgave  him  as  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  group  on  the  porch  floated 
out  on  the  air.  He  felt  that  Maria  was 
right,  and  as  they  passed  into  the 
shadow  he  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

For  some  little  time  after  Mrs.  Bel- 
den went  home,  the  Suttons  were  very 
happy  together.     John's  heart  rather 
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smote  bim  when  he  saw  how  bright 
and  cheery  the  little  woman  was  now 
she  had  him  all  to  herself.  Still  his 
vanity  was  very  much  tickled  at  the 
thougfht  of  the  impression  he  had  made. 

* 'Women  are  always  so  jealous  of 
one  another,"  he  said  when  his  con- 
science was  more  than  usually  a6iive; 
and  by  and  by  he  began  to  feel  him- 
self the  aggrieved  one,  for  he  did  miss 
Mrs.  Belden's  pleasant  flattering  ways. 
He  thought  of  her  more  and  more  as 
the  days  sped  on,  till  near  Christmas 
he  felt  he  must  see  her.  As  a  married 
man,  and  careful  of  his  family's  wants, 
he  would  have  resented  the  assertion 
that  he  was  in  love  with  her;  but  the 
little  wife  had  soon  grown  to  see  that 
his  thougl^ts  were  not  with  her,  and 
to  shrink  from  his  side  when  in  his 
sleep  he  would  murmur,  *'Myra  dar- 
ling." Like  the  noble  litde  woman 
she  really  was,  she  bided  her  time  and 
said  no  word  of  anger  or  reproach,  for 
she  felt  sure  he  must  forget  it  in  time. 

He  had  grown  quite  sharp  in  his 
manner  with  her,  and  when,  one  day 
in  December,  he  stood  at  Mrs.  Belden's 
door  and  pulled  the  bell,  he  remem- 
bered with  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  he  had  been  more  than  usually  so 
when  she  had  begged  to  come  with  him. 

He  did  not  guess  how  bitterly  his 
sharp  refusal  had  pained  her,  nor  that 
she  had  found  it  hard  to  believe  him 
true  to  her,  his  own  wife.  He  did  not 
know  that  she  had  turned  from  the 
door  when  he  left  with  her  mind  made 
up  to  leave  him,  and  that  she  was  only 
turned  from  her  purpose  by  her  failure 
to  comfort  their  youngest  child,  a  boy 
of  four,  who  was  crying  for  his  papa. 


''He  would  miss  his  father  so  if  I 
took  him,  and  I  can't  leave  him,"  she 
had  cried,  sinking  on  her  knees  by  the 
bed  where  the  child  had  at  last  sobbed 
himself  to  sleep.  *'0  God  !  bring  him 
back  to  me,  bring  him  back  to  me,  as 
he  was  before  she  came!"  she  had 
cried  in  her  agony. 

He  knew  nothing  of  these  things,  I 
say,  but  when  the  footman  returned 
from  taking  his  card  in,  and  said  with 
a  grin,  **Not  athome,"  his  heart  had 
instantly  turned  to  the  one  that  had 
never  refused  him  comfort.  For  while 
he  had  waited  he  had  plainly  heard 
Mrs.  Belden's  voice  :  ''J^^*^  Sutton  ! 
who  on  earth  !  Oh !  I  remember,  a 
great,  green  country  fellow.  He  was 
handsome,  though,  and  I  had  quite  a 
little  flirtation  with  him,  and  succeeded 
in  making  his  dowdy  littie  wife  in- 
tensely jealous,  r  ve  no  time  to  waste 
on  him  here;  besides,  he  would  in- 
terrupt our  pleasant  talk,  Colonel 
Ormsby.  No,  Parker,  I'm  not  *at 
home'  to  Mr.  Sutton." 

John  walked  aimlessly  about  until 
his  head  seemed  clear  and  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Maria  was  right 
in  her  opinion  of  Mrs.  Belden. 

**To  think  of  her  making  fun  of  me 
to  a  man  like  Ormsby,"  he  said  with 
a  scowl,  for  the  dashing  Colonel's  rep- 
utation was  well  known  even  to  our 
country  hero.  "I'll  go  home  to- 
night," he  said  suddenly,  *'and  be 
there  for  Christmas.  Let  me  see, 
what' 11  I  get  for  Maria?" 

He  went  with  his  arms  and  heart  full, 
and  I  think  there  was  never  such  a 
happy  Christmas  as  the  Suttons  had 
that  year. 
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POPULAR    MISCELLANY. 


SAVINGS    THE    FOUNDATION    OF 
WEALTH. 

The  man  who  saves  something  every 
year,  quotes  a  contemporary,  who  had 
heard  the  remark  from  every  quarter, 
is  on  the  road  to  prosperity.  It  may  not 
be  possible  to  save  much.  If  not,  save  a 
little.  Do  not  think  that  a  dollar  or  a 
dime  is  too  small  a  sum  to  lay  by. 
Everybody  knows  how  little  expendi- 
tuies  get  away  with  large  sums.  But 
few  seem  to  know  that  the  rule  is  one 
that  works  both  ways.  If  a  dime 
spent  here  and  a  cfoUar  there  soon 
makes  a  large  hole  in  a  man's  income, 
so  do  dimes  and  dollars  laid  away  soon 
become  a  visible  and  respe<Slable  ac- 
cumulation. In  this  country  any  man 
can  make  himself  independent  or  keep 
himself  under  the  harrow  for  life,  ac- 
cording as  he  wastes  or  spends  his 
small  change. 

Most  of  our  millionaires  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  fortunes  by  saving. 
It  is  said  that  Senator  Farwell  com- 
menced life  as  a  surveyor. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  began  life  as  a 
farmer. 

Postmaster-  General  Wanamaker*  s 
first  salary  was  $1.25  a  week. 

A.  T.  Stewart  made  his  first  start  as 
a  school-teacher. 

Cyrus  Field  began  life  as  a  clerk  in 
a  New  England  store. 

Andrew  Carnegie  did  his  first  work 
in  a  telegraph  office  at  $3  a  week. 

Whitelaw    Reid,    our    minsiter   to 


France,  did  work  as  correspondent  d 
a  Cincinnati  newspaper  for  $5  a  week. 

Moses  Taylor  clerked  in  Water 
Street,  New  York,  at  $2  a  week. 

George  W.  Childs  was  an  errand 
boy  for  a  bookseller  at  $4  a  month. 

Jay  Gould  canvassed  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.,  selling  maps  at  $1.50 
apiece. 

And  to  the  above  names,  which  are 
familiar  to  most  persons,  might  be  ad- 
ded hundreds  of  others  whose  fortune 
and  fame  had  the  same  small  b^^ifl- 
ning. 

The  same  or  better  opportunities 
exist  to-day  for  bright  energetic  young 
men  to  succeed  that  existed  when  the 
above  millionaires  begun  their  business 
life,  but  to  accomplish  it,  the  same 
perseverance  and  economy  which 
chara6lerised  their  early  career  must 
be  observed. 

EDISON*  S  BEGINNING  IN  BOSTON. 

Thomas  Edison  had  been  in  several 
Western  telegraph  offices,  where  he 
was  looked  upon  as  an  expert,  and  was 
at  length  ordered  to  Boston  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  The  weather  was  warm,  and 
he  donned  linen  clothes  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  Before  he  reached  Bos- 
ton the  weather  turned  cold  and 
stormy,  but  just  as  he  was,  linen  duster 
and  all,  he  reported  at  the  tel^:raph 
office. 

He  walked  into  the  superintendent's 
room  and  said,  **Here  I  am  ** 
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The  superintendent  looked  the 
young  fellow  over  with  a  critical  eye, 
aad asked,  "who  are  you?'* 

'Tom  Edison/'  was  the  reply. 

'•Who's  Tom  Edison?" 

The  yoimg  operator  explained  that 
he  had  been  ordered  to  report  for  duty, 
and  the  superintendent  told  him  to  sit 
down  in  the  operating-room.  His 
advent  there  created  considerable 
amusement,  and  the  operators  guyed 
him  not  a  little.  Edison  sat  quietly, 
making  no  outward  sign  of  disturbance. 
An  hour  or  more  passed,  and  then  a 
New  York  sender,  noted  for  his  swift- 
ness, signalled  the  oflSce.  There  was 
no  one  to  receive  his  message,  the 
operators  all  being  otherwise  engaged. 

"Let  the  new  fellow  take  him," 
said  the  superintendent. 

Young  Edison  sat  down  at  the  in- 
strument, and  for  four  hours  and  a 
half  wrote  out  messages  in  a  clear, 
round  hand,  stuck  a  date  and  number 
on  them,  and  threw  them  on  the  floor 
for  the  office-boy  to  pick  up.  The 
time  he  took  in  numbering  and  datmg 
were  the  only  moments  he  was  not 
writing  out  transmitted  words. 

Faster  and  ^ter  ticked  the  instru- 
ment, and  faster  and  faster  moved 
Edison's  fingers,  till  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  messages  came  tumbling  out 
atlrafted  the  attention  ot  other  opera- 
tors, who,  when  their  work  was  done, 
gathered  around  to  witness  the  spe<Sa- 
de.  At  the  close  of  four  hours  and  a 
half,  and  of  the  New  York  business, 
there  flashed  fi-om  New  York  the  salu- 
tion. 

"Hello!" 

"HeUo  yourself!"  ticked  back  Edi- 
son. 

"Who  are  you?"  sounded  the  in- 
strument. 

"Tom  Edison,"  was  ticked  back. 

"Tom  Edison,    I'm  glad  to  know 


you,"  came  over  the  wires.  •* You  are 
the  only  man  that  could  ever  take  me 
at  my  fastest,  and  the  first  man  that 
ever  sat  at  the  other  end  of  my  wire  for 
over  two  hours  and  a  half.  I  congratu- 
late the  office  in  getting  you  there." 

The  young  man  in  the  limp  duster 
and  slouch  hat  had  won  his  first  laurels 
in  the  Boston  office.  He  was  never 
guyed  after  that  first  day. 

MOON  LORE. 

The  potency  of  lunar  influence  in 
worldly  matters  was  at  one  time  almost 
universally  acknowledged,  and  even 
now  many  of  the  errors  and  supersti- 
tions conneAed  with  the  moon  still 
hold  their  ground  among  the  rustic 
population  of  the  country.  Not  only 
is  the  restless  ocean  governed  by  the 
pale  luminary  of  night,  but  a  kind  of 
tidal  arrangement  was  supposed  to  ex- 
ist in  the  bodies  of  animals,  their  mar- 
row and  brains  fluAuating  with  the 
increase  and  waning  of  the  moon.  It 
is  a  popular  belief  that  the  rays  of  the 
latter,  falling  upon  a  sleeping  person, 
cause  his  &ce  to  become  distorted, 
and,  as  some  aver,  even  deprive  him 
of  his  senses — in  fad,  lunatics  were  so 
named  from  their  supposed  suscepti- 
bility to  lunar  influence,  and  *  'moon- 
struck" is  a  common  term  for  a  state 
of  mental  aberration  bordering  on 
imbecility. 

It  is  still  commonly  supposed,  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  that 
the  violence  of  madness  increases  with 
the  moon  and  decreases  as  the  latter 
is  waning,  the  worst  paroxysms  oc- 
curring when  the  planet  is  at  the  full. 
With  the  ancients  the  age  of  the  moon 
was  taken  into  consideration  when 
felling  timber,  and  a  correspondent  of 
Nature  states  that  the  superstition  on 
this  point  is  still  firmly  rooted  in  the 
public  mind  in  Trinidad.     The-phrases 
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of  the  moon  are  supposed  to  exert  a 
marked  influence  over  the  growth  of 
mushrooms;  and,  formerly,  in  order 
that  their  flesh  might  not  waste  in  the 
cooking,  the  best  time  for  killing  pigs 
WAS  considered  to  be  when  the  moon 
was  on  the  increase  or  near  the  full. 

One  sometimes  meets  with  the  su- 
perstition that  when  the  moon  comes  in 
and  goes  out  on  a  Sunday  seed  planted 
that  month  will  not  grow.  Hair,  it  is 
said,  should  be  cut  off*  at  the  new  moon, 
otherwise  it  is  liable  to  fall  off";  corns, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  be  cut  during 
the  waning  of  the  moon,  in  order  that 
they  may  gradually  diminish  and  ulti; 
mately  disappear. 

There  are  also  many  other  similar 
superstitions,  the  general  idea  in  them 
being  that  anything  which  may  be 
done  before  the  full  moon  is  productive 
of  increase  of  growth,  the  contrary  be- 
ing the  case  if  the  moon  be  waning. 
Some  savages  imagine  that  a  Iresh 
moon  is  created  every  month,  and  it 
may  possibly  have  been  a  somewhat 
similar  idea  that  has  caused  the  new 
moon  to  become  the  subjeft  of  the 
numerous  customs  and  superstitious 
lancies  which  one  not  unfrequently 
meets  with.  It  is  customary  with 
country  people  to  bow  or  curtsey  to 
the  new  moon,  and  by  some  it  is  also 
supposed  that  a  wish  made  at  such  a 
time  will  be  gratified.  It  is  held,  too, 
that  the  money  in  one's  pocket  should 
be  turned  for  luck.  To  see  the  moon 
through  glass,  however,  is  considered 
unlucky.  When  the  moon  is  on  its 
back,  that  is  to  say  with  the  horns  ol 
the  crescent  pointing  upward,  it  is 
thought  by  some  to  indicate  frost. 
Sharp  horns  of  the  new  moon  are 
supposed  to  presage  wind,  and  when 
the  outlines  of  the  entire  planet  can  be 
traced  it  was,  in  Scotland,  looked  upon 
as  a  sign  of  bad  weather. 


ALL   ABOUT   HIS  FAMILY. 

The  fa<5l  that  a  woman  has  lived  for 
twenty  years  almost  wholly  isolated 
from  the  civilized  world  may  fairly  be 
held  to  excuse  some  eagerness  of  curi- 
osity and  even  some  lack  of  politeness. 
A  traveler  found  such  an  one  on  a 
mountain-top  of  the  far  West,  fifteen 
miles  from  the  nearest  town,  and  nearly 
a  hundred  from  any  railroad.  Her 
**ole  man.**  as  she  called  her  husband, 
was  out  prospering  when  the  traveler 
drew  reign  before  the  log  cabin,  and 
asked  if  he  could  have  dinner. 

**Of  course  you  kin — sech  as  'tis," 
the  woman  said,  heartily,  evidently 
delighted  to  have  the  dreary  monotony 
ol  her  life  broken.  *'You  won't  git 
much— only  b*ar  meat  and  corn- 
dodgers and  some  coffee;  but  yer  wel- 
come to  sech  ez  *tis.  Where  you 
goin*?** 

**To  Gunnison  City." 

**Do  you  live  there?" 

**No." 

** Where  do  you  live?" 

'4n  Vermont." 

*  *Do  you  ?     Way  back  there  ?* ' 

''Oh  yes." 

''You  got  a  family?" 

**Yes;  a  wife  and  two  children. " 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  think  your  wile'd 
let  you  come  'way  off  out  here.  I 
wouldn't  let  my  ole  man  go  off  like 
that." 

"I'm  traveling  for  my  health." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?" 

"My  lungs  are  weak." 

"Has  comin'  out  here  made  'em  any 
better?" 

"Much  better,  I  think." 

"Well,  I've  an  idee  this  country 
kills  as  many  as  it  cures.  Are  your 
children  girls?" 

'*No,  boys." 

"Don't  you  wish  one  of  'em  was  a 
girl?"  ^  , 
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"Yes,  Ida*' 

"/should,  if  It  was  me.  You  got 
their  pi<flur*s  with  you?" 

"Yes.  Would  you  like  to  see 
them?'' 

"Yes,  I  would;  and  your  wife's,  too, 
if  you've  got  it." 

•    The  photographs    were  produced, 
and  the  woman  eyed  them  eagerly. 

"Well,  they're  real  smart-lookin' 
litde  fellers.  Light-compleAed,  aint 
they?" 

•Yes." 

"I  reckoned  so.  Your  wife's  dark, 
aint  she?" 

"No,  not  very." 

"Looks  so  in  the  pidlur'.  Is  that  a 
silk  dress  she's  got  on?" 


*4  think  it  is." 

* 'Looks  like  it.  What  can  you  git 
good  silk  for  a  yard  back  East?,' 

**I  really  don't  know." 

*'I  hope  I'll  live  to  git  one  'fore  I 
die,  but  I've  an  idee  I  won't.  Is  that 
a  di'mond  buzzum  pin  your  wife  has 
on?" 

"I  believe  there  are  diamonds  in  it." 

** What's  your  business?" 

*a'm  a  lawyer" 

**You  make  a  heap,  don't  you?" 

**I  make  a  living." 

**I  don't  see  how  your  wife  can  wear 
such  fine  things  if  you  don't  make  a 
lot.  Now  you  go  hitch  your  beast, 
and  I'll  have  dinner  in  ten  minutes." 


Written  /or  Parry  ^s  Monthly  Magazine. 

THE    l^HITE  ROSE. 


A  SHORT  STORY  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


I  MUST  tell  you  of  a  little  boy  and 
girl,  who  had  seen  nine  summers. 
They  were  twins,  and  the  only  chil- 
<lren  of  loving  parents,  who  lived  in  a 
thickly  populated  city,  where  there  was 
no  room  for  gardens  of  nice  flowers. 
But  the  father  of  Jay  and  Gerda,  seeing 
their  liking  for  flowers,  made  them 
€ach  a  box  and  told  them  they  could 
f^  a  few  of  their  own,  if  they  would 
take  care  of  them. 

The  children  were  very  glad,  but 
rtere  to  get  nice  soil  was  the  first 
thing  that  bothered  their  little  heads. 
So  they  asked  their  mamma  if  they 
might  take  a  bucket  and  go  to  their 
grandma's,  who  lived  a  mile  or  two 
away,  and  get  some  from  under  her 
rose-bush.    She  said  :  *'Yes,  you  may 


go,  but  don't  stay  long  for  it  looks  like 
it  is  going  to  shower." 

So  they  started  of!  in  high  spirits, 
with  a  bucket  each,  and  Jay  took  his 
little  spade  on  his  shoulder.  But 
when  they  had  gone  nearly  half  way, 
Gerda  said  : 

**Oh  Jay,  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to 
rain,  for  I  just  felt  a  drop  on  my  hand. ' ' 

* 'Let's  hurry,"  said  Jay,  **and  get 
under  that  tall  tree  lor  shelter." 

"Oh,  no!"  Gerda  replied,  **a  little 
rain  wont  hurt  us;  and,  besides,  I  don't 
want  to  stand  under  that  tree,  after 
what  papa  said." 

**You  always  was  a  little  goose;  girls 
don't  have  any  sense,  anyhow.  But,  il 
you  can  stand  it,  I  can." 

With  that   Jay  tipped   his  bucket 
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upside  down  and  sat  upK>n  it.  But 
Gerda  said :  *  *  Lets  walk  on ;  mother  told 
us  not  to  stop,  but  we  don't  need  to 
run  to  that  tree."  By  this  time  it 
had  begun  to  rain  quite  fast. 

**I  think  we  had  better  go  under  the 
tree,"  said  Jay,  rising  to  his  feet  and 
taking  his  bucket  in  his  hand. 

Just  at  that  moment  there  came  a 
flash  of  lightning  that  almost  blinded 
them,  and  a  tremendous  clap  of  thun- 
der; and  when  they  looked  around 
them  the  tree  was  gone. 

**Now,"  said  Gerda,  **if  we  had 
went  under  that  tree  we  would  have 
been  killed,  for  I  know  it  has  been 
struck  by  lightning.  When  we  get 
under  shelter  I  will  tell  you  why  I 
wouldn't  go  under  it  when  you  wanted 
me  to." 

They  seemed  a  little  frightened  at 
the  thunder  for  it  kept  making  a  rum- 
bling noise.  So  they  hurried  on  as 
last  as  they  could,  till  they  reached 
their  grandmother's  cottage.  By  this 
time  the  storm  was  nearly  over. 

Their 'grandmother  took  off  some  of 
their  wet  clothes  and  wrapped  shawls 
around  them,  and  while  they  were 
drying,  Jay  said : 

**Now  tell  me  what  you  was  going 
to,  when  we  got  under  shelter." 

**Well,"  Gerda  began,  * 'yesterday 
morning  at  breakfast  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  conversation  between 
papa  and  mamma.  I  heard  mamma 
say  she  had  always  been  airaid  of  being 
struck  by  lightning.  And  papa  said 
people  should  not  stand  under  tall  trees 
when  it  was  raining,  for  they  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  struck.  I  always 
take  notice  of  anything  that  papa  Of 
mamma  says  like  that,  for  they  are  older 
and  know  more  than  we  do.  Didn't 
you  hear  them  say  that?  you  was  at 
the  table,  too." 

**Well,  I  did  hear  them  say  some- 


thing abou^  lightning,  but  I  wasn't 
paying  attention,  for  the  kitten  was 
playing  with  my  shoe-string." 

**Well,  if  I  was  you  I  would  pay  at- 
tention to  what  papa  and  mamma  say, 
for  this  has  taught  us  a  good  lesson." 

**ril  shake  hands  with  you  on  that, 
Gerda,  and  I'll  never  say  you  haven't 
got  any  sense  again.  I  think  girls  are 
just  as  smart  as  boys,  even  if  they  don't 
know  how  to  play  marbles." 

After  luncheon,  when  they  had  their 
dry  clothes  on,  they  filled  their  buckets 
with  dirt,  and  kissing  their  dear  grand- 
mother, bade  her  good-by,  and  started 
for  home.  When  they  arrived  they 
found  their  parents  anxiously  waiting 
their  return,  for  they  had  been  delayed 
by  the  storm.  Jay  and  Gerda  told 
their  story  in  an  excited  way,  and  the 
next  day  their  father  took  them  to  sec 
the  fallen  tree.  It  was  completely 
stripped  of  limbs  and  bark.  In  a  few 
days  their  flower-beds  began  to  spring 
up.  Jay  had  in  his  box  sweet-williams 
and  pinks,  while  Gerda's  choice  was 
morning-glories    and  forget-me-nots. 

Every  morning  they  would  go  out  to 
water  their  flowers  and  pull  up  what 
weeds  had  sprung  up  during  the  night 
But  in  Gerda's  box  there  sprung  up 
something  which  she  didn't  think  was 
a  weed.  So  she  watched  it  until  it 
grew  up  tall  and  thorny,  and  she  found 
out  it  was  a  rose  tree  that  had  sprung 
up  from  the  dirt  she  had  brought  from 
under  her  grandmother's  bush.  So 
she  watched  and  tended  it,  and  the 
next  spring  it  had  a  beautiful  white  bud 
bursting  forth.  Just  as  it  was  about  to 
burst,  scarlet  fever  broke  out  in  the 
large  city,  and  little  Gerda  was  one  of 
its  many  viftims.  She  laid  suffering 
seven  days,  talking  often  of  her  little 
white  rose.  She  told  her  mother  that 
when  the  blossom  was  oiit  in  full,  she 
would  be  with  the  angels.     She  would 
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often  ask  her  mamma  ii  it  was  nearly 
out.  On  the  seventh  day  her  mother's 
reply  was: 

"Yes,  Gerda,  it  is  nearly  out,  but 
mamma  wants  you  to  stay  with  her." 
But  Gerda  said : 

'*Mamma,  there  are  nicer  flowers 
where  I  am  going.  Where  is  Jay?  I 
want  Jay.'* 

"But  the  doAor  says  Jay  must  not 
come,*'  was  the  mother* s  reply. 

"But  I  want  to  sec  Jay  just  once 
more,*'  pleaded  Gerda. 

With  that  the  father  went  outside, 


and  called  Jay  to  the  window.  They 
raised  her  head  so  that  she  could  look 
at  her  brother.  She  gave  him  one 
loving  glance,  and  said  in  a  faint  whis- 
per: 

**You  can  have  my  rose-bush,  Jay,*' 
and  with  this  she  breathed  her  last. 

They  picked  the  white  rose  and  laid 
it  on  her  breast.  Jay  tends  the  rose 
and  every  year  it  blooms.  He  picks 
the  blossoms  and  tenderly  lays  them 
on  her  grave.  Annie  Clark, 

Age  12  years. 
Su£^ar  House  IVard, 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS, 


Skptember  25,  Eliza  Cook,  the  English 
poetess,  is  dead. 

September  27,  an  agitation  against  Chi- 
nese immigration  is  in  progress  in  Hawaii. 

September  30,  fire  in  Butte,  Mont.,  de- 
strojTs  several  large  business  houses;  loss, 
about  $300,000.  Fifty  people  are  killed  and 
injured  in  a  railway  accident  in  Italy. 

October  i,  particulars  of  a  riot  at  Navassa 
Island  on  September  14  show  that  four  Ameri- 
cans were  butchered  by  negroes,  and  several 
were  injured  in  the  riot.  Seven  persons  were 
Icilled  and  forty-three  wounded  in  a  railroad 
accident  in  Germany.  An  infernal  machine  is 
discovered  near  the  Royal  Palace  in  Genoa  in 
Hme  to  avert  a  disaster.  Eight  persons  are 
drownded  from  a  schooner  in  Lake  Ontario. 

October  2,  much  destruction  has  been 
caused  by  a  cyclone  on  the  coast  of  Campeche. 
Ten  persons  are  killed  and  fifty  injured  in  a 
railroad  accident  near  Stuttgart. 

October  3,  thirty-eight  lives  are  lost   by 
the  blowing  up  of  the  steamboat  Corona  on  the 
River. 


October  4,  thirty-four  vessels  were 
wrecked  by  the  recent  cyclone  on  the  coast 
of  Campeche. 

October  12,  the  Paris  Exposition  will  be 
closed  November  6th.  Cholera  is  epidemic 
in  Bagdad  and  its  vacinity.  Serious  floods  are 
reported  in  the  Tyrol. 


October  13,  Dr.  Talmage's  Brooklyn 
Tabernacle  is  destroyed  by  fire.  The  town 
of  Serpent  River  is  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  two  hundred  people  are 
rendered  homeless. 

October  14,  a  fierce  storm  rages  off  the 
Massachusetts  coast;  much  damage  to  ship- 
ping is  repdrted. 

October  15,  delegates  are  assembling  in 
Washington  for  the  Maritime  Conference, 
that  is  to  begin  on  the  i6th;  its  purpose  is  to 
lessen  the  perils  attending  intercourse  be- 
tween the  nations  by  sea;  twenty-three  coun- 
tries in  all  have  accepted  the  invitation;  these 
countries  are  the  principal  ones  in  the  world, 
and  own  and  control  fully  99  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  deep-sea  tonnage.  Six  persons  are 
killed  and  two  injured  by  an  accident  on  an 
inclined  pl&ne  railway  in  Cincinnati. 

October  16,  the  United  States  sloop-of-war 
Pensacolo  starts  for  South  Africa  with  the 
solar-eclipse  expedition.  Fifty-nine  miners 
lose  their  lives  by  an  explosion  in  an  English 
colliery.  The  Cunard  steamer  Malta  is 
wrecked  near  Land's  End. 

October  19,  the  King  of  Portugal  dies;  his 
son,  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  who  succeeds  to 
the  throne,  assumes  the  title  of  Carlos  I. 

October  21,  reports  from  Northwestern 
Minnesota  and  Western  Dakota  state  that 
nearly  one  thousand  families  are  destitute 
from  failure  of  crops  by  draught. 
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Unlikb  other  ships,  courtship  does  not 
reckon  its  progress  by  nots. 

Warnings  against  juvenile  cigarette  smok- 
ing are  best  sounded  with  a  shingle. 

Though  some  of  our  colleges  are  very  old, 
they  are  still  in  possession  of  their  faculties. 

Letter-carriers  ought  to  make  the  best 
elocutionists;  they  have  such  good  ideas  of 
delivery. 

That  electricity  was  known  in  early  Bibli- 
cal ttmes  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Noah  first 
made  the  ark  light  on  Mount  Ararat. 

Young  Man  :  "Does  your  sister  play  the 
piano,  Bobby?"  Bobby:  "Play  it  !  No;  but 
she  works  it  about  seven  hours  a  day." 

An  experienced  young  man  says  it  takes 
only  one  letter  to  tell  the  difference  between 
the  summer  and  winter  styles  of  courtship, 
viz.,  gate — grate. 

*'RiCH  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore," 
When  she  was  "dressed  to  kill;" 

And  terrible  were  the  oaths  he  swore, 
When  her  husband  saw  the  bill. 

Registrar  op  Voters  :  *'How  old  are  you- 
madam?"  Ancient  female:  *'I  have  seen 
nineteen  summers,  sir."  Registrar  :  ''Er,  um! 
How  long  have  you  been  blind  ?" 

Charming  Widow  :  "and  what  are  you  do- 
ing nowadays?"  He:  "Oh  amusing  myself; 
looking  out  for  number  one.  And  you?" 
Charming  Widow  :  "Looking  out  for  num- 
ber two." 

"What  yer  got  in  yer  basket,  Jim  ?"  asked 
one  little  boy  of  another.  "A  ^ound  cake — " 
"Give  us  a  piece  ?"  interrupted  the  questioner, 
"A  pound  cake  of  soap,"  said  the  boy  with  the 
basket.     "Oh!" 

"Can't  you  stay  a  little  while  longer?" 
asked  the  criminal  as  his  kind  friend  was 
about  to  leave.  "No,  Bob,  I  haven't  time  to- 
day." "Well,"  said  Bob,  "take  some  of 
mine,  I've  got  ten  years  more  than  I  want 
here." 

Fond  Wife  :  "What  are  you  worrying 
about  this  evening  ?' '  Husband  (a  young  law- 
yer) :  "An  important  case  I  have  on  hand. 
My  client  is  charged  with  murder,  and  I  can't 
make  up  my  mind  whether  to  try  to  prove 
that  the  deceased  was  killed  by  some  other 
man  or  is  still  alive." 


The  corset  is  a  paradox.  It  comes  to  stay 
and  yet  goes  to  waist. 

The  lawyer  earns  his  fee  by  words  and  very 
frequently  takes  it  out  in  deeds. 

The  severity  of  the  Russian  climate  is  the 
reason,  perhaps,  that  nearly  every  Russian 
name  ends  with  a  koff. 

A  conscienceless  tenant  and  a  tramp 
with  a  ragged  coat  are  very  much  alike— 
they  are  each  oblivious  of  the  back    rent. 

Visitor  :  "I  suppose  you  can  raise  almost 
everything  on  your  farm,  Mr.  Cobb?"  Far- 
mer :  "Yes;  everything  but  the  mortgage." 

First  Arizonian  :  "So  Pete  is  dead.  Did 
he  die  a  natural  death?"  Second  Arizonian : 
"Yes — hung  first  and  then  shot  full  of  buck 
and  ball." 

Old  Soak  :  "Do  you  sh-see  double  (hie)  ?" 
De  Tanque  :  "Tha'sh  my  fix  !"  Old  Soak  : 
"Sho  do  I  (hie).  Les'h  git  one  glash  of  rye 
(hie),  an'  it  will  do  for  both." 

"Well,  Patrick,  what  struck  you  most 
during  your  southern  trip?"  **  The  mule, 
sor!"  replied  Patrick,  with  a  grin  that  dis- 
closed the  absence  of  nine  molars. 

Smith  :  "Say,  Jones,  your  wife  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Vassar,  isn't  she  ?"  Jones  :  **Yes." 
Smith  :  "How  many  tongues  is  she  master 
of?"  Jones  :  "Only  one,  but  that's  a  rustler," 

Her  Old  Man  :  "And  could  you  support  my 
daughter,  sir?"  Her  lover :  *'I  have  two 
strong  arms."  Her  old  man  :  "But  can  they 
support  her?"  Her  lover  :  "They  often  have, 
sir." 

Hostess  :  "Won't  you  sing  something,  Mr. 
Greene  ?"  Mr.  Greene  ;  "There  are  so  many 
strangers  here  I — "  Hostess :  "Never  mind 
them;  they'll  be  gone  before  you  get  half 
through." 

*'I  would  advise  you  to  buy  a  better  watch. 
I  can  not  guarantee  this  one."  **Oh,  it  is 
plenty  good  enough.  I  am  buying  it  for  my 
nephew  to  rem'imbcr  me  by,  and  the  worse  it 
goes  the  more  he  will  have  to  think  of  me.** 

Bobby  Gazzam  (to  Sumway,  who  is  spend- 
ing the  evening).  "Won't  you  show  me  yt>ur 
fiddle  some  time,  please?"  Sumway:  "Fid- 
dle, Bobby  !  I  have  no  fiddle."  Bobby  Gax- 
zam :  "Oh,  yes,  you  have.  Pop  says  you've 
played  second  fiddle  ever  since  you  got  mar 
ried." 
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SKETCHES  OF  UTAH  SCENERY. 


II. 


AMONG  THS  UINTAS. 

^(  t'  would  be 
almost  im- 
possible to 
write  a 
more  terse 
and  yet 
compre- 
hensive, 
general  de- 
scription of 
the  Uinta 
range  of  moun- 
tains, than  that  found 
in  Vol.  II.  of  De- 
scriptive Geology,  of  the 
'  *  United  States  geological  ex- 
^  ploration  of  the  40th  parallel. 
"The  Uinta  range,  '*  it  goes  on  to  state, 
'  'forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Green 
River  Basin.  In  its  physical  features 
as  well  as  in  geological  strufture,  it 
differs  essentially  from  the  surrounding 
ranges  of  the  region  and  in  both  re- 
spefts  is  charafterized  by  a  grand 
simplicity  and  regularity  of  strufture. 
**Its  extreme  length  is  about  150 
miles.  Of  this  extent,  the  eastern  third 
is  somewhat  irregular  in  form,  but  the 
main  body  of  the  range  is  a  broad, 
straight  ridge,  whose  crest,  which  has 


an  average  elevation  of  10,000  to 
ir,ooo  feet,  is  a  forest- covered  region 
of  rounded  glacier  basins,  studded  by 
hundreds  of  shallow  lakelets,  and 
scored  on  either  flank  by  deep,  straight 
glacier  cafions.  Out  of  the  higher 
portion  of  this  crest  rises  a  serie.s  ol 
narrow  precipitous  ridges  and  peaks, 
entirely  bare  of  vegetation,  whose  prin- 
cipal summits  attain  elevations  of  over 
13,000  feet. 

**The  scenery  of  this  elevated  region 
is  singularly  wild  and  pifluresque, 
both  in  form  and  coloring.  In  the 
higher  portions  of  the  range,  where  the 
forest-growth  is  extremely  scanty,  the 
efl[e6l  is  that  of  desolate  grandeur;  but 
in  the  lower  basin- like  valleys,  which 
support  a  heavy  growth  of  coniferous 
trees,  the  view  of  one  of  these  mountain - 
lakes,  with  its  deep-green  water  and 
fringe  of  meadow  land  set  in  the  sombre 
frame  of  pine  forests,  the  whole  en- 
closed by  high  walls  of  reddish -purple 
rock,  whose  horizontal  bedding  gives 
almost  the  appearance  of  a  pile  of 
Cyclopean  masonry,  forms  a  pifture 
of  rare  beauty.  Seen  from  the  Bridger  , 
Plains  to  the  north,  the  apparent  height 
of  the  range  is  dwarfed  by  the  effe<5l  of 
the  tertiary  bed.s,  which  extend  up  in 
gentle,  even  slopes  on  its  flanks  to  a 

height  ol   10,000  feet:  but  from    the 
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south,  where  erosion  has  aAed  with 
greater  effed,  aided  by  the  proportion- 
ately greater  force  of  sun  and  the  warm 
south-west  wind  from  which  the  north- 
em  slopes  are  sheltered,  the  full  gran- 
deur of  its  rugged  sides,  rising  over 
7,000  feet  from  base  to  summit,  is  more 
apparent'' 

This  general  description  of  the 
Uintas  seems  to  have  been  drawn  from 
that  greater  part  of  the  range  which 
lies  within  the  borders  of  western 
Wyoming,  but  it  applies  equally  well 
to  that  part  which  occupies  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Utah.  The  range, 
**there  somewhat  abruptly  ending,'* 
confronts  the  Wasatch,  running  almost 
at  right  angles  to  it,  with  a  number  of 
its  loftiest  and  most  rugged  peaks — 
La  Motte,  Reed's  Peak,  or  as  it  should 
rightly  be  called,  Agassiz,  and  the 
great  double  domes  of  Bald  Mountain. 
In  the  glacial  valleys  which  lie  between 
these  heights,  are  many  of  the  shallow 
lakelets  already  referred  to;  though  a 
small  number  of  these  should  be  called 
by  the  more  simple  and  dignified  title 
of  lake,  some  of  them  being  quite  ex- 
tensive sheets  of  water;  Lake  Washing- 
ton, for  instance,  being  about  two  by 
three  miles  in  area.  These  lakes  give 
rise  to  four  of  the  principal  streams  ol 
Utah,  viz:  the  Weber,  the  Provo,  the 
Bear,  and  the  Du  Chesne.  Two  of 
these,  the  Bear  and  the  Weber,  empty 
their  waters  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake; 
one,  the  Provo,  into  the  Utah  Lake 
and  the  remaining  one,  the  Du  Chesne, 
after  joining  with  the  flow  of  the  Uinta, 
the  Green  and  the  Colorado  rivers, 
pays  its  tribute  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
through  the  Gulf  of  California. 

As  already  said,  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  our  quotation,  **The  scenery 
of  this  elevated  region  is  singularly 
wild  and  pifluresque,*'  and  the  key- 
note to  its  charader  is  struck  in  the 


reference  to  the  bare,  rugged  peaks; 
the  lakes,  with  their  deep  green  water, 
and  the  narrow  glaciers  or  stream-cut 
cafions.  These  are  the  component 
parts  of  the  many  scenes  that  strike 
the  visitor  to  this  r^on  with  pleasure 
or  astonishment,  and  makes  the  range 
a  treasure  house  to  the  artist  The 
lower  elevation  of  the  Uintas  differ 
from  those  of  the  Wasatch,  in  being 
densely  wooded  with  pines  and  other 
conifers  which  give  to  the  scenes  a  more 
sylvan  effeA  than  that  possessed  by  the 
scenes  among  the  mountains  last 
named.  The  prevailing  species  among 
these  forests  are,  according  to  our  pre- 
vious authority,  Pinus  flextks,  P. 
ponderosa,  Abies  Menziesii,  A.  EngeU 
tnanni,  A,  Douglasii,  A,  grandis,  A. 
amabilis^  together  with,  on  the  lower 
levels.  Juniperus  Virginiana. 

Of  the  cailons  traversed  by  the  four 
streams,  precedence  of  mention  should 
be  given  to  that  of  the  upper  Du  Chesne, 
which  is  in  every  particular  the  most 
wild  and  singular  in  the  entire  Uintas. 
The  stream  takes  its  rise  between  the 
feet  of  Bald  Mountain  and  Reed*s  Peak 
(Mt.  Agassiz)  in  an  almost  circular 
amphitheatre,  from  four  to  six  miles  in 
diameter,  **and  then  flows  for  about 
ten  miles  nearly  due  south,  through  a 
deep  U-shaped  caflon,  cut  from  2,000 
to  3,000  feet  into  the  hard  quartzite 
strata,  with  almost  perpendicular  walls, 
which  seen  from  below  with  the  bare 
summit  of  Bald  Mountain  at  its  head, 
gives  an  efledl  somewhat  like  that  of 
Yosemite  Valley,  so  completely  does 
it  seem  shut  in  Reaching  the  steeper- 
dipping  beds,  its  course  is  somewhat 
defleded,  and  in  the  softer  mesozoic 
rocks,  it  has  cut  a  broad  valley,  flow- 
ing through  a  wide  alluvial  bottom  out 
into  the  region  of  tertiary  benches 
and  plains.'' 

During  the  past  symmen  (1889)  a 
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party  composed  of  gentlemen  from 
Salt  Lake  and  Park  Cities,  passed  a 
vacation  from  business  in  the  heart  of 
the  West  Uinta  range.  Passing 
through  the  upper  Provo  Cafion  their 
tent  was  pitched  near  the  head- waters 
of  the  stream;  midway  between  the  two 
largest  lakes  by  which  it  is  supplied — 
Lakes  Trio  and  Washington.  From 
a  member  of  this  party  the  writer  re- 
ceived graphic  descriptions  of  the 
country  around  the  head  of  the  Provo 
and  that  of  the  Du  Chesne.  Early  one 
morning  the  party  crossed  over  the 
terrific  ridge  separating  the  two 
streams,  and  then  descended  into 
the  box-cafion  of  the  Du  Chesne;  the 
place  is  wild,  beyond  describing,  and 
in  its  wildness  there  is  a  sort  of  fantastic 
or  grotesque  sublimity  such,  indeed,  as 
Dore'  might  have  had  in  his  imagina- 
tion when  he  drew  the  rock-shelves 
and  precipices  in  the  black  depths  of 
his  "Inferno/*  The  stream,  coursing 
through  the  deep  gulf  which  its  waters 
have  cut  out  with  the  ceaseless  toil  of 
uncounted  centuries,  boils,  here  and 
there,  in  great  cauldrons,  which  its 
own  whirlpools  in  the  floods  of  early 
summer,  have  formed.  For  a  while 
the  water  boils  in  one  of  these  caul- 
drons or  pots  and  then  up-gushing 
over  its  edge,  swirls  onward  down  the 
tortuous  channel  to  the  next,  and  so, 
one  after  another,  until  it  is  sunk, 
deeper  and  deeper,  into  the  rock-strata 
of  the  mountam. 

On  the  same  day,  the  party  returning 
to  their  camp  by  a  different  route, 
found  themselves  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  curiously  formed,  and 
strangely  conspicuous  mountain.  Al- 
most white,  it  rose  in  huge,  sweeping 
circular  strata  to  an  immense  height,  all 
the  more  striking  rising  as  it  did  above 
the  dark,  sombre,  almost  impenetrable, 
pbe  woods  of  the  lower  hills.    A  small 


lake  (the  McLeod)  pressed  its  waters 
against  a  portion  of  its  base;  the 
smooth,  shining  surface,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  narrow  strip  of  grass 
meadow,  vividly  green.  To  the  moun- 
tain, on  account  of  its  peculiar  config- 
uration, the  party  gave  the  name  of 
Tabernacle  Mountain. 

Their  view  of  this  mountain  and 
lake  was  accompanied  by  a  beautiful 
sight.  A  resplendent  double-arched 
rainbow,  one  end  of  it  resting  upon  the 
lake  waters,  the  other  upon  the  pine 
woods,  whilst  the  upper  portion  of  the 
mighty  arch  quivered  upon  a  back- 
ground of  dark  storm  clouds  and  fringe 
of  rain,  the  lake  duplicating  by  reflec- 
tion the  arch  above  it,  reversed  of 
course,  but  in  almost  equal  brilliance. 

It  is  these  passing  showers,  with 
their  accompanying  effe<5ts,  that  give 
half  the  charm  of  the  great  mountains 
in  the  summer  months.  Our  illustra- 
tion of  Utah  scenery  for  this  number, 
shows  the  clouds  for  one  of  these 
showers  forming  over  the  crags  oi 
Mount  Agassiz,  with  a  lake,  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Weber  River,  at  the  base 
of  the  scarped  mountain,  and  the  snow- 
drifts of  winter  yet  lying  in  its  grizzly 
ravines.  The  Uintas  are  great  storm 
breeders,  and  many  a  refreshing  shower 
that  passes  across  the  plains  to  the 
eastward  is  generated  there.  Mount 
Agassiz  and  Bald  Mountains  are  rivals 
in  this  beneficent  work,  as  well  as  in 
holding  the  great  accumulations  of 
snow  which  feed  the  lakes  through  a 
thousand  secret  springs,  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August. 

The  writer  cherishes  the  memory  of 
a  day  and  a  night  passed  upon  a  ridge 
overlooking  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
within  whose  area,  stood  all  the  peaks 
we  have  mentioned,  and  from  which 
without  a  change  of  position,  sixty  of 
the  lakes  could  be  seen.     Far  away  in 
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the  distance,  so  faint  and  pale  that 
they  seemed  but  to  be  the  spirits  of 
mountains,  if  we  may  so  speak,  or 
an  image  still  retained  upon  the  retina,  of 
mountains  seen  long  before,  stood  range 
after  range  of  snow- covered  alps — in 
Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Nevada. 
Close  at  hand  frowned  Agassiz,with  its 
proud  summit  of  13,000  feet,  and  facing 
it,  looking  across  a  glacial  valley, 
Bald  Mountain,  11,977  feet.  These 
•  with  La  Motte  formed  a  triangle  within, 
the  boundary  lines  of  which  lay  the 
sixty  mountain  lakes,  their  waters 
ruffled  by  tiny  wavelets,  that  sparkled 
in  the  sunlight,  as  the  breezes,  snow- 
cooled,  moved  across  them,  and, 
anon,  still  as  death,  and  as  dark,  with 
the  refledled  blackness  of  the  pines. 
Over  all  **the  multitudinous  show'* 
arched  a  sky,  crystalline  pure,  blue  at 
the  zenith,  but  softened  with  a  silvery 
grayness  around  the  horizon.  Shad- 
ows from  drifting  clouds  moved  across 
the  scene,  making  the  near  pine  woods 
more  sombre  still  and  throwing  out 
into  relief,  against  the  sunlit  parts  of 
the  landscape,  peaks,  ridges,  j  uts  and 
curves  of  mountains,  unnoticed  before 
in  the  general  flood  of  brightness.  At 
sunset  our  inland  sea,  adim  band  of  red, 
gold  light  along  the  western  horizon, 
showed  for  a  moment  or  two,  beyond 
the  sixty- five  miles  of  rock-crests,  pine 
forest,  cafions  and  valleys  that  lay  be- 
tween the  ridges  and  its  eastern  shore. 
At  twilight,  some  of  the  near,  round, 
mountain  lakelets  appeared  like  the 
eyes  of  the  mountain,  so  brightly  they 
glanced  up  at  the  sky  from  out  their 
deep-sunk  basins.  At  night  they 
mirrored  the  silver  stars. 

A  deer  hunt  up  on  the  high  plateaus 
of  the  Uinta  ranj^e  is  famous  sport.  A 
Nimrod  who  has  had  choice  of  a  sport- 
ing ground  all  over  the  west  cannot 
sneer  at  it.     And  if  he  did  he  might 


show  his  disdain  of  the  game,  and  his 
mettle  at  the  same  time  by  facing  the 
grizzly  bear  in  his  haunts,  for  that 
savage  beast  still  makes  his  stronghold 
among  the  solitudes  of  the  range.  The 
deer  frequent  mostly  the  very  highest 
plateaus,  where  there  grows  a  sweet 
and  nourishing  grass,  much  liked  by 
them,  and  where  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  take  the  herd  unawares,  except  the 
hunter  has  the  patience  and  endurance 
to  climb  up  the  mountains,  side  through 
the  dense  pine  wood,  matted  with 
fallen  timber,  a  feat  that  tries  the  perse- 
verence  and  strength  of  the  best  Of 
course  these  plateaus  are  more  easily 
reached  by  following  up  the  ridge 
crests,  leading  from  the  caflon  to  them, 
but  the  hunter  will  be  fortunate  indeed 
if  by  such  a  process  he  does  not  give 
warning  to  a  sentinel  stag. 

The  Uinta  range,  the  portion  in 
Utah,  is  approached  by  either  the 
caflon  of  Chalk  Creek,  upper  Weber 
or  Provo,  or  up  the  Lake  Fork,  or 
Valley  of  the  Bear,  from  Evanston.  It 
is  hard  to  say  by  which  of  these  ap- 
proaches or  gates  the  better  first  view  of 
the  high  peaks  is  obtained.  The  upper 
cafion  of  the  Weber  is  the  most  familiar 
to  pleasure  seekers  and  campers.  The 
Bald  Mountain,  we  have  so  frequendy 
named,  as  it  comes  into  sight,  above 
the  groves  of  quakingiisp  and  pine,  at 
Third- Crossing-Spring,  forms  the  cen- 
tre of  as  bold  and  striking  a  pifture 
as  the  traveler  will  see  in  many  a  long 
days*  journey. 

Alfred  Lambourne. 


'*Oh,  my  friend,"  said  Dr.  Crony 
to  an  Irish  patient,  **be  composed— 
we  must  all  die  once."  **An*  thet  it 
is  wich  vexes  me,"  replied  he.  *'Ei 
Oi  could  die  tharteen  toimes  or  more, 
Oi*d   not  care  a  h'penny  *bout  thes, 
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SUBMARINE   CABLES. 


Upon  one  who  examines  for  the  first 
time  a  map  oT  the  world  showing  the 
lines  of  submarine  telegfraph  cables, 
the  impression  is  nearly  always  one  of 
great  surprise. 

Most  people  know  in  a  general  way, 
that  ahnost  all  parts  of  the  earth  are 
reached  by  submarine  telegra|lh  lines; 
and  it  is  no  longer  a  novelty  to  read  in 
the  morning  paper  of  occurrences  the 
day  before  in  China,  Australia  or  Japan. 
Few  people,  however,  realize  how  the 
cables  stretch  in  every  direction  along 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  still  fewer 


insulating  material,  generally  gutta 
percha  or  india  rubber,  a  spiral  sheath- 
ing of  iron  or  steel  wire,  coated  trith 
zinc  to  prevent  rusting,  and  an  outside 
covering  of  tarred  jute  or  hemp  twine. 
The  central  conductor  consists  of  a 
strand  of  copper  wires,  usually  seven 
in  number,  and  of  the  utmost  possible 
purity,  since  the  slightest  admixture  of 
its  most  common  impurity,  arsenic, 
very  seriously  impairs  its  conductivity 
— that  is.  its  power  of  transmitting 
electrical  currents. 

This  strand  of  wire  (Fig.  3)  is  then 


Fig.  I. 

know  the  marvellous  ingenuity  and 
skill  as  well  as  the  enormous  outlay  ol 
money  which  has  created  this  wonder- 
fiil  network,  and  which  is  constantly 
called  upon  to  maintain  it  in  working 
order. 

Since  the  first  submarine  telegraph 
line  was  laid,  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
across  the  Hoogly  River  at  Calcutta, 
many  improvements  have  been  made, 
so  that  the  telegraph  cable  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  far  more  complicated,  as  well 
as  a  more  satisfactory  machine,  than 
its  predecessors. 

A  submarine  cable,  as  generally 
made  at  present,  consists  of  a  central 
conductor  surrounded  by  coatings  of  an 


Fig.  3. 

covered  with  several  coatings  of  in- 
sulating material,  gutta  percha  being 
most  frequendy  used,  and  alternating 
with  coats  of  Chatterton's  compound, 
a  mixture  of  gutta  percha,  resin  and 
tar.  Outside  of  this  core  is  wound  a 
covering  of  hemp  or  jute  to  form  a  bed 
for  the  sheathing  wires,  which  are 
again  covered  with  a  service  of  tarred 
hemp  or  jute.  In  Fig.  2  is  shown  a 
heavier  type  of  cable  sheathed  with 
stronger  armor  to  resist  wear  and  chafe 
in  the  comparatively  shallow  water 
near  shore,  while  Fig.  i  shows  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  shore  end,  made 
heavy  and  strong  to  resist  ships'  an- 
chors, and  all  the  dangers  whicji  beset 
the  slender  group  of  threads  whose  un- 
impaired continuity  is  so  important. 

The  cable  during   its   manufacture 
is  constantly  tested  for   conductivity. 
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capacity  and  insulation,  electrical  terms 
which  will  be  explained  later,  and  ii 
these  tests  continue  satisfactory,  the 
cable  when  completed  is  coiled  in  great 
circular  iron  tanks  in  the  hold  of  the 
steamer  which  is  to  lay  it. 

Various  mishaps  in  the  laying  of  the 
first  cables  showed  that  steamers  must 
be  specially  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and 
at  least  two  large  iron  steamers,  the 
Hooper  and  the  Faraday,  have  been 
specially  built  for  the  express  purpose 
of  laying  and  repairing  telegraph 
cables.  The  greatest  care  is  necessary 
to  so  coil  it  in  the  steamer  tanks  that 
it  will  run  out  freely  without  tangling 
or  kinking,  arid  the  end  of  each  mile 
of  the  cable  is  marked  and  numbered. 

After  the  cable  is  coiled,  the  tanks 
are  filled  with  water.  This  is  done  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the 
condition  of  the  insulating  compound, 
gutta  percha  or  India  rubber,  is  im- 
proved by  remaining  under  water,  and, 
in  fadl,  the  pressure  to  which  the  cable 
is  subjefted  after  it  is  laid  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  renders  the  insulation  still 
more  perfed.  Moreover,  it  is  desirable 
to  test  the  conduftivity  and  insulation 
of  the  cable  undercircumstances  anal- 
ogous to  those  under  which  it  will  be 
worked.  The  negleft  of  this  precau- 
tion, that  is,  submerging  the  cable 
while  testing,  prevented  the  discovery 
in  the  first  Atlantic  cable  of  defe6b 
which  soon  destroyed  it. 

Many  thousand  miles  of  cable  costing 
millions  of  dollars  now  lie  at  the  bottom 
ot  the  sea.  useless  on  account  of  errors 
in  their  manufadure.  The  average 
cost  of  ocean  cables  is  about  two  thou- 
sand dollars  a  mile.  One  of  the  best 
at  the  time  it  was  laid,  extending  from 
Brest,  France,  to  the  island  of  St. 
Pierre  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  was 
made  up  as  follows  for  each  nautica) 
mile  of  six  thousand  and  eighty  feet: 


Copper  wire,  400  ^b*- 

Gutta  percha,       ...  400    " 

Fibre  wrapping  round  the  core,     234   " 
I  ron  wire  sheathing,     .  1,589    " 

Hemp  covering,  .        1,091    " 

3,714  lbs. 
With  a  diameter  of  i^  inches. 

In  order  to  seled  the  best  route  for 
an  ocean  cable,  careful  soundings  must 
be  made,  and  the  bottom  where  the 
cable  is  to  lie  must  be  examined;  for 
water  to^  deep  to  raise  the  cable  most, 
if  possible,  be  avoided,  and  coral  reefs 
would  soon,  by  the  adion  ol  the  waves, 
chafe  oflf  the  covering  and  destroy  the 
core  of  a  cable  laid  across  them. 

The  greatest  ocean  depths  yet  found 
have  been  four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-one  fathoms, — about  five  and 
one-sixth  statute  miles, — oflf  the  north 
side  of  Porto  Rico,  and  four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-five  fathoms,— 
about  five  and  one-third  statue  miles, 
— off  the  east  coast  of  Japan.  Generally 
speaking  the  average  depth  of  the 
ocean  is  about  two  thousand  fathoms. 

In  laying  the  cable,  after  securely 
connefling  its  shore  end  with  the  start- 
ing point,  the  ship  steers  carefully  on 
her  course  at  the  rate  of  ^vt,  or  six 
miles  an  hour,  paying  the  cable  out 
over  the  stern  through  elaborately  con- 
structed machinery  designed  to  guide 
and  control  it. 

The  stout  shore  end  reaches  &r 
enough  oflf  shore  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  vessels*  anchors  or  of  floating  ice; 
thence  the  medium  cable  extends  to 
where  the  sea  is  four  or  five  hundred 
fathoms  deep,  when  tht  long  ocean 
cable  is  spliced  on  with  great  care  and 
sinks  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  to  re- 
main permanently,  unless  the  breakage 
or  serious  damage  to  the  conduflor 
should  necessitate  its  being  picked  up 
for  repairs. 

Before  the  cable  is  begun  to  be  paid 
out.  its  lower  end  is  led  into  the  test- 
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iog-room  on  board  ship,  a  comfortable 
apartment  on  the  upper  deck  fitted 
with  all  necessary  eleftrical  instru- 
ments, and  here  day  and  night,  with- 
out a  moment's  cessation  while  the 
cable  is  being  laid,  careful  eleftricians 
are  watching  their  instruments  for  any 
indication  of  a  fault,  that  is,  any  im- 
perfe<5lion  in  either  the  conductor  or  the 
bsulation. 

Here  the  reader  must  be  troubled 
with  a  few  definitions  which  shall  be 
made  as  short  and  plain  as  possible. 
In  the  language  of  ele<Sricians,  resis- 
tance is  the  opposition  afforded  by  any 
eledrical  condudor  to  the  passage  of 
an  eleftrical  current,  and  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  material  of  which  the 
conduflor  is  composed.  Condu6liviiy 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of 
coodu<5Ung  a  current,  and  is  the  exa6l 
reverse  of  resistance. 

Insidation-oi  2,  telegraph  cable  is  the 
quality  by  which  the  current  passing 
through  the  conducing  strand  is  pre- 
vented from  leaking  out  and  reaching 
the  salt  water,  itself  a  condudlor,  and 
so  passing  away  instead  of  making  itself 
manifest  at  the  farther  end  of  the  cable. 

As  no  substance  is  absolutely  a  non- 
condudor,  perfeft  insulation  is  im- 
possible. So  good,  however,  is  the 
insulation  of  a  well-made  cable,  that  it 
has  been  found  that  of  a  charge  com- 
municated to  its  condudlor,  less  than 
one-half  was  found  to  have  escaped  at 
the  end  of  half  an  hour,  showing  that 
less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  charge 
was  lost  every  two  minutes. 

Capacity  or  electrostatic  capacity 
niay  be  defined  as  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity a  cable  can  contain  when  a  cur- 
rent is  sent  into  it;  for  a  submarine 
telegraph  line  is  not  simply  a  con- 
duftor,  like  wire  suspended  in  air,  but 
is  more  like  a  Leyden  jar,  the  copper 
conduftor  taking  the  place  of  the  inner 


coating,  the  gutta  percha  wrapping 
the  place  of  the  glass,  and  the  iron 
sheathing  ading  like  the  outer  coating 
of  the  jar. 

As  before  stated,  the  cable  is  con- 
stantly tested  for  these  qualites,  con- 
ductivity, insulation  and  capacity,  and 
the  manifestation  of  the  tests  to  the  eye 
in  the  testing  room  is  through  the  med- 
ium of  the  mirror  galvanometer,  a 
beautiful  instrument  invented  by  that 
famous  man.  Sir  William  Thomson,  of 
Glasgow,  to  whose  genius  aud  labor 
we  are  indebted  for  many  marvellous 
inventions. 

Like  all  other  galvanometers  it  is  in- 
tended for  indicating  and  measuring 
currants  of  eledricity,  and  depends  on 
the  general  principle  that  a  force  is 
exerted  on  movable  magnets  about 
when  in  the  neighborhood  of  eledrical 
currents.  The  instruments  consists  of 
a  minute  circular  mirror,  about  the 
size  shown  in  Fig.  4  and  having 
two  small  magnets,  about  the 
size  shown  in  the  cut,  fastened 
F'o.  4.  on  the  back. 

This  mirror  is  suspended  in  the 
centre  of  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  by  a 
delicate,  vertical  filament  of  silk.  A 
lamp  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that 
a  ray  of  its  light  thrown  on  this  little 
mirror  through  a  slit  in  a  screen  is  re- 
flected on  a  scale  placed  at  a  distance 
of  one  or  two  feet. 

When  a  positive  or  negative  current 
is  sent  through  the  coil  of  insulated 
wire,  the  mirror  swings  on  its  vertical 
axis,  and  the  ray  of  reflected  light  is 
seen  to  move  to  the  right  or  left  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  these  tests  other  in- 
struments are  used,  both  on  shore  and 
on  board  the  cable  ship,  such  as  con- 
densers, resistance  coils,  rheostats  and 
bridges,  but  all  their  manifestations 
are  shown  through  the  mirror  galvan- 
ometer. Digi^i,3d  by  Google 
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The  same  instrument  is  also  used 
sometimes  in  speaking  through  long 
cables,  and  no  one  who  sees  for  the 
first  time  the  little  spot  of  light  mov- 
ing in  response  to  the  touch  of  a  key, 
perhaps  one  or  two  thousand  miles 
away,  can  help  having  a  sort  of  un- 
canny impression. 

While  paying  out  the  cable,  the 
ship  must,  of  course,  be  navigated 
with  great  care,  not  only  because  every 
mile  of  distance  saved  represents  about 
two  thousand  dollars,  but  in  order  that 
the  exaft  location  of  every  mile  of 
cable  should  be  so  accurately  known 
that  a  repairing  ship  may,  without  hesi- 
tation, proceed  to  any  part  of  the  route 
to  pick  up  the  cable  in  case  of  break- 
age or  faults. 

In  order  that,  if  necessary,  the  cable 
may  be  raised  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  it  is  laid  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  slack,  sometimes  as  much 
as  twenty  per  cent. 

While  the  ship  with  this  immensely 
valuable  line  hanging  overboard  is 
slowly  going  on  her  way,  she  cannot, 
of  course,  be  expeded  to  get  out  ol 
the  way  of  passing  vessels;  so  the  mari- 
time nations  have  agreed  that  vessels 
engaged  in  this  work  of  benefit  to  all 
shall  be  excused  from  deviating  from 
their  track  when  meeting  others,  and 
to  indicate  the  work  they  are  engaged 
on  shall  show  three  vertical  red  lights 
at  night,  and  three  balls  by  day. 

The  early  history  of  cable-laying 
shows  a  dismal  list  of  breakages  and 
accidents  of  all  sorts,  but  now  mishaps 
seldom  occur  during  the  process  of 
laying  the  cable.  Even  when  it  is 
successfully  stretched  along  the  ocean 
bed  and  both  ends  have  been  safely 
landed,  its  dangers  are  by  no  means 
over. 

Fouling  by  ships'  anchors,  chafing 
aerainst  volcanic  ridges  and  coral  rocks 


by  the  deep  sea  currents,  the  chemical 
adion  of  substances  on  the  bottom, 
and  the  attacks  of  boring  inseds  of 
various  kinds  form  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  disaster,  but  some  accidents 
have  occurred  which  could  hardly  have 
been  anticipated. 

In  several  cases  saw-fish  have  driven 
their  formidable  snout,  armed  with 
sharp  teeth,  through  and  through  the 
cable  between  the  sheathing  wires, 
breaking  the  conduftor.  I  have  seen 
on  the  coast  ol  South  America  sec- 
tions ol  a  cable  crushed  by  the  power- 
ful jaws  of  some  animal,  probably  of 
the  turtle  kind.  In  the  Persian  Gulf  a 
cable  which  had  ceased  working  was 
raised  for  repairs,  when  a  large  whale 
quite  dead  was  brought  up  with  it, 
having  two  turns  round  his  body  just 
above  his  tail. 

•  The  submarine  line  which  crosses  to 
Martha's  Vineyard  has  been  broken  by 
the'^force  of  the  tidal  current  a<5ling  on 
large  masses  of  seaweed  which  had  be- 
come tangled  round  the  cable. 

When  from  any  one  of  these,  or 
from  other  causes,  a  cable  ceases  to 
transmit  signals,  the  first  thing,  of 
course,  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain  the 
locality  of  the  injury,  and  here  the 
skill  of  the  eledlrician  comes  in  play. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  distance  of  the  fault  or  break 
is  determined  by  the  proportional  re- 
sistance borne  by  the  condudlor  of  that 
part  of  the  cable  between  the  break  and 
the  testing  station  to  the  resistance  of 
the  whole  cable  as  previously  deter- 
mined. 

But  the  problem  is  by  no  means  a 
simple  one.  Besides  the  fa<5l  that  earth 
currents,  which  are  constantly  travers- 
ing all  telegraph  lines,  interfere  with 
the  resistance  tests,  a  cable  current  is 
at  once  set  up  on  a  break  taking  place 
by  the  exposed  end  of  the  copper  form- 
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ing  a  battery  in  conneftion  with  the 
salt  water  and  the  iron  sheathing. 

However,  by  very  delicate  manage- 
ment of  the  electrical  instruments,  and 
by  the  nicest  calculations  aided  by 
tabulated  formulae  in  which  the  agen- 
cies of  temperature,  water  pressure  and 
other  physical  lorces  are  taken  into 
account,  it  is  possible  to  approximate 
very  closely  to  the  exaft  locality  of  the 
disaster.  The  work  of  repairing  is 
then  confided  to  one  of  the  repair 
steamers,  which  are  stationed  ready 
for  service  in  every  sea  traversed  by 
ocean  cables. 

These  ships  are  completely  fitted 
with  an  eledlrical  apparatus  and  with 
powerful  machinery  for  grappling,  lift- 


strengthen  them,  the  hawser  while  drag 
ging  being  attached  to  a  machine  called 
a  dynamometer,  which  show  sin  pounds 
the  strain  on  the  line,  and  indicates 
when  anything  has  been  hooked. 

Upon  the  cable  being  grappled,  the 
hawser  is  transferred  to  a  powerful 
steam  winch,  which  slowly  reels  it  in, 
and  brings,  if  successful,  the  cable  to 
the  surface.  Many  trials  and  discour- 
aging failures  are  experienced  before 
the  damaged  cable  can  be  raised,  and 
frequently  the  cable  has  to  be  buoyed 
when  only  partly  raised,  and  another 
trial  made  nearer  to,  or  father  from, 
the  break,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Such  skill  has  been  attained  by  the 
officers  of  these  cable  ships  that  they 
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Fig.  5. 


ing  and  relaying  cables,  as  well  as  with 
immence  buoys  for  marking  the  ends 
or  broken  cables.  They  also  carry  an 
ample  supply  of  new  cable  for  supply- 
ing deficiencies. 

Proceeding  to  the  spot  where  the 
cable  is  broken,  il  the  water  is  not  over 
two  thousand  fathoms  deep  the  ship 
seeks  for  the  cable  by  dragging  a 
grapnel  Uke  the  one  shown  in  Fig  5 
across  the  line  where  the  cable  has 
been  laid. 

The  iron  ball  shown  on  the  chain  is 
to  keep  the  grapnel  down  in  a  proper 
position  while  dragging.  The  grapnel, 
which  weighs  about  two  hundred 
pounds,  is  connefted  to  the  ship  by  a 
hawser  made  of  manilla  hemp  with  steel 
wire    twisted     into    the    strands   to 


rarely  fail  to  raise  and  repair  any  cable 
which  needs  their  services.  To  do  this 
speedily  and  without  failure  is  a  nota- 
ble triumph,  not  only  of  mechanical 
skill,  but  of  seamanship  and  scientific 
navigation  as  well. 

When  one  end  of  a  broken  cable  is 
raised  and  fastened  to  a  buoy,  the 
other  end  is  readily  grappled,  and 
being  also  raised  a  piece  of  spare  cable 
is  carefully  joined  to  it,  and  after  care- 
ful tests  is  joined  to  the  second  end, 
and  the  splices  being  completed  the 
cable  is  dropped  once  more  to  its  bed, 
and  communication  is  thus  restored, 
all  of  which  is  a  far  easier  matter  to  de- 
scribe than  to  perform,  as  we  may  well 
believe. 

Commander  F.  M.  Green. 
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It  is  particularly  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  circumstances  attending  our 
residence  on  this  earth  with  the  corre- 
sponding conditions  that  would  be 
found  if  we  could  change  our  abode 
from  this  globe  to  another  planet.  In 
the  first  place,  we  must  remember  that 
our  bodies  have  been  specially  orgfan- 
ized  and  adapted  to  suit  our  surround- 
ings on  this  particular  world.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  at  all  probable  that  a 
man  could  exist  even  for  five  minutes 
on  any  other  planet  or  any  other  body 
in  the  universe.  Every  boy  knows 
how  a  burning-glass  can  kindle  a  piece 
ol  paper  by  concentrating  the  sun's 
rays.  Some  great  burning-glasses 
have  been  construfted  with  which  iron, 
steel,  and  even  flints  have  been  actually 
melted  by  the  sun's  heat.  It  can  be 
proved  that  the  sun  himself  must  be 
hotter  than  any  temperature  that  can 
be  produced  in  the  focus  of  the  most 
powerful  burning-glass.  We  certainly 
can  not  conceive  any  organized  beings 
which  would  find  a  congenial  residence 
in  a  temperature  vastiy  hotter  than 
that  of  the  most  powerful  furnace  that 
has  ever  been  known. 

The  moon  would  no  doubt  provide 
the  necessary  alternation  from  day  to 
night,  but  the  day  on  the  moon  would 
last  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  there 
would  be  black  night  for  another  fort- 
night. During  the  long  day  the  moon 
would  be  terribly  scorched,  a  circum- 
stance which  would  be  hardly  compen- 
sated for  by  the  fact  that  even  if  we 
survived  the  scorchingr  we  should 
certainly  be  frozen  to  death  during 
the  ensuing  night.  But  there  would 
be  other  inseparable  difficulties  attend- 
ing an  attempt  to  make  an  abode  on 
the  moon.  The  absence  of  water  is 
one  ol  them,  while  a  still  more  immedi- 


ate trouble  would'arbe  from  the  defi- 
ciency, if  not  total  absence,  of  air 
suited  lor  respiration.  Indeed,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
what  an  airless  world  would  be  like. 
Fishes  out  of  water  would  be  not 
more  uncomfortable  than  we  should 
find  ourselves. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the 
more  distant  worlds  and  examine  their 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  possible  homes 
for  beings  in  any  degree  resembling 
ourselves.  There  are  many  of  these 
worlds  with  r^ard  to  which  we  may 
at  once  decide  in  the  negative.  Could 
we,  for  instance,  live  on  a  planet  like 
Neptune?  It  lies  thirty  times  as  far  from 
the  sun  as  we  do  The  share  of  the 
light  and  heat  from  the  sun  which  a 
Neptunian  mhabitant  would  recdve 
could  only  be  the  nine-hundreth  part 
of  that  which  is  dispersed  to  every 
dweller  on  this  earth.  This  fact  alone 
would  seem  to  show  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  existence  of  any  life  on 
Neptune  resembling  those  types  of  life 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  orbit 
of  Neptune  is  also  so  vast  that  the 
planet  requires  a  period  of  165  years 
in  order  to  complete  a  single  revolution. 
The  changes  of  the  Naptunian  season, 
if  indeed  Neptune  can  be  said  to  have 
any  season  at  all,  must  therefore  be 
extremely  protrafted.  A  man  who 
was  bom  at  midwinter  in  Neptune 
would  have  reached  extreme  old  age 
if  he  survived  until  the  next  ensuing 
midsummer. 

The  day  and  night  on  Jupiter  are 
both  extremely  short,  for  together 
they  do  not  quite  amount  to  ten  hours. 
Jupiter's  year,  however,  is  almost 
twelve  of  our  years.  Although  a  man 
on  Jupiter  would  only  receive  one- 
twenty-fifth  part  of  the  heat  of  the 
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sun  that  he  would  on  the  earth,  yet  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  there  would 
be  reason  to  apprehend  that  Jupiter 
would  be  uninhabitable  from  cold. 
Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Indeed 
it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  excessive 
beat  of  Jupiter  would  be  found  intoler- 
able by  beings  with  nerves  like 
ours. 

We  may  dismiss  from  our  present 
consideration  such  bodies  as  the  comets, 
though  times  and  seasons  they  have 
with  a  vengeance.  A  comet  moves 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
through  the  depths  of  space  at  illimi- 
table distances  from  the  sun.  Out 
there  the  comet  traverses  regions 
where  the  cold  would  be  absolutely 
Incompatible  with  life  of  any  type  con- 
ceivable by  us.  Then  for  a  brief 
period,  to  be  measured  in  months, 
weeks,  days,  or  even  hours,  the  comet 
is  wheeling  around  the  sun,  where  it  is 
often  exposed  to  a  frightful  temper- 
ature sufficient  to  fuse  and  even  to  vap- 
orize bars  of  wrought  iron.  A  comet, 
indeed,  is  not  a  likely  abode  for  life, 
though  I  ought  to  mention  that  comets 
often  contain  the  element  carbon. 
This  is  a  very  singular  la<ft  when  it  is 
remembered  that  carbon  is  one  of  the 


substances  essentially  associated  with 
life  in  the  forms  in  which  we  know  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  body  in  our 
system  whose  times  and  whose  seasons 
accord  so  closely  with  our  own  that  it 
b  impossible  not  to  believe  that  life  of 
some  kind  may  there  be  found.  The 
length  of  the  day  and  night  together 
on  Mars  is  24  hours  37  minutes,  that  is 
practically  only  about  half  an  hour 
greater  than  the  corresponding  period 
of  our  own  globe.  The  year  of  Mars 
is  no  doubt  longer  than  ours,  being 
about  a  year  and  eleven  months.  The 
size  of  Mars  is  less  than  the  size  ol  our 
earth,  and  therefore  the  gravitation  on 
Mars  is  not  so  great  as  we  have  here. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  the  least 
likely  that  any  man,  woman,  or  child 
transplanted  from  this  earth  to  Mars 
could  live  and  thrive  there.  The  tem- 
perature might  be  endurable  and  water 
appears  to  be  not  wanting,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  have  any  reason  to  ex- 
peA  that  the  atmosphere  would  suit 
human  beings  either  in  quantity  or 
quality.  Still,  the  conditions  on  Mars 
are  so  nearly  parallel  to  those  we  have 
that  it  seems  reasonable  to  think  that 
the  ruddy  planet  is  a  suitable  home  for 
some  types  of  life. 

Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  F.  R.  S. 
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SACRAMENTAL  HYMN, 


Spirit  of  Heaven,  all  pervading  Love, 

Deign  to  accept  our  off'ring  here  to-day; 
Take  home  our  hearts  to  purer  realms  above, 
Hear,hoIy  Father,  while  meek  souls  do  pray! 
Teach  us  to  love  with  gracious  hearts  and 
kind, 
Better  and  kinder  than   our  souls    have 
known, 
Teach  us  a  deep  forgiveness  that  we,  blind. 
May   feel    the  sweet  forgiveness  at  Thy 
throne! 


Spirit  descend  I  The  emblems  of  Thy  pain, 
With  tearful  hearts  together  we  partake. 

Let  us  not  fall  beneath  thy  dark  disdain- 
Give  pow'r  the  sins  of  earth  to  e'er  for- 
sake. 

Ah,  weary  is  the  heart  with  sin  and  woe, 
Oft  do  we  pray  for  peace  amid  our  tears; 

Deep  sobs  Despair,  when  to  our  spirits,  lo, 
Comes  Hope's  sweet  harmony  from  God's 
own  spheres  ! 

RUB\ 
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THE  WORLD. 

Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world, 
With  the  wonderful  water  round  you  curled, 
And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast- 
World,  you  are  beautifully  drest. 

The  wonderful  air  is  ever  me. 
And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the  tree. 
It  walks  on  the  water,  and  whirls  the  mills. 
And  talks  to  itself  on  the  top  of  the  hills. 

You  friendly  Earth,  how  far  do  you  go. 
With  the  wheat-fields  that  nod  and  the  rivers 

that  flow, 
With  cities  and  gardens,  and  cliffs  and  isles. 
And  people  upon  you  for  thousands  of  miles  ? 

Ah,  you  are  so  g^eat,  and  I  am  so  small, 
I  tremble  to  think  of  you,  world,  at  all; 
And  yet,  when  1  said  my  prayers  to-day, 
A  whisper  inside  me  seemed  to  say, 
"You  are  more  than  the  earth,  though  you 

are  such  a  dot : 
You  can  love  and  think,  and  the  earth  can 

not." 

JACK  FROST  AND  THE  SOUTH  WIND. 

Jack  Frost  was  a  famous  king,  who 
had  come  a  great  way  from  the  North. 
A  long  time  he  had  ruled  over  the 
earth  and  over  the  streams;  and  every 
thing  on  which  he  laid  his  cold  hands, 
he  bound  in  icy  chains. 

Jack  Frost  was  a  stern  old  tyrant, 
His  locks  were  whitened  with  snow, 
so  that  he  seemed  to  be  very  aged ;  and 
his  beard  was  hungf  with  icicles.  His 
voice  was  as  harsh  as  the  December 
blast  that  came  howling  over  the  moun- 
tains, he  never  smiled,  and  it  was  said 
of  him  that  he  never  had  any  mercy 
on  the  poor.  They  might  starve,  or 
freeze,  but  little  did  Jack  Frost  care 
for  their  sufferings. 

At  length  there  arose  up  against 
him  a  great  but  very  mild  and  gentle 
king  from  the  South,  called  the  South 
Wind.  Unlike  Jack  Frost,  this  king 
had  a  smiling  face,  a  laughing  eye, 
a  voice  soft  and  gentle.  He  had  flow- 
ing and  auburn  locks,  and  his  smooth 


beardless  face  was  like  that  of  a  boy  in 
the  very  spring-time  of  life. 

When  these  two  kings  met,  *'Itis 
my  time  now  to  rule'*  gently  whis- 
pered the  South  Wind. 

*Tity  you  are  not  more  of  a  man," 
blustered  Jack  Frost,  as  he  looked  at 
the  beardless  face  of  his  rival. 

**Ah,  well  to  do  as  much  good  as 
I  can,  is  to  do  something,'*  answered 
the  South  Wind.  And  in  spite  of  a 
chilling  look  of  scorn  from  Jack  Frost, 
he  went  about  his  work. 

First  he  unchained  the  streams,  and 
they  ran  off  in  a  bound,  rejoicing  in 
their  freedom.  The  miller  hastened 
to  his  mill,  and  the  fisher  went  for  his 
rod. 

Next  he  breathed  upon  the  snow- 
banks, and  they  melted  away :  he 
loosened  the  earth,  and  said  to  the 
grasses  **Take  courage." 

He  swept  through  the  forests,  and 
he  brushed  over  the  orchards,  starting 
the  sap  in  the  trees,  and  calling  to  leaf, 
bud  and  blossom,  **Make  ready." 

Wherever  he  went,  the  birds  fol- 
lowed him  with  their  songs,  and  he 
bade  them  have  a  thought  for  their 
nests. 

Then  what  a  waking  up  there  was 
in  the  farmyard !  Tne  cows  were  heard 
to  low,  the  lambs  to  bleat,  and  the  hens 
to  cluck:  the  farmer  began  to  bustle 
about,  aud  the  house- wife  was  all  astir. 

How  kind,  how  cheerful  is  the  South- 
Wind  !  Though  he  has  a  larger  reahn 
to  rule  over,  and  so  much  to  do  that 
he  sometimes  can  not  help  puffing 
and  blowing,  he  does  not  think  it  be- 
neath him  to  step  aside  from  his  great 
out- door  work,  and'  do  little  things  to 
comfort  and  to  bless. 

So  he  breathes  gently  into  the  cham- 
ber ol  sickness,  and  whispers  to  the 
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suflerer,  **Be  of  good  cheer;  I  bring 
you  the  promise  of  better  things." 
Busy,  busy,  busy  is  the  South  Wind. 
"Everything  in  its  season,"    he  says. 

Already  Jack  Frost  seemed  to  melt 
a  litde,  especially  when  he  looked 
around  and  saw  what  new  life  every 
thing  had.  *  Talents  differ,  * '  wheezed 
he:  *  *but  it  is  hardjto  give  up  the  rule. '  * 

"Remember,"  said  the  South  Wind 
kindly,  **that  of  ourselves  we  are  noth- 
ing. We  only  do  the  bidding  of  One 
Mightier  than  we,  and  we  can  serve 
him  as  much  in  yielding ^  as  in  doing — 
as  much  in  being  set  aside^  as  in  being 
uiupr 

"Well,"  said  Jack  Frost,  * 'perhaps 
it  is  so."  Tears  ran  down  his  cheeks 
and  he  shrunk  away. 

BOB    THE  COSSET. 

One  cold  night  in  March  my  father 
came  in  from  the  barn-yard,  bringing 
a  little  lamb  which  lay  stiff  and  still  in 
his  arms  and  appeared  to  be  quite  dead. 
But  my  mother,  who  was  good  and 
kind  to  all  creatures,  wrapped  it  in 
flannel,  and  forcing  open  its  teeth, 
poured  some  warm  milk  down  its 
throat  still  it  did  not  open  its  eyes  nor 
move,  and  when  we  went  to  bed  it 
was  yet  lying  motionless  before  the  fire. 

It  happened  that  my  mother  slept  in 
a  room  opening  out  of  the  setting-room 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  she  heard 
aKtdecomplaining  voice  saying  **Ma!" 
She  thought  it  must  be  some  one  of  us 
and  answered,   **what,  my  child?" 

Again  it  came,  **Ma!"  and  turning 
round,  she  saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
the  litde  lamb  she  had  left  for  dead 
standing  by  her  bedside. 

In  the  morning  it  was  found  that  the 
mother  of  Bob,  for  we  give  him  that 
name,  had  cUed  of  cold  in  the  night,  so 
we  adopted  the  poor  orphan  into  our 
lamily,  us  children  took    care  of  him. 


and  though  it  was  a  great  trouble  to 
bring  him  up  by  hand.  We  soon 
became  attached  to  our  charge,  and 
grew  very  proud  of  his  handsome 
growth  and  thriving  condition. 

He  was,  in  truth*  a  most  amusing 
pet,  he  made  so  free  with  every  one  and 
was  so  entirely  at  home  everywhere. 

He  would  go  into  every  room  in  the 
house,  even  mount  the  stairs  and 
appear  in  our  chambers  in  the  morning, 
sometimes  before  we  were  up,  to  shame 
us  with  his  early  rising. 

But  the  place  which  of  all  others  he 
decidedly  preferred  was    the  pantry. 

Here  he  was,  lam  sorry  to  say, 
once  or  twice  guilty  of  breaking  the 
commandment  against  stealing,  by 
helping  himself  to  fruit  and  to  slices  of 
bread  which  did  not  rightfully  belong 
to  him. 

My  sister  and  I  used  to  make  wreaths 
for  his  neck,  which  he  wore  with  such 
an  evident  attempt  at  display  that  I 
sometimes  feared  he  was  more  vain 
and  proud  then  it  was  right  for  such 
an  innocent  and  poetical  animal  to  be. 
But  our  trials  did  not  really  commence 
until  Bob's  horns  began  to  sprout.  It 
seemed  tliat  he  had;no  sooner  perceived 
those  litde  horns  in  his  looking-glass, 
the  drinking- trough,  than  he  took  to 
butting  like  any  common  sheep  who 
had  been  wholly  without  the  advantages 
of  education  and  good  society.  It 
was  in  vain  that  we  tried  to  impress 
upon  him  that  such  was  not  correct 
conduct  in  a  cosset  of  his  breeding;  he 
would  stiJl  persevere  in  his  little 
interesting  trick  of  butting  all  such 
visitors  as  did  not  happen  to  strike 
his  fancy. 

But  he  never  treated  us  to  his  horns 
in  that  way,  and  so  we  let  him  go, 
like  any  other  spoiled  child,  without 
punishing  him  severely,  and  rather 
laughed  at  his  saucin^^.  q^^^j^ 
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One  day  our  deacon,  a  stout  elderly 
gentleman,  solemn-faced  and  formal, 
had  been  making  us  a  visit,  and  as  he 
was  going  away,  we  all  went  out  into 
the  yard  to  see  him  ride  off  on  his  old 
sorrel  pacer.  It  seems  he  had  no  riding 
whip;  so  he  reached  up  to  break  off 
a  twig  from  an  elm  tree  which  hung 
over  the  gate.  This  was  very  high, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  stand  on 
tip-toe. 

Just  then,  before  he  had  grasped  the 
twig  he  wanted.  Bob  started  out  from 
under  a  large  rose-bush  near  by,  and 
ran  against  the  reverend  gentleman, 
butting  him  so  violently  as  to  take  him 
quite  off  his  feet. 

My  father  helped  the  good  man  up, 
and  made  a  great  many  apologies  for 
the  incivility  of  our  pet  while  we 
children  did  our  best  to  keep  our  faces 
straight. 

After  our  venerable  visitor  was  gone, 
my  father  sternly  declared  that  he 
would  not  bear  with  Bob  any  longer, 
but  that  he  should  be  turned  into  the 
pasture  with  the  other  sheep,  for  he 
would  not  have  him  about,  insulting 
respectable  people  at  that  rate. 

So  the  next  morning  Bob  was 
banished  in  disgrace  from  the  house 
and  yard,  and  obliged  to  mingle  with 
the  vulgar  herd  of  his  kind.  With 
them  I  regret  to  say  that  he  soon 
earned  the  name  of  being  very  bold 
and  quarrelsome. 

As  hfa  horns  grew  and  lengthened, 
he  grew  more  and  more  proud  of  the 
consequence  they  gave  him,  and  went 
forth  butting  and  to  butt.  Oh,  he  was 
a  terrible  fellow! 

One  summer  day,  my  brother 
Charles  and  a  young  man  who  lived 
with  us  were  in  the  mill-pond  washing 
the  sheep  which  were  soon  to  be 
sheared.  I  was  standing  on  the  bank 
watching  the  work,  when  one  of  our 


neighbors,  a  hard,  coarse  man,  cam€ 
up,  and  calling  to  my  brother  in  a  loud 
voice,  asked  if  he  had  been  hunting  a 
raccoon  the  night  before. 

**Yes,  sir,  and  I  killed  him  too,*' 
answered  my  brother. 

*  'Well,  young  man, ' '  said  the  fermer, 
''did  you  pass  through  my  field  and 
trample  down  my  grain?** 

'  'I  crossed  the  field,  sir,  but  I  hope 
I  did  no  great  damage,**  replied 
Charles,  in  a  pleasant  way. 

'*  Yes,  you  did/**  shouted  the  man; 
*  *and  now,  you  young  rascal,  if  I  ever 
catch  you  on  my  land  again,  day  or 
night,  rU  thrash  you — /*// teach  you 
something  if  your  father  won't** 

As  he  said  this,  stretching  his  great 
fist  out  threateningly  toward  my  bro- 
ther, he  stood  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
steep  bank.  Just  behind  him  were  the 
sheep,  headed  by  the  redoubtable  Bob, 
who  suddenly  darted  forward,  and 
before  the  farmer  could  suspect  what 
was  coming,  butted  him  head  over  heels 
into  the  pond. 

My  brother  went  at  once  to  the  as- 
sistance of  his  enemy,  who  scrambled 
on  to  the  shore,  sputtering  and  drip- 
ping, but  a  good  deal  cold  in  his  rage. 
I  suppose  I  was  very  naughty,  but  I 
did  enjoy  that. 

For  this  one  good  turn  Bob  was  al- 
ways quite  afavorit,  with  all  his  faults, 
and  year  after  year  was  spared,  when 
worthier  sheep  were  made  mutton 
of. 

He  was  finally  sold  with  the  rest  of 
the  flock  when  we  left  the  farm;  and 
though  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  the 
wool  of  his  last  fleece  must  long  since 
have  been  knit  into  socks  and  comfor- 
ters, or  woven  into  cloth — must  have 
grown  tread  bare  and  gone  to  dress 
scarecrows  or  stop  cellar  windows, 
or  been  all  trodden  out  in  rag  car- 
pets. 
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THE  OPEN   DOOR. 
Within  a  town  of  Holland  once 

A  widow  dwelt,  'tis  said, 
So  poor,  alas  !  her  children  asked 

One  night  in  vain,  for  bread. 
Bat  this  poor  woman  loved  the  Lord, 

And  knew  that  he  was  good; 
So.  with  her  little  ones  around. 

She  prayed  to  him  for  food. 

When  prayer  was  done,  her  eldest  child- 

A  boy  of  eight  years  old- 
Said  softly,  "In  the  Holy  Book, 

Dear  mother,  we  are  told 
How  God,  with  food  by  ravens  brought, 

Supplied  the  prophet's  need.''  ^ 
"Yes,"  answered  she,  "but  that,  my  son, 

Was  long  ago,  indeed." 

"But,  mother,  God  may  do  again 

What  he  has  done  before; 
And  so,  to  let  the  birds  fly  in, 

I  will  unclose  the  door." 
Then  little  Dirk,  in  simple  faith, 

Threw  open  the  door  full  wide. 
So  that  the  radiance  of  their  lamp 

Fell  on  the  path  outside. 


Ere  long  the  burgomaster  passed. 

And,  noticing  the  light. 
Paused  to  inquire  why  the  door 

Was  open  so  at  night. 
*'My  little  Dirk  has  done  it,  sir." 

The  widow,  smiling,  said, 
"That  ravens  might  fly  in  to  bring 

My  hungry  children  bread." 

"Indeed  !"  the  burgomaster  cried, 

*'Then  here's  a  raven,  lad; 
Come  to  my  home,  and  you  shall  see 

Where  bread  may  soon  be  had." 
Along  the  street  to  his  own  house 

He  quickly  led  the  boy, 
And  sent  him  back  with  food  that  filled 

His  humble  home  with  joy. 

The  supper  ended.  Little  Dirk 

Went  to  the  open  door, 
Looked  up,  said,"Many  thanks,good  Lord;' 

Then  shut  it  fast  once  more. 
For,  though  no  bird  had  entered  in, 

He  knew  that  God  on  high 
Had  hearkened  to  his  mother's  prayer. 

And  sent  this  full  supply. 


LAUGHTER. 


It  is  said  that  there  is  not  a  remote 
corner  or  little  inlet  ol  the  minute  blood 
vessel  of  the  human  body  that  does 
not  feel  some  wavelet  from  the  great 
convulsion  caused  by  hearty  laughter 
shaking  the  central  man.  Not  only 
does  the  blood  move  more  quickly  than 
it  is  wont,  but  its  chemical  or  eleAric 
condition  is  distinftly  modified,  and  it 
conveys  a  different  impression  to  the 
orjgans  of  the  body,  as  it  visits  them  on 
that  particular  mystic  journey  when 
the  man  laughs,  from  what  it  does  at 
other  times.  A  genial,  hearty  laugh, 
therefore,  prolongs  life,  by  conveying 
a  distin6l  and  additional  stimulus  to 
the  vital  forces.  Best  of  all,  it  has  no 
remorse  in  it.  It  leaves  no  sting,  ex- 
cept in  the  sides,  and  that  goes  off. 
Cicero  thought  so  highly  of  it  that  he 
complained  bitterly  at  one  time  that 


his  fellow- citizens  had  all  forgotten  to 
laugh.  Titus,  the  Roman  Emperor, 
thought  he  had  lost  a  day  if  he  had 
passed  it  without  laughing. 

What  a  world  would  this  be  without 
laughter!  To  what  a  dreary,  dismal 
complexion  should  we  all  come  at  last, 
were  all  fun  and  cachinnation  expurged 
from  our  solemn  and  scientific  planet! 
Care  would  soon  overwhelm  us;  the 
heart  would  corrode;  the  River  ol  Life 
would  be  like  the  Lake  ol  the  Dismal 
Swamp;  we  should  begin  our  career 
with  a  sigh,  and  end  it  with  a  groan; 
while  cadaverous  faces,  and  words  to 
the  tune  of  **The  Dead  March  in  Saul," 
would  make  up  the  whole  interlude  of 
our  existence.  Hume,  the  historian, 
in  examining  a  French  manuscript 
containing  accounts  of  some  private 
disbursements  of  King  Edwai;d  II.  ol 
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England,  found,  among  others,  one 
item  of  a  crown  paid  to  somebody  for 
making  the  king  laugh.  Could  one 
conceive  of  a  wiser  investment  ?  Per- 
haps by  paying  one  crown  Edward 
saved  another. 

*The  most  utterly  lost  of  all  days," 
$2iys  Chamfort,  **is  that  on  which  you 
have  not  once  laughed.*'  Even  that 
grimmest  and  most  saturnine  of  men, 
who,  though  he  made  others  roar  with 
merriment,  was  never  known  to  smile, 
and  who  died  "in  a  rage,  like  a 
poisoned  rat  in  a  hole*' — Dean  Swift 
— ^has  called  laughter  **the  most  inno- 
cent of  all  diuretics."  Yet  the  philo- 
sopher of  Concord,  R.  W.  Emerson, 
is  reported  as  having  said  in  a  lefture: 
**  Laughter  is  to  be  avoided.  Lord 
Chesterfield  said  that  after  he  had  come 
to  the  years  of  understanding  he  never 
laughed." 

Lord  Chesterfield  would  have  had 
far  more  influence  if,  instead  of  repress- 
ing every  inclination  to  laugh,  he  had 
now  and  then  given  his  ribs  a  holiday 
— nay,  if  he  had  even  roared  outright; 


for  it  would  have  disabused  the  public 
of  the  notion  that  he  never  obeyed  a 
natural  impulse,  but  that  everything  he 
said  and  did  was  pre-studied— done  by 
square,  rule,  and  compass.  As  it  was, 
though  he  was  confessedly  the  politest, 
best-bred,  most  insinuating  man  at 
court,  yet  he  was  regularly  and  in- 
variably out-flanked  and  out-manoeu- 
vred by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had 
the  heartiest  laugh  in  the  kingdom, 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Newcasde,  who 
had  the  worst  manners  in  the  world. 

In  commending  laughter,  we  mean 
genuine  laughter,  not  a  make-believe; 
not  the  artificial  or  falsetto  laugh  of 
fashionable  society,  nor,  again,  the 
mere  smile  of  acquiescent  politeness- 
or  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot, 
or  the  curl  of  the  lips  that  indicates  in 
the  laughter  a  belief  in  his  fancied 
superiority.  Still  less  do  we  mean  the 
hollow,  mocking  laugh  of  the  cynic. 
The  laughter  which  we  would  com- 
mend as  healthful  is  not  bitter,  but 
kindly,  genial,  and  sympathetic. 

William  Matthews, 


DIAMONDS  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 


The  diamonds  shown  in  the  Exhi- 
bition must  be  at  least  of  the  value  of 
seven  or  eight  millions  sterling,  or 
forty  millions  of  dollars.  There  are 
many  specialties  and  tours  de  force ^ 
such  as  a  model  of  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
made  entirely  of  diamonds,  3^  feet 
high,  which  is  going  to  America.  The 
Imperial  diamond,  belonging  to  a  syn- 
dicate of  London  merchants,  which 
weighed  in  the  rough  457  carats,  and 
now,  cut  and  polished,  is  180  carats. 
This  stone  is  believed  to  have  been  ob- 
tained surreptitiously  from  one  of  the 
South  African  mines,  and  is  expefted 


to  sell  for  about  £\o,  000.  The  K  oh  -i 
noor  only  weights  10334  carats,  but 
there  are  brilliants  shown  more  than 
double  that  size. 

To  Bruges  is  attributed  the  credit, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  of  first  polish- 
ing the  diamond  with  its  own  dust 
The  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
however,  drove  most  of  the  experienced 
workmen  to  Amsterdam;  but  Belgium 
has  now  regained  its  old  prestige  for 
diamond  working.  To  Antwerp  be- 
longs the  honor  of  improving  the  clea- 
vage and  polishing  of  these  precious 
stones,  which  have  increased  consider- 
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ably  the  brilliancy  of  the  diamond  by 
adding:  to  its  fire  and  luster  from  the  reg- 
ularity of  the  facets.  In  order  not  to 
waste  any  of  the  material,  the  lapidary 
now  shapes  the  gem  according  to  its  nat- 
ural form.  Hence  it  is  rounded  grace- 
fully, which  adds  considerably  to  its 
value.  Since  j  830  the  cutting:  of  rose 
diamonds  has  become  a  specialty  oi 
Antwerp.  The  fine  jewels  shown  in  the 
Belgian  section  are  marvels  of  work- 
manship and  the  admiration  of  all  con- 
noisseurs. Nearly  all  the  Cape  dia- 
monds are  now  sent  to  Antwerp  to  be 
cut  and  polished. 

Since  1840,  when  the  first  steam 
diamond- cutting  firm  was  established 
in  Antwerp  by  Messrs.  Bovie,  the  in- 
dustry has  made  rapid  progress,  there 
being  now  about  50  workshops,  em- 
ploying 3,500  operatives,  and  a  skilled 
workman,  according  to  the  work  he 
turns  out,  can  earn  from  £i^  per  week 


upward.  The  discovery  ol  the  South 
African  diambnd  mines  about  twenty 
years  ago  created  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  trade.  The  finding  of  the 
famous  **Star  of  South  Africa,"  a  stone 
weighing  83 J^  carats  in  the  rough, 
caused  a  great  rush  to  the  distriA,  and 
the  banks  ol  the  Vaal  River  were 
found  rich  in  diamonds.  This  large 
brilliant  when  cut  weighed  46)^  carats, 
and  now  figures  among  the  jewels  ol 
the  Countess  of  Dudley;  but  this  has 
been  far  exceeded  by  subsequent  finds. 
The  river  diggings  were  soon  aban- 
doned for  the  farms  of  Du  Toit*s  Pan, 
Bultfontein,  and  the  locality  where 
now  stands  the  town  of  Kimberley. 
A  circle  of  about  3^  miles  in  diameter 
indeed  incloses  the  four  principal  dia- 
mond mines  which  have  been  worked 
to  such  advantage.  The  depth  to 
which  these  principal  mines  have  now 
been  excavated  is  from  400  to  500  feet. 


MR,   SKROOGS'    THIRD    WIFE, 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   JOHN   HELD. 


WAS  a  matter  of  not  a 
little  surprise  to  the 
gossips  of  Camptown 
that  Peter  Skroogs. 
after  having  worried 
two  wives  into  the 
grave  by  alternate 
abuse  and  negled,  should  find  still  a 
third  woman  who  was  bold  enough  to 
link  her  fate  with  his  and  accompany 
Him  to  the  matrimonial  altar.  They 
remarked  scornfully  to  each  other  that 
Acre  were  some  women  who  would 
marry  anybody  rather  than  not  be 
niarried  at  all,  and  that  for  their  part 
coUeftively  and  individually  they 
would    have  remained  single  had  the 


aforesaid  Mr.  Skroogs  been  the  only 
man  upon  the  earth  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  human  race  depended  upon 
their  yielding  to  his  solicitations  to  be- 
come Mrs.  Skroogs.  The  only  allevi- 
ating circumstances  which  could  be 
urged  in  favor  of  the  present  and  third 
Mrs.  Skroogs,  whom  her  husband  had 
just  installed  in  his  home,  was  that  she 
came  from  a  town  some  distance  off, 
and  although  the  village  gossips  of 
Camptown  found  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  lame  of  Peter  Skroogs  and  the 
knowledge  of  his  ill-treatment  of  his 
wives  had  not  penetrated  to  every 
portion  ol  the  habitable  globe,  yet 
upon  mature  reflexion  and  after  an  ex- 
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aminatioQ  in  church  of  the  bride  which 
resulted  in  a  verdift  in  her  favor,  they 
were  constrained  to  admit  to  them- 
selves and  to  each  other,  that  there 
might  be  regions  so  benighted  that  no 
rumor  of  their  important  and  direful 
matter  had  reached  them. 

Of  course  if  it  were  true  that  the 
new  Mrs.  Skroogs  had  no  knowledge 
of  her  husband's  peculiarities,  she  was 
the  more  to  be  pitied,  poor  thing,  and 
although  it  was  supposed  that  if  the 
half  which  w^as  told  were  true  she 
would  by  sad  experience  be  likely  to 
discover  the  bitter  truth,  yet  it  was 
manifestly  the  duty  of  kind  and  Chris- 


MR.    PETER   SKROOGS. 

tian  friends  to  hasten  to  inform  her,  in 
order,  they  said  to  themselves,  that 
she  might  be  prepared  for  him  when 
he  began  his  tantrums. 

It  happened,  therefore,  that  the  good 
ladies  of  Camptown  were  in  usual 
haste  to  pay  to  Mr.  Skroogs*  third 
their  visits  of  ceremony,  and  one  and 
all  took  occasion  in  one  way  or  another 
to  let  her  know  the  popular  feeling  in 
regard  to  her  husband.  Some  hinted 
delicately,  some  spoke  openly,  some 
advised  submission,  and  some  urged 
resistance.  Before  the  honeymoon 
was  half  over  the  bride  had  been  privi- 
leged to  see  her  husband  through  the 


uncomplimentary  eyes  of  half  the  parish 
and  if  she  did  not  know  what  to  ex- 
pc6l,  poor  thing,  it  was  surely  not  the 
fault  of  her  new-formed  friends.  They 
had  cleared  their  skirts  of  all  blood- 
guiltiness  concerning  her,  and  fore- 
warned is  said  to  be  forearmed. 

Mrs.  Skroogs  was  a  quiet  but  de- 
termined little  lady;  small,  but  of  re- 
solute manner,  quite  different  from  the 
two  meek  women  whom  her  husband 
was  reputed  to  have  brow-beaten  into 
their  graves.  Somehow  the  gossips 
had  a  secret  feeling  that  a  new  leaf  had 
been  turned  over  in  the  history  of  the 
Skroogs  family.  They  nodded  to 
each  other  as  they  recalled  the  snap  of 
the  shining  black  eyes  of  the  bride,  and 
remarked  to  each  other  that  on  the 
whole  they  had  their  doubts  whether 
Peter  would  beat  his  wife. 

Perhaps  Peter  himself  was  not  with- 
out some  secret  premonition  that  he 
had  an  entirely  new  sort  of  woman  to 
deal  with  than  heretofore,  or  it  may  be 
that  his  third  wife  understood  better 
than  her  predecessors  how  to  feed  him 
and  keep  his  digestion  and  temper  in 
good  order.  At  least  it  was  all  of 
three  months  before  Peter  made  the 
slightest  ofler  to  use  corporal  castiga* 
tion  upon  his  wife.  She  had,  it  is  true, 
more  or  less  warning  in  the  increasing 
irritability  which  he  had  shown  for 
some  days,  and  she  had  very  likely 
been  steeling  her  soul  for  the  trial 
which  was  approaching,  and  which 
would  to  a  great  degree  decide  what 
her  future  life  with  Peter  Skroogs  would 
be — one  of  submission  and  suffering 
or  one  reasonably  comfortable. 

The  crisis  came  one  cloudy  morning 
when  Peter  had  arisen  in  a  temper 
which  was  quite  as  bad  as  anything  in 
this  line  with  which  gossip  credited 
him.  He  growled  about  the  breakfast, 
he  found  fault  with  his  wife's  dress,  he 
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swore  so  that  his  wife's  ears  tingled, 
and  in  short  behaved  like  the  monster 
he  was  at  heart.  Mrs.  Skroogs  main- 
tained her  usual  calm  exterior — a  fa6l 
which  in  itself  seemed  to  exasperate  her 
better  half  almost  to  madness.  He 
was  accustomed  to  having  his  women 
folk  weep  when  he  raved  and  swore, 
and  that  the  present  wife  should  negleft 
to  pay  that  tribute  to  his  powers  of 
blasphemy  seemed  to  him  in  his  rage 


my  eyes  for  so  foolish  a  reason   as 
that.'* 

Had  the  flies  on  the  wall  turned  to 
rebuke  Peter,  he  could  hardly  have 
been  more  astonished.  The  idea  of 
any  woman's  daring  to  brave  his  wrath 
in  this  cool  fashion  for  a  moment 
setmed  to  deprive  him  of  the  power 
of  speech.  He  gasped  an  instant  be- 
fore he  could  find  breath  to  continue, 
and  although  his  denunciations  were 


'don't   be   a  fool,    MR.    SKROOGS. 


very  like  a  studied  and  deliberate  insult. 
He  swore  the  harder  and  declared 
that  Mrs.  Skroogs  was  laughing  at 
him. 

"I  am  sure,  Peter,"  she  replied,  with 
all  calmness,  "that  I  am  far  too  much 
ashamed  that  a  husband  of  mine  should 
make  so  disgraceful  a  speAable  of  him- 
self to  feel  at  all  like  laughing.  If  it 
would  do  any  good  I  would  gladly  cry, 
but  that  would  only  please  you,  and 
k  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  inflame 


only  the  more  fierce  for  this  interrup- 
tion, they  somehow  seemed  to  have 
lost  point  and  to  fall  ineffedually  to 
the  ground,  leaving  the  offending  Mrs. 
Skroogs  as  calm  and  unruffled  as 
ever. 

Under  these  circumstances  there 
was  one  course  which  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Peter  Skroogs  as 
the  one  proper  and  likely  to  prove 
effeAive,  as  he  had  known  it  to  in  the 
past,    when  his  other    beloved  wives 
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were  still  in  the  flesh  and  still  requiring 
that  discipline  which  Peter  felt  himself 
so  well  qualified  to  give,  and  which 
had  helped  to  remove  the  victims  out 
of  this  unsatisfaftory  world  whether  it 
had  helped  or  not  to  render  them  more 
tradlable  in  this.  The  remedy  was 
one,  it  is  true,  which  is  not  regarded 
with  favor  by  civilized  society,  as  Peter 
was  well  aware,  but  he  did  not,  on 
that  account,  have  the  less  faith  in  its 
efficacy,  or  the  less  respeA  for  his  own 
cleverness  in  knowing  exaAly  what  to 
do  in  an  emergency  of  this  kind.  He 
produced  from  some  hiding-place, 
where  it  had  been  lying  ever  since  it 
had  made  the  back  of  the  latest  Mrs. 
Skroogs  tingle,  a  whip  of  savage  di- 
mensions, and  informed  his  present 
wife  that  he  had  in  the  past  found  that 
when  wives  got  to  talking  in  that 
strain  to  their  lord  and  master  there 
was  but  one  thing  which  seemed  fitting; 
and  that  as  in  the  past  this  had  proved 
so  efficacious  it  seemed  to  him  advisa- 
ble on  the  whole  to  give  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  its  power  now. 

To  his  unmitigated  surprise,  even 
this  threat  did  not  in  the  least  seem  to 
terrify  Mrs.  Skroogs.  She  simply 
seated  herself  comfortably  in  a  rock- 
ing-chair and  remarked  with  much 
coolness  and  so  evident  a  mastery  of 
the  situation  that  Peter  felt  himself  for 
once  completely  worsted: 

**Don't  be  a  fool,  Mr.  Skroogs;  if 
your  other  wives  were  silly  enough  to 
let  you  beat  them  and  you  were  brute 
enough  to  do  it,  I  am  a  very  different 
sort  of  a  person,  I  tell  you  at  the  start. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  let- 
ting you  use  that  whip  on  me,  and  it 
does  not  in  the  least  alarm  me.'* 

Peter  felt  his  determination  over- 
thrown by  the  very  boldness  of  her  at- 
titude. He  had  never  been  treated 
this  way  before.     He  was  not  at  all 


accustomed  to  having  a  wife  in  the 
house  who  ventured  to  dispute  his  right 
to  whip  her  when  he  chose.  They 
had  generally  wept  full  sore  and  pro- 
mised hereafter  to  be  led  and  guided 
entirely  by  his  will,  and  that  had  been 
the  end  of  it.  The  battle  was  not  to  be 
abandoned,  however,  without  a 
struggle,  and  he  began  to  bluster  and 
swear  more  than  ever. 

"Come,  now,**  said  his  wife,  when 
a  lull  in  his  speech  gave  her  opportu- 
nity to  speak,  **wemay  as  well  under- 
stand this  thing.  If  you  strike  me  I 
shall  in  the  first  place  have  the  law 
take  you  in  hand.  I  have  one  brother 
who  is  a  lawyer,  as  you  know,  and  we 
have  already  talked  over  your  case,  so 
that  we  are  only  waiting  for  you  to 
strike  the  first  blow;  and  if  you  have 
any  idea,  my  love,  how  very  unpleas- 
ant the  consequences  are  likely  to  be, 
I  am  positive  you  would  not  think 
that  the  satisfaAion  of  beating  me  all 
day  would  be  worth  buying  at  a  price 
so  high.** 

Peter  glared  at  his  wife,  speechless 
with  rage.  He  had  really  no  idea 
what  thepenelty  of  wife-beating  might 
be,  it  having  never  before  been  neces- 
sary for  him  to  consider  anjrthing  so 
unpleasant.  He  stood  in  a  sort  of 
daze  while  Mrs.  Skroogs  went  on  with 
undisturbed  placidity: 

*  Then  you  may  remember  that  my 
brother  David  is  the  prize  athlete  of 
our  county,  and  I  am  his  favorite  sister. 
If  I  had  sent  him  word  that  you  had 
talked  to  me  in  the  way  you  have  gone 
on  this  morning,  he  would  not  leave  a 
whole  bone  in  your  body.  Now  go 
and  put  that  whip  away,  for  it  is  a 
constant  temptation  to  me  to  use  it  on 
your  great  hulking,  cowardly  self. 
Then  come  here  a  moment,  and  let  me 
tell  you  how  I  propose  that  this  diffi- 
culty be  settled.** 
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Mrs.  Skroogs  looked  so  determined 
and  capable  of  carrying  out  her  threats 
that  it  seemed  advisable  to  Peter  to  do 
as  she  suggested,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  the  whip  was  put  away 
unused.  When  her  husband  reap- 
peared, his  wife,  with  the  same  ex- 
asperating calmness  which  she  had 
preserved  through  the  interview, 
stated  her  decision. 

"Since  it  seems  that  we  cannot  live 
together  in  peace  any  longer,'*  she  re- 
marked, **it  seems  to  me  best  to  go 
back  to  where  I  came  from.     We  will 


old-fashioned  affairs  in  which  our  great- 
grandmothers  packed  the  whole  of 
their  earthly  possessions  on  leaving 
the  roof  of  their  parents  for  that  of  a 
husband.  Peter  had  been  gladdened 
by  its  size  when  it  had  come,  because 
it  showed  that  the  bride  brought  much 
gear  to  her  new  home.  Now  that  it 
was  again  to  be  filled  with  goods  to  go 
out  of  his  house,  he  cursed  its  inordi- 
nate size;  and  resolved  to  stand  by  to 
see  that  no  article  went  into  it  which 
had  not  come  in  it.  He  insisted  that 
as  a  preliminary  measure  it  should  be 


-c 


•by  all  means  kick  if  it  amuses  you. 


divide  our  goods,  and  I  will  take 
what  I  want  and  you  may  have  the 
rest/' 

*'Have  the  rest!'*  roared  Peter. 
*'You  may  get  out  of  the  house,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  Good  riddance 
to  bad  rubbish!  But  Fd  like  to  see 
you  dare  to  take  a  single  thing  of 
mine." 

**Help  me  bring  my  chest  in  out  of 
the  bed-room,"  was  the  cool  response 
of  his  wife,  **and  you  will  see  what  I 
intend  to  take." 

The  chest  was  one  of  those  huge. 


emptied  to  the  bottom,  a  measure  to 
which  his  wife  objected  so  strenuously 
that  he  wholly  failed  to  notice  the  curi- 
ous sparkle  in  her  eye  when  he  at 
length  began  to  take  out  the  things 
himself  and  look  them  over.  The 
chest  was  enormous,  and  Peter,  for 
all  his  prowess  as  a  woman- beater, 
was  by  no  means  a  large  man,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  bottom  of  the  trunk 
was  reached  he  was  forced  to  stoop 
nearly  double  to  reach  it.  Just  as  he 
lifted  the  last  article,  his  loving  spouse, 
who  had    waited  patiently  till  every - 
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thing  was  out,  gave  a  dexterous  and 
sudden  trip  and  a  push,  which  sent 
him  sprawling  upon  the  bottom.  To 
clap  down  the  lid  and  secure  the  lock 
was  the  work  of  but  an  instant,  as  she 
had  been  watching  her  chance;  and 
there  was  the  redoubtable  and  wrathy 
Peter  caged  as  securely  and  as  satis- 
factorily as  if  he  had  been  a  wild  beast 
in  a  menagerie. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  how  he 
cursed  and  kicked  and  threatened  and 
commanded,  or  how  utterly  in  vain 
were  all  these  demonstrations.  He 
was  in,  and  there  was  no  prospeft  of 
his  getting  out  until  such  a  time  as  it 
pleased  the  wife  of  his  bosom  to  set 
him  at  liberty. 

**Oh,  no,*'  she  answered  him,  when 
from  sheer  want  of  breath  he  paused 
and  gave  her  an  opportunity  of 
making  herself  heard.  **You  won't 
smoother,  my  love.  I  had  the  car- 
penter make  four  holes  in  the  back  of 
the  trunk  last  week  as  soon  as  I  saw 
your  ugly  fit  was  comingf  on.  I 
brought  it  with  me  on  purpose  for 
your  benefit.  My  first  husband  has 
been  in  it,  so  I  know  it  is  safe.  It  is 
strong,  too,"  she  added,  after  he  had 
answered  her  with  a  volley  of  kicks  on 
the  sides  of  the  chest. 

**By  all  means  kick  if  it  amuses  you, 
love;  but  don't  get  exhausted,  for  Fm 
going  to  invite  company  to  tea.  Good- 
by,  dear.  Try  not  to  be  lonesome 
until  I  get  back." 

Into  the  kitchen  tripped  Mrs. 
Skroogs,  with  an  air  of  virtuous  tri- 
umph on  her  countenance.  She  di- 
re<fted  the  maid  to  concodl  with  all 
possible  speed  the  most  dainty  of  cus- 
tards, of  cakes  and  of  dainties  of  what- 
ever sort  could  be  compounded  before 
tea-time  that  night.  Then,  with  serene 
visage,  did  the  mistress  of  the  mansion 
don  her  walking  apparel,  and  with  all 


speed  did  she  hie  her  personally  to  the 
most  notorious  of  all  the  gossips  in  the 
town,  whom  she  bade  to  take  tea  at 
her  house  that  evening. 

Through  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Skroogs 
kept  clear  of  the  room  wherein  her 
lord  and  master  lay  in  durance  vile. 
She  was  dimly  aware  that  from  time  to 
time  he  made  noisy  demonstrations, 
but  to  these  she  made  no  response. 
Late  in  the  day,  having  arrayed  her- 
self in  all  her  finery,  she  tied  an  apron 
on  over  her  best  gown,  and  proceeded 
to  the  prison  chamber.  Humming  a 
cheerful  ditty,  she  spread  upon  the 
flat  top  of  the  big  chest  a  snowy  table- 
cloth, and  upon  this  proceeded  to  lay 
the  dishes  ready  for  her  expefted  com- 
pany. 

*'Let  me  out!"  yelled  Peter  for  the 
hundreth  time,  as  she  deposited  some 
heavy  dish  just  above  his  head  with  a 
thump  which  enraged  him  to  the  last 
degree  of  exasperation. 

**Now,  my  love,"  she  replied  pla- 
cidly, *  I  have  invited  company  to  tea. 
Miss  Sharpe  is  coming,  and  Miss 
Gabble,  and  Mrs.  Candor,  and  two  or 
three  more  of  that  set.  We  shall  be 
forced  to  use  this  chest  for  a  table,  and 
it  would  be  very  awkward  for  both  you 
and  for  us  if  you  let  them  know  that 
you  are  there.  Don't  you  think  that 
it  would  be  better  for  you  to  keep 
quiet  until  they  are  gone?" 

**Let  me  out  now,"  roared  Peter, 
in  imminent  danger  of  bursting  a  blood- 
vessel in  his  rage. 

**Oh,  my  dear,  I  can't  let  you  out 
now,  for  I  have  the  table  all  set  on  the 
top  of  the  chest.  If  you  had  only 
spoken  of  it  before,  I  might  have  done 
it,  you  know;  but  there  isn't  time  to 
take  the  things  all  off  and  put  them  on 
again. ' ' 

**When  I  do  get  out,"  was  the  en- 
raged reply,  ''I'll  tear  you  to  pieces." 
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**Then  I  cannot  let  you  out  until  I 
am  ready  to  be  torn  to  pieces/*  re- 
plied Mrs.  Peter,  and,  resuming  her 
song,  she  tripped  airily  off  to  receive 
her  gfuests,  who  by  this  time  were 
heard  at  the  door,  leaving  her  husband 
in  a  state  that  may  be  imagined  by  any 
one  who  has  ever  been  in  a  like  case. 

What  may  have  been  the  reflections 
ol  Peter  as  he  lay  during^  the  long  after- 
noon in  the  chest,  his  knees  bent  up, 
his  head  aching  from  the  confinement, 
and  his  whole  soul  so  aflame  with  rage 
that  he  could  hardly  breathe,  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  attempt  to  imagine. 
His  wife  took  the  trouble  to  have  the 
door  into  the  next  room  where  the 
company  sat  left  ajar,  and  she  without 
difficulty  led  the  conversation  to  the 
tales  which  were  told  in  regard  to  her 
husband's  cruelty  to  his  former  help- 
mates. 

"I  don' t  like  to  talk  of  these  things,** 
she  said  in  a  voice  of  so  much  sweet- 
ness that  her  husband  nearly  betrayed 
himself  by  cursing  her  on  the  spot, 
**but  of  course  if  these  things  are 
really  true,  I  ought  to  know  what  to 
exped.  I  am  such  a  helpless  creature, 
that  Pve  no  doubt  that  if  Peter'should 
come  to  beat  me  I  should  faint  or 
something,  and  I  want  to  get  sort  of 
accustomed  to  it  so  that  I  may  keep 
my  wits  about  me  to  get  out  of  his 
way.** 

Thus  incited,  it  may  without  diffi- 
culty be  understood  thait  the  gossips 
did  not  spare  the  reputation  of  the  un- 
happy Peter,  who  heard  himself  so  villi- 
fied  as  never  mortal  man  had  heard 
himself  before.  The  truth  lost  nothing 
in  their  hands,  and  as  most  of  their  tales 
were  half  fad  and  half  fidion,  they  both 
made  an  excellent  showing  rhetorically, 
and  appealed  to  the  memory  of  Peter 
Skroogs  at  the  same  time.  He  began 
to  understand  how  he  was  looked  upon 


in  the  town,  and  there  is,  after  all,  no 
more  effedive  medicine  for  a  man  than 
a  sufficiently  pungent  dose  of  adverse 
public  opinion. 

When  the  time  came  for  tea  Mrs. 
Skroogs  led  her  guests  into  the  room 
where  was  set  out  the  repast  for  the 
evening  upon  the  chest  in  which  lay 
Peter,  quaking  and  miserable. 

"I  hope  you  will  not  think  it 
strange,*'  she  said  placidly,  **that  the 
supper  is  set  on  the  top  of  this  chest. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  a  little  wager  with  my 
husband.  He  thought  one  thing  and 
I  thought  another,  and  we  had  a 
wager,  you  see.** 

The  gossips  did  not  see,  and  said  so 
with  no  delay,  the  chance  of  having 
another  item  to  add  to  their  already 
extensive  budget  of  scandal  about 
Peter  >kroogs  being  too  great  a  temp- 
tation to  let  pass  unimproved. 

**Well.  you  see,'*  began  Mrs. 
Skroogs*  third;  then  she  paused  as  if 
refleding.  *'I  don*t  think,**  she  said, 
*  *that  it  would  be  quite  fair  to  Peter  to 
tell  you  now  that  he  had  promised  to 
be  always  kind  to  me.  It*s  an  awful 
good  joke,  and  Pd  like  to  tell  you,  but 
as  long  as  he  feticks  to  his  bargain  and 
behaves,  I  feel  bound  to  hold  my 
tongue.  When  he  gets  on  a  tantrum 
again,  1*11  tell  you  something  that  will 
make  you  laugh  from  then  to  Christ- 
mas ** 

Peter  in  the  recesses  of  the  chest 
understood  the  implied  threat  as  per- 
1e6lly  as  if  it  had  been  addressed  to  him 
at  first  hand,  and  he  realized  that  there 
was  no  alternative  but  for  him  to  sub- 
mit. He  was,  moreover,  not  without 
some  admiration  of  the  cleverness  and 
pluck  of  his  better  half  who  had  so 
signally  reduced  him  to  submission. 

*  Do  tell  us,**  urged  the  visitors, 
but  the  hostess  remained  firm,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  be  content  with 
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her  promise  that  on  the  next  outbreak 
of  Peter  she  would  tell  them  the  true 
history  of  the  chest. 

**You  all  look  at  the  chest  well," 
Mrs.  Peter  said,  '*so  that  you  may 
understand  the  story  when  I  tell  it  to 
you." 

They  viewed  it  over  and  commented 
upon  its  huge  proportions. 

**One  could  really  get  into  it,"  Miss 
Sharpe  observed,  and  the  remark  threw 
Peter  into  a  cold  perspiration  lest  the 
hint  be  followed  up  until  they  guessed 
the  truth. 


MISS   SHARPE. 

**It  would  do  to  elope  in,"  Mrs. 
Candor  suggested.  *  'II  you  ever  want 
to  elope  from  vour  husband,  you  can 
be  moved  out  in  this  chest." 

* 'Would  to  heaven  I  had  her  in 
this  chest!"  growled  Peter  to  himself. 
**rd  soon  move  her  out,  and  bury  her 
at  that!" 

**0r  shut  your  husband  up  in  it," 
put  in  Miss  Nettle.  *  *If  you  could  only 
catch  him  and  get  him  in  in  the  first 
place,  that  is." 

Mrs.  Skroogs  laughed  and  shook 
her  head. 

'*No,"  she  said;  *'you  would  never, 
never  guess  the  truth,  but  if  you  do 
not  make  yourselves  sore  with  laugh- 
ing when  I  tell  you,  then  I  am  for 
once  in  my  life  thoroughly  mis- 
taken." 

It  was  not  a  part  of  Mrs.  Skroogs* 
plan  to  hasten  the  movements  of  her 
guests,  and  they  partook  of  the  dainties 


set  lavishly  before  them  with  the  ut- 
most deliberation.  ,She  lingered  lor  a 
time  that  to  the  inmate  of  the  chest 
seemed  well-nigh  interminable,  and 
after  that  they  lingered  yet  longer, 
and  still  yet  awhile  to  tell  their  hostess 
what  a  good  time  they  had  had,  and 
how  glad  they  were  that  she  seemed 
to  be  able  to  live  with  that  monster  ot 
a  husband  of  hers. 

* 'I  am  so  glad  you  have  let  us  talk 
plainly  to  you,"  Mrs.  Candor  ob- 
served before  she  took  her  departure 
**It  is  well  for  you  to  understand  jiiM 
what  your  husband  is.  * ' 

**My  husband,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Skroogs,  raising  her  voice  a  littie. 
**has  not  been  a  model,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  so,  but  I  assure  you 
he  is  a  very  different  man  from  what 
he  has  been.  Really,  I  should  not  be 
in  the  least  surprised  if  he  behaved  so 
well  that  I  never  shall  have  a  chance 
to  tell  you  that  funny  story  about  the 
chest." 

*'Oh,  don't  you  deceive  yourseli, 
my  dear,  *  *  was  the  other's  reply.  *  *He 
may  behave  for  a  day  or  two,  but  in 
less  than  a  week  we  shall  know  about 
it  if  you  keep  your  promise." 

**Oh,  I  shall  certainly  keep  my 
promise,"  answered  Mrs.  Skroogs; 
and  her  guests  departed. 

The  good  wile  tripped  singing  into 
the  banquet-room,  where  the  maid  had 
been  busy  in  clearing  away  the  remains 
of  the  feast,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  servant  set  out  upon  the  table  a 
dainty  repast  for  one.  Then  she  dis- 
missed the  maid  and  unlocked  the 
chest. 

**Your  supper  is  ready,  Peter,"  she 
said,  as  calmly  as  if  he  were  sitting  in 
his  chair  by  the  side  of  the  domestic 
hearth.  **Mary  has  had  very  good 
luck  with  the  scones  to-night,  and  they 
will  just  suit  you.  * ' 
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THE  MAID  RECEIVING  ORDERS. 

Poor  Peter,  faint  with  hunger, 
cramped  with  lying  for  hours  without 
stirring  in  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
chest,  and  blinded  by  the  sudden  light 
after  the  long  darkness,  could  hardly 
stand,  and  stumbled  and  staggered 
like  a  drunken  man.  His  wife  helped 
him  with  the  same  air  of  every- 
thing's being  quite  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  and  presently  he  was  seated 
at  the  table  so  carefully  spread  for  him, 
eating  the  scones  with  the  air  of  one 
who  has  been  deprived  of  food  for 


weeks.  Mrs.  Skroogs  neither  then 
nor  afterward  made  any  allusion  to  the 
affair,  save  that  if  her  husband  ever 
showed  any  disposition  to  be  ugly  she 
sometimes  remarked  casually  as  a  mat- 
ter ol  no  especial  interest  but  which 
had  happened  to  come  into  her  mind, 
that  she  might  be  obliged  to  go  over  to 
see  Mrs.  Candor  that  day,  as  there  was 
something  she  had  promised  to  tell 
that  lady.  It  never  proved  necessary 
for  her  to  say  anything  more,  and 
doubtless  the  fa<5l  that  she  wisely 
forbore  to  emphasize  her  advantage 
had  much  to  do  with  her  hold  over  her 
husband.  Peter  not  only  treated  her 
with  great  consideration,  but  he  ended 
by  really  becoming  very  fond  of  her, 
to  the  boundless  amazement  of  the 
villagers,  who  had  hitherto  found  it 
impossible  to  conceive  of  his  being 
fond  of  anybody. 

The  chest  is  still  in  the  family,  but 
it  has  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  it  has 
long  ago  ceased  to  be  necessary  for 
Mrs.  Skroogs  even  to  glance  at  it 
warningly  and  significantly,  as  she 
was  forced  to  do  in  the  da3rs  when 
Peter  was  still  engaged  in  the  struggle 
with  himself  which  was  needed  before 
he  could  learn  to  treat  his  wife  properly. 
G.   M.    Gray. 
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It  is  not  believed  that  such  knowl- 
edge of  general  principle  as  one  may 
acquire  outside  the  aAual  praflice  of  a 
learned  profession,  will  enable  an  ama- 
teur to  know  more  about  such  profes- 
sion than  those  whose  whole  time  is 
spent  in  the  pra6Uce  of  it.     But  the 


more  such  general  knowledge  is  dif- 
fused, the  higher  the  standard  of 
professional  ability  and  honor  will  be ; 
because  ignorance  is  more  likely  to 
employ  a  dishonest,  incompetent  brag- 
gart, than  sele<S  a  competent  concien- 
tious   person  to  perform  professional 


service. 
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Webster  has  defined  archite6lure  as 
*  'the  art  or  science  ol  building.  *  *  This 
will  answer  our  purpose  perfectly,  be- 
cause without  buildings  there  can  be 
no  visible  architecture.  I  am  aware 
that  the  general  public  care  for  little 
else  than  the  style  of  a  building,  and 
also  that  some  architects  owe  their 
success  more  to  the  mere  appearance 
of  their  buildings  than  to  convenient 
arrangement  or  good  construction :  and 
yet  the  v/hole  history  of  architecture 
proves  conclusively,  that  a  direct  aim 
at  mere  effect,  without  a  proper  regard 
for  convenient  arrangement  and  a 
correspondingly  good  construction,  is 
almost  sure  to  result  in  disappoint- 
ment, and  failure  to  produce  permanent 
beauty. 

We  may  stop  here  and  profitably 
take  a  lesson  at  the  source  of  all  human 
knowledge. 

The  tiniest  flower  of  a  weed  is  in- 
comparably more  beautiful  than  the 
finest  work  of  art,  yet  throughout  the 
organic  world,  among  all  the  beauties 
of  nature,  we  cannot  find  an  atom  of 
matter  occupying  its  place  for  mere 
(Esthetic  effe6l.  The  beautiful  color- 
ing of  the  flowers  is  probably  an 
essential  part  of  the  arrangement  for 
producing  the  peculiar  compounds  of 
which  the  fruit  is  composed,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  humming  birds  and 
butterflies  acquire  their  gorgeous  color- 
ing in  consequence  of  their  relation  to 
the  flowers.  We  know  well  that  with- 
out regard  to  his  taste  for  color,  the 
photographer  uses  his  blue  curtain, 
and  his  red  or  yellow  light  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  his  art,  which  suggests 
that  a  division  of  the  solar  rays  by  the 
curtains  of  the  flower,  the  corolla,  may 
be  an  essential  part  of  the  processes  of 
nature  in  the  production  of  the  most 
delicate  compounds  found  in  the  or- 
ganic world. 


It  does  not  detract  from  the  beaut)' 
of  natural  or  art  objects,  to  know  that 
they  were  not  made  merely  to  look  at 
The  anatomist  and  physiologist  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  the  human  form 
the  more,  as  they  observe  that  every 
part  is  proportionately  developed  and 
adapted  to  its  use  and  function.  The 
naturalist  finds  ae-Jthetic  enjoyment  in 
plant  and  animal  forms  which  others 
pass  without  notice,  or  look  upon  with 
aversion. 

Architecture  answers  our  purpose 
more  directly  in  illustrating  this  truth. 
Those  buildings  which  have  comman- 
ded the  admiration  of  mankind  in 
all  ages  since  they  were  built,  are  those 
which  are  the  most  skillfully  con- 
structed, whose  construction  is  most 
apparent  in  their  outward  forms,  and 
whose  ornamentation  has  an  intelligent 
purpose,  either  apparent  or  real. 

Mankind  cannot  hope  to  reach  the 
perfection  of  organic  structure,  but,  by 
recognizing  its  principles,  may  advance 
far  beyond  that  which  can  be  gained 
by  grasping  direcdy  at  aesthetic  eftects. 
We  have  no  reason  to  expect  success, 
without  patiently  investigating  causes 
and  employing  the  means  by  which 
the  end  sought  may  be  surely  attained. 

The  existing  ruins  of  ancient  build- 
ings are  intensely  interesting;  they  are 
the  indisputable  witnesses  of  history, 
much  of  which  without  them  would 
have  been  regarded  as  fable  too  won- 
derful to  be  believed,  and  therefore  not 
worth  preserving. 

To  the  architect  and  builder,  they 
are  the  accumulated  experience  of 
mankind  in  the  art  and  science  of  build- 
ing. 

With  the  advantage  of  all  past  ex- 
perience, it  would  not  be  in  the  line  of 
progress  to  go  back  and  adopt  the 
style  of  any  former  age,  even  if  we 
could;  but  we  can  no  more  build  ex- 
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actly  as  they  did  in  past  times,  than  we 
can  produce  a  state  of  society  exactly 
similar  to  any  which  history  records, 
yet  a  knowledge  of  history,  architec- 
tural and  general,  is  ot  vast  use  to  us. 

In  studying^  the  architecture  of  any 
period  or  locality,  the  state  of  the  arts, 
and  that  of  society  at  the  time  and 
place  roust  be  considered  in  order  to 
get  an  intelligent  view  in  regard  to  it. 

It  was  once  taught  that  Grecian 
architecture  was  suggested  or  copied 
from  constructions  of  wood;  the  column 
being  a  post,  the  abacus  a  short  piece 
of  plank  laid  on  top  of  it,  the  archi- 
trave a  longitudinal  beam,  the  tryg- 
lyphs  the  ends  of  the  ceiling  beams, 
the  mutules  the  ends  of  the  rafters, 
and  the  cornice,  the  rool  covering. 
This  idea  has  been  abandoned — a  little 
consideration  will  show  that  it  is  un- 
tenable. 

The  hammer  and  chisel,  the  most 
andent  of  tools,  being  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  dress  stone  even  into  elabo- 
rate forms,  it  follows  that  the  art  of 
cutting  stone  must  necessarily  advance 
considerable  before  large  pieces  of 
wood  could  be  used  for  constructive 
purposes;  a  saw,  without  which  the 
cutting  of  a  large  tree  square  across 
would  be  a  work  of  considerable  labor, 
must  have  been  a  recent  invention 
compared  with  the  necessary  tools  for 
cutting  stone.  As  late  as  the  middle 
ages,  when  stone  working  and  stone 
construction  had  arrived  at  great  per- 
fection, constructions  of  wood  were 
rare  and  costly. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  timber  was  felled  and  squared 
in  the  woods  with  the  axe,  then  shipped 
to  its  destination,  to  be  sawed  into  di- 
mension lumber,  scantling  or  boards, 
by  hand,  at  the  place  where  it  was 
wanted  for  use.  The  water  and  steam 
saw-mill,  the  planer  and  nearly  all  the 


tools  and  machines  in  our  wood- work- 
ing establishments  of  to-day,  have  been 
brought  into  use  within  the  last  filty 
years,  and  more  than  half  ol  them 
within  the  last  twenty  year*.  We 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  iron  was 
not  extensively  used  in  ancient  build- 
ings or  engineering  works.  Recendy 
the  science  of  chemistry  has  rendered 
the  processes  of  iron  manufacture  in- 
telligible, and  the  giant  power  of 
steam  has  done  the  herculean  work 
required  to  shape  it  to  present  uses, 
at  such  small  cost  that  in  many  par- 
ticulars a  complete  revolution  in 
methods  of  construction  has  been 
brought  about. 

Asia  being  the  earliest  home  of  the 
human  family  and  the  most  densely 
populated  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
we  naturally  look  to  India  for  the  earli- 
est architecture.  We  there  find  very 
old  work,  but  it  does  not  exhibit  a 
continuous  improvement,  by  which  we 
might  in  the  absence  of  historical  in- 
formation, determine  its  comparative 
age. 

The  column  may  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  cave  temples.  The  obvious 
manner  of  making  such  excavations 
naturally  suggests  this  theory.  A 
series  of  tunnels  cut  directly  into  the 
rock,  has  walls  of  interveining  material, 
which  being  afterwards  cut  through  at 
intervals,  leaves  square  piers  to  sup- 
port the  strata  forming  the  r^oi;  the 
corners  being  taken  of!,  leaves  the 
piers  oiStagon  in  plan.  0<Sagon  piers 
are  common  in  these  excavations. 
There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  other 
designs,  some  of  which  are  quite  elabo- 
rate and  display  a  cultivated  taste. 
We  must  remark  here  in  regard  to  the 
above  theory  for  the  origin  of  the 
column,  that  no  such  evolution  can  be 
traced.  On  the  contrary,  the  details 
in  existing  caves  seem   to  have  been 
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suggested  by  structural  buildings  of 
an  advanced  style  of  architecture.  The 
Hindoos,  in  common  with  other  early 
peoples,  who  mined  the  solid  rock  or 
built  with  stone,  had  a  taste  for  colos- 
sal statuary.  Huge  images,  some  of 
them  nearly  as  rude  as  the  snow  men 
which  school-boys  delight  to  make,  are 
found  throughout  India  and  upon  is- 
lands south  of  Asia.  But  however  rude 
the  work,  there  was  always  a  disposition 
for  profuse  ornamentation.  Long  ago 
Indian  architecture  attained  a  degree  of 
excellence;  since  then  it  has  indulged 
an  extravagant  taste  for  ornament  of  a 
trifling  unstudied  kind,  the  suggestions 
of  a  mere  passing  fancy,  which  tires 
one  like  looking  into  a  revolving 
kaleidoscope  with  a  very  lew  pieces  of 


glass  in  it.  There  is  variety,  but  it 
arises  from  a  want  of  system  and  a  lack 
of  intelligent  effort. 

Egyptian  architecture  is  more  in- 
teresting. Its  giant  forms  are  oppres- 
sive, its  clumsiness  hard  to  understand, 
and  most  of  its  work  monotonously 
conventional;  yet  it  invites  research 
and  leads  the  student  into  a  rich  field  of 
ntellectual  achievement.  Here  we  find 
suggestions  of  much  that  the  Greeks 
afterwards  brought  to  such  perfection. 

The  Egyptians  reached  a  point  in 
architecture  corresponding  to  the  state 
of  the  arts,  the  structure  of  the  Egyp- 
tian mind  and  society,  and  then  used 
it  in  that  state,  throughout  successive 
generations. 

Wm.   Ward. 


LOCKYER'S   THEORY  OF  FALLING  STARS. 


The  space  traversed  by  the  earth  in 
its  annual  passage  around  the  sun  is 
filled  with  minute  particles  or  small 
masses  of  matter,  which  like  the  planets 
cirde  in  elliptical  orbits  around  the 
sun.  These  meteors — the  size  of 
which  can  only  be  estimated  roughly, 
but  which  may  be  thought  of,  without 
serious  error,  as  of  the  size  of  gravel 
stones,  provided  we  give  a  sufficient 
latitude  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
gravel — exist  in  inconceivable  myriads. 
They  are  too  small  to  be  seen  by  a 
telescope,  and  only  become  visible 
under  extraordinary  circumstances. 
The  earth  plunges  through  their  midst 
with  the  enormous  velocity  of  about 
eighteen  miles  a  second.  The  meteors 
themselves  are  in  rapid  motion,  and 
often,  when  encountered  by  the  earth, 
are  traveling  in  a  contrary  direflion. 
The  collision  is  a  frightful  one  and  is 
nearly  always  fatal  to  the  meteor.     It 


enters  the  earth's  atmosphere  with  a 
velocity  fifty  or  eighty  times  that  of  a 
cannon  ball. 

Although  the  upper  regions  erf  the 
air  are  excessively  attenuated,  yet  they 
check  the  speed  of  the  meteor  almost 
as  a  rifle  ball  is  checked  when  fired 
into  water.  A  moment  later  the  fric- 
tion of  the  air  has  warmed  the  meteor, 
has  heated  it  to  the  melting  point  and 
has  dissipated  it  in  vapor,  affording  to 
us  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  fifty 
or  a  hundred  miles  below,  the  beautiful 
spe<5facle  of  a  shooting  star.  The 
minute  celestial  bodies  are  associated 
in  shoals  or  swarms,  millions  of  them 
circling  around  the  sun  in  the  same 
orbit.  Their  movement  may  be  likened 
to  the  march  of  a  mighty  army. 

A  main  body,  which  may  be  some 
millions  of  miles  in  length  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  breadth,  and  which 
is  made  up  of  individuals  that  are 
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probably  rarely  less  than  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  miles  apart,  is 
followed  by  stragglers  that  have  in  the 
course  of  time  become  separated  from 
the  main  body  and  are  scattered  in 
greater  or  less  number  along  the  entire 
line.  A  large  number  of  such  meteor 
systems  is  now  recognized.  The  most 
important  of  them  are  that  traversed 
by  the  earth  between  the  nth  of  July 
and  the  22nd  of  August,  affording  us 
the  August  meteors,  which  are  seen  in 
the  greatest  number  on  the  nights  of 
the  9th  and  loth  of  that  month,  and 
the  system  encountered  in  November, 
its  central  line  being  crossed  on  the  13th 
or  14th  of  the  month.  Near  the  close 
of  November  a  second  prolific  meteor 
stream  is  passed,  that  of  the  Androme- 
des,  which  are  of  special  interest  from 
the  circumstance  that  they  have  only 
recently  appeared  in  great  numbers 
and  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  frag- 
ments of  a  disrupted  comet. 

Ordinarily  the  earth,  in  its  passage 
through  a  meteor  stream,  encounters 
only  the  stragglers,  but  occasionally 
the  main  body  of  the  army  lies  across 
its  path  and  there  occur  those  rare 
phenomena  known  as  meteor  showers, 
when  million  upon  millions  of  these 
luckless  objefls  are  gathered  up  by 
the  earth  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
August  meteor  showers  occur  only  at 
long  intervals  of  about  108  years,  but 
the  supply  of  stragglers  belonging  to 
this  system  is  large  enough  to  give  us 
annually  a  fine  display  of  this  sort  of 
celestial  fireworks.  The  main  body  of 
the  November  meteors  of  the  first 
group  performs  its  orbital  revolution 
in  the  shorter  period  of  about  thirty- 
three  years  and  gives  us  three  showers 
a  century.  The  enormous  numbers 
in  which  meteors  exist  within  the  solar 
system,  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
throughout  space,  renders  them,  mi- 


nute as  they  are,  an  important  item  of 
th^  material  universe,  and  a  great  deal 
of  sp>eculation  has  been  indulged  in  as 
to  their  functions  and  their  effeft  upon 
celestial  bodies. 

Meteors  have  been  made  to  account 
for  all  sorts  of  celestial  phenomena  for 
which  no  other  sufficient  cause 
could  be  assigned.  They  cause  the 
zodiacal  light;  they  cause  auroras; 
they  intercept  irregularly  our  supply 
of  the  sun's  heat  and  thus  affeft  the 
weather;  raining  down  upon  the  earth 
at  an  average  rate  of  not  less  than 
15,000,000  daily,  they  are  augmenting 
the  earth's  mass  and  are  changing  the 
length  of  the  day.  In  the  same  way 
they  have  affeAed  and  still  continue  to 
aflfeft  the  moon.  In  solar  physics  im- 
portant lunAions  have  been  assigned 
to  them.  They  cause  the  mysterious 
corona  seen  about  the  sun  at  the  time 
of  an  eclipse;  they  are  the  sun's  fuel, 
keeping  up  his  supply  of  heat  by  the 
vigor  with  which  they  are  continually 
pelting  him  in  inconceivable  number. 
These  and  similar  theories  of  the  work 
performed  by  meteors  have  had  earnest 
advocates,  who  have  not  omitted  to 
fortify  their  views  with  figures,  and  by 
others  have  been  scouted  as  untenable. 

The  latest  of  the  meteor  theories 
eclipses  by  its  comprehensiveness  all 
of  those  that  have  preceded  it,  yet 
it  comes  to  us  from  a  source  which 
entitles  it  to  a  most  respe6lful  hear- 
ing. Mr.  Lockyer,  who  has  added 
so  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of 
solar  physics,  and  whose  views  are 
alwajrs  marked  by  boldness  as  well 
as  originality,  has  recently  experi- 
mented with  the  spectroscope  upon 
specimens  of  meteoritic  stone  and  iron, 
and  has  arrived  at  conclusions  which, 
if  they  can  be  sustained,  are  of  the 
highest  interest  to  science.  Mr.  Lock- 
yer found  that  by  varying  the  condi- 
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tions  of  temperature  he  was  able  to 
obtain  from  meteorites  spectra  which 
reproduced,  more  or  less  perlectly,  the 
most  peculiar  features  of  almost  every 
variety  of  spectrum  presented  to  iis  by 
the  celestial  bodies. 

As  a  result  of  his  experiments  he  was 
led  to  regard  **all  self-luminous  bodies 
in  the  celestial  spaces*'  as  * 'composed 
of  meteorites,  or  masses  of  meteoritic 
vapor,  produced  by  heat,  brought 
about  by  condensation  of  meteor 
swarms,  due  to  gravity,*'  so  that  **the 
existing  distinction  between  stars,  com- 
ets, and  nebulae  rests  on  no  physical 
basis;"  all  alike  are  meteoritic  in 
origin,  the  difference  between  them 
depending  upon  differences  in  temper- 


ature, and  in  the  closeness  of  the  com- 
posing meteorites  to  each  other. 

New  or  temporary  stars  are  ex- 
plained as  produced  by  the  clash  ol 
meteor  streams,  and  most  variable  stars 
are  regarded  as  uncondensed  meteor 
streams.  The  spectra  of  stars  differ 
from  each  other,  often  in  a  marked 
manner.  This  new  meteor  theory,  as 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  this  rough 
outline  of  it,  is  nothing  less  than  a 
substitute  lor  the  well-known  nebula 
hypothesis,  of  Laplace.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  it  will  compare 
with  that  hypothesis,  when  submitted 
to  the  searching  analysis  of  mathe 
matics,  as  an  explanation  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  solar  system. 


''UNCLE  SAM'S  FARMr 


Since  independence  was  achieved 
the  United  States  Government  has  been 
the  largest  owner  of  arable  land  on  the 
earth.  The.  total  area  of  the  * 'public 
domain,"  sold  and  unsold,  amounts  to 
1,849,072,587  acres,  and  constitutes 
72  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the 
United  States,  including  Alaska. 
About  700,000,000  acres  of  land  have 
been  sold  and  donated,  about  1,150,- 
000,000  acres  remain  unsold.  As  the 
area  of  Alaska  is  369,530,000  acres, 
the  area  unsold  exclusive  of  that  Ter- 
ritory is  about  780,000,000  acres. 

This  vast  landed  estate  was  ac- 
quired by  the  war  of  independence,  by 
the  purchase  from  France  in  1803  of 
the  enormous  area  known  as  the  Prov- 
ince of  Louisiana,  extending  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
by  the  purchase  of  Florida  from  Spain 
in  182 1,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mexico  in  1848  and  the  supplemental 
treaty  of  1853,  which  gave  us  California 


and  brought  our  southern  border-line 
down  from  Oregon  to  where  it  is  now; 
by  purchase  of  border  lands  from  Texas 
in  1850,  and  by  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
from  Russia  in  the  year  1867. 

The  cost  of  the  public  domain  for 
purchase,  quieting  Indian  occupancy, 
titles,  surveys,  and  sale,  has  been  1725 
cents  per  acre.  The  prices  at  which 
the  public  lands  have  been  sold  has 
ranged  from  I2j^  cents  to  $2.50  per 
acre  for  agricultural  lands;  $2.50  to $5 
per  acre  for  mineral  lands — except  co^l 
lands,  which  are  sold  at  $10  and  $20 
per  acre,  according  to  location  with  re- 
spect to  land  grant  railroads.  The 
Governmental  balance-sheet  on  account 
of  public  lands  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1880,  stood  thus  : 

Expenditures  : 
For  purchaser  and  cessions  .  .  |88. 157.39^ 
For  surveying  and  sale  ....    46,563»3*^2 
For  Indian  occupancy,  title,  etc  .  187,328,904 

Total      I322  049  59^ 
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Receipts : 
For  sale  of  lands 


$200,702,849 


Expenditures  in  excess  of  re- 
ceipts    $12 1. 346, 747 

This  excess  of  expenditures,  how- 
ever, is  offset  by  the  780,000,000  acres 
of  land,  exclusive  ot  Alaska,  still  in  the 
possession  ot  the  Government.  The 
value  of  this  remaining  part  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  is  estimated  at  from  $800,- 
000,000  to  $1,000,000,000.  For  the 
eredion  and  sustentation  of  schools, 
seminaries,  and  agricultural  colleges, 
the  magnificent  donation  of  78,659,000 
acres  of  land  has  been  made.  There 
has  been  granted  to  the  States  lor  pub- 
lic improvements  7,806,000  acres  of 
land.  One  of  the  wisest,  and  in  its 
results  beneficent,  features  of  our  land 
policy  has  been  the  granting  of  about 
5' 1 375. 000  acres  of  the  public  lands  for 
the  construction  ol  wagon- roads,  canals, 
and  railroads,  and  chiefly  the  latter. 

The  method  of  dividing  the  public 
lands  into  townships  six  miles  square, 
and  numbering  the  square  miles  or 
"scftions"  of  each  township  in  the 
same  uniform  manner  from  one  to 
thirty-six,  was  devised  during  the 
period  when  our  National  Government 
was  a  confederacy.  The  bill  which 
cnafled  it  is  dated  May  20th,  1785,  and 
was  reported  by  a  committee  of  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  chairman.  Such, 
hriefly,  are  some  of  the  more  important 
historical  fafls  in  regard  to  "Uncle 
Sam's  Farm." 

And  now  let  us  turn  from  the  past  to 
the  present  and  the  future.  Great 
questions  of  administration  and  of  pub- 
lic policy  confront  us,  and  demand  solu- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  generation 
which  now  controls  the  destinies  of  the 
Nation.  The  National  domain  is  di- 
vided by  nature  into  two  distinA  areas, 
sometimes  designated  as  the  "humid 
region"  and  the  "arid  region."     The 


former  enbraces  all  lands  upon  which 
agriculture  may  be  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  natural  rain-fall,  and  the 
latter  the  area  in  which  agriculture  can 
be  successfully  prosecuted  only  by 
means  ol  artifical  irrigation.  The 
physical  chara6leristics  of  the  ^rid 
region  afte<5l  the  National  economy 
in  important  particulars,  and  constitute 
conditions  which  demand  certain  mod- 
ifications of  our  public- land  policy. 
Practical  ly,  the  Government  has  dis- 
posed of  all  lands  of  any  value  within 
the  humid  region.  This  has  given 
pause  to  westward  immigration.  The 
restraint  which  the  arid  region  has  im- 
posed upon  settlement  was  recently 
illustrated  by  the  rush  of  immigration 
into  Oklahoma,  a  portion  of  the  Indian 
Territory  well  within  the  limits  of  the 
humid  area.  The  arid  region  of  the 
United  States  extends  from  about  the 
looth  meridian  of  west  longitude  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada  range  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Approximately  its  dimensions 
are  1,200  miles  from  north  to  south 
and  1,300  miles  from  east  to  west.  It 
contains,  in  round  numbers,  one  thou- 
sand million  acres  of  land.  Accord- 
ing to  Major  John  W.  Powell,  dire6lor 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  it  embraces 
about  four-tenths  of  the  total  area  of 
the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska. 
For  many  years  the  arid  region  was 
known  as  the  "Great  American  Des- 
ert." This  designation,  with  respe6l 
to  one  chara<5leristic,  was  apparently 
correal — its  rain-fall  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  agriculture.  But  in  other 
particulars  it  is  glaringly  incorrefl  and 
misleading.  When  supplied  with  water, 
its  soil  is  highly  produftive.  A  given 
amount  of  labor  and  capital  expended 
in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  arid 
region  will,  by  means  of  irrigation, 
produce  much  larger  results  than  in  the 
rain   fall  area.     This  is  an  economic 
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and  commercial  fa6l  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. The  area  of  agricultural 
lands  susceptible  o\  reclamation  by 
means  of  irrigation  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  125,000,000  to  200,000,- 
000  acres.  Even  125,000,000  acres  is 
sufficient  for  the  agricultural  area  of  a 
mig^hty  empire.  It  is  nine  times  the 
area  of  the  improved  land  in  farms  of 
Pennsylvania,  eight  times  that  of  New 
York,  and  60  per  cent,  more  than  that 
of  all  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida  combined.  But  every  acre 
of  irrigated  land  is  about  twice 
as  productive  as  lands  dependent 
upon  the  natural  rain-fall.     This  has 


been  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt 
by  thousands  of  brave  settlers  who, 
under  the  provisions  of  our  desert  land 
law,  have  already  reclaimed  about 
7,000.000  acres  of  land  by  means  of 
irrigation.  The  great  pradical  ques- 
tion which  now  confronts  the  country 
is,  How  can  we.  by  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  irrigation,  re- 
claim from  120.000,000  to  200,000,000 
acres  more  of  this  vast  region? 
Happily  we  are  not  left  to  the  uncertain 
results  of  tentative  enterprise  in  the 
attempt  to  solve  this  great  problem  of 
the  age,  for  it  has  been  solved  again 
and  again  in  other  countries,  and  under 
natural  conditions  quite  similar  to  these 
which  charafterize  the  arid  region  of 
the  United  States. 

Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr. 


U^AS/f  A  BABy? 


In  the  life  of  a  Russian  peasant  there 
is  a  period  anterior  to  all  tunics,  man- 
tles and  even  sheepskins,  during  which 
he  lives  a  kind  of  mummy  life.  The  au- 
thor of  "A  Journey  Due  North" 
speaks  thus  of  the  peasant  baby- 
hood: 

The  youngest  children  are  always 
swaddled  and  rolled  up  tightly,  in 
bandages,  so  that  they  may  be  con- 
viently  put  away  without  risk  of  get- 
ting themselves  into  mischief  or  dan- 
ger. 

I  entered  a  peasant's  house,  and  my 
first  thought  was  that  the  Russian  pea- 
sants had  their  idols  and  penates  with 
their  heads  carved  out  in  a  remarkably 
life-like  manner,  the  bodies  being  left 
in   block,  rudely  cut.     One  of  these 


''idols'*  was  lying  on  a  shelf,  another 
hung  to  the  wall  on  a  p^,  and  a  third 
swung  over  one  of  the  main  beams  of 
the  roof. 

I  looked  curiously,  and  saw  the  eyes 
turn  and  the  head  move.  *  'Why,  that 
is  a  child!*'   I  cried  in  astonishment. 

"What  else  should  it  be!**  the 
mother  asked. 

I  went  up  to  the  little  figure  which 
hung  from  the  wall,  and  inspected  it 
more  closely.  On  a  nearer  view  I  was 
impressed  by  the  extreme  untidiness  of 
the  little  creature.  I  could  not  resist 
asking  if  the  mother  often  washed  these 
swaddled  babies. 

"Washed!**  ahnost  shrieked  the 
mother,  "washed  what,  wash  a  baby? 
You  would  kiU  it!*' 
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HO  ME' MADE  CHRISTMAS  TOYS. 


As  Christmas  draws  near,  many  a 
mother  eyes  the  shrunken  purse  with 
an  earnest  little  wish  that  the  Santa 
Claus  of  the  children's  fancy  might  be 
a  blessed  reality.  So  many  little  stock- 
ings to  611,  and  so  litde  m^oney  to 
spare!  Candy  may  be  made  at  home; 
nuts  and  rosy- cheeked  apples  may  be 
saved;  a  few  raisins  and  some  popcorn 
will  easily  fill  up  the  remaining  space 
m  the  little  stocking;  but  the  question 
is  how  to  provide  some  welcome  little 
gift  to  stick  in  the  top.  Happily  this 
can  also  be  made  at  home. 

For  the  baby,  a  ball  may  be  knitted 
of  odd  scraps  of  bright  worsted,  and  a 
cap  box  with  shot  in  it  will  make  a 
decided  rattle  if  put  in  with  the  cotton 
used  to  stuft  the  ball.  A  linen  picture- 
book  may  be  made  with  pinked  or 
scalloped  leaves.  A  yard  or  so  of  white 
pink  and  blue  paper- cambric  would 
make  a  pretty  one,  and  often  enough 
of  odd  pieces  could  be  found  in  the 
scrap-bag  which  every  careful  house- 
wife keeps.  Some  pretty  advertising 
cards  neatly  pasted  in  this  would  make 
it  worth  a  pretty  little  cover,  for  which 
the  back  of  an  old  composition- book 
would  do  quite  well.  Even  the  older 
children  might  like  a  pretty  bright 
linen  or  cambric  book  for  their  pretty 
birthday  and  Christmas  cards. 

All  children  like  dainty  little  clothes 
for  their  dolls,  even  the  little  baby 
boys  who  sometimes  cling,  curiously 
enough,  to  some  battered  and  delapi- 
dated  doll.  Litde  hats,  hoods,  shawls 
and  capes  may  be  made  as  well  as 
dresses  and  aprons.  Any  one  who  is 
handy  with  tools  can  make  a  neat, 
plain  litde  bed  that  can  be  fitted  up 
with  pillows,  mattress,  sheets  and 
other  fittings.  A  trunk;  too,  or  little 
bureau   would  be  quite   possible   to 


make  with  a  sharp  knife,  soft  wood 
and  a  glue- pot. 

An  easy  way  to  make  a  game  of 
disse<5ted  pi<5lures  or  animals  would  be 
to  paste  some  large,  bright  piflure  or 
map  on  smooth  pasteboard.  Then, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  the  whole  thing 
into  pieces  of  various  sizes  and  shapes. 
The  game  consists  of  fitting  these 
pieces  together  to  make  the  perfeft 
piflure. 

A  very  popular  game  this  year  is 
the  "Game  ol  Angling.'*  This  may 
be  prepared  at  home;  if  one  has  saved 
some  empty  twist  spools,  it  will  save 
whittling  the  '*fish*'  out,  for  they  are 
only  pieces  of  soft  wood  painted  some 
dark  color.  It  would  be  better  to  fill 
up  the  holes  with  putty  before  painting, 
for  in  the  center  of  each  must  be 
screwed  a  pi<5lure  screw,  so  that  the 
**fish"  may  be  caught  by  the  eager 
angler  with  his  rod  and  line,  to  which 
must  be  fastened  a  strong  brass  hook. 
A  lead -pencil  or  smooth  pine  stick  is 
good  for  the  pole.  On  the  bottom  of 
each  *'fish'*  should  be  painted  some 
number  so  that  the  winner  may  know 
how  many  "points"  he  has  made, 
the  "fish**  could  be  quickly  and  easily 
gilded  by  one  who  did  not  paint.  A 
neatly  written  set  of  rules  should  ac- 
company each  game  of  this  kind. 

The  many  pretty  dainty  conceits 
that  can  be  made  from  the  contents  of 
the  ribbon-box  are  beyond  the  province 
of  this  article,  as  it  seeks  only  to  name 
a  few  easily  made  and  inexpensive  toys. 

For  the  boys,  may  be  made  hard, 
firm  balls,  neatly  covered,  knitted 
reins  or  marble  bags.  Even  a  bow 
and  arrows  or  a  plain  little  popgun 
may  be  made  at  home.  Willow 
whistles  and  odd  litde  jumping- jacks 
are  almost  al  wa3rs  of  home  manufadure. 
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THE  REVOLUTION  IN  BRAZIL. 


Revolutions  in  the  aflairs  of  na- 
tions are  much  more  easily  brought 
about  now  than  formerly.  The  ready 
methods  ol  communication  and  inter- 
course among  mankind  tend  greatly  to 
effefl  rapid  change  and  advancement. 
It  has  taken  several  centuries  to  bring 
about  the  state  of  aflairs  that  exists  in 
the  world  to  day.  But  of  late  years, 
the  world's  progress  has  advanced 
with  re  eniorced  acceleration;  and  the 
notable  events  that  now  transpire 
within  a  few  years  are  as  numerous  as 
those  ol  a  century  in  pa^t  ag'  s.  Apace 
with  its  progress  in  the  arts  and 
sdences,  humanity  is  steadily  becom- 
ing enlightened  in  regard  to  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  the  inherent  rights 
of  mankind. 

To  educate  a  people  born  and  raised 
in  slavery  to  realize  and  appreciate  the 
great  boon  of  liberty  and  free  govern- 
ment is  a  slow  process.  The  desire  for 
self-government,  has,  however,  spread 
more  rapidly  of  late  years  than  ever 
before,  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  has 
gone  forth  and  obtains  among:  nearly 
every  civilized  nation.  The  masses  of 
mankind  are  beginning  to  re;«lize  that 
they  are  entitled  to  more  rights  than 
they  have  in  the  past  been  permitted 
to  exercise;  and  they  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  being  ruled  over  by  those 
who  claim  to  have  the  divine  right  to 
do  so.  At  this  late  hour  they  are 
awakening  to  the  realization  that  all 
mankind  are  bom  equal,  and  should 
have  the  right  to  govern  themselves. 


The  forefathers  of  the  American  peo- 
ple discovered  these  fa<5ls  over  a  century 
ago;  soon  after  others  conceived  these 
same  ideas,  and  took  steps  to  acquire 
the  privileges  to  which  they  were  justly 
entitled. 

Reports  are  to  the  effeft  that  the 
people  of  Canada,  and  those  of  Aus- 
tralia are  agitating  the  subjefl  of 
establishing  for  themselves  home  rule 
and  a  republican  form  of  government, 
and  proclaiming  themselves  free  from 
the  mother  country — Great  Britain. 
The  obje6l  sought  by  the  Nihilists  of 
Russia,  as  they  themselves  claim,  is 
to  obtain  more  freedom  for  the  masses; 
and  it  is  probably  on  account  oi  the 
absolute  power  of  their  monarch  that 
they  have  sometimes  resorted  to  such 
harsh  and  rash  measures  to  obtain  the 
desired  end.  The  tendency  of  the  age, 
however,  has  warranted  the  prediftion 
that  in  the  near  future  that  nation  even 
will  be  enjoying  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  the 
cause  of  free  government  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  news  from  Brazil  to 
the  ef^e6l  that  a  revolution  is  taking 
place  in  that  country.  While  some 
express  doubt  as  to  the  people  bein^ 
prepared  to  maintain  a  republican  sys- 
tem of  government,  free  from  tyranny, 
the  general  feeling  is  that  the  change 
will  be  for  the  better. 

The  following  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun  briefly  recounts  the  causes  that 
lead  to  the  revoltijdon  in  Brazil,  and 
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also  gives  a  description  of  the  deposed 
emperor,  Dom  Pedro : — 

**Amonjf  all  the  *monarchs  retired 
from  business,*  Don  Pedro,  of  Brazil, 
is  one  of  the  best.  He  was  also,  as 
raler  of  an  empire  but  little  less  in 
territorial  extent  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  most  democratic. 
He  was  not  so  much  a  strong  man  as 
a  kindly  man,  seeking  more  the  good 
of  his  people  than  the  proteftion  ol 
his  throne,  and  was  perfe<SUy  willing  to 
lay  down  the  burden  of  royality  as  a 
relief  from  the  cares  it  imposed.  His 
people  knew  that  if  they  desired  a  re- 
public he  would  not  stand  in  their  way, 
and  the  king  who  announced  his 
willingness  to  surrender  before  any 
demand  was  made  of  him  could  not 
have  been  much  surprised  when  he  was 
taken  at  his  word.  Although  notified 
by  the  provisional  government  of  his 
deposition  and  told  to  leave  the  coun- 
try in  twenty-four  hours,  he  seems  to 
have  been  treated  with  respeft.  He 
was  also  informed  that  the  civil  list 
would  be  continued  and  a  pension  for 
life  would  be  given  him."  [He  was 
given  $2,000,000  on  his  departure, 
and  his  pension  was  fixed  at  $+50  000] 
''All  these  things  arc  indications  of  the 
personal  esteem  in  which  he  is  held, 
altboueh  the  same  measure  of  estectn, 
if  the  accounts  reacli  us  be  true,  was 
not  extended  to  his  daughter,  and  some 
time  regent,  the  Princess  Isabella  and 
her  husband,  the  Count  d*Eu.  A 
change  in  the  form  of  government 
appears  to  have  been  expeded  in  Bra- 
zil for  months  past.  The  most  popular 
paper  in  Rio  Janeiro,  HI  Paix,  has 
been  preaching  republicanism  for  a 
longtime,  cautiously  at  first,  but  grow- 
ing bolder  by  degrees,  until  finally  the 
idea  of  a  republic  seems  to  have  spread 
among  the  newspapers  generally. 
That  the  editor  of  El  Paix  should 


have  been  aUowed  to  proceed  on  his 
career  of  republican  propagandism  un- 
checked shows  that  the  Emperor 
was  indifferent  to  the  spread  of  re- 
publican doArines  among  the  people. 
Had  it  been  a  Bismark  or  a  Kalnoky 
or  a  Crispi,  the  bold  offender,  who  not 
only  advocated  a  republic,  but  pub- 
lished an  outline  of  the  republican 
platform  and  discussed  its  advantages, 
would  have  been  quickly  set  by  the 
heels.  One  ol  the  causes  of  the  rev- 
olution was  undoubtedly  the  fa6l  that 
Brazil  was  ruled,  but  not  governed. 
The  Emperor,  a  quiet,  studious  man, 
took  no  great  interest  in  affairs  of  state, 
and  in  giving  up  their  management  to 
his  ministers  effaced  himself,  instead  of 
taking  a  vigorous,  direAing  hand.  It 
is  all  very  well  in  a  constitutional 
monarchy  like  England,  with  traditions 
dating  back  many  centuries,  for  a 
sovereign  tracing  her  lineage  back  to 
the  Conquest  to  simply  represent  the 
crown,  while  leaving  to  her  ministers 
the  condu6l  of  affsirs,  for  the  old  senti- 
ment of  loyaHty.  so  strong  among 
Englishmen,  upholds  old  customs. 
There  was  nothing  of  this  in  Brazil. 
The  empire  is  a  modern  creation,  the 
people  an  almost  inextracable  mixture 
of  races,  and  out  of  a  population  num- 
bering some  ten  millions  the  number 
of  voters  is  only  about  two  hundred 
thousand.  One  of  the  causes  leading 
to  the  proclamation  of  a  republic  is 
said  to  have  been  the  disafie<5lion  of 
the  planters,  who,  by  a  simple  aA  of 
emancipation  in  1887,  were  deprived 
of  the  services  of  over  seven  hund- 
red thousand  slaves  without  com- 
pensation, while  those  whose  slaves 
were  gradually  emancipated  in 
1 87 1  were  compensated  for  their 
loss  out  of  an  emancipation  fund. 
Another  cause  was  the  influence  exerted 
upon  imperial  Brazil  by  the  sur round- 
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ing  republics.  But  the  republican 
tendencies  of  Brazil  date  back  to  1823, 
when  the  La  Plata  provinces  declared 
their  independence.  Subsequently, 
in  1 83 1,  the  Liberal  party  in  Brazil  got 
the  upper  hand,  forced  the  Emperor 
Dom  Pedro  to  abdicate  in  lavor  of  his 
son,  then  only  six  years  of  age,  set  up 
a  regency,  and  for  nine  years  es- 
tablished what  was  virtually  a  repub- 
lican government  like  that  of  the  United 


States.  But  the  experiment  proved 
so  discreditable  that  a  movement  was 
set  on  foot  to  change  the  r^ency, 
which  resulted  in  transferring  the 
Emperor  Dom  Pedro  to  the  throne  in 
1840,  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age.  Whether  the  cheifs  of  the  pres- 
ent revolvtion  will  manage  affairs  any 
better  than  those  who  managed  the 
quasi- republic  from  1831  to  1840,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.** 


Written  f Of  Parry  ^s  Monthly  Afag-azine, 


JENNY  WRAYS  CHRISTMAS. 


It  was  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  year 
i860.  The  snow  had  been  falling 
thick  and  fast  all  day,  causing  the 
surrounding  country  to  present  a 
wintry  aspeft.  The  people  were  mak- 
ing their  usual  Christmas  preparations, 
and  everyone  seemed  gay  and  bright  at 
the  prospe6t  of  having  a  good  time. 
The  little  town  of  Bury  was  gaily 
lighted.  The  stores  were  trimmed  to 
suit  the  tastes  of  admiring  purchasers, 
and  everything  seemed  in  accordance 
with  the  time  of  the  year. 

A  few  miles  from  the  town  in  a  little 
cottage,  lived  a  lamily  by  the  name  ol 
Wray.  John  Wray,  or  Farmer  Wray, 
as  he  was  generally  called,  was  well- 
liked  by  the  community.  His  honest 
open  countenance  had  always  a  pleas- 
ant smile  for  his  neighbors.  His  wife 
was  a  loving  and  cheerful  old  soul, 
which  made  his  life  a  happy  one,  in 
spite  of  many  drawbacks  which  often 
confronted  his  path.  They  had  had 
three  children,  two  of  whom  having 
died  in  their  infancy,  leaving  them  one 
child,  a  boy  to  cheer  them  in  their  old 
age.  When  George,  for  such  was  his 
name,  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen, 


he  had  a  strong  desire  to  go  to  sea, 
and  finally,  after  many  persuasions 
and  obje6lions,  they  let  him  go,  feeling 
sure  that  one  voyage  would  give  him 
a  sickening  of  a  mariner's  life.  After 
two  or  three  voyages,  he  went  as  sailor 
on  board  a  steamer  for  America,  but 
the  last  the  good  folks  heard  of  him, 
was  that  the  ship  was  wrecked,  and  all 
hands  reported  lost.  This  terrible 
news  completely  srunned  the  farmer 
and  his  wife,  but  they  bore  up  bravely, 
however,  against  this  trying  ordeal. 
The  news  of  George's  death,  was  re- 
ceived by  another  member  of  the 
farmer's  family  with  womanly  resigna- 
tion, although  it  caused  many  a  bitter 
tear  to  flow  as  the  thought  of  her 
almost  if  not  more  than  brother.  This 
was  Jenny  Wray,  a  bright  girl  of  fifteen 
years,  who  had  been  left  an  orphan 
when  quite  a  child,  and  had  been 
adopted  a  member  ot  the  former's 
family,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a 
loving  daughter  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wray.  The  poor  girl,  although  nearly 
heart-broken  over  the  terrible  news, 
determined  then  and  there  to  be  a  help 
to  the  couple  in  their  old  age. 
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On  this  particular  night  five  years 
afterwards,  the  three  were  sitting  round 
a  cheerful  fire,  talking  of  past  events, 
and  of  what  the  future  would  bring 
fourth.  Whether  their  luck  would 
change  the  coming  year  or  not  (for 
the  fanner  had  lost  the  last  few  seasons 
of  his  crops),  when  Jenny,  or  we  will 
say  his  daughter,  said  : 

"Never  mind,  father,  we  will  get 
along  somehow.  * ' 

**Yes,  I  know,  we'll  get  along,  but 
you  see  I  have  not  got  so  much  confi- 
dence in  myself  as  some  little  chits  of 
humanity,**  said  the  farmer. 

*  *You  dear  old  creature,  * '  said  Jenny, 
"I  know  you  do  your  best  and  I  am 
always  satisfied,  for  have  you  not  been 
good  and  kind  to  me,  ever  since  you 
took  me  in?*' 

"Yes,  lass,  its  the  sight  of  your 
cheerful  face  that  does  folks  good,  and 
helps  them  on  the  dreary  road  of  life, 
^at  do  you  say,  wife?*' 

"Why !  I  think  if  we  had  not  got 
her  with  us  we  would  indeed  have  a 
lonely  lot.'* 

*'0h  !  don't  talk  like  that,  you  will 
make  me  feel  vain  and  proud,  for  I  am 
no  better  than  any  other  girl.  * ' 

"Oh,  yes  you  are,  and  you  would 
be  still  happier  if " 

"If  what!" 

* 'If  George  was  only  here." 

"And  Jenny  hung  down  her  head  as 
tears  started  to  her  eyes.  The  silence 
only  being  broken  by  the  ticking  of 
the  old  clock  in  the  comer,  and  the 
sobs  of  the  girl. 

"Don't  cry  lass,  it  cannot  be  helped, 
we  all  loved  him,  although  he  was  a 
little  wayward  and  wild,  and  we  love 
you  all  the  more  for  your  devotion, 
but " 

"Well,  father,  what  was  you  going 
to  say." 


"I  was  going  to  say,  you  may  find 
one  whom  you  could  learn  to  love  later 
on,  and  we  may  then  see  you  thor- 
oughly happy." 

"Oh,  don't  talk  like  that,  I  shall 
never  marry  anyone,  for  no  man  can 
replace  George  whom  I  loved  with  all 
my  heart." 

**Well,  we  will  think  no  more  about 
it,"  said  the  old  lady,  kissing  her. 
''But  we  shall  always  love  you  as  if 
you  were  our  only  child,  so  cheer  up, 
and  let  us  have  supper." 

That  night  they  all  retired  to  rest, 
dreaming  of  the  day  that  was  about 
to  dawn.  When  all  the  earth  would 
be  beaming  with  the  gladsome  tidings 
of  •* Peace  and  good  will  toward  men." 
^        ^        :¥        ^        *        ^ 

Merrily  chimed  the  bells  of  the 
different  churches,  for  Christmas  had 
broken  forth  with  its  usual  pomp  and 
show.  *'King  Frost"  had  thrown  his 
icy  garment  on  all  around.  The 
sleigh  belb  jingle  merrily  as  the  happy 
groups  went  gliding  o'er  the  surface  of 
frozen  snow,  and  everywhere  seemed 
gay  with  the  usual  Christmas  festivities. 

**A  merry  Christmas  to  you  both," 
said  Jenny  as  she  burst  into  the  room 
where  the  farmer  and  his  wife  were, 
bestowing  a  kiss  upon  each  one. 

*'A  merry  Christmas  to  you  Jenny," 
they  both  exclaimed,  returing  the 
salute. 

And  it  did  indeed  prove  to  be  a 
merry  Christmas  to  them  all.  Al- 
though they  were  all  alone,  these  three 
spent  their  time  happily  in  each  other's 
company.  When  dinner  was  over, 
they  all  took  their  accustomed  place 
round  the  hearth,  and  merry  was  the 
laughter  as  the  old  gentleman  re- 
counted to  them  some  escapade  of  his 
younger  days.  They  had  been  sitting 
for  several  hours  in  this  feshion,  not 
noticing  that  the  day  was  drawing  to 
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a  dose,  when  a  knock  came  at  the  door 
of  the  cottage.  The  farmer,  in  his 
accustomed  jovial  manner,  cried  out, 
**Come  in,'*  and  in  reply,  there  entered 
the  doorway  a  tall  burly  form,  his 
bronzed  and  bearded  face  was  lit  up  by 
the  fire. 

**Can  you  give  me  something  to 
eat,"  said  the  stranger. 

**Why,  certainly  we  can,"  said  the 
old  man.  '*We  have  not  had  supper 
as  yet.  Jenny,  my  lass,  will  you  get 
supper  ready,  and  light  the  lamp." 

*'Yes,  father,"  she  replied. 

The  young  man  stood  in  silence 
watching  the  aged  couple,  as  the  girl 
proceeded  to  light  the  lamp.  Alter 
accomplishing  it,  she  took  an  upward 
glance  at  the  tall  manly  form  before 
her,  only  to  gasp  out  in  a  frenzy  of 
joyous  ecstacy. 

"George,  my  darling,  you  have 
come  back  to  me,"  and  as  if  the  sight 


was  to  much  for  her,  she  fainted  away 
in  his  arms. 

The  old  man  jumped  to  his  feet  at 
Jenny's  exclamation,  and  when  she  re- 
covered consciousness,  many  were  the 
expressions  of  joy  at  his  safe  return. 

The  ship  upon  which  he  sailed  was 
wrecked  as  stated,  but  all  hands  were 
not  lost,  for  two  or  three  were  picked 
up  by  a  fishing  boat  ofi  the  American 
coast  and  carried  to  America,  and  after 
accumulating  a  fortune  in  gold  mining, 
he  returned  to  England. 

There  is  to  be  a  quiet  wedding  in 
the  near  luture,  and  Jenny  will  be  re- 
warded for  her  devotion  to  her  lover. 
The  old  farmer  was  led  to  exclaim, 
'*It  was  a  merry  Christmas  after  all, 
for  Jenny  especially.  * '  Thus  we  leave 
them  in  this  happy  state,  and  may  our 
Christmas  be  a  happy  one,  as  well, 
having  for  our  motto,  ''Peace,  good 
wiir toward  all  men." 

Watkin   Lewis  Roe. 


LITERARY   NOTICES, 


Notes  of  Lessons  for  Young  Teachers, 
with    Models    from    actual    Examination 
Papers,  by  John  Taylor.    i6mo,  cloth.    Price 
SO  cents.     Boston  School  Supply  Co.  :  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  ' 
The  author  has  served  many  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  as  principal  of  a  large  school. 
He  has  trained  many  who  are  now  serving  the 
cause  of  education  successfully  and  honorably, 
and  the  methods  he  tested  and  found  most  val- 
uable to  them  have  been  embodied  in  this 
ittle    manual.      He   explains  the    Essential 


Features  of  a  Lesson,  sketches  the  Plan  of  a 
Lesson,  discusses  the  SubjeA-Matterof  a  Les- 
son, gives  valuable  hints  on  the  Manner  of  a 
Teacher,  with  a  short  chapter  on  TaA,  and 
shows  how  to  Prepare  and  Give  a  Lesson. 
Advice  and  information  and  hints  on  Matter 
and  Method  are  presented  to  the  yonng 
teacher  as  freely  and  candidly  as  a  master 
would  teach  his  pupil.  If  these  hints  are  ac- 
cepted and  adopted,  they  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce beneficial  results. 
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John  Habbbrton,  the  author  of  "Helen's 
Babies,"  "Brueton's  Bayou,"  etc.,  contrib- 
utes the  complete  novel  for  the  December 
number  of  Lippincott's  Magazine.  It  is  a 
remarkable  and  strikingly  original  storyi 
dealing  with  the  life  of  an  ex-convi6l,  who 
while  serving  his  term  in  prison  becomes 
converted  to  Christianity.  The  hero  does 
not  embrace  any  particular  form  of  belief, 
and  is  a  man  of  limited  intelligence,  but  he 
earnestly  tries  to  live  up  to  the  light  that  is 
in  him,  and  so  is  brought  into  sharp  contrast 
with  many  about  him  who  are  followers  of 
Ihe  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity. The  moral  change  wrought  in  the 
life  of  the  ex-convid,  his  influence  upon  others, 
his  family  relations,  his  struggles,  are  des- 
cribed with  a  graphic  pen.  The  scene  of  the 
story  is  laid  in  a  village,  and  a  judge,  a 
minister,  a  hypocr ideal  deacon,  and  agnostic 
young  lawyer,  and  other  villlage  characters 
are  capitally  portrayed.  Additional  interest 
is  lent  to  the  story  because  it  is  founded  on 
fad;  its  leading  events  were  known  to  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  who  often  urged  Mr.  Habber- 
ton  to  weave  them  into  a  tale  "All  He  Knew" 
will  be  read  by  both  believers  and  non-believ- 
ers with  the  keenest  interest. 


The  most  convenient,  valuable  and  unique 
business  table  or  desk  calendar,  for  1890,  is 
the  Columbia  Bicycle  Calendar  and  Stand,  is- 
sued by  the  Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Boston  Mast. 
The  Calendar  proper  is  in  the  form  of  a  pad  of 
366  leaves,  each  sl4  X2K  in  ,  one  for  each  day 
of  the  year  to  be  torn  off  daily,  and  one  for 
the  entire  year.  A  good  portion  of  each  leaf 
is  blank  for  memoranda,  and  as  the  leaves 
are  not  pasted,  but  sewed  at  the  ends,  any 
entire  leaf  can  be  exposed  whenever  desired. 
By  an  ingenious  device,  the  leaves  tear  off  in- 
dependently, leaving  no  stub.  The  portable 
stand,  which  holds  the  pad.  contains  pen  rack 
and  pencil  holder,  and  is  made  of  solid  wood, 
brass  mounted.  Upon  each  slip  api>ear  quo' 
tations  pertaining  to  cycling  from  leading 
publications  and  prominent  writers,  and  al- 
though this  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  calendar, 
the  quotations  are  fresh  and  new,  mentioning 
the  notable  fadts  in  cyclins;,  opinions  pf  medi- 
cal authorities,  clergymen,  and  other  profes- 
sional gentlemen,  the  rights  of  cyclers  upon 
the  road,  advice  upon  costumes  directions 
about  road  making,  with  occasional  mention 
of  the  bicycles  and  typewriters  made  by  the 
Pope  Mfg.  Co..  and  the  information  therein 
contained  would,  if  placed  in  book  type,  make 
a  fair-sized  volume. 


MONTHLY  SLMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


l^OVBMBER  6,  Dr.  Peter's  African  Explor- 
ing party  has  been  massacred  by  natives, 
with  the  exception  of  Lieutenant  Tiedemann 
and  a  Somali,  who  escaped.  Four  hundred 
thousand  people  attend  the  Paris  Exposition, 
which  closes  with  a  grand  feie. 

November  7,  a  fire  with  a  loss  of  $500,000, 
occurs  in  Petersburg.  \'a.  The  President  has 
issued  a  proclamation  admitting  Montana  to 
the  Union.  The  American  ship  Cheseborough 
has  been  wrecked  in  the  Pacific;  nineteen  of 
the  crew  were  drownded. 

November  8,  hundreds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
perish  in  a  severe  snowstorm  in  New  Mexico, 
and  at  least  five  cowboys  are  frozen  to  death. 

Novbmubr  10,  work  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
was  formerly  begun  on  October  22d. 

November  ii,  the  President  issues  a  procla- 
mation admitting  Washington  to  the  Union. 
Great  loss  of  life  has  been  caused  in  China 


by  a  flood  in  the  Yangtse  Kiang  River;  there 
is  a  distressing  drouth  in  the  Province  of  Fo- 
Kien.  A  famine  is  afflicting  the  Transvaal 
country  of  South  Africa. 

November  15,  a  revolution  takes  place  in 
Brazil;  a  republic  succeeds  the  empire;  the 
Emperor,  Don  Pedro,  sails  for  Portugal.  The 
Brazilians  are  enthusiastic  over  the  founding 
of  the  republic. 

November  18,  the  new  government  in 
South  America  has  been  constituted  as  the 
United  States  of  Brazil.  Natives  in  South 
Africa  have  attacked  Bishop  Smithies*s  party 
and  killed  several  of  the  members.  A  num- 
ber of  Nihilists  have  been  expelled  from  Rus- 
sia.    A  typhoon  has  been  raging  in  China. 

November  23,  Parley  LcFarlane  shot  and 
killed  M.  H.  Golding  and  H.  G.  Hansen,  at 
Manti,  Utah.  The  shooting  accurred  outside 
a  saloon  where  the  three  parties  had  been 
drinking. 
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Which?  Was  Cain  able  to  cane  Able,  or 
was  Able  able  to  cane  Cain  ? 

It  was  the  butcher  who  remarked  that  fore 
quarters  were  less  than  the  whole. 

Proud  Mother  :  "Oh,  John,  the  baby  can 
walk  V  Cruel  father:  "Good  I  He  can  walk 
the  floor  with  himself  at  night,  then." 

Mrs.  Brown  :  "What  prompted  that  bold 
young  man  to  kiss  you  at  the  door  last  night?'' 
Cora  :  ''Why,  ma,  I  don't  think  he  needed  any 
prompting. 

The  Sagacious  Maiden  :  He  :  "I  don't  see 
why  you  won't  marry  a  man  without  capital  if 
he  has  a  good  salary.  Mother  Eve  married  a 
gardener."  She :  "Yes,  and  the  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  lose  his  situation  !" 

Iratb  Politician  :  "Look  here,  you  pub- 
lished a  lie  about  me  this  morning — an  in- 
famous lie.  I  won't  stand  it. '  *  Serene  Editor  : 
"But  just  think  where  you  would  be  if  we  were 
to  publish  the  truth  about  you." 

Mrs.  Hunter,  wife  of  the  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  St.  Andrew's,  on  being  told  by  a 
pert  coxcomb  that  he  was  just  starting  for 
China :  "Oh,  na,  my  man,"  she  answered, 
"ye  mauna  gang  there.  They  tell  me  they 
eat  puppies  there." 

"I'M  thinking  of  building  me  a  house," 
said  Jones  to  Smith  last  evening.  "Good 
idea  !"  said  Smith.  "How  much  money  have 
you?"  "About  I3000."  "Three  thousand 
dollars !  Well,  that  will  build  a  very  neat 
I2200  house  with  economy."  P.  S. — If  you 
have  ever  built  a  house,  you  will  see  the  point. 

Nothing  New.— Uncle  Abimeiech  Barnes 
regards  himself  as  dreadfully  abused  by  his 
wife,  Aunt  Amanda,  who  scolds  him  more  or 
less,  doubtless  with  good  reason. 

The  other  day  Aunt  Amanda  complained 
of  being  ill,  and  sent  Uncle  Abimelech  for  the 
doctor.  The  physician  arrived,  felt  Aunt 
Amanda's  pulse,  and  asked  her  to  show  her 
tongue. 

"Um!"  said  the  doctor,  shaking  his  head, 
"a  pretty  bad  tongue,  Mrs.  Barnes,  a  very 
bad  tongue." 

Uncle  Abimelech  wriggled  a  little  at  this, 
and  presentlv  managed  to  get  the  physician 
a  little  to  one  side. 

"Look  a-here,  doctor,"  said  he  in  a  whis- 
per, "that  don't  prove  nothin'  at  all.  She's 
had  the  wust  kind  of  a  tongue  ever  since  we 
was  married." 


When  a  train  is  telescoped  the  passengers 
are  apt  to  see  stars. 

Three- YEAR  old  Georgie  was  with  his  papa 
in  the  barn.  Seeing  a  pitchfork  he  said: 
"Papa,  is  that  what  horses  eat  hay  with?" 

Judge  :  Where  do  you  reside?  Witness : 
With  my  brother.  Judge  :  And  your  brother 
lives  where?  Witness:  With  me.  Judge: 
Precisely;  but  where  do  you  both  live?  Wit- 
ness :  Together. 

Angry  Farmer  (to  boy  in  apple  tree) :  What 
are  you  up  in  that  tree  for,  young  man  ?  Boy 
in  the  tree :  'Cause  that  dog  of  youm  won't 
let  me  come  down. 

Stranger  (to  bootblack)  :  "Can  you  tell 
me,  my  little  fellow,  the  best  way  to  get  to  the 
station  ?"  Bootblack  :  "De  best  way  is  to 
take  a  hack,  but  if  you're  broke  you'd  better 
walk." 

A  VERY  pretty  Sunday  school  song  is  one 
entitled,  "Put  your  armor  on,  my  boys." 
There  is,  however,  a  young  lady  in  town,  who 
doesn't  like  to  hear  it.  She  says  it  sounds  like, 
"Put  your  arms  around  me,  boys."  and  it 
always  makes  her  feel  lonesome. 

Very  Likely  :  Johnny— "I  wonder  why  I 
can't  make  my  kite  fly?"  Elder  Sister; 
"Perhaps  the  caudal  apf>endage  is  dispro- 
portionate to  the  superficial  area."  Johnny: 
"I  don't  think  that's  it.  I  believe  there  isn't 
weight  enough  on  the  tail." 

Mr.  Slimdood:  "Dear  me.  It's  most  extra- 
ordinary* I  can't  find  the  coat  belonging  to 
my  new  suit."  Mrs.  Smalley  (his  married  sis- 
ter): *'Why,  Bertie,  was  it  that  new  English 
suit  that  was  sent  home  yesterday?"  Mr.  Slim- 
dood: "Yes;  it  has  disappeared  most  myster- 
iously." Mrs.  Smalley:  "Nora,  have  you  seen 
anything  of  Mr.Slimdood's  new  coat?"  Nora: 
"  Faith,  that  I  hev  mum.  The  children  do 
bees  usin'  it  fer  a  checker-board,  mum." 

One  of  the  school  board,  going  his  rounds 
as  an  amateur,  put  the  following  question  to 
a  scholar  in  a  country  school  :  "How  do  yon 
parse  *Mary  milked  the  cow  *?"  The  last 
word  was  disposed  of  as  follows  :  "Cow  is  a 
noun,  feminine  gender,  singular  number, 
third  person,  and  stands  for  Mary."  "Stands 
for  Mary !"  exclaimed  he  of  the  board.  "How 
do  you  make  that  out?"  "Because,"  added 
the  intelligent  pupil,  "if  the  cow  didn't  stand 
•or  Mary,  how  could  Maqr  milk  her  ?" 
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THE  MOUNT  PILATUS  RAILWAY, 


Thousands  of  tourists  annually  visit 
that  &vorite  resort  in  Switzerland,  the 
charmmg  little  city  of  Lucerne.  One 
of  the  most  impressive  views  there  is 
the  imposing  form  of  Mount  Pilatus, 
with  its  rugged  and  serrated  peak 
towering  behind  the  beautiful  shores  of 
the  lake.  Viewed  from  the  shore, 
Pilatus — or,  as  the  natives  pronounce 
it,  Pilatis — appears  as  a  beautifully 
proportioned  cone,  terminating  in  a 
grayish-white  apex  called  the  Esel — 


which  means  the  Ass;  a  vulgar  currup- 
tion,  by  the  way,  of  the  ancient  name 
**Etzel,"  a  designation  expressive  of 
niggedness  and  wild  grandeur.  But, 
while  this  appears  the  highest  point, 
there  is  another  peak,  a  little  to  the 
west,  the  Tomlishorn,  which  is  really 
the  summit,  the  heights  being  resped- 
ively  6,965  feet  and  6,998  feet  above 
sea  level.  But  the  Esel  is  the  most 
conspicuous  peak. 
Two  enterprising  engineers  of  Zurich, 


HOTEL  BELLEVUE  —  HEIGHT,  ONE  MILE  ABOVE  LEVEL  OF  LAKE  LUCERNE 
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Colonel  Locher  and  M.  E.  Guyer- 
Freuler,  conceived  the  startling  idea  of 
construding  a  railway  to  that  point, 
which  has  been  constructed  and  has 
been  worked,  to  the  surprise  and  won- 
der of  tourists,  during  the  past  summer. 
The  starting  point  of  the  railway  is 
at  Alpnach-Staad.  From  the  lake 
shore  upward  the  foundation  consists 
of  a  continuous  wall  of  solid  masonry, 
covered  with  immense  slabs  of  granite. 


on  either  side.  The  brake  can  be  ap- 
plied in  a  moment,  and  there  are, 
besides,  vigorous  automatic  brakes. 
The  locomotive  and  the  carriage,  with 
four  compartments,  each  seating  eight 
persons,  is  one  piece  of  rolling  stock. 
The  boiler  is  placed  crosswise.  All 
the  material  is  Swiss. 

The  speed,  both  in  ascending  and 
in  descending,  is  65  3rards  a  minute, 
the  mean  gradient  being  42  in    100, 


ENGINE  AND   CAR   ON   MOUNT   PILATUS   RAILWAY. 


Air  the  arches  are  of  masonry,  there 
being  no  dangerous  iron  bridges.  The 
superstrufture  is  of  iron  and  steel, 
braced  and  bolted  to  the  masonry  yard 
by  yard. 

The  rack  rail  runs  midway  between 
the  two  smooth  rails,  but  at  a  some- 
what higher  level.  It  is  wrought  of 
steel,  and  has  a  double  row  of  vertical 
cogs,  milled  of  solid  steel  bars.  Every 
engine  and  carriage  has  two  horizontal 
cog  wheels,  which  grip  the  raised  rail 


and  the  maximum   48  in    100. 
a<5lual  length  of  railway  is  nearly  1 
miles  (5  049  yards),  the  work  of  « 
stru<5lion   having  occupied  two  st 
summers  only,  as  last  winter  tunneli] 
work  could  only  be  carried  on, 
this  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet,  whc 
the  cold  was  intense.     The  cost  hibi 
been   ;^76,ooo.     It  might  be    added 
that  a  glance  at  the  train  will  satisfy 
the  most  timid  as  r^^rds  safety. 
Leaving  the  terminus,  the  first  point 
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of  special  interest  is  the  Wolfort 
Ravine,  865  yards  distant,  shown  in 
our  illustration,  and  where  water  is 
taken  in.  Here  a  grand  view  is  af- 
forded of  the  Alpnach  Bay,  right  under 
our  feet  Then  follows  the  Wolfort 
Tunnel,  and,  climbing  the  slope,  fine 
views  are  encountered  till  the  Spycker 
Tunnel  is  passed  and  the  Aemsigen 
Alp  plateau  is  reached,  where  is  the 
turntable  for  the  crossing  of  up  and 
down  trains. 

Now  begins  the  ascent  of  the  steep 
Eselwand,  in  faft,  the  mountain  wall, 
where,  at  an  altitude  of  6,200  feet,  no 
less  than  four  consecutive  tunnels 
pierce  the  huge  body  of  the  Esel, 
and  between  the  second  and  third  the 
grand  Alpine  panorama,  with  its  glit- 
tering snowy  peaks,  extending  from 
Appenzell  to  the  Bernese  Oberland,  is 
suddenly  unveiled  to  our  astounded 
gaze.  The  line  now  rounds  a  rocky 
corner,  and,  as  if  making  a  final  spurt. 


the  engine  emits  a  shrill  whistle,  diat 
echoes  and  re-echoes  from  crag  to 
crag,  as  it  ascends  the  last  and  steepest 
incline,  and  enters,  through  a  lofty 
archway,  a  building  at  the  base  of  the 
topmost  pinnacle.  This  is  the  Pilatus- 
Kulm  station,  the  upper  terminus. 

We  are  5,344  feet  above  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  down  yonder, 
and  turning  the  comer  of  the  old  inn 
we  gaze  in  astonishment  and  awe  into 
the  terrible  abysses  below.  It  is  not 
in  our  province  to  describe  in  detail 
the  view  from  the  summit.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  embraces  the  most  beau- 
tiful uplands,  the  most  rugged  and 
awe-inspiring  mountain  scenery,  Uue 
lakes  and  rivers  winding  like  silvery 
threads  among  forest-crowned  ridges 
and  fertile  plains,  while  from  east  to 
west  a  frame  is  formed  by  the  lofty 
glistening  peaks  of  the.  snowy  Alps— a 
view  that  is  hardly  surpassed  in  the 
world. 


Written  fot  Parry* s  Monthly  Mazaxhu, 

A    TRIBhTE    TO  LOVE, 


O  LOVE,  a  precious  gift  thou  art ! 

A  gift  of  God  to  mortal  man; 
The  link  that  bindeth  heart  to  heart; 

And  rescues  pouls  from  sin's  dark  ban. 

How  often  in  the  stream  ot  life, 
Our  way  is  crossed  with  breakers  high, 

And  as  we  struggle  'mid  the  strife 
How  dreary  when  thou  art  not  nigh  ! 

With  thy  companion  sympathy, 

From  whom  thou  ne'er  can'st  dwell  apart; 
Who  walketh  hand  in  hand  with  thee; 

And  mingles  with  thee  heart  to  heart. 

And  thus  how  often  do  ye  bring 
Our  kindred  souls  together  here, 

As  in  the  depths  of  fount  or  spring 
Bright  waters  mingle  deep  and  clear! 

A  heart  is  weary,  crushed  with  pain; 
A  soul  is  drooping  faint  and  sad, 


That  at  love's  touch  revives  again, 
By  sympathy  made  warm  and  glad. 

For  when  a  heart  is  filled  with  love — 
And  sympathy— how  bright  the  day  ! 

How  full  of  gladness  from  above, 
And  how  like  lightning  speeds  away. 

Still  when  the  sky  is  frowning  black. 
How  sweet  to  sit  and  dream  of  thee; 

Till  one  by  one  the  clouds  roll  back  — 
Again  the  pleasant  sun  we  see. 

O  love,  how  wonderful  and  great ! 

O  sympathy,  what  joys  are  thine  I 
And  yet  how  long  we  sometimes  wait. 

E'er  we  attain  such  bliss  divine! 

O  love — sweet  love — angelic  love  ! 

Without  thee,  who  can  life  endure  ? 
O  winged  spirit  from  above, 

Remain  with  me  forever  more. 

Annie  Gardner  Lauwtzbn. 
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Fig.  I,  the  ground  plan  of  an 
Eg3rptian  temple,  clearly  indicates  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Egyptians 
lived  in  a  state  of  repose  or  stagnation 
for  a  long  period.  The  strufture  is 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  a  close  wall 
some  thirty  or  forty  feet  high;  the  front 
by  two  watch  towers  over  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  the  avenue  leading  to 
the  one  entrance  between  the  towers  is 
flanked  by  long  rows  of  colossal  forms, 
halt  human,  half  beast,  well  calculated 
to  inspire  a  mystic  awe  and  forbid 
trespass.  DireAly  in  front  of  the 
building  are  monstrous,  human  figures 
and  obelisks  with  hieroglyphics,  all  of 
which,  no  doubt,  intensified  a  feeling  of 
helpless  bewilderment.  No  one  could 
approach  without  being  observed  by 
the  watchmen  on  the  towers,  who 
communicated  a  description  of  the 
visitor  to  the  door-keepers  below.  If 
the  stranger  was  admitted  he  was  per- 
mitted to  go  only  so  far  as  his  peculiar 
business  required.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement of  court  and  secret  cham- 
bers, tortuous  passages  and  enclosure 
within  enclosure,  corroborate  the  Bible 
history  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  accumulated  intelleftual  ex- 
perience of  the  s^es  and  the  material 
wealth  of  the  nation,  was  carefully 
guarded  within  these  walls.  Edifts 
were  formulated  within  the  chambers 
and  went  forth  with  an  authority 
which  left  little  scope  for  free  thought 
or  adlion  without.  Egyptian  sculpture 
abounds  with  timidly  expressed  sug- 
gestions which  were  not  carried  out  by 
the  artists,  who  if  at  liberty  to  disregard 
conventional  forms,  could  no  doubt 
have  done  much  better.  (See  Figs.  3 
and  4.)    Fig.  2  is  the  plan  of  a  Greek 


temple.  It  indicates  the  state  oi 
society  among  the  Greeks,  as  plainly 
as  Fig.  I  tells  the  story  of  Egyptian 
despotism.  In  Fig.  i,  there  are  but 
two  apartments,  a  vestibule  and  the 
cell.  There  is  a  door  in  front,  two  in 
the  partition  wall,  and  one  in  the  back 
end;  there  are  no  watch  towers  or  other 
indications  of  secrecy.  There  arc 
pillars  inside  to  support  the  roof^  bat 
the  main  colonnades  are  on  the  out- 
side open  for  the  use  of  the  whole 
people.  Figs.  5,  6  and  7,  capitals  0! 
columns  of  the  successive  orders  oi 
Greek  architecture,  show  from  the 
start  a  freedom  of  thought  and  adion. 
The  plainest  Doric,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
has  a  symmetry  as  pleasing  to  a  culti- 
vated taste  as  the  more  ornate  Ionic 
or  Corinthian.  From  first  to  last 
there  is  a  steady,  untrammeled  devel- 
opment. 

We  cannot  value  too  highly  that 
which  the  Greeks  did  for  ardiitedure, 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  understand, 
that  their  efforts  were  direded  princi- 
pally to  the  perfedion  of  columnar 
architeAure  and  especially  to  sculpture. 
It  is  to  the  Romans  more  than  any 
other  people,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
adapting  architecture  to  secular  uses. 
They  cared  little  for  ideal  perfedion. 
They  used  architecture  like  anything 
else  they  could  appropriate,  only  so 
far  as  it  answered  their  purpose.  Then 
with  admirable  tad  and  good  judg- 
ment used  their  inventive  faculties  to 
supply  what  they  wanted  further. 

The  principal  feature  of  Roman 
architefture  is  the  semi-circular  arch. 
A  vast  amount  of  time  has  been  spent 
in  trying  to  discover  the  origin  (A  the 
arch;  as  a  piece  of  mechanism  it  was 
probably  known  far  back  in  prehistcmc 
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time.  Its  principles  would  naturally 
suggest  themselves  to  the  earliest 
buOders,  a  long  stone  lintel  being 
broken  and  no  other  to  be  had,  it  can 
be  made  to  answer  by  raising  the  bro- 
ken ends  at  the  centre  of  the  opening 
(See  Fig.  8)  and  filling  the  spaces  *'a, 
b,  c/'  or  if  it  should  be  broken  in  three 
pieces,  it  could  be  used  as  shown  at 
Fig.  9,  the  constru<5Uon  Fig.  8.  is  used 
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trave  or  roof  covering  in  columnar 
architefture.  It  was  imprafticable  on 
account  of  its  lateral  thrust,  until  an 
entire  new  system  of  building  was  in- 
augurated which  had  the  abutment  as 
an  element. 

In  going  back  to  find  the  origin  of 
the  arch  or  other  detai],  we  must  not 
overlook  the  faft  that  when  any  people 
follow  the  impulse  of  a  desire  to  attain 
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over  a  chamber  in  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops,  not  however  because  no  stone 
for  a  lintel  could  be  procured,  but 
evidently,  because  the  builders  believed 
it  to  be  much  stronger  than  a  lintel.  It 
is  in  hA  a  relieving  arch. 

The  introdudiion  of  the  arch  as  a 
prominent  feature  of  design  was  de- 
layed, because  it  could  not  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  the  monolithic  archi- 


a  higher  and  better  state,  certain  prob- 
lems necessarily  arise,  which  must  be 
answered  in  a  particular  way  if  solved 
at  all,  surrounding  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances in  some  degree  modifying 
the  resulting  aftion.  The  history  of 
nearly  all  modern  inventions  show, 
that  often  a  number  of  persons  work  at 
the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time,  en- 
tirely unknown  to  each  other,  andi  by 
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lines  of  thought  suggested  by  the  prob- 
lem itself,  reach  a  similar  result,  and 
thus  sometimes,  rendering  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  decide  who  is  entitled  to 
priority  of  invention.  A  safe  rule, 
when  the  origin  of  architeftural  ele- 
ments or  details  is  under  consideration 
and  disputation,  is  to  regard  an  bven- 
tion  as  likely  to  have  been  repeated, 
by  any  people  ignorant  of  the  fa<5l  that 
the  same  thing  had  been  done  before, 
if  their  circumstances  suggested  and 
required  that  invention.  Columnar 
architedure  as  it  existed  before  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  would  not  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  Roman  builders, 
their  system  in  connexion  with  the 
arch  enabled  them  to  ered  large  im- 
posing struftures  with  small  pieces  of 
stone,  in  many  places  where  large 
blocks  could  not  be  procured.  Roman 
architefture  spread  itself  over  territory 
coextensive  with  the  conquests  of  the 
Empire  then  reached  a  limit  of  extrav- 
agant ornamentation  and  magnificence 
and  declined.  But  it  has  never  fallen 
entirely  into  disuse.  For  several  cen- 
turies struftures  were  ere<5led  by 
builders  who  had  litde  knowledge  oi 
archite<5lure.  They  gave  visible  shape 
to  a  great  variety  of  crude  notions, 
some  of  these  finding  more  favor  than 
others,  were  oftener  repeated,  until  the 
general  appearance  of  buildings  be- 
came somewhat  alike.  This  state  oi 
things  produced  the  Romanesque  style 
of  building. 

Ancient  architefture  had  its  origin 
in  and  was  adapted  to  a  warm  or  mild 
climate.  When  Christianity  had  spread 
itself  over  Europe,  it  had  use  for  large 
buildings  in  the  north,  which  would 
proteA  large  audiences  from  inclement 
weather.  Outside  colonnades  were  of 
litde  use;  the  whole  area  to  be  of  value 
must  be  enclosed.  This  need  was  a 
new    problem    in    constru<5lion.      Its 


solution  gave  us  the  early  pointed, 
decorated  and  perpendicular  styles  ol 
what  is  best  known  as  Gothic  archi- 
tefture. 

The  enclosure  of  a  large  area  re- 
quired correspondingly  large  window 
openings,  with  the  least  pradiicable  sur- 
face of  dead  wall.  The  pointed  arch  ans- 
wered the  purpose  of  the  archite<5ban(i 
builders  of  the  middle  ages  better  than 
the  semicircular  arch  of  the  Romans, 
because  the  former  had  comparatively 
little  lateral  thrust,  requiring  smaller 
abutments,  or  less  dead  wall  than  was 
pradicable  with  the  Roman  arch.  The 
pointed  arch  for  these  reasons  became 
the  principal  feature  of  the  Gothic  styles. 

The  absence  of  iron,  except  for  small 
articles,  and  a  lack  of  facilities  for  work- 
ing wood,  left  the  field  clear  to  the 
skilful  stone  construftors  and  workers 
of  this  period,  to  design  the  groined 
ceiling,  a  construAion  which  to-day, 
after  centuries  of  use,  is  as  good  as 
when  first  built,  without  having  had 
^ny  repair  whatever. 

The  abutments  for  these  stone  ceil- 
ings were  simply  thin  walls,  built  at 
right  angles  with  the  main  walls,  a  most 
judicious  and  economical  use  of  the 
required  material. 

The  pillars  between  the  center  and 
side  aisles  were  made  as  slender  as 
abundant  strength  would  permit,  and 
that  they  might  not  be  unnecessarily 
burdened,  all  useless  material  in  the 
walls  above  was  taken  out,  in  the 
shape  of  artistically  wrought  arcades 
and  niches. 

The  arches  over  large  windows  have 
no  thrust,  although  some  of  them  are 
fifty  feet  high  by  twenty  feet  wide,  a 
number  of  slender  piers  (mullions)  and 
tracery  of  elaborate  geometrical  design, 
divide  the  opening  into  small  compart- 
ments of  a  convenient  size  to  be  glazed 
with  stained  glass. 
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There  is  ground  for  the  criticism 
that  much  of  the  Gothic  work  is  slov- 
enly executed,  and  that  its  ornamenta- 
tion is  generally  rude.  But  this  does 
not  detraft  from  the  ingenuity  of  its  con- 
struftion,  nor  its  grand  aesthetic  effeft. 
The  Gothic  cathedral  is  a  most  in- 
geniously constructed  film  of  stone 
around  the  enclosed  space,  a  triumph 
of  the  combined  architectural  and 
mechanical  skill  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages. 

These  cathedrals  appear  to  us  un- 
necessarily large,  but  at  the  time  they 
were  built,  printing  with  movable  types 
had  not  been  invented,  and  the  masses 
ofthe  people  received  information  on 
almost  all  subjects  of  popular  interest 
from  the  pulpit,  which  caused  a  more 
universal  attendance  at  church  than  at 
present,  when  the  daily  newspaper 
brings  all  interesting  news  directly  to 
our  homes. 

Contemporary  with  the  cathedral 
was  the  castle.  Its  exterior  was  often 
a  mere  fortress  with  blank  walls, 
bastions,  battlements,  and  its  draw- 
bridge and  portcullis  protecting  its 
only  entrance.  To  these,  decorative 
features  were  sometimes  added.  The 
architects  and  builders  being  generally 
employed  upon  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures, decorated  the  casde  in  the  church 
style  with  which  they  were  familiar. 

As  the  simple  invention  of  printing 
rendered  much  of  the  space  in  the 
cathedral  useless,  so  also  has  a  simple 
chemical  invention,  gunpowder,  placed 
the  strong  castle,  the  shield,  and  pro- 
tecting armor  among  antiquated  and 
now  useless  contrivances  for  defence. 

Church  building  was  greatly  re- 
tarded by  a  change  in  ecclesiastical 
afiairs,  and  castle  building  was  dis- 
continued. But  there  arose  a  demand 
for  a  better  class  of  residences  and 
buildings  for  other   secular  uses  for 


which  Gothic  architecture  was  not 
adapted.  These  circumstances  gave 
rise  to  the  Elizabethan  manner  of  build- 
ing in  England.  Its  characteristics 
are  a  free  use  of  muUioned  windows 
with  a  horizontal  transom,  and  square 
head,  large  reception  halls,  grand  open 
staircases,  spacious  rooms  wainscotted 
with  costly  woods,  steep  roofs,  orna- 
mental chimney  shafts,  gables  coped 
with  stone,  molded  and  curved,  and  a 
peculiar  scroll  ornament,  the  whole  ^ 
displaying  a  somewhat  pleasing  mixtiu^ 
of  ostentation  and  hospitality.  Archi- 
tecture similar  in  general  character, 
was  practiced  throughout  Europe  at 
this  period.  But  in  France  decoration 
was  carried  so  far,  that  it  became  a 
surfeit  of  beautiful  curves  in  such  pro- 
fusion, and  put  together  in  a  manner 
that  seemed  to  ignore  constructive 
necessity  and  general  fitness. 

Since  the  Gothic,  no  new  style  has 
been  produced.  Modern  architects 
have  tried  to  revive  some  of  the  best 
of  the  old  styles  entire,  and  adapt 
them  to  present  uses  by  forhiulated 
rules,  but  success  in  this  direction  was 
not  possible.  All  the  styles  have 
something  in  them  which  we  must  use, 
but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
that  we  cannot  follow  any  of  them 
exactly.  Having  reached  this  point 
we  may  confidendy  expect  that  our 
present  architecture  will  soon  use  in- 
telligent methods  of  construction,  and 
limit  its  variety  to  consistent  and  suita- 
ble artistic  forms  which  will  insure 
permanent  and  unquestioned  beauty. 
Beauty  does  not  reside  in  mere  forms, 
but  is  a  feeling  produced  by  an  appre- 
ciation of  intelligent  design,  skilfully 
executed  with  suitable  material,  the 
strufture,  article  or  objeA  being  made 
for,  and  adapted  to  a  useful  purpose. 

Having  briefly  run  over  the  history 
of  construftive  architedun^  we  may 
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conclude  by  saying  that  il  we  can 
judge  correftly  as  to  the  best  details 
of  modem  constru6tion  and  use  them 
in  their  proper  places  in  the  execution 


of  a  good  design,  we  may  safely  leave 
the  aesthetic  outcome  until  the  essen- 
tial parts  have  been  considered. 

Wm.  Ward. 


A/y    CHLM  TEDDY. 


"Tbddy  0*Rourkb*s  my  chum,  you  sec, 
An'  how  it  happened  was,  him  an'  me 
Was  down  at  the  dock  with  the  rest  that  day, 
.    A-lookin'  for  somethin'  to  come  our  way, 
Fur  shines,  I  tell  ye,  was  precious  few, 
An'  we  thought  we  could  pick  up  a  dime  or  two 
Along  with  some  of  the  other  chaps, 
Luggin'  a  feller's  valise  perhaps. 

It  was  time  the  boat  was  a-gettin'  in, 

An'  of  all  the  crowd  on  the  dock,  who'd  been 

Waitin'  for  friends,  none  took  our  eye 

Like  two  who  were  standin' just  close  by— 

A  lady,  if  ever  was  one,  I  guess — 

You  could  tell  as  much  by  her  way  an'  dress— 

With  a  little  girl  who  had  'bout  the  looks 

Of  them  kids  you  see  in  the  piAure-books, 

With  her  big  blue  eyes  an'  hair  like  gold — 

I  s'pose  she  was  four  or  five  years  old. 

An'  blest  if  she  doesn't  tell  Ted  an'  me 

How  her  pa's  on  board  an'  how  glad  she'll  be 

When  he  is  at  home  with  'em  both  again. 

An'  Teddy  he  sees  the  boat  just  then. 

Well,  the  boat  swings  inter  the  slip  at  last. 
An,'  while  they're  busy  a-makin'  fast. 
With  the  passengers  ready  a'most  to  land, 
The  liltle  girl  loses  her  mother's  hand. 
When  everyone's  crowdin'  an*  pushin*  hard, 
An'  blamed  if  she  does'nt  fall  overboard — 
I  can't  ezedtly  tell  how  she  does, 
'Cause  'fore  I  knows  it,  why  there  it  was— 
An'  then  there  follows  a  great  big  splash 
As  Teddy  goes  after  her  in  a  flash  ! 
Talk  about  swimmin',  now,  Ted  kin  swim  ! 
Not  one  of  the  fellers  I  know  tops  kim^ 
Stay  under  the  longest  you  ever  see; 
Dive  about  twi6t  as  high  as  me; 
Go  out  so  fiir  you'd  be  scairt  clean  through; 
Why,  their  ain't  a  thing  'at  he  dassent  do  I— 
More  like  a  duck,  I  guess  you'd  say 
If  ever  you  saw  him  in,  some  day— 
An'  though  the  tide  is  a-runnin'  strong, 
He  strikes  right  out,  an'  it  ain't  so  long 
'Fore  he's  clingin'  with  her  to  the  slippery 

spiles, 
An'  she's  safe — an'  he  just  looks  up  an'  smiles. 
Then  they  git  the  little  girl  up  all  right. 
An'  there's  nothin'  the  matter  with  her  'cept 

fright, 


While  Teddy  unhelped  climbs  up  the  beams, 
With  the  water  a-runnin'  from  him  in  streams, 
An'  while  he's  shiverin'  kind  o'  there, 
The  little  girl's  ma  don't  seem  to  care 
At  all  fur  the  people  a-standin'  by, 
But  gives  him  a  kiss  an'  begins  to  cry; 
An'  the  little  girl's  pa  ain't  noways  slow 
In  grabbin'  his  hand — an'  he  won't  let  go; 
While  everybody  upon  the  pier 
Just  whoops  her  up  in  a  bustin*  cheer. 
An'  one  of  'em  yells  out,  after  that: 
*Come,  chip  in,  all  of  you  I    Here's  the  hat !' 
"An'  didn't  they?    Well,  now,  they  just  did! 
Teddy  was  allers  a  lucky  kid! 
An' .  while  around  with  the  hat  they  goes. 
Every  one  reaches  down  in  his  clo'es, 
An'  you'd  laugh  to  see  how  theoP  plug  fills 
With  dimes  an'  quarters  an'  halfe  an'  bills, 
Till  at  last  it's  a-holdin'  so  much  tin 
Look's  if  the  crown  would  just  busi  right  in; 
An'  they  takes  the  money  'at  they  have  ris. 
An'  they  goes  to  Teddy  an'  says  it's  his. 

•What,'  says  Teddy.    *This  ain't  all  mine  ? 
An'  you  oughter  have   seen  his  black  eyes 

shine. 
An'  I  feels  so  good  'at  I  gives  him  a  shove. 
Fur  I  knows  just  what  he's  a-thinkin'  of— 
It's  about  his  mother,  who's  purty  old. 
An'  that  sister  of  his'n  the  doctor's  told 
If  she  only  could  go  ftir  a  good  long  spell 
Out  in  the  country  she  might  git  well— 
An'  every  one  laughs  'cause  he  stares  so  hard, 
While  the  little  girl's  pa  Ukes  out  a  card 
That  says  where  Teddy's  to  call  next  day, 
And  they  goes  in  a  hack  of  their  own  away. 
While  some  tells  Teddy  to  scoot  home  quick. 
An'  change  his  clo's  so  he  won't  git  sick. 

That's  about  all— 'cept  Teddy  O'Rourke 
Has  got  a  chance,  and  has  gone  to  work 
In  the  little  girl's  pa's  big  dry-goods  store. 
An'  he  ain't  a-shinin'  'em  up  no  more; 
An'  now  he's  a-goin'  to  free-school,  nights, 
An'  h&'s  learnin*  so  'at  he  reads  and  writes, 
While  I  tells  him  to  keep  on  peggin'  away, 
An'  he'll  be  a  big  duck  hisself,  some  day, 
—An'   me?    Oh  Teddy'll  look  out  ftir  me— 
Teddy  O'Rourke's  my  cfwm^  you  see  !" 
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Henry  M.  Stanley,  at  the  head 
of  his  exploration  and  relief  expedi- 
tion, which  started  up  the  Congo,  on 
the  West  African  coast,  in  March,  1887, 
arrived  at  Bagomoyo,  near  Zanzibar, 
on  the  east  coast,  Dec.  4,  with  Emin 
Pasha  and  his  principal  lieutenants  and 
a  considerable  number  of  followers. 
The  day  following  a  serious,  ifnot&tal, 
accident  occurred  to  Emin,  who,  being 
near-sighted,,  misjudged  the  height  of 
a  balcony  in  a  building  where  he  was 
being  banqueted,  and  fell  a  distance  of 
twenty  feet.  This  seems  strikingly  like 
a  continuance  of  the  fatalism  or  provi- 
dence which  Stanley  appears  to  think 
has  been  a  dominant  fader  with  him 
throughout  his  last  expedition,  as  set 
forth  in  his  own  words  in  the  following 
thrillmg  record  of  peril,  adventure, 
suffering,  and  endurance,  which  comes 
by  cable  to  the  New  Irork  Herald. 
He  says: 

First  of  all  I  am  in  perfeA  health, 
and  feel  like  a  laborer  of  a  Saturday 
evening  returning  home  with  hb  week's 
work  done,  his  week's  wages  in  his 
pocket,  and  glad  that  to-morrow  is  the 
Sabbath. 

Just  about  three  years  ago,  while 
ledhuing  in  New  England,  a  message 
came  from  under  the  sea  bidding  me  to 
hasten  and  take  a  commission  to 
relieve  Emin  Pasha  at  Wadelai;  but, 
as  people  generally  do  with  faithful 
pack-horses,  numbers  of  little  trifles, 
odds  and  ends,  are  piled  on  over  and 
above  the  proper  burden.  Twenty 
various  little  commissions  were  added 
to  the  principal  one,  each  requiring 
due  care  and  thought.  Well,  looking 
back  over  what  has  been  accomplished, 
I  see  no  reason  for  any  heart's  discon- 
tent We  can  say  we  shirked  no  task, 
and  that  good  will,  aided  by  steady 


effort,  enabled  us  to  complete  every 
little  job  as  well  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted. 

Over  and  above  the  happy  ending 
of  our  appointed  duties  we  have  not 
been  unfortunate  in  geographical  dis- 
coveries. The  Aruwimi  is  now  known 
from  its  source  to  its  bourne.  The 
great  Congo  forest,  covering  as  large 
an  area  as  France  and  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  we  can  now  certify  to  be  an 
absolute  fad.  The  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  this  time,  beyond  the  least 
doubt,  have  been  located,  and  Ru- 
wenzori,  **the  Cloud  King,"  robed  in 
eternal  snow,  has  been  seen,  and  its 
flanks  explored,  and  some  of  its  shoul- 
ders ascended.  Mounts  Gordon  Bennett 
and  Mackinnon  cones  being  but  giant 
sentries  warding  off  the  approach  to  the 
inner  area  of  **the  Cloud  King."  On 
the  southeast  of  the  range  the  connec- 
tion between  Albert  Edward  Nyanza 
and  the  Albert  Nyanza  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  the  extent  of  the  former 
lake  is  now  known  for  the  first  time. 
Range  after  range  of  mountains  have 
been  traversed,  separated  by  such  tra6ls 
of  pasture  land  as  would  make  your 
cowboys  out  West  mad  with  envy.  And 
right  under  the  burning  equator  we 
have  fed  on  blackberries  and  bilberries 
and  quenched  our  thirst  with  crystal 
water  fresh  from  snow  beds.  We 
have  also  been  able  to  add  nearly  6,000 
square  miles  of  water  to  Victoria 
Nyanza. 

Our  naturalist  will  expatiate  upon 
the  new  species  of  animals,  birds,  and 
plants  he  has  discovered.  -  Our  sur- 
geon will  tell  what  he  knows  of  the 
climate  and  its  amenities.  It  will  take 
us  all  we  know  how  to  say  what  new 
store  of  knowledge  has  been  gathered 
from    this    unexpeded    field    of  dis- 
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coveries.  I  always  suspe<Sled  that  in 
the  central  regfions  between  the  equa- 
torial lakes  something  worth  seeing 
would  be  found,  but  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  such  a  harvest  of  new  fa6ls. 

This  has  certainly  been  the  most 
extraordinary  expedition  I  have  ever 
led  into  Africa.  A  veritable  divinity 
seems  to  have  hedged  us  while  we 
journeyed.  I  say  it  with  all  reverence. 
It  has  impelled  us  whither  it  would, 
effeded  its  own  will,  but  nevertheless 
guided  and  protefled  us.  What  can 
you  make  of  this,  for  instance?  Aug- 
ust 17,  1887,  all  the  officf*rs  of  the  rear 
column  are  united  at  Yambuya.  They 
have  my  letter  of  instructions  before 
them,  but  instead  of  preparing  for  the 
morrow's  march,  to  follow  our  track, 
they  decided  to  wait  at  Yambuya, 
which  decision  initiates  the  most  awful 
season  any  community  of  men  ever 
endured  in  Africa  or  elsewhere.  The 
results  are  that  three-quarters  of  their 
force  died  of  slow  poison.  Their 
commander  is  murdered,  and  the 
second  officer  dies  soon  after  of  sick- 
ness and  grief  Another  officer  is 
wasted  to  a  skeleton  and  obliged  to 
return  home.  A  fourth  is  sent  to 
wander  aimlessly  up  and  down  the 
Congo,  and  the  survivor  is  found  in 
such  a  fearful  pest  hole  that  we  dare 
not  describe  its  horrors. 

On  the  same  date,  150  miles  away, 
the  officer  of  the  day  leads  333  men  of 
the  advanced  column  into  the  bush, 
loses  the  path  and  all  consciousness  of 
his  whereabouts,  and  every  step  he 
takes  only  leads  him  further  astray. 
His  people  become  frantic;  his  white 
companions,  vexed  and  irritated  by 
the  sense  of  the  evil  around  them, 
cannot  devise  any  expedient  to  relieve 
him.  They  are  surrounded  by  canni- 
bals, and  poison-tipped  arrows  thin 
their  numbers.     Meantime,  I, 'in  com- 


mand of  the  river  column,  am  anxiously 
searching  up  and  down  the  river  in 
four  different  diredions;  through 
forests  my  scouts  aie  seeking  for  them, 
but  not  until  the  sixth  day  was  I  suc- 
cessful in  finding  them. 

Taking  the  same  month  and  the 
same  date  in  1888,  a  year  later,  on 
August  17,  I  listen,  horror  struck,  to 
the  tale  of  the  last  surviving  officer  of 
the  rear  column  at  Banalya,  and  am 
told  of  nothing  but  death  and  disaster, 
disaster  and  death,  death  and  disaster. 
I  see  nothing  but  horrible  forms  of  men 
smitten  with  disease,  bloated,  dis- 
figured, and  scarred,  while  the  scene 
in  the  camp,  infamous  for  the  murder 
of  poor  Barttelot  barely  four  weeks 
before,  is  simply  sickening.  On  the 
same  day,  600  miles  west  of  this  camp, 
Jameson,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  sick- 
ness and  sorrow,  breathes  his  last. 

On  the  next  day,  Augfust  18,  600 
miles  east,  Emin  Pasha  and  my  officer, 
Jephson,  are  suddenly  surrounded  by 
infuriated  rebels  who  menace  them 
with  loaded  rifles  and  instant  death, 
but  fortunately  they  relent  and  only 
make  them  prisoners,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Mahdists.  Having  saved  Bonny 
out  of  the  jaws  of  death,  we  arrive  a 
second  time  at  Albert  Nyanza,  to  find 
Emin  Pasha  and  Jephson  prisoners  in 
daily  expe<5lation  of  their  doom. 

Jephson' s  own  letters  will  describe 
his  anxiety.  Not  until  both  were  in 
my  camp  and  the  Egyptian  fugitives 
under  our  proteAion  did  I  begin  to  see 
that  I  was  only  carrying  out  a  higher 
plan  than  mine .  My  own  designs  were 
constantly  frustrated  by  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances. I  endeavored  to  steer 
my  course  as  direA  as  possible,  but 
there  was  an  unaccountable  influence 
at  the  helm. 

I  gave  as  much  good  will  to  my 
duties  as  the  striAest  honor  would 
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compel.  My  faith  that  the  purity  of 
my  motive  deserved  success  was  firm, 
but  I  have  been  conscious  that  the 
issues  of  every  effort  were  in  other 
hands.  Not  one  officer  who  was  with 
me  will  forget  the  miseries  he  has 
endured,  yet  every  one  that  started 
from  his  home  destined  to  march  with 
the  advance  column  and  share  its 
wonderful  adventures  is  here  to-day 
safe,  sound,  and  well,  and  the  Herald 
correspondent  may  interview  them  to 
his  heart's  content.  This  is  not  due 
to  me.  Lieut  Stairs  was  pierced  with 
a  poison  arrow  Uke  others,  but  others 
died,  and  he  lives.  The  poisoned  tip 
came  out  from  under  his  heart  eighteen 
months  after  he  was  pierced.  Jephson 
was  four  months  a  prisoner,  with 
g:uards  with  loaded  rifles  around  him. 
That  they  did  not  murder  him  is  not 
due  to  me. 

These  officers  have  had  to  wade 
through  as  many  as  seventeen  streams 
and  broad  expanses  of  mud  and  swamp 
in  a  day.  They  have  endured  a  sun 
that  scorched  whatever  it  touched.  A 
multitude  of  impediments  have  ruffled 
their  tempers  and  harassed  their  hours. 
They  have  been  maddened  with  the 
agonies  of  fierce  fevers.  They  have 
lived  for  months  in  an  atmosphere 
that  medical  authority  declared  to  be 
deadly.  They  have  faced  dangers 
every  day,  and  their  diet  has  been  all 
through  what  legal  serfe  would  have 
declared  to  be  infamous  and  abomina- 
ble, and  yet  they  live. 

This  is  not  due  to  me  any  more  than 
the  courage  with  which  they  have 
borne  all  that  was  imposed  upon  them 
by  their  surroundings  or  the  cheery 
energy  which  they  bestowed  to  their 
work,  or  the  hopeful  voices  which  rang 
m  the  ears  of  a  deafening  multitude  of 
blacks,  and  urged  the  poor  souls  on  to 
their  goal. 


The  vulgar  will  call  it  luck,  unbe- 
lievers will  call  it  chance,  but  deep 
down  in  each  heart  remains  the  feeling 
that  of  verity  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of 
in  common  philosophy. 

I  must  be  brief  Numbers  of  scenes 
crowd  the  memory.  Could  one  but 
sum  them  into  api6lure,  it  would  have 
a  grand  interest.  The  uncomplaining 
heroism  of  our  dark  followers,  the 
brave  manhood  latent  in  such  uncouth 
disguise,  the  tenderness  we  have  seen 
issuing  from  nameless  eiitities,  the 
great  love  animating  the  ignoble,  the 
sacrifice  made  by  the  unfortunate  for 
one  more  unfortunate,  the  reverence 
we  have  noted  in  barbarians,  who, 
even  as  ourselves,  were  inspired  with 
nobleness  and  incentives  to  duty — of 
all  these  we  could  speak  i^  we  would, 
but  I  leave  that  to  the  Herald  corres- 
pondent,  who,  it  he  has  eyes  to  see, 
will  see  much  for  himself,  and  who^ 
with  his  gifts  of  composition,  may  pre- 
sent a  very  taking  outline  of  what  has 
been  done,  and  is  now  near  ending, 
thanks  be  to  God  for  ever  and  ever  ! 
Yours  faithfully, 

Henry  M.  Stanley. 


ANGEL    LIGHT?l- 


For  wee  Estelle,  sweet-faced  and  shvi 
Beside  my  knee  at  close  of  da^*, 

I  traced  the  Dipper  in  the  sky 
And  pointed  out  the  Milky  Way. 

Her  upturned  eyes  themselves  were  stars, 
Agleam  with  sofily  lambent  light, 

And  not  from  Jupiter  to  Mars 
Was  there  a  more  bewitch ing  sight. 

"And  now  what  of  the  starry  height 
"  Can  you  recall?"  said  I  in  her; 

And  thus  explained  sweet  merryniiEe, 
My  infantile  philosopher: 

•'Why,  when  the  stars  an*  planets  play, 
Dod  takes  the  dipper  den,  t  finkj 

To  dip  it  in  the  milky  way 
An'  dive  the  thirsty  lights  rt  dwink/* 

— Lippincoit '  j  Magazine ^ 
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A  PERSON  comin)^  to  Utah  now  by 
rail  has  not  the  faintest  idea,  from  what 
he  sees,  of  the  want,  hardships  and 
difficulties  the  early  settlers  of  these 
valleys  had  to  endure;  and  such  a  new 
comer,  now,  has  as  little  idea  of  the 
good  cheer  and  alacrity  with  which  all 
the  hardships  and  difficulties  were  ex- 
perienced by  the  Saints,  as  he  has  of 
the  difficulties  and  hardships  them- 
selves. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  St.  George,  in  the  extreme 
southern  portion  o\  Utah,  when  salt 
was  as  scarce  as'it  might  have  been  if 
it  had  to  be  freighted  in  wagons  from 
the  Adantic  coast.  No  one  could  buy 
salt  because  there  was  none  to  sell. 
People  divided  the  little  salt  they  might 
happen  to  have  as  they  would  have  di- 
vided information,  or  kind  words  in 
time  of  trouble,  to  the  last  they  had. 

According  to  report,  there  was  a 
mountain  of  rock-salt  near  the  .mouth 
ol  the  Muddy  River,  distant  about  120 
miles  from  St.  George,  as  afterwards 
decided;  but  none  of  the  settlers  in 
those  times  knew  anything  of  its  local- 
ity. 

Salt  must  be  had  from  the  mountain 
or  from  Great  Salt  Lake;  the  latter 
was  distant  350  miles. 

It  was  thought  that  ten  men  might 
be  enough  to  prote<5l  themselves  from 
the  Indians  that  would  be  passed  by 
in  going  to  the  salt  beds.  That  num- 
ber was  found,  who  engaged  to  start 
on  a  certain  day  m  May,  1864. 

The  day  before  the  time  appointed 
to  start,  seven  of  the  ten,  sent  word 
that  they  could  not  go. 

They  were  simply  unwilling  to  run 
the  risk,  that  would  naturally  be  the 
result  of  going  among  the  Muddy  In- 


dians, for  public,  as  well  as  private 
good. 

John  Snell,  Oliver  B.  Huntington 
and  George  Thurston  entered  into  an 
arrangement  to  go,  or  fail  seriously  in 
the  attempt.  We  were  willing  to 
pledge  our  lives  and  our  fortunes  for 
the  success  of  the  undertaking — like 
the  framers  of  our  national  Declaration 
of  Independance;  and  we  had  as  much 
at  stake  as  they — our  all. 

Although  it  was  a  desert  country, 
our  teams  would  have  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  securing  their  own  forage. 

To  be  safe  among  the  Indians,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  an  Indian  night 
herder  to  care  for  our  teams — one  who 
knew  how  to  do  that  kind  of  work. 
The  very  one  needed  was  found;  a 
man  who  had  a  good  reputation  in 
that  line.  For  his  services  he  was  to 
have  his  board  and  lodgings  and  a 
favorite  watch  dog  I  owned,  but  I  was 
to  have  the  services  of  the  dog  during 
the  journey.  His  lodgings,  when  he 
had  any,  would  be  a  good  bed  of  sand; 
his  food,  such  as  we  had — ^bread  and 
molasses;  but  **sah-pee*'  mostly. 
**Sah-pee''  is  made  by  stirring  flour 
into  boiling  water  until  it  is  just  thick 
enough  to  make  gruel  or  porridge.  It 
is  easily  made  and  fills  up  &st  at  a 
small  expense. 

We  started  down  the  Virgen  River, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  found  an  Indian 
that  had  been  to  the  **Salt  Mountain," 
and  hired  him  to  go  with  us.  We 
gave  him  a  good  (infantry)  soldier's 
overcoat,  worn  out — (that  is,  itwasgood 
before  worn  out)  and  skirt  cut  short 

It  was  really  as  valuable  to  us  as  to 
the  Indian,  for  we  had  but  little  more 
clothing  than  the  red  man,  and  we 
were  poorer   clothed  than  he,  when 
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our  habits  and  customs  were  com- 
pared, especially  when  he  wore  the  coat. 

We  were  six  days  reaching  the  Salt 
Mountain  and  all  the  way,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  thirty  miles,  we  traveled 
through  heavy  sand. 

Many  times  we  had  to  cross  the 
Virgen  River,  which  runs  on  a  bed  of 
moving  quick-sand  through  a  real 
desert  country. 

It  is  very  dangerous  as  well  as  diffi- 
cult to  cross  water  on  quick-sand,  for 
if  a  team  or  even  a  man  stands  still  just 
a  fiew  moments  on  that  sand  they  are 
liable  to  never  move  further,  as  sinking 
m  the  sand  commences  as  soon  as  the 
forward  movement  ceases,  and  any  un- 
successful motion  or  attempt  to  start  on, 
sinks  you  &ster  and  clutches  your  legs 
more  firmly  in  the  death  grip. 

In  one  place  we  had  to  travel  over 
half  a  mile  down  the  bed  of  the  river 
on  thb  kind  of  moving  sand,  where, 
to  stop  two  minutes  would  have  been 
sure  destruction. 

The  Salt  Mountain  seemed  to  be 
guarded  by  Indians,  for  as  soon  as  we 
came  near  it  we  saw  Indians  in  con- 
siderable numbers;  whereas  we  had 
seen  none  for  three  or  four  days  before. 

The  absence  of  Indians  in  an  Indian 
country  is  considered,  generally,  an 
unfriendly  indication.  I  have  always 
felt  more  secure  when  plenty  of  Indians 
are  in  sight  and  in  my  camp,  while 
passing  through  their  country. 

When  we  came  to  the  Salt  Mountain 
proper,  Indians  came  running  from  all 
directions  until  our  wagons  were  sur- 
rounded with  enough  to  make  a  fair 
escort;  but  we  did  not  admire  that  kind 
of  an  escort  They  wanted  pay  for 
salt  before  we  had  got  any,  simply  on 
the  calculation  that  we  would  take 
what  we  wanted,  and  wanted  us  to 
build  a  fire  and  make  them  "sah-pee*' 
right  then. 


I  could  speak  their  language  suffi- 
ciently to  convey  and  receive  necessary 
ideas  on  business  of  our  kind. 

Traveling  up  the  dry  cafion  about 
half  a  mile  after  we  came  to  foot  hills 
of  salt,  we  noticed  they  aU  had  a  very 
ragged  and  broken  appearance  as 
though  the  tops  of  the  hilb  had  sunk 
or  had  been  dug  out  pardy  and  then 
rains  and  snows  had  wasted  the  salt 

Dirt  covers  the  whole  mountain  and 
is  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  salt,  ex- 
cept in  places  where  it  is  clear  and 
white  as  snow. 

Presently  we  came  to  the  smooth 
mountains  where  they  appeared  to  have 
never  been  disturbed  and  right  there 
we  unhitched  our  teams  only  a  rod  or 
two  from  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
which  arose  quite  abrupdy  from  the 
smooth,  level  wash,  or  dry  cafion,  oi 
ten  or  fifteen  rods  in  width. 

It  occurred  to  my  mind  that  those 
broken  hills  probably  had  been  dug 
into  and  salt  taken  from  them  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  by  the  Nephites, 
Lamanites  and  Jaredites,  (and  possi- 
bly by  the  antediluvians  who  peopled 
this  continent;  for  we  are  told  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  that  Noah  built 
his  ark  somkwhere  about  North  Caro- 
lina.) 

Our  two  hired  Indians  took  the 
teams  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muddy 
where  there  was  plenty  of  grass,  but 
on  and  among  dangerous,  wet  springy 
places  of  quick-sand. 

This  was  in  the  morning  and  we 
gave  instructions  for  the  teams  to  be 
brought  when  the  sun  was  at  a  certain 
position  in  the  heavens  in  the  after- 
nooH,  judging  we  would  be  loaded  by 
that  time,  and  knowing  that  we  must 
return  to  water  for  night  camp. 

All  things  being  ready,  we  set  to 
work  digging  the  precious  rock  and 
carrying  in  sacks  to  our  wagons — two 
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of  us  dug  while  the  other  one  kept  the 
Indians  out  of  our  wagons  and  from] 
stealing  bedding,  provisions,  etc. 

Presently  our  night  watchman, 
**Yank'*  by  name,  came  running  with 
the  intelligence  that  one  of  the  oxen 
was  in  the  mire.  Then  one  of  us  had 
to  go  and  try  to  relieve  him  if  possible, 
although  it  was  a  dangerous  move  to 
separate,  and  thus  give  our  red  neigh- 
bors an  advantage,  yet  we  resolved  to 
do  it  trusting  in  God  to  move  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  Indians  so  that  we 
might  return  in  safety  with  our  much 
desired  salt  which  was  there  in  sight 
and  in  endless  quantity. 

Brother  Thurston  went,  and  it  was 
certainly  miraculous  that  he  and  the 
two  Indians  succeeded  in  getting  the 
ox  out,  while  surrounded  with  a  score  or 
more  of  other  Indians  who  were  hungry, 
and  no  doubt  praying  for  the  death  ot 
the  ox,  from  which  they  might  get  a 
great  feast,  but  not  daring  to  interfere 
and  get  a  feast  by  hostile  measures. 

About  an  hour  after  we  were  all  at 
work  again,  Yank  came  running  (and 
he  could  run  like  a  deer)  bearing  news, 
with  great  apparent  concern,  that  "one 
of  the  oxen  was  missing,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  Colorado  River  Indians  had 
drove  him  ofi." 

Now  my  suspicions  were  fully 
aroused  that  the  local  Indians  were 
tampering  with  our  hired  Indians,  and 
to  prevent  any  serious  combination,  I 
put  on  a  litde  aggressive  austerity  and 
assumed  to  know  that  the  ox  was  not 
lost  but  was  among  the  canes  and 
tulas,  and  he  musi  find  him  and  bring 
them  all  to  camp  right  away.  If  he 
did  not,  I  gave  him  to  understand  his 
charader  as  a  herder  would  be  gone 
and  * 'Mormons*'  would  not  hire  him 
any  more. 

The  cattle  were  all  at  camp  in  good 
time,  rather  early,  but  we  concluded 


I 


to  go  with  what  we  supposed  to  be 
|light  loads.  We  had  not  weighed  into 
the  wagons  our  loads,  so  as  to  share 
equally  as  agreed  upon  at  the  start, 
but  hurried  to  get  started  at  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

Indians  were  slowly  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  when  we  got  back  to  the 
Virgen  River  and  camped  we  were 
surrounded  by  a  litde  army  of  Piute 
Indians,  claiming  pay  for  their  salt 
They  wanted  sacks  of  flour,  clothing, 
guns,  ammunition,  blankets,  in  short 
every  thing  they  could  see  or  think  of. 
Finally  one  smart  looking  Indian  and 
brother  to  the  head  chief  of  the  coun- 
try said  they  musi  have  pay — must 
have  two  oxen,  and  if  we  did  not  give 
them,  they  would  fight;  and  if  they 
had  to  fight  they  would  take  all,  for 
when  they  went  to  war  they  took  all 
they  could  get.  This  was  pretty  plain 
talk,  and  the  time  a  crisis. 

My  mind  was  made  up  in  a  moment 
If  I  could  not  talk  iust  right  to  per- 
suade them  from  their  plans,  then  we 
must  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  possi- 
ble. 

We  were  surrounded  by  a  surging 
mass  of  hungry  savages  who  were 
already  placing  their  arrows  and  snap- 
ping their  bow  strings.  This  snapping 
was  a  very  significant  music  to  the  ears 
of  men  situated  as  we  were.  I  made  a 
speech.  That  was  the  best  speech  I 
ever  made  in  my  life;  and  it  was  made 
for  life.     It  was  briefly  as  follows: 

**Brigham  Young  is  the  great  Cap- 
tain of  all  the  *Mormons* — my  sister  is 
his  wife.  I  have  come  here  from  St 
George  to  see  if  the  'Mormons'  can  get 
salt  from  these  mountains  and  not 
have  to  go  to  the  great  lake  for  all  our 
salt;  we  use  a  heap. 

**If  we  go  back  with  this  salt  and  tell 
all  the  people  that  they  can  get  plenty 
here,  and  the  Indians  are  good,  then 
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the  'Mormons*  will  come  here  all  the 
time  lor  salt.  You  can  beg  and  get 
bread,  'sah-pee/  shirts  and  paint  all 
time,  from  all  'Mormons.' 

"If  you  kill  us  and  eat  all  our  cattle 
they  will  soon  be  gone.  Then  you  be 
heap  hungry  and  'Mormons*  will  come 
feed  you  on  bullets  until  there  be  no 
Indians  here.  This  is  truth.  If  you 
want  to  kill  us,  do  it  quick.** 

When  I  had  done,  a  strange- looking 
Indian,  of  mild  countenance  and  voice, 
sprang  into  the  wagon  and  talked  to 
the  throng  of  savage- looking  hungry 
people. 

He  told  them  that  what  I  had  said 
was  good  talk  and  if  they  were  not 
fools  they  would  let  us  alone,  and 
much  more  oi  the  same  reasoning. 

They  agreed  to  go  away  and  let  us 
alone  if  we  would  make  them  a  good 
lotof  "sah-pee.** 

We  accepted  the  terms  and  made  as 
much  as  we  could  in  a  short  time. 
They  shared  it  among  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  rules  of  brotherly  love, 
and  were  all  soon  out  of  sight. 


We  hitched  up  our  teams  and 
moved  over  the  river  to  better  feed, 
and  found  that  we  had  heavy  loads. 

I  have  seen  the  time  in  my  life  when 
I  was  very  glad  to  meet  with  Indians. 
This  time  I  was  glad  to  part  with  all 
but  our  hired  men. 

Two  days  later  we  released  our 
guide,  but  retained  our  night  herder 
until  the  last  night  before  reaching 
home,  when  we  parted  with  him  and 
my  favorite  dog. 

The  dog  and  the  Indian  Yank,  were 
as  good  as  their  natures  would  permit 
them  to  be;  I  felt  very  sorry  for  the 
dog,  for  I  felt  sure  that  the  first  time 
that  Yank  got  very  hungry  he  would 
fall  back  on  Frank,  the  dog  and  pick 
his  bones. 

After  having  been  gone  two  weeks, 
we  arrived  at  our  homes  to  the  great 
joy  of  our  families  and  neighbors,  wi^h 
three  wagon  loads  of  salt,  which  was 
very  soon  sold  at  ten  cents  per  pound, 
for  any  kind  of  fruck  people  had  to 
give.  Money  was  as  scarce  as  salt 
was  before  we  started. 

O.  B.  Huntington. 
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NIGHT'S  BEAUry. 


Thb  moon's  unfitful  light  streams  o'er  the 
earth. 
There  rtigns  o'er  hill  and  dale  the  mid- 
night hour. 
The  pale  blue  sheen  with  golden  beams  unfold 
Their  richness  o'er  the  castle  and  the  bower. 

The  silent  hush  now  lingers  on  the  land. 

The  sea  gives  fourth  its  melancholy  tune. 
Unconsciously,  the  flowers  their  petals  close, 

The  while  exhaling  fourth  their  rich  per- 
fume. 


The  little  bee  has  ceased  its  merry  hum. 
The  songful  birds  have  sought  their  nightly 
rest; 
Asd  beasts  of  prey  lie  calmly  in  their  dens, 
All  blest  by  Nature's  strength,  by  Nature 
blest. 

But  e're  the  night  has  left  his  mundane  sphere 

The  dews  invisibly  fall  from  above, 
And  as  if  induced  by  an  angel's  spell, 
Now  silently  bathe  the  verdure  with  love. 
Wn-DE  Fabian. 
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THE   PIN   AND  THE   NEEDLE. 

A  PiNB,  bright-eyed  needle  was  resting  one 
day, 
After  two  or  three  hours  of  labor, 
When  a  pert  little  pin.  that  had  plenty  to  say, 

Began  to  find  fault  with  her  neighbor. 
•'Pray,  what  are  you  good  for?"  the  little  pin 

said, 
"A  poor,  slender  creature  without  any  head.'* 

The  needle  was  vexed  by  such  comments  as 
these, 
And  gave  this  unfriendly  reply: 

"Of  what  use  is  your  head,  I  would  ask,  if 
you  please. 
So  long  as  you  have  not  an  eye?" 

"Of  what  use  is  an  eye,"  said  the  pin  in  a 
minute, 

**If  from  morning  to  evening  you  have  some- 
thing in  it?" 

"Well,  I  am  more  adive,"  the  needle  went  on, 

"Than  you,  and  more  work  I  get  through." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  pin,  "but  you  will  not 

live  long;  • 

So  I  am  the  best  of  the  two." 

"Not  live!  «nd  pray  why  not?"  the  needle 

replied. 
"Because  you  have  always  a  stitch  in  your 
side." 

"How  crooked  you    are!"   said  the  needle; 

"how  small 
Is  your  figure!  how  clumsy  your  make!" 
"But  you  are  so  proud  that  you  can't  bend  at 

all," 
Said    the   pin,    "or    your  back  you  must 

break!" 
Thus  foolishly  quarreled  the  needle  and  pin. 
For  the  battle  was  one  in  which  neither  could 

win. 

A   little   girl    came    to   the  work-box,  and 
tried- 
Imitating  her  mother— to  sew: 

She  soon  broke  the  needle,  and  threw  it  aside; 
Then  she  took  up  the  pin;  but  you  know 

That  it  has  not  an  eye,  so  she  tied  on  a  thread. 

But  in  trying  to  sew  she  tore  off  its  head. 

"We  have  something  to  cry  about  now,"  said 
the  pin, 

"As  here  in  misfortune  we  lie." 
"Ah,  how  silly  we  were  such  a  strife  to  begin," 

The  needle  replied,  with  a  sigh; 
"And  people.  I  fancy,  when  they  disagree, 
A  pi^ure  in  us  of  their  folly  may  see." 


OLD   PONTO. 

One  of  the  most  affe<Slinj^  stones  I 
ever  heard  about  a  dog,  was  told  me, 
many  years  ago,  by  an  uncle  who  once 
lived  in  Paris.  He  was  walking  on 
one  of  the  piers,  when  a  man  ap- 
proached, holding  a  dog  by  a  chain. 

The  poor  animal  was  frightened,  and 
yet  did  not  attempt  to  struggle  as  he 
was  led  along.  He  looked  up  piteously 
at  his  master,  and  tried  to  fawn  about 
his  feet,  as  if  pleading  with  him. 

**What  is  going  to  happen?"  in- 
quired my  uncle. 

*'I  am  going  to  drown  him,  sir;  that 
is  what  will  happen.'* 

**But  why,  sir?  Are  you  hb  master?*' 

**I  certainly  am  his  master,  and  he 
is  old.     Poor  Ponto!  I  am  sorry." 

The  dog  gave  a  low  whine,  and, 
trembling,  crouched  close  to  his  mas- 
ter. 

**He  does  not  seem  very  old,  and 
drowning  is  a  hard  death,"  said  my 
uncle. 

**Sir.  he  is  quite  useless,"  replied 
the  man. 

The  msin  then  unmoored  a  small 
boat,  lifted  the  dog  in,  and  rowed  to 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  When  he 
reached  the  deepest  water,  he  caught 
up  the  dog  and  threw  him  out  of  the 
boat  with  great  force. 

If  the  master  had  thought  the  dog*s 
age  and  infirmities  would  prevent  his 
struggling  for  life,  he  was  much  mis- 
taken; for  he  rose  to  the  surface,  kept 
his  head  above  the  water,  and  swam 
bravely. 

The  man  then  began  to  push  the 
dog  away  with  an  oar;  and  at  last, 
losing  all  patience,  he  struck  a  heavy 
blow,  intending  to  stun  him,  but  lost 
his  balance  in  the  eflort,  and  fell  into 
the  river. 
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He  could  not  swim;  and  now  began 
the  generous  animars  efforts,  not  to 
save  his  own  life,  but  that  of  the  mas- 
ter who  was  trying  to  drown  him. 

Seizing  fast  hold  ot  his  master's  coat 
collar,  the  dog  held  him  up  until  a 
boat  came  to  his  rescue,  and  brought 
him,  halt-drowned  and  badly  fright- 
ened, to  the  shore.  His  faithful  dog 
barked,  cried  [as  dogs  cry],  and  licked 
his  master's  hands  and  face  with  the 
greatest  aflfeflion. 

'*!  think  he  deserves  a  better  mas- 
ter," said  a  gentleman  who  had 
witnessed  the  incident;  and  he  made 
the  man  an  oflfer  for  Ponto.  Embrac- 
ing the  dog,  the  man  exclaimed,  '  *No, 
sir,  no!  As  long  as  I  have  a  crust,  I 
will  give  hall  of  it  to  my  dear,  brave 
Ponto." 

A  woman  with  a  basket  on  her  arm 
came  up  at  this  time,  and  said,  '*You 
should  do  so,  indeed,  or  be  ashamed 
to  look  into  his  honest,  noble  face." 
She  then  took  a  piece  of  meat  from 
her  basket,  and  fed  and  patted  the  old 
dog. 

While  my  uncle  staid  in  Paris  he 
f  requendy  saw  Ponto  on  the  pier.  The 
s^ory  of  his  generosity  to  his  master 
made  him  numerous  friends.  No  one 
was  suffered  to  ill-treat  him,  and  his 
old  age  was  doubtless  the  happiest 
period  ol  his  life. 

NO-TONGUE  AND   LONG-TONGUE. 

I  WENT  into  a  neighbor's  house,  one 
day,  and  saw  a  little  girl.  I  always 
like  to  chat  with  children;  so  I  took 
her  hand  and  said,  **How  do  you  do, 
dear?  will  you  tell  me  your  name?*' 

The  child  gave  me  no  answer.  I 
then  asked,  *  is  your  name  Mary,  or 
Ida,  or  Emma,  or  Sarah,  my  dear?" 

She  stared  at  me,  but  remained  silent. 
So  I  concluded  that  she  either  had  no 
tongue,  or,  having  one,  was  not  polite 


enough  to  use  it.  In  my  list  of  chil- 
dren whom  I  know,  I  have  called  her 
* 'Little  Alice  No-Tongue.'* 

There  is  a  litde  boy  whose  name  is 
Bennie.  He  can  talk,  and  he  does 
talk,  like  a  parrot  The  moment  1 
enter  his  home,  he  climbs  upon  my 
knee,  and  talks  so  fast  that  I  soon  get 
tired  of  listening.  I  call  him  *' Bennie 
Long-Tongue.  *  *     He  is  a  chatter-  box. 

I  often  meet  another  child,  that  talks 
j  ust  enough.  She  answers  all  my  ques  • 
tions  in  the  politest  manner  possible. 
She  never  tires  me  with  too  much 
prattle,  and  I  love  to  hear  her  pleasant 
voice.  I  call  her  "Annie  Tongue- 
enough." 

AIR. 

When  all  the  furniture  is  removed 
from  a  house,  and  a  notice,  **For 
Rent,  *  *  is  put  on  the  front  door,  we  say 
that  the  house  is  empty.  We  say  the 
same  of  the  bright  tin  vessels  that  hang 
on  the  kitchen  walls. 

Now,  neither  the  house  nor  any  hol- 
low vessel  is  empty,  even  though  we 
can  see  nothing  in  it.     It  is  full  of  air. 

*'Full  of  air,"  says  one.  *i  know 
that;  but  air  is  nothing.  I  never  saw 
it,  neither  have  I  ever  handled  it.** 

You  are  mistaken;  for  air  is  some- 
thing. Although  you  cannot  see  it, 
you  can  see  what  it  does;  and  although 
you  cannot  handle  it,  it  has  weight, 
like  water  or  a  piece  of  iron. 

Those  who  live  on  the  sea- shore  can 
see  the  surface  of  the  water  constandy 
in  motion.  They  can  also  see  ships, 
with  many  white  sails  spread,  moving 
rapidly  through  the  water. 

Look  out  of  the  window.  See  how 
many  clouds  chase  each  other  across 
the  blue  sky.  See  how  the  leaves 
quiver,  and  the  branches  of  the  trees 
bend  and  toss  about. 

There  flies  a  bird,  darting  hither  and 
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thither,  up  and  down.  A  boy  stands 
in  the  street  below,  holding  a  string 
in  his  hand,  and  far  up  in  the  air,  above 
the  highest  steeples,  is  his  red  and  blue 
paper  kite. 

It  is  the  wind,  you  3ay,  that  causes 
all  these  movements.  But  the  wind  is 
only  air  in  motion.  It  is  the  wind, 
blowing  over  the  water,  and  striking 
against  it,  that  raises  the  great  waves 
of  the  sea,  just  as  you  can  raise  little 
waves  by  striking  the  wjater  with  your 
open  hand.  Every  boy  knows  how  a 
kite  pulls  when  it  is  high  in  the  air, 
and  how  rapidly  it  soars  away  when 
the  string  is  let  out.  Now,  the  air 
pushes  against  the  sails  of  a  ship  just 
as  it  does  against  a  kite;  but  not  being 
held  by  any  rope  or  chain,  the  ship 
moves  along  through  the  water. 

When  you  go  up  stairs,  you  place 
your  foot  on  a  step  and  then  push 
down  with  it.  This  raises  your  body 
to  a  level  with  the  step.  A  bird  rises 
from  the  ground  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  air  is  the  step,  or  that  which  it 
pushes  against;  but  it  pushes  with  its 
wings  instead  of  its  feet.  Were  there 
no  air,  there  would  be  nothing  against 
which  its  wings  could  push,  and  it 
could  not  fly. 

If  you  throw  a  foot-ball  into  the 
water,  or  place  a  hollow  tin  or  brass 
vessel  upon  its  surface,  it  will  not  sink, 
because  it  is  full  of  air,  and  air  is 
lighter  than  water.  If  there  be  a  hole 
in  the  foot- ball  or  the  vessel,  so  that 


the  water  can  enter  and  drive  out  the 
air,  it  will  sink. 

Should  you  fall  into  the  water,  you 
will  not  sink  if  you  close  your  mouth, 
so  as  to  keep  the  air  in  your  body  and 
the  water  out.  If  you  open  your 
mouth,  the  water  will  run  in  and  drive 
out  the  air,  and  you  will  sink ;  for  your 
body  will  then  be  heavier  than  water. 

A  boy  proves  that  air  has  weight 
when  he  plays  with  a  sucker,  which  is 
a  round  piece  of  leather  with  a  string 
attached  to  the  center.  He  wets  the 
leather,  or  soaks  it  in  water,  and 
presses  it  against  the  smooth  surface  of 
a  stone.  This  causes  the  stone  to 
adhere  to  the  leather  so  firmly  that  it 
can  be  lifted  from  the  ground. 

Are  the  leather  atnd  the  stone  glued 
together?  No;  the  leather  is  wet  with 
water  only.  Why,  then,  does  it  adhere 
to  the  stone  ?  Because  there  is  no  air 
betweec  them,  and  the  weight  of  the 
air  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leather 
holds  it  firmly  against  the  stone. 

Our  blood  is  made  pure  by  the  air 
we  breathe.  Country  people  breathe 
pure  air;  hence  they  are  stronger  and 
healthier  than  those  who  are  compelled 
to  breathe  the  foul,  smoky  air  of  the  city. 

You  should  never  sleep  in  a  room 
without  seeing  that  a  window  or  a  door 
is  left  partiy  open,  that  pure  air  may 
enter.  This  should  be  done  even  in 
cold  weather;  for  the  air  in  a  close 
room  soon  becomes  impure  and  unfit 
for  breathing. 
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The  Chinese  consider  jade  to  be  the 
finest  substance  in  which  human 
thought  can  be  incorporated.  It  is 
the  material  esteemed  most  highly, 
and  that,  too,  even  when  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  simple  unomamented  plate  or 
tally. 

M.  Paleologue,  for  many  years  secre- 
tary to  the  French  Embassy  at  Pekin, 
has  just  published  an  early  history  of 
Chinese  Art  under  the  title  of  L'  Art 
CkhunSy  in  which  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting chapters  is  devoted  to  this 
subje<St 

Jade,  which  the  Chinese  call  yu,  is 
a  hard,  heavy,  translucid  stone,  very 
fine  in  texture,  unAuous  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  touch.  Its  tones  vary  from 
greasy  white  to  dark  olive  green  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  of  oxide  of 
iron  or  of  oxide  of  chromium  that  it 
contains. 

According  to  M.  Paleologue,  the 
principal  deposits  of  j^de  are  in  old 
Chinese  Turkestan,  near  the  towns  of 
Khotan  and  Yarkand,  in  the  country 
called  by  the  Chinese  Yuthian,  or  the 
Land  of  Jade.  The  excessive  hard- 
ness of  jade  renders  its  working  most 
difficult  and  tedious.  An  objeft  in  jade 
has  often  cost  from  five  to  six  hundred 
days  of  labor.  Having  examined  the 
piece  of  brute  stone,  observed  its  form, 
and  its  irregularities,  visible  or  proba- 
ble, he  tells  us  that  the  workman  fash- 
ions it  roughly  by  boring  a  series  of 
juxtaposed  holes  with  a  drill  or  rimer, 
and  then  splitting  out  the  intermediate 
portions.  This  operation  he  repeats 
until  the  objeft  he  contemplates  ap- 
pears in  its  principal  contours.  The 
decoration  is  wrought  either  by  chas- 
ing or  rubbing  with  jade  stone,  while 
the  final  polbh  is  obtained  with  emery 
powder.     M.  Paleologue  says  that  the 


jade-  workers  use  diamond-  pointed 
drills  and  diamond  dust  This  must 
be  an  oversight  on  his  part,  or  possibly 
due  to  the  strange  ignorance  which 
seems  to  overcome  many  intelligent 
Europeans  in  discussing  Chinese  sub- 
je<5ls.  It  is  possible  that  since  the 
Cape  diamond  fields  have  thrown 
quantities  of  stone  into  the  market,  the 
Chinese  may  have  availed  themselves 
of  this  industrial  commodity;  but  it  is 
certainly  only  within  recent  times  that 
the  diamond  has  become  known  in 
China,  and  it  can  only  be  very,  recently 
that  the  jade  workers  have  taken  to 
using  diamonds  and  diamond  dust  in 
their  art.  All  old  jades  have  been  cut 
and  wrought  with  astonishing  and  in- 
conceivable patience,  by  means  of  small 
bits  of  bamboo  bearing  wetted  jade 
dust,  and  operating  by  simple  attrition. 
Modem  obje<5b  in  jade  produced  by 
the  methods  of  Dutch  lapidaries  with 
steel  tools  and  diamond  dust,  are  com- 
paratively worthless. 

As  to  the  Chinese  predileftion  for 
jade,  M.  Paleologue  says  that  it  seems 
strange  to  foreign  eyes.  We  may  mar- 
vel at  the  patience  of  the  workman,  at 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  accidents  and  even  of 
the  defefts  of  the  material,  at  the  beai;ty 
and  novelty  of  the  forms  of  the  obje<5ls 
he  makes,  but  nevertheless  people  ol 
ordinary  culture  cannot  help  finding 
rock  crystal  more  brilliant,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  color  and  iridescence  of 
coraline,  sardonyx,  onyx,  and  agate. 
The  peculiar  greasy  aspedl  of  jade  pre- 
vents its  acquiring  anything  more  than 
a  translucidity.  Then  why  do  the 
Chmese  esteem  jade  so  highly?  Is  it 
on  account  of  its  rarity?  No,  the  Kho- 
tan beds  have  been  produftive  during 
twenty- five  centuries,  and  there  are  as 
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yet  no  signs  of  their  becoming  ex- 
hausted. The  true  reasons  are  rather 
ritual  and  traditional  than  aesthetic.  In 
remote  antiquity  the  toughness  ol  jade 
made  it  the  imperishable  substance 
par  excellence,  and  for  this  reason  it 
was  used  for  making  the  most  precious 
ritual  objeiSs,  gold  and  silver  being 
obtainable  only  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties. In  the  twelfth  century,  before 
our  era,  when  the  form  of  the  ritual 
objects  was  determined,  yu  or  jade  was 
prescribed  for  the  most  important,  and 
bronze  for  the  other.  Furthermore, 
jade  has  a  symbolic  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinese  which  is  thus  explained 
by  Confucius:  **It  is  not  because  jade 
is  rare  that  it  is  much  esteemed,  but 
because  from  ancient  times  the  wise 


have  compared  virtue  to  jade.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  wise  man  the  polish  and 
brilliancy  of  jade  symbolize  the  virtue 
of  humanity;  its  perfedl  compadness 
and  its  extreme  hardness  represent 
sureness  of  intelligence;  its  angles, 
which  do  not  cut,  although  they  ap- 
pear trenchant,  figure  justice;  the 
beads  of  jade,  which  hang  from  the  hat 
and  girdle,  figure  the  ceremonial;  the 
pure  and  sustained  sound  which  it 
gives  when  struck,  and  which  ends 
brusquely,  is  the  emblem  of  music 
The  iridescent  brilliancy  reminds  one 
of  the  sky;  its  admirable  substance,  de- 
rived from  mountains  and  rivers,  rep- 
resents the  earth.  This  is  why  the 
wise  man  esteems  jade." 


Written  for  Party  *s  MafUkly  Magaxifu, 

THE  MUD-SILLS  OF  SOCIETy. 


It  was  the  boast  of  Southern  writers, 
a  score  of  years  ago,  that  in  the  South- 
em  States  were  to  be  found  the  noblest 
families  of  America,  a  class  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  landed  aristocracy: 
people,  whose  chief  aim  in  life  was  to 
cultivate  those  arts  and  graces  that  en- 
abled them  to  shine  in  the  drawing 
room.  The  rules  of  etiquette  were  to 
them  both  law  and  gospel.  They  were 
taught  to  look  upon  manual  labor  as 
beneath  the  dignity  of  * 'gentlemen. " 
Wealth,  consisting  in  broad  kcres  and 
numerous  slaves,  joined  with  an  old 
ancestral  name,  constituted  family  dis- 
tindlion.  But  money- getting  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word  was  looked 
upon  as  mean  and  sordid. 

No  amount  of  hastily  acquired  wealth 
couli  purchase  entrance  into  Southern 
aristocracy.     A  distinA  line  was  drawn 


and  puniSliliously  maintained  between 
the  "gentlemen  of  leisure'*  and  the 
class,  who,  by  hand  or  brain,  worked 
for  a  livelihood. 

Such  a  society  was  the  legitimate 
outgrowth  of  large  plantations  and 
slavery.  It  was  the  tided  nobility  of 
England  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Quite  a  different  state  of  society  ex- 
isted in  the  North.  The  Yankee's 
motto  was,  **Keep  all  you've  got,  ^et 
all  you  can.*'  With  the  Northerners 
it  was  work,  work,  work,  save,  save, 
save.     All  was  hurry  and  excitement. 

They  had  no  other  name  for  *  *gentie- 
men  of  leisure**  among  them  than 
*ioafer,**  and  loafers  were  looked  upon 
as  drones. 

It  was  littie  wonder  then  that  there 
should  be  mutual  contempt  for  each 
other,    by  these  extremes  of  society 
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The  balls  of  Congress  became  the 
battle-ground  of  these  discordant  ele- 
ments. The  Northern  members  par- 
taking of  the  spirit  oi  their  constitu- 
ency were  blunt,  out-spoken,  com- 
ing to  their  points  with  few  words, 
and  handling  their  opponents  without 
gloves. 

The  Southerners  were  graceful  in 
manners,  oily  in  speech,  ready  in  re- 
partee, and  masters  of  rhetoric  and 
elocution.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
sturdy  but  gnarled  unhewn  oak,  and 
the  smooth  and  supple  willow. 

It  was  here  that  the  Northern  peo- 
ple were  first  called  the  mud-sills  of 
society.  Doubtless  the  name  sounded 
to  their  Southern  detraAors  very  ap- 
propriate. It  certainly  suggests  the 
praftical  matter-of-faft,  utilitarian  idea 
that  formed  their  leading  charaderistic. 
They  lived  always  on  terra  firma^ 
never  in  an  ideal  world  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Fads  only,  not  figures  of  speech, 
could  engage  their  minds. 

Polite  learning  was  rather  considered 
effeminating.  Industry,  and  this  too, 
with  money-getting  in  view,  was  the 
chief  motor  of  society.  We  see  in 
these  traits  of  charader  the  widely 
diffused  leaven  of  Puritanism.  Where- 
cver  the  Yankee,  ax  in  hand,  settled 
down  and  from  the  virgin  forest, 
carved  a  place  for  his  compatch,  there 
sprang  up  anew  the  rough  manhood 
and  rugged  virtues  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  virtues,  chief  among  which 
were  industry,  frugality,  native  honesty 
and  a  hatred  of  show  and  hyprocisy. 
No  soil  more  favorable,  no  climate 
more  congenial,  could  be  conceived  for 
the  thrifty  growth  of  these  virtues  than 
the  unsutxlued  expanse  of  pioneer 
settlement.  And  sprinkled  over  this 
vast  area  were  enough  of  the  old  New 
England  stock  to  leaven  the  whole 
population. 


What  came  from  this  wide-spread 
spirit  of  Yankee-dom?  A  successful 
revolution,  most  that  is  great  and 
enduring  in  our  political  institutions, 
nine-tenths  of  the  great  inventions  that 
place  our  country  on  the  very  apex  of 
the  industrial  civilization  of  the  world. 
All  this  and  more  came  from  the 
'*mud-sills"  of  society.  The  very 
strength  of  the  nation,  the  iron  and  the 
steel  in  the  nature  of  every  American, 
comes  chiefly  from  this  staunchly 
grounded  source. 

There  came  a  time  when  these  op- 
posing spirits,  or  civilizations  as  I  may 
say,  must  fight  for  supremacy.  What 
was  the  result  ?  Just  as  one  might  ex- 
pe6l  in  a  contest  between  the  oak  and 
the  willow.  Northern  activity  and  in- 
dustrial fraternity  swept  and  is  sweep- 
ing over  the  South,  like  a  vast  tidal 
wave,  demolishing  and  submerging 
every  monument  raised  to  dignify  idle- 
ness, or  perpetuate  aristocracy. 

It  is  with  just  such  material  that  God 
has  worked  out  every  great  revolution 
that  has  resulted  in  the  moral  and 
material  progress  of  the  race.  Let  us 
make  a  special  application  of  this  great 
truth  to  the  Latter- day  Saints. 

There  never  was  a  greater  revolution 
undertaken  by  any  people,  nor  one 
that  forms  more  than  a  faint  parallel 
with  that  to  which  every  true  Latter-day 
Saint  has  consecrated  all  hb  energies. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  the  conquest 
and  regeneration  of  a  world ! — first 
morally  and  religiously,  then  politically 
and  economically.  And  remember 
** world*'  here  means  more  than  the 
living  inhabitants  of  our  earth;  it  means 
all  who  have  ever  lived  or  who  will 
ever  live  upon  its  surface;  in  other 
words,  that  allotment  of  pre-existing 
spirits  for  whose  mortal  abode,  our 
Heavenly  Father  called  this  planet  into 
existence. 
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'    '*Rather  a  Utopian    scheme,*'  the 
non-believer  is  ready  to  remark. 

If  a  human  undertaking,  then  the 
remark  is  true,  indeed,  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  must  have  seemed 
Utopian  to  the  first  believers,  could 
they  have  seen  our  day.  But  if  the 
work  is  of  God,  then  it  could  under- 
take no  less,  for  a  scheme  of  human 
redemption  that  does  not  provide  an 
opportunity  lor  all  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  God,  is  unworthy  the  mercy 
and  justice  of  the  common  Father  of 
our  eternal  spirits.  As  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  however,  do  begin  their  revo- 
lution with  a  scheme  of  salvation  in 
which  there  is  hope  for  every  unre- 
deemed soul,  they  are,  in  this  respedl 
at  least,  divinely  guided. 

Regarding  His  work  the  Latter-day 
Saint  reasons  thus  :  God  made  this 
earth,  hence  it  is  His.  The  inhabitants 
are  His  children;  they  live  on  Hb 
domain,  for  both  of  which  reasons 
they  should  be  loyal  to  Him.  But  the 
history  of  the  world  shows  that  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  have  always  been  in  re- 
bellion. God  suflferes  it,  through  love 
and  mercy  for  them,  knowing  that 
after  a  briet  span  of  mortality  death 
will  place  them  where  they  must  either 
declare  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings, 
or  be  cast  into  that  prison  house  whose 
doors  were  first  opened  by  Christ 
during  the  three  days  of  His  spiritual 
probation.  What  else  indeed,  could 
be  done  with  rebels?  Where  is  the 
statesman  that  could  provide  any  other 
place?  To  permit  them  the  same 
liberty  they  have  here  would  be  to  con- 
tinue infinitely  their  defiance  of  Heaven 
and  their  persecution  of  the  righteous 
and  loyal.  If  there  was  indeed,  a 
country  or  world  not  owned  by  Deity, 
then — but  where  is  there  ever  a  place 
for  such  a  world  outside  the  dominions 
of  our  Father  ?    The  darkest  hole  in 


the  universe,  as  well  as  the  brightest 
heaven,  are  His. 

There  is  no  place  for  the  rebel,  but 
where  God  chooses  to  consign  him. 

To  prevent  this  necessity.  He  has 
at  all  times  provided  one  means  of 
declaring:  allegiance  to  heaven— and 
the  devil  a  thousand.  Thanks  to  His 
mercy,  God's  love  follows  His  chil- 
dren beyond  this  life,  but  how  much 
they  have  lost  forever  by  not  under- 
standing, or  refusing  to  fulfill  their 
mission  here.  Then  a  time  is  coming 
when  this  earth,  having  filled  the  meas- 
ure of  its  mortal  probation,  will  take 
its  place  among  the  galaxy  of  redeemed 
worlds — sandified  and  glorified  for 
heavenly  beings.  Who  will  be  there? 
Not  all  that  have  declared  allegiance 
to  God,  yet  none  who  have  not  done 
so  will  be  there.  How  could  they  be? 
It  is  only  reasonable,  too,  that  of  those 
who  do  declare  allegiance,  only  such 
as  are  prepared  by  having  learned  to 
live  the  higher  laws  of  heaven  here  or 
in  the  spiritual  world,  can  be  fit  sub- 
je<5b  for  that  kingdom. 

Now  the  objeft  of  this  revolution  is 
to  prepare  souls  for  life  on  that  re- 
deemed globe. 

This  is  the  whole  end  and  objeft  of 
mortal  existence.  And  the  fight  is 
going  on  not  only  on  this  earth,  but  in 
the  spiritual  world;  wherever  in  the 
realms  of  the  universe  there  exist  unre- 
deemed souls  yet  within  the  pale  of  re- 
pentance, there  will  be  found  the 
soldiers  of  Christ  fighting  for  their  re- 
,demption.  And  the  weapons  used  in 
this  warfare,  are  not  such  as  compel,  or 
conquer  through  causing  fear,  for 
spirits  soon  learn  both  these  lessons 
from  the  hand  of  Omnipotence.  Souls 
conquered  through  fear  only  change 
masters.  They  are  not  free  as  the 
Gospel  makes  men  free.  They  must 
be  conquered  morally  and  intellectually; 
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be  taught  to  obey  God  because  they 
love  Him,  to  do  right  because  they  love 
righteous  and  hate  iniquity. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  Latter-day 
Saints  are  fighting  the  battle  of  which 
all  other  battles  that  tend  to  better  the 
race,  are  mere  faAors — sl  reform  of 
which  all  other  reforms  that  have  been 
or  may  be,  are  tributaries. 

And  with  what  material  does  God 
propose  to  work  out  thb  mighty  revo- 
lution? Did  we  allow  our  enemies  to 
answer,  the  ignorant,  the  despised, 
the  low-down,  the  easily-duped  of 
every  nation.  How  strikingly  similar 
the  charge  against  the  soldiers  of 
heaven's  army  in  every  age!  Paul 
and  his  co-workers  were  counted  as  the 
filth  of  the  earth,  the  scum  and  offscour- 
in^  of  all  things.  We  may  well  admit 
with  Paul  that  **not  many  noble,  not 
many  great  of  the  earth'*  are  in  our 
ranks.  But  while  not  *' learned"  as  a 
people,  they  are  few  that  cannot  read 
the  word  of  God. 

They  may  be  lowly,  but  not  low- 
down;  despised,  but  not  till  they  dar^d 
to  be  •  'Mormons.  *  *  Neither  were  they 
"duped,**  but  with  eyes  wide  open 
they  dared  to  become  soldiers  of  the 
Cross.  Call  them  the  **mud -sills  of 
society,'*  if  you  will,  and  the  charge 
against  them  amounts  to  this  same 
thing,  here  are  two  virtues  they  musi 
kave  to  stand  the  tests  **Mormonism*' 
will  bring  upon  them  : 

No  man  ever  became  an  exemplar 
of  the  principles  of  *'Mormonism*'  who 
did  not  have  true  moral  courage. 
The  very  position  he  is  placed  in  on 
first  hearing  the  Gospel  determines 
this.  To  invite  a  *  *Mormon"  Elder  to 
his  home  is  to  place  his  reputation  at 
stake.  To  be  baptized  is  to  lose  it, 
and  be  ostracised  by  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  relatives  and 
friends,  in  short  to  cut  himself  loose  at 


a  single  stroke  from  every  band  of  love, 
friendship  and  mutual  interest,  dear 
almost  as  life  to  his  heart.  To  become 
a  Methodist,  to  fall  in  with  any  of  the 
isms,  is  to  do  a  popular  thing.  But 
to  join  the  "Mormons'*  is  to  be 
branded  an  outcast  and  exiled.  God 
has  wisely  ordered  it  so,  for  any  man 
or  woman  lacking  the  moral  courage 
to  make  this  first  great  sacrifice,  will 
never  be  able  to  pass  through  the  fiery 
ordeals  required  of  him  afterward. 
Should  any,  like  the  camp-followers  of 
an  army,  join  the  ranks  in  the  hope  of 
pecuniary  gain,  they  generally  find 
poor  picking  among  the  "Mormons," 
and  very  soon  turn  their  coats.  These 
are  the  "dupes'*  of  "Mormonism** — 
tkts  the  source  of  the  woeful  , tales 
about  the  Later-day  Saints.  Like 
Judas,  they  are  too  sordid  to  see  any- 
thing in  the  kingdom  of  God  other 
than  earthly  honors  and  something  to 
fill  the  bag,  failing  to  find  which  they 
turn  and  betray  the  cause  they  have 
espoused.  But  they  were  "dup)ed." 
So  was  Judas,  and  he  could  just  as 
readily  have  found  believers.  But 
this  surface  rif-raff  is  no  argument 
against  the  solemn  truth  that  unless  a 
man  has  extraordinary  moral  courage 
he  will  not  embrace  "Mormonism," 
much  less  live  it. 

No  corrupt  man  will  accept  the 
Gospel  taught  by  "Mormons,"  for  it 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  his  nature. 
"Uncover  him'*  has  become  a  proverb 
among  traveling  Elders  when  they 
meet  a  more  than  ordinarily  bitter 
enemy.  He  will  generally  be  found 
to  be  the  most  corrupt  and  licentious 
man  in  the  community. 

Nor  can  a  corrupt  man  long  hold 
his  place  in  the  Church.  For  not  only 
is  adultry  and  kindred  social  evils 
placed  among  the  deadly  sins,  and 
members  are  therefore  the  better  on 
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guard  against  them,  but  even  should 
a  man  living  immorally  escape  dis- 
fellowship  and  expulsion  for  a  time  by 
reason  of  secrecy,  he  is  sure  at  last  to 
stand  exposed  like  a  withered  tree  in 
the  forest,  the  life  ot  his  faith  hav- 
ing died,  leaving  only  the  dead 
form,  to  mark  his  place  in  the  church. 

Virtue  then,  like  moral  courage, 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of  * 'Mormon- 
ism,"  that  is,  the  very  nature  of  the 
religion  demands  these  virtues  on  the 
part  of  its  adherents.  Wherever  it 
finds  men  and  women  of  these  charac- 
teristics it  assimilates  them,  and  rejedls 
them  when  they  cease  to  be  charac- 
terized by  these  virtues. 

Now  it  matters  little  in  the  purposes 
of  the  Almighty  that  men  of  these 
charaderistics  are  knotted  and  un- 
hewn timber. 

The  great  essential  is  that  they  be 
sound  to  the  core.  God  can  use  only 
such  souls  as  are  pliant  in  his  hands. 
All  the  learning  and  polish  in  the 
world  count  for  naught  in  His  service, 
unless  associated  with  a  meekness  and 
humility  that  will  accept  as  an  infalli- 
ble guide  the  whisperings  of  the  still 
small  voice — the  spirit  of  truth  by 
which  His  servants  must  be  guided  in 
all  things.  Now  if  the  great  and  the 
noble  of  the  earth  could  be  brought 
low  enough  to  follow  these  whisperings 
instead  of  their  own  vain  deduflions 
and  reasonings,  they  would  be  as 
much   more  useful  to  God  than    the 


rough  sticks  as  they  are  greater  and 
more  polished.  But  where  can  learn- 
ing and  greatness  be  found  disassoci- 
ated with  pride  and  self-sufficiency? 
To  find  meekness  and  humility  God 
must  seek  among  the  humbler  walks 
of  life.  Here  from  the  pebbles  trod 
upon  as  waste.  He  sele<5ls  his  rough 
diamonds — the  meek-  and  lowly  ol 
earth,  poor  in  this  world's  treasures, 
but  rich  in  faith  and  confidence  in  Him. 
But  how  can  he  use  such  material  in 
the  mighty  reformation  of  mankind? 
As  foundation  stones  which  need  not 
to  be  polished  but  which  tnust  have 
strength  and  solidity. 

Such  in  fad  is  the  foundation  of 
'*Mormonism.*'  As  time  rolls  on 
God  will  raise  up  more  polished  stones 
to  complete  the  strufture.  To  drop 
the  figure.  He  will  send,  to  bless  the 
homes  of  these  honest,  courageous, 
virtuous  people  the  noblest  spirits  of 
heaven,  spirits  capable  of  the  highest 
moral  and  intelleftual  development 
from  whom  a  new  light  shall  shine 
forth  to  illumine  the  world.  "The 
day  is  not  far  distant,  * '  said  the  Prophet 
John  Taylor,  * 'when  Zion  shall  lead  the 
world  in  science  and  art,  as  she  now 
leads  it  in  religion.'*  All  this  and 
more  will  result  from  the  oft- ridiculed 
**mud- sills  of  society,"  for  the  battle 
begun  by  them  will  continue  till,  time 
being  no  more,  the  kingdoms  of  this 
would  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
God.  N.    L.   N. 


SLSPENSION  OF   VITALITY  IN  ANIMALS, 


Familiar  instances  of  suspended 
vitality,  or  rather  latent  vitality,  are 
afforded  by  seeds,  which  may  be  kept 
for  years  without  showing  action,  but 
are  yet  capable  of  being  recalled  to  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  life.     Other 


instances  are  afiorded  by  the  lower  or- 
ganism, which  will  remain  dry  and  ster- 
ile for  indefinite  periods,  to  be  brought 
into  full  activity  at  any  time  by  supply- 
ing the  due  degree  of  moisture  and 
warmth.  Coming  up  to  higher  forms 
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ot  life,  the  same  phenomena  are  usually 
manifested  in  insects,  one  of  the  normal 
conditions  of  whose  lite — the  nympha 
or  chrysalis  state — is  characterized  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  external  appear- 
ance ot  death.  During  this  stage  the 
vital  processes  are  tempered  down  till 
only  enough  are  in  eAect  to  maintain  a 
merely  vegetative  existence;  yet  the 
insect  is  capable  of  slight  motions  when 
subjected  to  a  shock  or  pressure.  The 
duration  oi  this  apparent  death  varies 
accordbg  to  the  species  and  to  external 
conditions. 

There  are  species  that  require  two 
years  of  incubation  before  going 
through  their  metamorphosis  Others 
pass  to  the  perfect  state  in  a  few  days. 
Butterflies  demand  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  below  which  they  will  not  issue. 
The  opening  of  the  chrysalis  takes  place 
naturally  when  these  atmospheric  con- 
ditions are  realized.  If  the  season  is 
late,  the  hatching  is  also  late.  Hence 
we  can  prolong  the  duration  of  the 
chrysalis  state  indefinitely  by  properly 
adjusting  the  temperature,  delaying  to 
that  extent  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
imprisoned  mummy  into  the  free  and 
winged  insect. 

Reaumur,  by  putting  chrysalides  in 
an  ice-box,  was  able  to  keep  them  alive 
and  retard  their  development  several 
years.  Going  higher  up  in  the  animal 
series — eggs,  which  are  analogous  to 
tbe  seeds  of  plants,  present  a  remark- 
able example  of  retarded  life.  One  oi 
the  most  interesting  features  about  them 
is  the  independence  ol  their  vitality, 
which  persists  even  when  the  individ- 
nal  that  has  produced  them,  and  within 
whose  organism  they  are  still  contained, 
has  ceased  to  live.  This  fact  has  been 
recognized  in  pisciculture,  where  arti- 
ficial fecundation  has  been  successful 
with  eggs  taken  from  dead  fish. 

The  persistence  of  life  in  fi-ogs  is  very 


long.  Spallanzani  preserved  some  frogs 
in  a  mass  of  snow  for  two  years.  They 
became  dry,  stiff,  and  almost  friable, 
but  a  gradual  heat  brought  them  back 
to  life.  Toads  have  been  shut  up  in 
blocks  of  plaster,  and  then,  having 
been  deprived  of  all  air  except  what 
may  penetrate  through  material,  and 
of  all  sources  of  food,  resuscitated  sev- 
eral years  afterwards.  This  question 
presents  one  of  the  most  curious  prob- 
lems that  biological  science  has  been 
called  on  to  explain.  The  longevity  and 
vital  resistance  of  toads  are  surprising. 
Besides  the  experiments  we  have 
cited,  nature  sometimes  presents  some 
already  made,  and  vastly  more  aston- 
ishing. Toads  are  said  to  have  been 
found  in  rock.  Such  cases  are  rare, 
but  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  doubt 
them  as  to  believe  in  some  of  the  mir- 
aculous explanations  that  have  been 
made  of  the  matter.  The  phenom- 
enon is  marvelous,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
supported  by  evidence  that  we  are  not 
able  to  contest;  and  skepticism,  which 
is  incompatible  with  science,  will  have 
to  disappear  if  rigorous  ob^ervation 
shall  confirm  it.  The  toad  was  ob- 
served, in  one  case,  in  the  stone  itself, 
and  before,  recovering  from  its  long 
lethargy,  it  had  made  any  motion. 
One  of  these  toads  was  presented  to  an 
academy,  with  the  stone  which  had 
served  it  as  a  coffin  or  habitation,  and  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  cavity  seemed 
to  correspond  exactly  with  the  dimen- 
sions and  form  of  the  animal.  It  is  re- 
markable that  these  toad- stones  are 
very  hard  and  not  at  all  porous,  and 
show  no  signs  of  fissure.  The  mind, 
completely  baffled  in  the  presence  of 
the  fact,  is  equally  embarrassed  to  ex- 
plain how  the  toad  could  live  in  its  sin- 
•gular  prison  and  how  it  became  shut, 
up  there. 
M.  Charles  Richet  had  occasion  to 
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study  this  question  some  months  ago, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fact  was  real,  observing  that  even  if,  in 
the  actual  condition  of  science,  certain 
phenomena  were  still  inexplicable,  we 
were  not  warranted  in  denying  their  ex- 


istence, for  new  discoveries  might  at 
any  time  furnish  an  explanation  of  them. 
**The  true  may  sometimes  not  be  pro- 
bable/' But  science  takes  accounting 
of  the  truth,  not  of  the  probability. 


From  the  yduih*s  Companion. 

BRUIN  AND    THE  COOK, 


To  ONE  who  visits  the  lumber- 
men's winter  camps,  deep  in  the  back- 
woods of  Maine,  New  Brunswick  or 
Quebec,  the  life  led  by  the  loggers  is 
likely  to  seem  monotonous  alter  the 
strangeness  of  it  has  worn  ofi.  The 
sounds  of  the  chopping,  the  shouting, 
the  clanking  of  the  teams,  give  an  am- 
ple warning  to  all  the  wild  creatures  of 
the  woods,  who  thereupon  generally 
agree  in  giving  a  wide  birth  to  a 
neigborhood  which  has  suddenly  grown 
so  populous  and  noisy. 

In  chopping  and  hauling  logs  the 
lumbermen  are  at  work  unremittingly 
from  dawn  until  sundown,  and  at  night 
they  have  little  energy  to  expand  on 
the  hunting  of  bears  or  panthers.  The 
bunks  and  the  blankets  exert  an  over- 
whelming attraction,  and  by  the  time 
the  men  have  concluded  their  altcr- 
supper  smoke,  and  the  sound  of  a  few 
rough  songs  has  died  away,  the  wild 
beasts  may  creep  near  enough  to  smell 
the  pork  and  beans,  and  may  prowl 
about  the  camp  until  dawn,  with  small 
fear  of  molestation  from  the  sleepers 
within. 

At  intervals,  however,  the  monotony 
of  camp  life  is  broken.  Something 
occurs  to  remind  the  careless  woods- 
men that,  though  in  the  wilderness, 
indeed,  they  are  yet  not  truly  of  it. 
They  are  made  suddenly  aware  of  those 


shy  but  savage  forces  which,  regarding 
them  ever  as  trespassers,  have  been 
keeping  them  under  an  angry  and  eager 
surveillance.  The  spirit  of  the  vio- 
lated forest  makes  a  swift  and  some- 
times eflfeiSlual,  but  always  unexpefted, 
stroke  for  revenge. 

A  yoke  of  oxen  are  straining  at 
their  load.  A  great  branch  reaching 
down  catches  the  nearest  ox  by  the 
horn,  and  the  poor  brute  falls  in  its 
track  with  its  neck  broken.  A  stout 
sapling  is  bent  to  the  ground  by  a 
weight  ol  ice  and  snow.  Some  thaw 
or  the  shock  of  a  passing  team  releases 
it,  and  by  the  fierce  recoil  a  horse's  1^ 
is  shattered. 

A  lumberman  has  strayed  ofi  into 
the  woods  by  himself,  perchance,  to 
gather  spruce  gum  for  his  friends  in  the 
settlements,  and  he  is  found,  days  after- 
wards, half-eaten  by  bears  and  foxes. 
A  solitary  chopper  throws  down  his 
ax  and  leans  against  a  tree  to  rest 
and  dream,  and  a  panther  drops  from 
the  branches  above  and  tears  him. 

Yet  such  vengeance  is  accomplished 
but  seldom,  and  makes  no  permanent 
impression  on  the  heedless  woodsman. 
His  onward  march  is  inexorable. 

The  cook,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
is  a  most  important  personage  in  the 
luuiber  camp.  This  I  say  of  camp 
cooks  in  general,  and  I  assert  it  in  par- 
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ticular  of  the  cook  who  figures  as  one 
of  the  heroes  in  the  story  about  to  be 
related.     The  other  hero  is  the  bear. 

It  was  a  bright  March  morning  at 
Nicholson's  camp  on  Salmon  River,  in 
Northern  New  Brunswick.  There  had 
been  a  heavy  thaw  for  some  days,  and 
the  snow-banks  under  the  eaves  of  the 
camp  were  shrinking  rapidly.  The 
bright  chips  about  the  door,  the  tram- 
pled straw  and  fodder  around  the 
stable,  were  steaming  and  soaking 
under  the  steady  sun.  Such  winds  as 
were  stirring  abroad  that  day  were  quite 
shut  off  from  the  camp  by  the  dark 
surrounding  woods. 

From  the  protruding  stovepipe, 
which  did  duty  as  a  chimney,  a  faint 
blue  wreath  of  smoke  curled  lazily. 
The  cook  had  the  camp  all  to  himself 
for  a  while,  lor  the  teams  and  choppers 
were  at  work  a  mile  away,  and  the 
"cookee,"  as  the  cook's  assistant  is 
called,  had  betaken  himself  to  a  neigh- 
boring pond  to  fish  for  trout  through 
the  ice. 

The  dishes  were  washed,  the  camp 
was  in  order,  and  in  a  little  while  it 
would  be  time  to  get  the  dinner  ready. 
The  inevitable  pork  and  beans  were 
slowly  boiling,  and  an  appetizing  fra- 
grance was  abroad  on  the  quiet  air. 
The  cook  decided  to  snatch  a  wink  of 
sleep  in  his  bunk  beneath  the  eaves. 
He  had  a  spare  half-hour  before  him, 
and  under  his  present  circumstances 
he  knew  no  better  way  of  spending 
it 

The  weather  being  mild,  he  left  the 
camp  door  wide  open,  and,  swinging 
up  to  his  berth,  soon  had  himself 
luxuriously  bedded  in  blankets, -^his 
own  and  as  many  other  fellows'  blank- 
ets as  he  liked.  He  began  to  doze  and 
dream.  He  breamed  of  summer  fields, 
and  then  of  a  lively  Sunday  school 
picnic,   and  at  last  of  the^music  of  a 


band  which  he  heard  crashing  in  his 
ears.  Then  the  cymbals  and  the  big 
drum  grew  unbearably  loud,  and,  wak- 
ing with  a  start,  he  remembered  where 
he  was,  and  thrust  his  head  in  astonish- 
ment over  the  edge  of  the  bunk.  The 
sight  that  met  his  eyes  filled  him  with 
alarm  and  indignation. 

The  prolonged  thaw  had  brought  out 
the  bears  from  their  snug  winter  quar- 
ters, and  now,  in  a  very  bad  humor 
from  having  been  waked  up  too  soon, 
they  were  prowling  through  the  forest 
in  unusual  numbers.  Food  was  scarce; 
in  fa<St,  times  were  very  hard  with  them, 
and  they  were  not  only  bad- humored, 
but  lean  and  hungry  withal. 

To  one  particularly  hungry  bear  the 
smell  of  our  cook's  simmering  pork 
had  come  that  morning  like  the  invita- 
tion to  a  feast.  The  supposed  invita- 
tion had  been  accepted  with  a  rapturous 
alacrity.  Bruin  had  found  the  door 
open,  the  coast  clear,  the  quarters  very 
inviting.  With  the  utmost  good  faith 
he  had  entered  upon  his  fortune.  To 
find  the  source  of  that  entrancing 
fragrance  had  been  to  his  trained  nose 
a  simple  matter. 

While  cook  slept  sweetly  Bruin  had 
rooted  oflf  the  cover  of  the  pot,  and 
this  was  the  beginning  of  cook's  dream. 
But  the  pot  was  hot,  and  the  first 
mouthful  of  the  savory  mess  made  him 
yell  with  rage  and  pain.  At  this  point 
the  trumpets  and  clarions  grew  shrill  in 
cook's  dreaming  ears. 

Then  an  angry  sweep  of  the  great 
paw  had  dashed  pot  and  kettle  ofi  the 
stove  in  a  thunder  of  crashing  iron 
and  clattering  tins.  This  was  the 
point  at  which  cook's  dream  had  at- 
tained overwhelming  reality. 

What  met  his  round -eyed  gaze,  as 
he  sat  up  in  his  blankets,  was  an  angry 
bear,  dancing  about  in  a  confiision  of 
steam  and  smoke  and  beans  and  kettles, 
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making  ineffe<5lual  snatches  at  a  lump 
^f  scalding  pork  upon  the  floor. 

Alter  a  moment  6i  suspense,  cook 
rose  softly  and  crept  to  the  other  end  of 
the  bunks,  where  a  gun  was  kept  To 
his  disgust  the  weapon  was  unloaded. 
But  the  click  of  the  lock  had  caught 
the  bear's  attention.  Glancing  up  at 
the  bunk  above  him,  the  brute's  eye 
dete<Sed  the  shrinking  cook,  and 
straightway  he  overflowed  with  wrath. 
Here,  evidently,  was  the  author  of  his 
discomfort. 

With  smarting  jaws  and  vengeful 
paws  he  made  a  dash  for  the  bunk. 
Its  edge  was  nearly  seven  feet  from  the 
floor,  so  Bruin  had  to  do  some  clamb- 
ering. As  his  head  appeared  over  the 
edge,  and  his  great  paws  took  Arm 
hold  upon  the  clapboard  rim  of  the 
bunk,  cook,  now  grown  desperate, 
struck  at  him  wildly  with  the  heavy 
butt  oi  the  gun;  but  Bruin  is  always  a 
skilful  boxer.  With  an  upward  stroke 
he  warded  off  the  blow,  and  sent  the 
weapon  spinning  across  the  camp.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  his  weight 
proved  too  much  for  the  frail  clapboard 
to  which  he  was  holding,  and  back  he 
fell  on  the  floor  with  a  shock  like  an 
earthquake. 

This  repulse — which,  of  course,  he 
credited  to  the  cook — only  filled  him 
with  tenfold  greater  fury,  and  at  once 
he  sprang  back  to  the  assult;  but  the 
delay,  however  brief,  had  given  poor 
cook  time  to  grasp  an  idea,  which  he 
proceeded  to  a<S  upon  with  eagerness 
He  saw  that  the  hole  in  the  roof 
through  which  the  stove-pipe  protru- 
ded was  large  enough  to  give  his 
body  passage.  Snatching  at  a  light 
rafter  above  his  head,  he  swung  him- 
self out  of  the  bunk,  and  kicked  the 
stove-pipe  from  its  place.  The  sections 
fell  with  loud  clatter  upon  the  stove 
and  the  bear,  for  a  moment  disconcert- 


ing Bruin's  plans.  From  the  rafter  it 
was  an  easy  reach  to  the  opening  in 
the  roof,  and  as  Bruin  gained  the 
empty  bunk  and  stretched  his  paw 
eagerly  up  towards  his  intended  viftim 
on  the  rafter,  the  intended  viftim 
slipped  with  the  greatest  promptitude 
through  the  hole. 

At  this  point  the  cook  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  persuaded  his  heart  to  go 
down  out  of  his  throat,  where  it  had 
been  since  he  waked,  and  resume  its 
proper  fun6lions. 

His  first  thought  was  to  drop  from 
the  roof  and  run  for  help,  but  fortu- 
nately he  changed  his  mind.  The 
bear  was  no  fool.  No  sooner  had  the 
cook  got  safely  out  upon  the  roof  than 
Bruin  rushed  forth  from  the  camp  door, 
expeAing  to  catch  him  as  he  came 
down. 

Had  cook  a<5led  upon  his  first  im- 
pulse, he  would  have  been  overtaken 
before  he  had  gone  a  hundred  yards, 
and  would  have  perished  hideously  in 
the  snow.  As  it  was,  however— evi- 
dently to  Bruin's  deep  chagrin — he 
stuck  close  to  the  chimney  hole,  like  a 
prairie-dog  sitting  by  his  burrow, 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  plunge 
within,  while  the  bear  stalked  deliber- 
ately twice  around  the  camp,  eying 
him  and  evidentiy  laying  plans,  as  if  it 
were,  for  his  capture 

At  last  the  bear  appeared  to  make 
up  his  mind.  At  one  comer  of  the 
shanty,  piled  up  nearly  to  the  eaves, 
was  a  store  of  firewood  which  *  'cookee' ' 
had  gathered  in.  Upon  this  pile  Bruin 
mounted,  and  then  made  a  dash  up  the 
creaking  roof 

Cook  prayed  most  fervendy  that  it 
might  give  way  beneath  the  great 
weight  of  the  bear,  and  to  see  if  it 
would  do  so  he  waited  almost  too  loi^; 
but  it  did  not.  As  he  scurried,  bela- 
ted, through  the  hole,  the  bear's  paw 
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reached  its  edge,  and  the  huge  claws 
tore  nearly  all  the  flesh  from  the  back 
of  the  poor  fellow's  hand.  Bleeding 
and  trembling  he  crouched  upon  the 
friendly  rafter,  not  daring  to  swing 
down  into  the  bunk. 

The  agility  ot  the  great  animal  was 
marvellous.  Scarcely  had  cook  got 
under  shelter  when  Bruin  rushed  in 
again  at  the  door,  and  was  up  on  the 
bunk  again  in  a  twinkling,  and  again 
cook  vanished  by  the  chimney- place. 
A  moment  later  the  bear  was  again  on 
the  roof,  while  cook  once  more 
CTOuched  back  faintly  on  his  rafter. 
Thb  performance  was  repeated  several 
times,  till  for  cook  it  had  quite  ceased 
to  be  interesting. 

At  last  the  chase  grew  monotonous 
even  to  the  indefatigable  Bruin,  who 
then  resolved  upon  a  change  of  tactics. 
After  driving  cook  out, through  the 
chimney,  he  decided  to  try  the  same 
mode  of  exit  for  himself,  or  at  least  to 
thrust  his  head  through  the  opening, 
and  see  what  it  was  like.  Embracing 
the  woodwork  with  his  powerful  fore- 
paws,  he  swung  himself  up  on  the  raf- 
ter, as  he  had  seen  cook  do  so 
gracefully.  The  attempt  was  quite 
successful,  but  the  rafter  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  strain,  and  Bruin  and 
beam  came  thundering  to  the  floor. 

As  cook  gazed  down  through  the 
hole  and  marked  what  had  happened, 
his  heart  sank  utterly  within  him.  His 
one  safe  retreat  was  gone.  But  Bruin 
did  not  perceive  his  advantage,  or  else 
was  in  no  hurry  to  follow  it  up.  The 
shock  had  greatly  damp)ened  his  zeal. 
He  sat  on  his  haunches  by  the  stove  and 
gazed  up  sullenly  at  cook,  while  cook 
gazed  back  despairingly  at  him. 

Then  the  bear  noticed  that  the  prec- 
ious pork  hadgotdeliciously  cool,  and 
in  the  charms  of  that  rare  morsel  cook 
was  soon  quite  forgotten.     All  cook 


had  to  do  was  10  lie  on  the  roof, 
nursing  his  lacerated  hand  and  watch- 
ing Bruin  as  he  made  away  with  the 
lumbermen's  dinner — a  labor  of  love 
in  which  he  lost  no  time. 

At  this  jun<5lure  a  noise  was  heard 
in  the  woods,  and  hope  came  back  to 
cook's  heart.  The  men  were  return- 
ing for  dinner.  Bruin  heard  it,  too, 
and  made  haste  to  gulp  down  the  rem- 
nant of  the  beans.  Just  as  teams  and 
choppers  emerged  into  the  little  cleared 
space  in  front  of  the  camp.  Bruin,  hav- 
ing swallowed  his  last  mouthful,  rushed 
out  of  the  camp  door,  to  the  breathless 
and  immeasurable  amazement  of  the 
lumbermen. 

Finding  himself  to  all  appearances 
surrounded,  Bruin  paused  a  moment 
irresolutely.  Then  charging  upon  the 
nearest  team,  he  dealt  the  teamster  a 
terrific  cuff,  bowling  him  over  in  the 
snow  and  breaking  his  arm,  while  the 
maddened  horses  plunged,  reared,  and 
fell  over  backwards  in  a  tangle  of  sleds 
and  traces  and  lashing  heels. 

This  episode  brought  the  woodsmen 
to  their  senses.  Ax  in  hand,  they 
closed  in  upon  the  bear,  who  rose  on 
his  hind  quarters  to  meet  them.  The 
first  few  blows  that  were  delivered  at 
him,  with  all  the  force  of  pra6lised 
arms  and  vindi<Sive  energy,  he  warded 
off  as  if  they  were  so  many  feathers; 
but  he  could  not  guard  himself  on  all 
sides  at  once.  A  well-direfted  blow 
from  the  rear  sank  the  ax-head  deep 
between  his  fore-shoulders,  severing 
the  spinal  column,  and  Bruin  collapsed, 
a  furry  heap,  upon  the  crimsoned  snow. 

In  their  indignation  over  the  cook's 
torn  hand,  their  comrade's  broken 
arm,  and — perhaps  most  aggravating 
of  all — their  thoroughly  demolished 
dinner,  the  lumbermen  undertook  to 
make  a  meal  of  Bruin;  but  in  this  at- 
tempt Bruin  found  a  measure  of  re- 
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venge,  lor  in  death  he  proved  to  be 
even  tougher  than  he  had  been  b  life, 
and  the  famous  luxury  of  a  fat  bear- 


steak  was  nowhere  to  be  had  from  his 


carcass. 


Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 


A    CLEVER   CAT, 


Over  at  the  West  End,  Boston, 
there  lives  a  colored  family  which  is 
noted  for  possessing  a  breed  of  cats 
which  it  seems  to  have  a  monopoly 
ol — remarkably  intelligent  animals 
they  are,  if  not  always  sleek  and 
handsome.  Not  long  ago  a  lady  on 
Beacon  Hill  who  was  in  need  of  a 
servant,  and  to  whom  a  daughter  oi 
this  colored  household  had  been  re- 
commended, called  one  evening  at  the 
little  house  up  an  alley  where  the  peo- 
ple lived.  A  stout  black  woman  came 
to  the  door. 

**Does  Eliza  Orangeblossom  live 
here?"  the  lady  asked. 

'*Yes,  she  do,  ma'am;  but  she  ain't 
in  jes'  dis  minute/'  said  the  stout 
colored  woman.  ** But  ef  you'll  step 
in,  I'll  sen'  out  arter  her." 

She  led  the  way  in  and  seated  the 
lady  in  the  living-room  of  the  house. 
There  were  several  cats  present,  one  of 
which,  a  scrawny  but  alert-looking 
Maltese  with  green  eyes,  rubbed  up 
amiably  and  inquiringly  against  the 
visitor's  dress. 

**You  come  'way  from  dar,  you 
Malty!"  exclaimed  the  colored  woman 
to  the  cat.  **You  hyah  me?  Now 
you  go  ober  t*  dc  ch'ch  and  git  'Lizy, 
and  bring  her  home.  You  go  fetch 
'Lizy,"  she  repeated,  holding  the  door 
open. 

The  cat,  after  sidling  and  wavering 
on  the  threshold  a  moment,  as  cats 
always  do  in  order  not  to  appear  too 


obedient,  disappeared  through  the 
door. 

**Will — will  the  cat  bring  your 
daughter?"  the  lady  asked  in  astonish- 
ment. 

**Laws  bless  ye,  ma'am,  you  wate 
an'  see,"  said  the  colored  woman. 

Some  minutes  went  by,  and  the  lady 
began  to  think  that  mission  was  quite 
a  failure,  when  tlie  door  opened  and  a 
strapping  colored  girl  came  in  with  the 
Maltese  cat  at  her  heels.  The  girl 
had  hardly  got  in  when  she  broke  out; 

"Mammy,  did  you  send  that  'ar 
Malty  to  fetch  me?" 

**Co'se  Idid.  ' 

**War now I'mti redo'  havin'datcat 
foUerin'  me  up  wherever  I  go.  Seems 
like  I  can't  go  nowhere  but  you  send 
her  after  me!  Dar  I  was  in  de  pra'r 
meetin'  sittin'  quite  in  de  pew  listenin' 
to  Matildy  Johnson  relatin'  her  'sperie- 
ces  wid  grace,  an'  all 't  once  in  walks 
dat  cat  right  up  de  aisle  and  b^^ins 
mewin'  and  yowlin'  at  de  pew  door! 

Oh  dey  wus  all  lookin'  and  laughm* 
and  nothin'  for  me  ter  do  o'  co'se  but 
ter  went  right  out.  I  hope  ye' 11 
'scuse,  me,  ma'am,  but  I  reckon  you 
wouldn't  like  ter  befotched  home  way 
f  om  de  pra'r  meetin'  by  a  shcreechin' 
Maltese  cat  neither!" 

The  visitor  could  not  help  inwardly 
reckoning  that  she  wouldn't  But 
her  admiration  for  the  cat  was  so  great 
that  she  made  a  point  afterward  to  get 
one  of  her  kittens. 
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THERE'S  A  BOy  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


A  ouN  in  the  parlor,  a  kite  in  the  hall, 

In  the  kitchen  a  book,  and  a  hat,  and  a  ball. 

On  the  sideboard  a  ship,  on  the  bookcase  a 

flute. 
And  a  hat  for  whose  ownership  none  would 

dispute. 
And  oat  on  the  porch  gallantly  prancing  no- 
where 
A  spirited  hobby-horse  paws  in  the  air; 
And  a  well -polished  pie  plate  out  there  on  the 

shelf, 
Near  the  tall  jelly-jar  which  a  mischievous  elf 
Emptied  as  slyly  and  as  slick  as  a  mouse, 
Biake  it  easy  to   see  there's  a  boy  in  the 
house. 

A  racket,  a  rattle,  a  rollicking  shout, 

Above  and  t>elow  and  around  and  about; 

A  whistling,  a  pounding,  a  hammering  of 

nails, 
The  building  of  houses,  the  shaping  of  sails; 
Entreaties  for  paper,  for  scissors,  for  string, 


For  every  unfindable,  bothersome  thing; 
A  bang  of  the  door,  and  a  dash  up  the  stairs; 
In  the  interest  of  burdensome  business  affairs, 
And  an  elephant  hunt  for  a  bit  of  a  mouse. 
Make  it  easy  to  hear  there's  a  boy  in  the 
house. 

But,  oh,  if  the  toys  were  not  scattered  about 
And   the  house  never  echoed  to  racket  and 

rout; 
It  forever  the  rooms  were  all  tidy  and  neat. 
And  one  need  not  wipe  after  wee  muddy  feet 
If  no  one  laughed  out  when  the  morning  was 

red; 
And  with  kisses  went  tumbling  all  tired  to  bed; 
What  a  wearisome  work-a-day  world,  don't 

you  see, 
For  all  who  love  wild  little  laddies  'twould  be; 
And  I'm  happy  to  think,  though  I  shrink  like 

a  mouse 
From  disorder  and  din,  there's  a  boy  in  the 

house  I 


NEEDED   THEIR  PRAYERS. 


Col.  Dick  Wintersmith,  sitting  un- 
der the  trees  in  front  of  the  Ebbit  House 
the  other  day,  says  a  Washington  let- 
ter to  the  New  York  Tribufie,  related 
the  following  yam: 

"It  seems  that  the  congregation  of  a 
diurch  in  one  of  the  southern  counties 
of  Virginia  was  one  day  greatly  shocked 
upon  learning  that  their  preacher  had 
departed  under  most  discreditable  cir- 
cumstances. On  the  following  Sunday 
nearly  every  one  in  the  congregation 
was  desirous  of  hushing  up  the  scandal, 
and  under  great  restraint  many  inter- 
<stmg  conversations  were  held  merely 
to  prove  that  the  members  of  the  church 
could  rise  above  sensational  gossip. 
Just  before  the  services  were  closed 
Brother  Elijah  P.  BfOokrod  ardsn  cLnd 
sftid: 


"  *Brethen  and  sisters.  Since  we  last 
met  in  this  house  something  which 
seems  to  have  cast  a  gloom  over  this 
congregation  has  occurred.  We  were 
all  much  attached  to  our  minister;  in 
lact,  we  loved  him,  and  now  I  propose 
we  offer  up  a  prayer  for  the  wan- 
derer.* 

*  'A  sensational  wave  passed  over  the 
audience.  Another  brother  arose,  and, 
turning  to  Elijah  P.  Brookrod,  said: 

**  *I  am  astonished  that  you  should 
desire  the  congregation  to  pray  for  oiur 
erring  minister — ^you,  above  all  others.' 

•'  *Why?' 

**  'Because  he  ran  away  with  your 
wife.' 

**  'Yes,  I  know,*  Elijah  replied,  'and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  tUnk  hi!  will 
h6^  dur  praytni.^ " 
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KATIES  ANSWER. 

OcHi  me  Katie's  a  rouge,  it  is  thrue, 
But  her  eyes,  like  the  skies,  are  so  blue, 

An'  her  dimples  so  swate, 

An'  her  ancles  so  nate, 
Shure  she  dazed  an'  she  bothered  me,  too. 

Till  one  momin'  we  wint  for  a  ride. 
Whin,  demure  as  a  bride,  by  me  side 

Like  a  darlint  she  sat, 

Wid  the  wickedest  hat 
'Neath  a  purty  girl's  chin  iver  tied. 

An'  me  heart,  arrah.  thin,  how  it  bate! 
Fur  me  Kate  looked  so  temptin'  an'  swate, 

With  cheeks  like  the  roses 

An'  all  the  red  posies 
Ye'ud  see  in  her  gardin'  so  nate. 

B«t  I  sat  jist  as  mute  os  the  dead. 
Till  she  said,  wid  a  toss  of  her  head, 

"If  I'd  know  that  to-day 

Ye'd  have  nothing  to  say, 
I'd  have  gone  wid  me  coosin  instead." 

Thin  I  felt  meself  grow  very  bowld. 
For  I  knew  she'd  not  scold  if  I  towld 

Uv  the  love  at  rae  heart. 

That  ud  niver  depart 
Though  I  lived  to  be  wrinkled  and  owld. 

An'  I  said:  "If  I  dared  to  do  so. 
I'd  let  go  of  the  baste  an'  I'd  throw 

Both  me  arms  round  yer  waist. 

An'  be  stalin'  a  taste 
Uv  thim  lips  that  are  coaxin'  me  so." 

Thin  she  blushed  a  more  illigant  red, 
As  she  said,  widout  raisin'  her  head, 
An'  her  eyes  lookin'  down 
'Neath  their  lashes  so  browg, 
*'*Udye  like  me  to  dhrwe,  Mishter  Tedr* 
MissC.  H.  Thayer. 

VANISHED. 

The  stories  told  by  western  travel- 
ers of  the  ease  with  which  Indians  can 
conceal  themselves  sound  almost  like 
talM  of  magic.     One  needs  to  be  on 


the  spot  in  order  to  believf  them. 
The  author  of  *  *Lile  among  the  Apach- 
es'' describes  a  surprising  perform- 
ance in  this  line 

While  crossing  an  extensive  prairie, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  shrubs, 
"Quick  Killer/*  my  guide,  volunteer- 
ed to  show  me  with  what  dexterity  an 
Apache  can  conceal  himself,  even 
when  no  special  opportunity  exists  for 
such  concealment.  The  offer  was  read- 
ily accepted,  and  we  proceeded  a 
short  distance,  until  we  came  to  a 
small  bush,  hardly  sufficient  to  hide  a 
hare.  Taking  his  stand  behind  this 
bush,  he  said: 

*Turn  your  back,  and  wait  until  I 
give  the  signal.'* 

This  proposition  did  not  exactly  suit 
my  ideas  of  Apache  character,  so  I 
said : 

**No,  I  will  walk  forward,  until  you 
tell  me  to  stop." 

This  was  agreed  upon,  and  quiedy 
drawing  my  pistol,  and  keeping  a  fur- 
tive glance  over  my  shoulder  I  ad- 
vanced; I  bad  not  gone  ten  steps  when 
Quick  Killer  hailed  me  to  stop  and 
find  him.  I  returned  to  the  bush, 
went  round  it  three  or  four  times,  and 
looked  in  every  direction,  but  the 
prairie  was  smooth  and  unbroken.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  earth  had  opened,  and 
swallowed  up  the  man. 

Unable  to  discover  him,  I  called, 
and  bade  him  come  forth,  when,  to  my 
surprise,  he  rose,  laughing  and  re- 
joiced, within  two  feet  of  the  position  I 
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then  occupied.  With  incredible  skill 
and  activity,  he  had  completely  buried 
himself  under  the  thick  grass,  within 
six  feet  of  the  bush,  and  had  covered 
himself  with  such  dexterity  that  one 
might  have  trodden  upon  him,  without 
discovering  his  person. 

I  took  no  pains  to  conceal  my  aston- 
ishment and  admiration,  which  de- 
lighted him  exceedingly,  and  he 
informed  me  that  the  Apache  children 
were  regularly  practised  in  this  game  of 
hide  and  seek,  until  they  became  per- 
fect adepts. 

OUR  FATHERS*    DRESS. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  leading 
men  of  the  United  States  read  in  their 
Bibles  that  the  body  is  more  than  rai- 
ment, but  they  dressed  according  to 
the  advice  of  worldly-wise   Polonius: 

CosUy  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy,— 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 

When  Governor  Bowdoin,  a  tall, 
dignified  man,  reviewed  the  troops  as- 
sembled at  Cambridge,  in  1785,  he  was 
dressed  in  a  gray  wig,  cocked  hat,  a 
white  broadcloth  coat  and  waistcoat, 
red  small-clothes,  and  black  silk  stock- 
ings. John  Hancock,  thin  in  person, 
six  feet  in  stature,  was  very  fond  of  an 
ornamental  dress.  He  wore  a  wig  when 
abroad,  and  a  cap  when  at  home.  A 
gentleman  who  visited  Hancock  one 
day  at  noon,  in  June,  1782,  describes 
him  as  dressed  in  a  red  velvet  cap  lined 
with  fine  white  linen,  which  was  turned 
up  two  or  three  inches  over  the 
lower  edge  of  the  velvet.  He  also  wore 
a  blue  damask  gown  lined  with  silk; 
a  white  stock,  a  white  satin- embroi- 
dered waistcoat,  black  satin  small 
clothes,  white  silk  stockings,  and  red 
morocco  slippers.  Washington,  at  his 
receptions  in  Philadelphia,  was  dressed 
in  black  velvet;  his  hair  was  powdered 
and  gathered  behind  in  a  large    silk 


bag.  His  hands  were  encased  in  yellaw 
gloves  ;he  held  a  cocked  hat  with  a  cock- 
ade on  it,  and  its  edges  adorned  with 
a  black  feather.  He  wore  k  n  ee  a  nd  shoe 
buckles,  and  at  his  left  hip  appeared  a 
long  sword  in  a  polished  white  leather 
scabbard,  with  a  polished  steel  hilt. 
Chief-Justice  Dana,  of  Massachusetts, 
used  to  wear  in  winter  a  white  corduroy 
surtout,  lined  with  fur,  and  held  his 
hands  in  a  large  muff.  The  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Massachuselts 
wore,  till  1793,  robes  of  scarlet,  faced 
with  black  velvet,  in  winter,  and  black 
silk  gowns  in  summer.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  powder  for  the  hair 
became  unfashionable,  tying  up  the  hair 
was  abandoned,  colored  garments  went 
out  of  use,  buckles  disappeared,  and 
knee  breeches  gave  place  to  trousers. 

IDEAL  MUSIC. 

There  is  no  sound  where  there  are  no 
ears,  we  are  told,  and  the  sweetness  of 
sounds,  what  we  call  music,  certainly 
depends  m great  measure  upon  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  listener.  In  Mr.  Mc- 
Cook's  *  Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm" 
there  is  a  discussion  about  the  singing 
of  crickets. 

One  good  woman  called  the  crickets' 
musical  effort  a  * 'discordant,  ear- pierc- 
ing creak." 

*'Ohno,**  exclaimed  another  member 
of  the  company,  * 'don't  say  that!  On 
the  contrary,  I  love  the  cricket's  chir- 
rup, and  think  it  very  sweet  music. 
But  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. ' ' 

This  last; remark,  though  not  especi- 
ally new  or  orignal,  made  an  immediate 
impression  upon  Dan,  the  negro  ser- 
vant. 

"Datisjes*  so!"  saidhe.  "I  wasre- 
markin'  dat  t'  other  day  w*en  some  one 
sayed  dar  wahn't  no  music  en  a  conk- 
shell.  Now,  fer  my  part,  w'en  Tse 
hungry  and  tired  workin'  en  de  harves' 
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field,  an'  Sary  Ann  comes  out  to  de 
barnyard  an*  blows  dat  conk  uv  hern 
fcr  dinna,  an'  de  too- too- too  comes  a- 
rollin*  over  de  heVs  it  seems  to  me  dar's 
no  music  out  ob  Canaan  et's  sweeter' n 
dat.  Dat's  de  kin'  ob  cricket  on  de 
hearf  dat  suits  my  taste — jes'  at  dem 
times." 

SALT  LAKE  MULE  AND  ELECTRIC  CARS 

I'm  the  happiest  mule  in  town  to  night! 

I  go  with  flyine  feet! 
For  I  have  seen  the  gladdest  sight, 

Way  down  on  First  South  Street, 
And  what  it  means  I  know  full  well; 

And  when  I've  said  my  say. 
Down  where  I  dwell  at  the  Mule  Hotel, 

There  will  never  a'mule  say  "neigh/' 

I  know  I'm  right;  and  now  for  the  sight 
On  First  South  Street  I  saw— 

A  street  car  with  a  brilliant  light, 
But  never  a  mule  to  draw. 

It  rolled  along,  now  fast,  now  slow. 
Steady  and  straight  on  the  track: 

But  what  made  it  go  I'm  sure  I  don't  know- 
There  was  no  mule  front  or^back. 

It  looked  like  the  other  cars  in'town; 
Yet  there's  something  strange,  I  feel; 

To-night  I  saw,  on  looking  down. 
The  lightning  under  the  wheel. 

I  heard  things  out  of  the  commop  rule- 
Strange  words  I  never  knew; 

Yet  I'm  not  a  fool,  though  I  am  a  mule, 
And  I  know  a  thing  or  two. 

I  am  simply  a  slave;  but  my  freedom  is  won! 

The  thought  thrills  through  my  soul! 
If  without  a  mule  one  car  can  run, 

Why  cannot  a  thousand  roll? 
I  am  tied  to  the  track;  one  day  from  my  back 

The  harness  will  drop  at  my  feet, 
And  I  shall  be  free;  no  work  then  for  me 

On  the  track  of  the  stony  street. 

With  a  sniff  and  a  snort  and  a  toss  of  my  head, 

And  a  flirt  of  my  flying  feet, 
I  will  take  my  bones  from  the  pavement  stones 

To  the  praries  soft  and  sweet! 
And  day  and  night  I  shall  owe  my  flight, 

And  the  joys  I  there  shall  meet, 
And  my  freedom  bright,  to;the  strange,  strange 
sight 

That  I  saw  on  First  South  Street. 


NO  FIRE. 

Fashion  rules  the  world  over.  Every 
people  has  customs  of  its  own,  manyot 
them  strange  enough  to  outsiders. 
Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  *  ^Capitals  of  Spanish 
America,"  comments  upon  one  of  the 
curious  notions  prevalent  in  Santiago, 
a  city  which  he  describes  as  **by  fer 
the  most  modern  and  eleg^ant  fashion- 
able resort  in  South  America." 

Although  the  climate  of  Santiago  is 
similar  to  that  of  Washington  or  St. 
Louis,  the  people  have  an  idea  that  fires 
in  their  houses  are  unhealthful,  and,  ex- 
cept in  dwellings  built  by  English  or 
American  residents,  there  is  nothing 
like  a  grate  or  a  stove  to  be  found- 
Every  one  wears  the  warmest  sort  of 
underclothing,  and  heavy  wraps  indoors 
and  out.  The  people  spend  six  months 
of  the  year  in  a  perpetual  shiver,  and 
the  other  six  in  a  perpetual  perspir- 
ation. 

It  looks  rather  odd  to  see  civilized 
people  sitting  in  a  parlor  surrounded 
by  every  possible  luxury,  fire  alone  ex- 
cepted, wrapped  in  furs  and  rugs,  with 
blue  noses  and  chattering  teeth,  when 
coal  is  cheap,  and  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  timber;  but  nothing  can 
convince  a  Chillano  that  artificial  heat 
is  healthful,  and  during  the  winter, 
which  is  the  rainy  season,  he  has  not 
the  wit  to  warm  his  chilled  body. 

It  is  odd,  too,  to  see  in  the  streets 
men  wearing  fur  caps,  and  with  their 
throats  wrapped  in  heavy  mufflers, 
while  the  women  who  walk  beside  them 
have  nothing  at  all  on  their  heads. 
During  the  morning,  while  on  their 
way  from  mass,  or  while  shopping,  the 
women  wear  the  manta,  as  they  do  in 
Peru,  but  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  prom- 
enade or  when  riding,  they  go  bare- 
headed. 

The  prevailing  diseases  are  pneiuno- 
nia  and  other  tl^roat  and  lung  troubles, 
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and  during  the  winter  the  mortality 
from  these  causes  is  immense,  but  the 
Chillano  persists  in  believing  that  arti- 
ficial heat  poisons  the  atmosphere,  and 
when  he  visits  the  home  oi  a  foreigner, 
and  finds  a  fire  he  will  ask  that  the  door 
be  left  ajar  so  that  he  may  be  as  chilly 
as  usual. 

At  fashionable  gatherings,  dinner- 
parties and  the  like,  women  may  be 
seen  in  full  evening  dress,  with  bare 
anns  and  shoulders,  while  the  temper- 
ature of  the  room  is  between  forty  and 
fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit! 

WHAT  THEY  ARE   REALLY. 

Aqua  fortis  is  nitric  acid. 

Aqua  regia  is  nitro- muriatic  acid. 

Blue  vitriol  is  sulphate  ol  copper. 

CreamN>f  tartar  is  bitartrate  potas- 
sium. 

Calomel  is  chloride  of  mercury. 

Chalk  is  carbonate  ol  calcium. 

Salt  of  tartar  is  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Caustic  potassa  is  hydrate  of  potas- 
sium. 

Chloroform  is  chloride  of  formyle. 

Common  salt  is  chloride  of  sodium. 

Copperas,  or  green  vitriol,  is  sul- 
phate of  iron. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  bichloride  of 
mercury. 

Dry  alum  is  sulphate  of  aluminum 
^  potassium. 

Epsom  salts  is  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Ethiops  mineral  is  black  sulphate  of 
mercury. 

Firedamp  is  light  carburetted  hy- 
drogen. 

Galena  is  sulphide  of  lead. 

Glauber's  salt  is  sulphate  of  sodium. 

Glucose  is  grape  sugar. 

Goulard  water  is  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

Iron  pyrites  is  bysulphide  of  iron. 

Jewefer's  putty  is  oxide  of  tin. 

King's  yellow  is  sulphide  of  arsenic. 

Lime  b  oxide  of  calcium. 


Laughing  gas  is  brotoxide  of  nitro- 
gen. 

Lunar  causiic  is  nitrate  of  silver. 

Mosaic  gold  is  bisulphide  of  tin. 

Muriate  of  lime  is  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. 

Nitre  or  saltpetre  is  nitrate  of  potash. 

Oil  of  vitriol  is  sulphuric  acid. 

Potash  is  oxide  of  potassium. 

Realger  is  sulphide  of  arsenic. 

Red  lead  is  oxide  of  lead. 

Rust  of  iron  is  oxide  of  iron. 

Sal-ammoniac  is  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Slacked  lime  is  hydrate  calcium. 

Soda  is  oxide  of  sodium. 

Spirits  of  hartshorn  is  ammonia. 

Spirits  of  salt  is  hydrochloride  of 
muriatic  acid. 

Stucco,  or  plster  of  Paris,  is  sulphate 
of  lime. 

Sugar  of  lead  is  acetate  of  lead. 

Verdigris  is  basic  acetate  of  copper. 

Vermillion  is  sulphide  of  mercury. 

Vinegar  is  acetic  acid  diluted. 

Volatile  alkali  is  ammonia. 

Water  is  oxide  of  hydrogen. 

White  vitriol  is  sulphate  of  zinc. 

A  CURE  FOR   DIPHTHERIA. 

The  following  remedy  is  said  to  be 
the  best  known,  at  least  it  is  worth 
trying,  for  physicians  seem  powerless 
to  cope  with  the  disease  successfully. 
At  the  first  indication  of  diphtheria  in 
the  throat  of  a  child  make  the  room 
close;  then  take  a  tin  cup  and  pour 
into  it  a  quantity  of  tar  and  turpentine, 
equal  parts.  Then  hold  the  cup  over 
a  fire  so  as  to  fill  the  room  with  fumes. 
The  little  patient,  on  inhaling  the 
fumes,  will  cough  up  and  spit  out  all 
the  membranous  matter,  and  the 
diphtheria  will  pass  off.  The  fumes 
of  the  tar  and  turpentine  loosen  the 
matter  in  the  throat,  and  thus  afford 
the  relief  that  has  baffled  the  skill  of 
physicians. 
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WISE  OLD  CAT. 

A  rather  reckless  phrase  sometimes 
accuses  forward  children  of  beings  **too 
smart  to  live."  Our  Dumb  Animals 
relates  a  story  of  a  humane  housekeeper 
who  concluded  that  her  f)et  cat  was  too 
smart  to  die. 

There  were  three  cats  in  a  William 
Street  &mily  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  and 
as  the  lady  of  the  house  concluded  that 
one  was  sufficient,  an  edict  of  death  was 
passed  on  the  old  cat  and  her  kittens. 
The  question  of  the  manner  of  death 
was  settled,  and  chloroform  purchased. 

Some  days  passed  before  the  execu- 
tioner could  muster  courage  to  execute 
the  sentence,  and  finally  the  lady  put 
some  laudanum  into  the  cat's  milk, 
thinking  to  produce  a  stupor  that  would 
make  the  chloroforming  more  easy. 

The  old  cat  tasted  the  milk,  cast  her 
eyes  suspiciously  about  her,  and  refused 
to  eat  The  kitten  rushed  to  the  dish, 
but  was  violently  knocked  away  by  the 
old  cat,  who  took  a  corner  oi  a  mat  and 
covered  over  the  dish  to  hide  it  from 
the  kitten  and  prevent  her  from  taking 
the  "medicine." 

The  lady  could  not  believe  it  possible 
that  the  act  was  intentional,  and  uncov- 
ered the  dish.  The  cat  again  knocked 
the  kitten  from  it,  and  covered  it  more 
carefully  than  before.  The  repetition 
of  the  protective  act  was  too  much  for 
the  lady,  and  the  cat  and  her  two  kit- 
tens were  allowed  to  live. 

AN  AMERICAN  GIRL. 

About  two  years  before  his  death, 
Charles  Sumner  was  ordered  abroad 
by  his  physician.  On  the  steamer  in 
which  he  sailed  was  a  mother  with  her 
three  children,  whom  she  was  taking  to 
Europe  to  be  educated.  It  happened 
that  the  only  girl  of  the  party  was 
seated  near  Mr  Sumner  at  the  table, 


and  could  hear  much  of  his  conversa- 
tion. In  a  short  time  she  became 
fascinated  with  the  rare  personality  that 
for  so  many  years  had  inspired  a  great 
political  party. 

She  listened  eagerly  to  every  word, 
but  soon  became  greatly  mortified  be- 
cause she  could  not  understand  much 
of  what  he  said.  She  had  never 
studied  the  science  of  government;  she 
knew  nothing  of  European  politics,^ 
little  of  American  history. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
realized  that  an  interesting,  helpful 
science  had  been  negle<5led  in  her  edu- 
cation. She  determined  to  supply  the 
omission  for  herself,  and  on  reaching 
England  began  the  study  of  American 
politics.  The  fundions  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  government,  legislative,  judi- 
cal and  executive,  the  duties  ol 
an  American  citizen,  political  par- 
ties, who  vote  and  why,  town-meet- 
ings, education,  taxes,  labor  and 
capital,  strikes,  banks,  commerce, 
diversities  of  industries — all  these  she 
soon  found  to  be  fa6lors  in  a  fascinating 
problem. 

Her  growing  enthusiasm  amused  her 
friends,  especially  her  brothers.  What 
could  be  the  use  of  a  girl  troubling  her 
head  about  such  things  ?  they  asked. 
The  answer  came  in  a  manner  quite 
unexpefled. 

One  evening  during  their  continued 
residence  in  England  the  family  was  in- 
vited to  a  small  reception  given  to 
John  Bright,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his 
fame.  Shortly  after  their  entrance 
into  the  drawing-room  the  conversa- 
tion turned  to  American  politics,  in 
which  Mr.  Bright  manifested  great  in* 
terest.  A  convention  was  at  that  timt 
in  session  in  a  western  city,  and  muck 
anxiety  was  expressed  about  the  nomi- 
nation which  it  was  likely  to  make. 

Turning  to  an-American  gcndeman, 
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Mr.  Bright  made  some  inquiry  as  to 
the  rules  governing  the  formation  of 
such  an  assembly.  The  person  ad- 
dressed, evidently  greatly  chagrined 
at  his  ignorance,  was  obliged  to  ans- 
wer that  he  did  not  know.  Appeals 
to  three  other  guests  met  with  the  same 
response.  Then,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  a  modest  litde  American 
girl  advanced  timidly  to  Mr.  Bright, 
and  gave  him  the  desired  information. 

Mr.  Bright  was  delighted.  He  seated 
himself  at  the  girl's  side  and  talked 
with  her  for  the  entire  evening,  and 
when  taking  leave  of  her  said  to  her 
mother  : 

"You  Americans  have  indeed  made 
wonderful  advances  in  education.  The 
future  of  a  country  is  secure  when  the 


young  men  and  women  alike  are 
trained  to  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  laws  which  govern  them.  The 
next  generation  will  be  a  race  oi  patri- 
ots.*' 

A  tew  days  afterwards  came  an 
urgent  invitation  for  the  entire  family 
to  spend  a  week  at  the  Bright  home- 
stead. There  the  little  American  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  many 
other  prominent  English  statesmen. 

Her  unique  experience  is  very  sug- 
gestive How  many  of  our  young 
people  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
present  state  of  European  politics? 
Too  many  of  them,  indeed,  have  yet 
to  learn  the  very  alphabet  of  their  own 
government. 


MONTNLy  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


NovsMBBR  ao,  the  Provisional  Government 
has  issued  a  great  decree  establishing  univer- 
sal suffrage  in  the  Brazilian  republic. 

November  23,  a  seven-year  inquiry  into  an 
alleged  wholesale  poisoning  in  Hungary  has 
jost  ended;  fifty-seven  arrests  have  been 
made;  thirty-eight  persons  were  poisoned. 

November  26,  fire  devastates  the  city  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  infli<5ling  a  loss  of  $100,000,000. 
A  destrudive  smash-up,  occurs  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad. 

December  6,  Jefferson  Davis  dies  at  the 
residence  of  a  friend  in  New  Orleans. 

December  10,  the  Swiss  Federal  Assembly 
has  elected  M  Louis  Ruchonnet,  of  the  Can- 
ton of  Vaud,  President  of  the  Republic. 

December  12,  Robert  Browning,  the  poet, 
dies  in  Venice,  aged  77. 

November  28,  Thanksgiving  Day  is  gener- 
ally observed.  Fire  in  Boston  causes  a  loss 
wtinfiated  at  from  |8.ooo,ooo  to  $10,000,000; 
The  dockmen  and  lightermen  of  Bristol,  num- 
^ring  7.500,  are  on  strike. 

DfcCEMBKR  2,  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  begins.  The  Scnnte :  The  most 
important  incident  it  the  twearing  in  of  the 


new  members.  The  House  :  Mr.  Reed  is 
chosen  Speaker,  and  all  the  nominees  of  the 
Republican  caucus  on  Saturday  are  chosen 
with  the  exception  of  the  nominee  for  chaplain 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mtlbum.  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, is  eleded. 

December  3,  the  President's  message  is 
read  in  both  the  Senate  and  House.  In  the 
House  a  committee  is  appointed  to  provide 
with  a  committee  from  the  Senate  for  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  first  meeting  of 
Congress  under  the  Constitution. 

December  19,  a  private  cabel  dispatch  to 
London  from  Rio  Janeiro  states  that  fresh  dis- 
orders have  broken  out  in  that  city. 

December  20,  the  steamer  Cleddy  is  sunk 
in  the  English  Channel  in  collision  with  the 
steamer  Isle  of  Cyprus;  thirteen  of  the  Cleddy's 
crew  are  missing.  The  fresh  trouble  in  Brazil 
is  officially  said  to  consist  of  the  brief  revolt  of 
a  few  drunken  soldiers. 

December  21,  an  executive  decree  has  been 
promulgated  in  Brazil,  fixing  September  12th 
as  the  date  of  the  general  elections;  Dom  Pedro 
and  the  royal  family  are  banished,  and  the 
grant  to  the  Emperor  cancelled;  a  private  dis- 
patch from  Rio  Janeiro  says  that  Marshal  da 
Ponieca,  the  Provisional  President,  is  dying 
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It  hurts  less  to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  than 
it  does  to  hit  it  on  the  finger. 

A  Young  man  whose  girl  went  back  on 
him,  says  that  he  suffers  from  heart  failure. 

Baseball  was  practiced  by  the  ancients. 
Didn't  Noah  pitch  within  and  without  the  ark? 

The  fashionable  woman  in  the  forties  is 
not  generally  ambitious  to  discover  a  new 
wrinkle. 

A  WOMAN  is  never  so  badly  in  love  that  she 
does  not  try  to  find  out  the  cost  of  her  engage- 
ment ring. 

*' What  is  sweeter  than  to  have  a  friend  you 
can  trust?"  asked  Sawkins.  "To  have  a  friend 
who  will  trust  you,"  replied  Dawkins. 

Prof.  Chatter leigh  ;  "By  George  !  I'm 
so  hungry  I  can't  talk."  Fair  Hostess  (on 
hospitable  thoughts  intent):  "Oh,  I'm  so 
glad!" 

Stern  Parent— "Look  here,  I  have  just 
been  told  that  you  received  a  thrashing  in 
school  last  week.  I  didn't  know  it  at  the  time." 
Jimmy—"  I  did,  pa." 

I  saw  Esau  kissing  Kate, 
And  the  fact  is,  we  all  three  saw; 
For  I  saw  Esau,  he  saw  me, 
And  she  saw,  I  saw  Esau. 

He — "Tell  me,  confidentially,  how  much 
did  that  bonnet  cost  you?"  She — ''George, 
there  is  but  one  way  in  which  you  can  obtain 
the  right  to  inspect  my  millinery  bills!"  He 
popped. 

Nahum  Spawlding— "Yo'  won't  fight,  heh! 
Den  youse  a  mis'r'ble  sneakin'  coward,  yo' 
is."  Hezekiah  Thomas— "Dat's  all  rite;  ef  yo' 
hadn't  knowed  dat  yo'd  bin  askeerd  ter  ofiah 
to  fight  me." 

"But,  my  dear."  argued  Mr.  Rednose. 
"even  the  moon  gets  full  sometimes."  "True 
retorted  Mrs.  R.,  "but  when  the  moon  gets 
full  it  has  the  decency  to  stay  out  all  night  and 
not  come  roistering  home  in  that  condition, 
the  way  you  do." 

Mrs.  Youngbride—  "How  does  your 
breakfast  suit  you  this  morning,  darling?" 
Mr.  Youngbride — "Just  right!  I  tell  you,  Annie 
it  may  be  plebeian,  but  I  am  awfully  fond  of 
calfs  liver."  Mrs.  Youngbride — "Scam  I. 
Don't  you  think,  George,  it  would  be  real  nice 
and  economical  to  keep  a  calf,  then  we  can 


"The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard"  be- 
cause it  has  been  so  often  traveled. 

Unless  the  surgeon  gets  a  slash  at  hini,  a 
man  always  goes  through  life  on  his  last  legs. 

First  Dentist.— Are  you  meeting  with 
any  success?  Second  Dentist. — Oh,  I  am  pul- 
ling right  along. 

The  influenza  has  become  so  common 
that  it  is  no  longer  interesting.  It  is  a  sort  oi 
hoarse  chestnut,  so  to  speak. 

It  is  very  strange  that  among  those  who  set 
themselves  up  as  great  guns  the  ones  of  the 
smallest  caliber  are  the  biggest  bores. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  test  a  man  can  give 
'his  self-respect  is  to  sit  down  and  read  one  of 
his  own  love-letters  when  it  is  five  years  old. 

"Who  knows,"  asks  a  reflective  contem- 
porary, "what  the  year  1890  will  bring  forth?" 
Well  it  will  bring  July  4th,  and  that's  a  big  aod 
important  event. 

By  a  quick  shot  he  had  just  rescued  her 
from  the  clutches  of  a  bear.  "  What  were 
your  thoughts  when  bruin  commenced  to 
squeeze?"  was  his  inquiry.  **Oh,  Charlie,  I 
thought  of  you!" 

TEACHER.—'Johnnie.  what  part  of  speech  is 
nose?"  Johnnie:  "'Tain' t  enny."  "Ah,  but  it 
must  be."  "Mebbe  youm  is,  because  jrou  talk 
through  it,  but  the  only  part  of  speech  I've 
got  is  my  mouth." 

Augustus  (who  has  just  proposed  and  been 
accepted)— "And  will  you  alwasrs  trust  me. 
dearest?"  "Angelina— I  am  opposed  to  the 
baleful  influence  of  trusts.  Suppose  you  pat 
your  proposal  in  writing  and  avoid  possible 
misunderstandings." 

Caller — ''I  want  to  thank  ye  for  your  Com- 
pound Consumption  Cure,  mister.  My  bro- 
ther was  pretty  fur  gone  with  coughin'  and 
sich  when  we  heerd  of  your  cure.  He  only 
used  one  bottle."  Patent  Medicine  Fakir— 
"My  dear  sir,  you  delight  me" —  Caller— 
"Never  used  but  one  bottle.  He  croaked 
iust  after  he  took  the  last  dose." 

"My  dear,"  said  a  frightened  husband  to 
his  wife,  "where  did  you  get  that  bottje  of 
strychnine?"  "On  the  shelf  next  to  the  pepper- 
mint "  "Oh,  Lord!"  he  grbaned,  "I'veswal- 
lowed  it."  "Well,  for  goodness  sake,"  whis- 
|>ered  his  Wife,  "keep  4tiiet»  or  ydu'li  wake 
the  baby." 
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III. 

IN  ECHO  CANYON. 

LTHOUGH  in  the  future 
there  is  likely  to  be 
many  ways  of  enter- 
ing into  our  Terri- 
tory, Echo  Cafion 
will  always  seem  the 
tru  e  gateway  of 
Utah.  Past  its  mighty  red  walls  toiled 
the  weary  Pioneers  as  they  journeyed 
towards  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  1847; 
and  year  after  year  long  trains  of  emi- 
grants followed  the  roadw^ay  thus 
pointed  out.  Then  came  the  Pony 
Express,  the  stage  coach,  the  telegraph 
wire,  and  lastly  the  railway.  The 
place  did,  indeed,  seem  the  natural 
highway  into  our  mountain  valleys. 

Echo  Cafion  was  long  considered  one 
of  the  **Lions"  for  sight- seers  in  a  trip 
across  the  continent,  and  truly  it  is  so 
yet  An  English  writer  likens  it  to  a 
poem,  moving  along  in  a  series  of  in- 
comparable  stanzas.  "It  is  a  superb 
defile,"  he  says.  * 'There  is  nothing  like 
it  in  the  Himalayas  that  I  know  of,  nor 
m  the  Suliman  range.  In  the  Bolan 
Pass,  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  there  are 
intervals  of  equal  sublimity;  and  even 
as  a  whole  it  may  compare  with  it. 
But  taken  for  all  in  all — its  length  (some 
thirty  miles),  its  astonishing  diversity 


of  colors,  its  beauty .  as  well  as  its 
grandeur — I  confess  that  Echo  Cafion 
is  one  ol  the  masterpieces  of  Nature.*' 

Whether  we  accept  this  laudation 
in  full  or  not  (for  Utonians  are  con- 
noisseurs in  canon  scenery)  we  never- 
theless, will  not  fly  in  tlie  face  of 
those  who  sense  *'iis  many  features  of 
impressiveness — strong,  determinate 
color,  majestic  forms  and  novel  weird- 
ness,"  as  another  English  writer  puts 
it.  Perhaps  with  the  abundant  material 
we  have,  we  have  grown  somewhat 
callous  and  indiflerent  to  that  which 
strike  others  with  astonishment.  To 
those  who  have  never  before  looked 
upon  a  cafion,  Echo  must  certainly 
appear  a  very  wonderful  affair,  some- 
thing to  be  afterwards  talked  about 
and  be  used  to  make  stay-at-homes 
marvel  by  the  winter  fireside. 

But,  after  all,  the  sight  of  its  gaunt 
rocks  can  never  awake  in  the  mind  of  the 
tourist,  passing  quickly  by,  such  emo- 
tions as  were  felt  by  the  early  emigrants. 
After  having  spent  days,  weeks,  yes, 
months,  in  toiling  across  the  arid 
plains,  by  the  side  of  what  seemed  to 
them,  the  never  ending  Platte  and 
climbing  among  the  Rattlesnake  and 
Black  Hills,  towards  the  South  Pass,  it 
must  indeed  have  seemed  like  a  gate- 
way leading  into  a  haven  of  rest.  Chim- 
ney  Rock,  Laramie  Peak,  Echo  Canon, 
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The  Valley,  were  watchwords  during 
the  Fifties  and  early  part  of  the  Sixties. 

Thus,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen,  Echo 
Cafion  is  not  quite  what  it  was  in  those 
days  of  the  slow-moving  ox  and  the 
prairie  schooner. 

In  treating  of  such  a  piece  of  scenery, 
one  is  reminded  of  the  important  fad 
that,  more  or  less,  we  owe  much  of  our 
impression  of  such  a  place  to  what  we 
have  previously  seen  while  approach- 
ing it.  The  approach  to  Echo  Cafion 
is  through  a  very  dreary  piece  of 
country,  though  of  absorbing  interest 
to  the  geologist  and  palaeontologist. 
We  pass  over,  or  rather  by,  what  is 
conceded  by  scientists  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  exposed  portions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Continent.  The  region  contains 
vast  fields  of  fossil  remains  where  rich 
harvests  have  been  gathered  by  the 
palaeontologist  Prof.  Marsh  and  his 
party,  also  Prof.  Brewer,  unearthed 
there  rare  treasures  for  the  eastern 
museums,  among  them  a  huge  fossil 
turtle,  portions  of  a  pteradactyl,  sauri- 
ans,  and  an  animal  that  was  afterwards 
called  the  Uintah tfiehum,  a  sort  of 
six-horned  rhinoceros. 

So  we  are  prepared,  made  in  fit  mood 
to  enjoy  the  scenery  of  the  cafion,  as  a 
decided  relief  to  the  monotonous 
stretch  of  country  we  have  been 
passing  through.  Of  course  we  have 
seen  the  cliffs  at  Green  River,  and 
Church  Buttes,  but  then  they  are  some- 
what distant  and  in  nowise  interfere 
with,  or  spoil  the  eflfeiSl  of  the  tremen- 
dous walls  we  are  about  to  pass  by. 

W.  H.  Rideing,  who  wrote  up  the 
Pacific  Railways  for  the  London  Jour- 
nal, has  a  graphic  word  pi<Sure  which 
we  do  well  to  copy.  It  describes  the 
scene  from  the  clifi  tops,  from  where 
the  whole  of  the  defile  is  seen,  and  also, 
part  of  the  Uinta  and  Wasatch  range 
of  mountains. 


'*From  such  a  point  of  view  as 
Hanging  Rock,  or  from  the  ridges 
above  it,**  this  description  begins,  "a 
much  better  idea  of  what  one  may 
term  the  tumultuousness  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  may  be  obtained 
than  from  the  bed  of  the  cafion.  The 
earth  is  split  by  a  score  of  transverse 
ravines,  which  extend  like  blue  veins 
from  the  main  artery  and  mar  the  face 
of  the  country  with  shadow;  isolated 
columns,  positive  and  brilliant  in  color, 
stand  alone  in  their  chromatic  glory, 
witht)ut  a  visible  conne<5lion  with  the 
rock  from  which  they  were  originally 
detached;  odd  groups  of  conglomerate, 
much  like  inverted  wine  glasses  in 
shape  and  plainly  banded  with  several 
strata  of  color,  spurt  like  so  many 
monstrous  mushrooms;  and  clasping 
all  within  their  basin  are  the  circling 
mountains  of  the  Wasatch  and  Uinta 
Ranges — silvered  with  perpetual  snow 
on  their  acute  summits  and  beautifully 
blue  where  covered  with  pines.  We 
see  those  mountains  soar  from  the 
plains  at  a  bound,  so  to  speak,  fairly 
bristling  with  peaks  and  lateral 
ranges.*'     A  notable  scene. 

However,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere, 
we  prefer  to  see  the  cafion  from  below. 
The  traveler,  as  he  stands  by  the  ruined 
temples  of  Nile  or  lingers  in  the  man- 
made  caves  of  Elephanta,  feels  crushed 
beneath  the  weight  of  years  that  have 
passed  since  their  making.  What  then 
must  he  feel  as  he  looks  on  these  tower- 
ing walls  and  might  carvings — old  ere 
the  walls  of  Kamac  were  new  or  the 
language  of  the  Aryans  framed — 
gigantic  monoliths,  and  inspiring 
masonry,  rising  in  tiers  from  one  to  a 
hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  hung  at 
a  dizzy  attitude  in  the  blue  sky  above 
his  head. 

Cache  Cave,  which  all  old  settlers 
remember,  used  to  be  a  sort  of  waiting 
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room  to  Echo  Canon.  If  the  writer* s 
memory  serves  him  correftly,  it  was, 
arrive  at  the  cave  in  the  evening,  re- 
main then  for  the  night,  leave  on  the 
following  morning,  make  noon  camp 
at  the  head  of  Echo,  and  pass  down 
the  canon  in  the  afternoon.  So  he 
recalls  it  The  upper  part  of  the 
cafion  is  not  particularly  striking,  the 
rocks  being  low,  though  singular  in 
form,  and  of  a  sort  of  ashen  hue  becom- 
ing lower  down  of  a  terra  cotta  and 
lastly  red.  The  dwarf  cedar  thickly 
;notdes  the  hill-side,  though  at  last 
there  is  hardly  one  to  be  seen,  the 
rocks  standing  up  bare  and  gaunt — a 
sight  to  behold. 

Qear  shone  the  September  sunshine 
as  the  long  emigrant  train  wound 
slowly  along.  Slowly,  for  half  of  the 
cattie  were  footsore,  and  all  way- weary. 
Several  hours  were  consumed  in  the 
passing,  for  it  was  twilight  ere  the 
train  reached  the  mouth  and  camp 
fires  were  lit.  But  who  of  those  will 
ever  forget,  that  traversed  the  cafion 
in  that  way,  the  shouting,  the 
cracking  of  whips,  the  wild  halloas, 
that  resounded  along  the  line,  and  the 
echoes,  all  confused  by  the  multitude 
of  sounds,  and  passing  through  each 
other  like  the  concentric  lings  on  a 
still  pond,  when  we  throw  in  a  handful 
of  pebbles,  flying  from  cliff  to  clifi  or 
seeming  to  come  down  from  the  sky. 

"Ohark,  O  hear !  how  thin  and  clear. 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  goinj;:; 

0  sweet  and  far  from  clififand  scar 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowins: ! 

Wow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying  ! 

Blow,  bugle;  answer   echoes,    dying,  dying, 
dying." 

No  wonder  that  Tennyson's  Echo 
Song  is  recalled  by  the  place,  but,  it 
must  be  confessed  there  was  none  of 
the  **hornsol  Elfland  faintly  blowing," 
about  the  wild  hilarity  of  sounds  that 


were  sent  back  from  the  cliffs  that 
day. 

It  is  very  different  now,  to  again 
quote  from  what  we  said  in  **Utah 
Sights  and  Scenes.'*  **No  longer 
the  long  train  of  dust-covered  wag- 
ons, drawn  by  the  slow  and  patient 
oxen,  winds  through  the  deep  defile. 
No  longer  the  pony  express  or  the 
lumbering  stage  coach  brings  the 
quickest  word,  or  forms  the  fastest 
transport  between  the  inter- mountain 
r^on  and  the  *States. '  The  iron-steed 
and  the  Pullman  car  has  supplanted 
them  all;  and  daily  the  great  freight 
trains  gliding  down  the  caflon  bring 
more  merchandise,  representing  more 
wealth,  than  in  the  early  days  passed 
between  its  portals  in  a  year." 

Shrill  blows  the  whistle  as  the  train 
cuts  across  the  pioneer's  road,  and  the 
echoes  are  prolonged,  striking  against 
the  red  cliffs  to  rebound  from  height  to 
height  and  die  away  up  in  the  shaggy 
ravines.  The  "Steamboats"  are 
passed,  the  **Rock  of  Gibraltar,"  and 
the  **Monument  Rock,"  standing  , 
lonely  in  its  lonely  ravine.  We  flash 
by  wonders,  numerous  and  unnamed, 
while  the  afternoon  sun  streams  down 
slant  rays,  and  lights  up  the  southern 
side  of  the  cliffs,  which  cast  long  blue 
shadows  across  the  path.  The  some- 
what harsh  and  incongruent  colors  of 
rock  and  foliage  are  brought  into  har- 
mony, and  the  place  made  beautiful. 
The  mind  suddenly  receives  the  im- 
pression that  the  pidlures  presented  by 
the  cliffs  of  Echo  Canon  are  the  most 
noble  in  a  trip  from  sea  to  sea.  At 
last  the  locomotive,  giving  another 
resounding  whistle,  passes  around  a 
sharp  curve  by  the  famous  Pulpit 
Rock,  we  can  about  touch  it  as  we 
pass.  Then  we  enter  a  valley  running 
at  right  angles  to  the  cafion,  which  is 
the  Weber.     A  few    moments  more 
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and  the  train  slackens  its  speed  at  a 
small  cluster  of  houses  called  Echo 
City. 
The  engraving  which   accompanies 


this  writing  was  made  irom  a  sketch 
taken  near  the  entrance  of  a  side  glen 
about  a  mile  above  the  Gibraltar  Rock. 
Alfred  Lambourne. 


Long  ago,  a  beautious  maiden, 

With  arched  brow  and  lovely  form, 
Stood  upon  the  shore  of  ocean 

Beckoning  with  her  graceful  arm 
To  the  long  oppressed  and  weary, 

Far  beyond  the  sighing  sea, 
''Come  away  from  despots'  power: 

Come  to  Freedom!"  thus  spake  she. 


"Here  are  forests,  deep  and  shadowy; 

Here  is  ground  ne'er  touched  with  spade; 
Here  the  flowers  grow  ungathered; 

Here  a  grave  was  never  made. 
See  the  father,  here,  of  waters 

Rushing  on  toward  the  sea, 
Come  thou  over,  thou  oppressed  ones, 

I  am  lonely— come  to  me." 

And  her  voice  enchanted  many, 

Who  of  freedom  ne'er  had  heard, 
Then  there  came  to  live  beside  her 

Many  trusting  in  her  word. 
Woodlands  fell  before  their  axes. 

Earth  gave  forth  her  bounteous  store. 
Wildernesses  changed  to  cities. 

Happiness  dwelt  on  that  shore. 

Now,  Tyranny,  the  foe  of  Freedom, 
Watched  her  with  a  jealous  eye, 

Envied  her,  her  peaceful  gladness, 
Then  to  conquer  did  he  try; 
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Strove  to  drag  her  down  to  bondage — 
To  put  upon  her  chains  of  gall, 

But  she  writhed  in  mighty  power, 
And  at  length  burst  forth  from  thrall. 

Soon  she  spread  her  broad  dominions 

Over  all  this  western  land. 
Leading  forth  from  Tyrant's  power 

All  who  f«lt  his  iron  hand; 
Safe  ensconced  among  these  mountains, 

Loudly  did  her  children  sing; 
Sang,  "Forevermore  we're  ransomed 

From  Tyranny's  poisoned  sting." 


Nay,  see!  there  comes  across  the  mountains, 

Freedom's  enemy  once  more, 
Marching  on,  in  arms,  to  battle, 

Binding  down  as  in  days  of  yore. 
Faith  in  God  he  tries  to  strangle, 

Tramples  love  beneath  his  heel, 
Says,  "You  must  obey  my  mandates 

Or  my  sabre  you  shall  feel!" 

Come,  thou,  ever  youthful  maiden, 
Why  dost  hide  thy  peerless  face? 

Arise!  avenge  thy  children's  sufTering, 
Drive  Tyranny  from  out  this  place. 

Let  not  his  fangs  sink  any  deeper- 
Help  thy  children  to  be  free. 

Art  thou  sleeping,  lovely  maiden? 
Oh!  arise  in  majesty! 

E.  A.  Wilson. 

Spanish  Fork,  ^  j 
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THE  NOSE. 

An  ugly  person  may  have  fine 
eyes,  but  seldom  a  handsome  nose. 
•'Give  me  a  man  with  plenty  of  nose," 
said  Napoleon;  and  large  noses,  which 
are  neither  too  fleshy  nor  too  lean,  are 
generally  accepted  as  good  indications 
and  an  index  of  intelligence. 

The  author  of  **Notes  on  Noses" 
gives  precedence  to  the  Roman  or 
acquiline  nose,  as  denoting  an  ener- 
getic, resolute  and  ruling  mind,  and 
he  says:  "The  Greek  straight  nose 
indicates  refinement  of  character,  love 
for  the  fine  arts  and  belles  lettres,  as- 
tuteness, craft  and  a  preference  for  in- 
dircA  rather  than  dired  a6lion." 

But  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  many 
other  artists  prefer  the  straight  ridges 
or  Grecian  nose  as  the  only  perfeft 
one.  Alexander  the  Great  and  Napo- 
leon had  noses  neither  Roman  nor 
Grecian,  but  something  between  the 
two. 

According  to  Lavater,  *'a  nose 
whose  ridge  is  broad,  no  matter 
whether  straight  or  curved,  always 
announces  superior  faculties.  I  have 
never  been  deceived  in  it;  but  this 
form  is  very  rare.  There  are  also 
noses  that  are  not  broad  backed,  but 
small  near  the  forehead,  of  extraordi- 
nary powers;  but  their  power  is  rather 
dastic  and  momentary  than  produ6live. 
There  are,  indeed,  innumerable  excel- 
lent men  with  defeftive  noses,  but  their 
excellence  is  of  a  very  difierent  kind. 
I  have  seen  the  purest,  most  capable 
and  noblest  persons  with  small  noses 
and  hollow  in  profile;  but  their  worth 
most  consisted  in  suffering,  listening, 
learning  and  enjoying  the  beautiful  in- 
fluences of  imagination,  provided  the 
other  parts  of  the  form  were  well 
organized.     Noses,   on  the  contrary. 


which  are  arched  near  the  forehead  are 
capable  of  command,  can  rule,  act, 
overcome,  destroy.  Re6lilinear  noses 
may  be  called  the  keystone  between 
the  two  extremes.  They  equally  act 
and  suffer  with  power  and  tranquil- 
ity.** 

The  thick,  fleshy  nose,  with  a  good 
head,  is  held  to  suggest  joviality  and 
sensuality,  while  its  opposite,  the  lean, 
sharp  nose,  unless  it  is  due  to  the 
withering  of  age,  or  is  associated  with 
a  well  formed  head,  is  supposed  to  in- 
dicate a  miserly,  mean,  narrow  man. 
*  A  turned  up  nose,  with  wide,  obvious 
nostrils  is  an  open  declaration — so  far 
as  a  nose  can  make  one — of  an  empty, 
inflated  mind;  of  a  mind  in  w^hich  there 
is  but  the  spurious  imitation  of  that 
strength  and  loftier  pride  which  the 
wide  nostrils  in  a  well  formed  nose 
might  indicate.'* 

Turned  up  noses  in  choleric  men, 
with  high,  intelligent  foreheads,  the 
lower  part  arched,  with  a  projefting 
under  lip,  are  usually  harsh  and  des- 
potic. The  hawk  nose  signifies 
shrewdness  in  worldly  matters,  and 
adds  force  to  the  meaning  of  the  nar- 
row, concentrated  forehead,  symbolical 
of  singleness  of  purpose. 

It  is  usually  accompanied  by  narrow 
nostrils.  Says  Lavater:  **A  small 
nostril  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  timid 
spirit.  The  open  breathing  nostril  is  a 
certain  token  of  sensibility,  which  may 
easily  degenerate  into  sensuality.'* 
And  the  same  author  daclares  that 
noses  which  approach  the  perpendicu- 
lar form,  **suppose  a  mind  capable  of 
acting  and  suflering  with  energy  and 
calmness. ' ' 

Noses  which  are  much  turned  down- 
ward indicate  a  tendency  of  the 
thoughts  toward  the  earth.     If  such 
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pre  arched  in  the  upper  part  the  owner 
is  **fearful  and  voluptuous." 

**Noses  without  any  remarkable 
charafter,  without  curvature,  undula- 
tion or  assignable  delineation,  may  in- 
deed be  found  with  rational,  good  and, 
in  some  degree,  superior  charafters, 
but  never  with  such  as  are  truly  great 
and  excellent. 

**Many  flat,  snub  noses  may  be  met 
with  in  men  of  great  prudence,  dis- 
cretion and  abilities  ol  various  kinds, 
but  where  the  nose  is  very  small  and 
has  an  inappropriate  under  lip,  or 
where  it  exceeds  a  certain  degree  of 
flatness,  no  other  feature  can  rectify 
it.'* 

As  in  the  little,  immature  noses  o^ 
children,  or  the  flat,  broad  noses  of 
negroes,  the  small  snub,  pug,  flat  and 
up  turned  noses  indicate  (in  men) 
more  or  less  a  degree  of  defeflive  in- 
telledual  power  or  an  unfinbhed  intel- 
le<3ual  development. 

THE   MOUTH. 

The  niouth  is  full  of  charafter  and 
eloquent,  even  when  closed.  If  the 
lips  are  firm,  calm,  well  closed,  and 
without  constraint,  the  charader  is 
firm,  the  person  discreet  and  sensible. 
Openness  of  mouth  denotes  complaint, 
closeness,  courage,  resolution  and  for- 
titude. The  open  mouth  always  closes 
when  * 'clear  grit'*  is  called  into  aftion. 

Large,  well  defined,  well  propor- 
tioned lips  may  denote  an  inclination 
to  pleasure,  or  even  to  sensuality,  but 
they  are  seldom  or  never  seen  in  a  bad, 
fedse  countenance.  Very  fleshy  lips 
must  ever  have  to  contend  with  sen- 
suality, and  perhaps  with  indolence; 
the  thin,  sharp  drawn  lips  with  anxiety 
and  avarice.  A  hollow  in  the  middle 
of  the  under  lip  denotes  a  fanciful 
charafter." 

Very  thin  lips  closed  to  a  line,  indi- 


cate coldness,  precision,  industry, 
order,  and  if  drawn  upward  at  the 
ends,  vanity,  afie<5lation,  preteDsion; 
if  drawn  downward  at  the  ends,  malice 
and  contemptuousness.  The  latter  in- 
dications are  also  present  in  lips  of 
which  the  under  is  larger  and  more 
projedling  than  the  upper,  when  the 
ends  sink  obliquely  downward. 

All  disproportion  between  the  up- 
per and  under  lip  is  held  to  be  an  un- 
favorable indication.  Yet  a  mild, 
overhanging  upper  lip  usually  signifies 
goodness,  and  there  are  many  good 
persons    with  projefling  under  lips. 

A  small,  narrow  mouth  under  a 
small  nostril  is  given  as  a  sign  that  its 
prosessor  is  vain  and  easily  intimi- 
dated. 

The  lineament  extending  from  the 
sides  of  the  nostrils  down  toward  the 
ends  of  the  mouth  is  very  significant. 
It  is  held  to  be  a  sign  of  stupidity,  if 
it  is  curved  without  gradation  or  un- 
dulation; if  its  extremity  joins  without 
an  interval  the  ends  of  the  lips,  or  if  it 
is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  lips. 

THE  TEETH. 

Small,  thick,  short  teeth,  not  of  a 
pure  white,  are  said  to  denote  vital 
strength,  and  very  long  teeth  weak- 
ness and  pusillanimity.  White,  even 
teeth,  not  projefting  and  partiy  but 
not  entirely  visible  as  soon  as  the 
mouth  opens,  indicate  good,  sensible, 
candid,  faithful  men. 

THE  CHIN. 

Lavater  says:  *'When  the  chin  de- 
cisively indicates  good  sense  the  whole 
countenance  will  certainly  have  the 
charafler  of  discernment  and  under- 
standing. The  projedling  chin  ever 
denotes  something  positive,  and  the 
retreating  something  negative.  I 
have  never  seen  sharp  indendngs  in 
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the  middle  of  the  chin  but  in  men  of 
cool  understandings,  unless  something 
contradidory  appeared  in  the  coun- 
tenance." 

A  long,  broad,  thick,  bony  chin  is 
only  found  in  harsh,  proud,  violent 
and  overbearing  persons.  The 
pointed    chin    signifies    acuteness  or 


craft.  The  soft,  fat,  double  chin 
marks  the  epicure;  the  round  chin 
with  a  dimple  speaks  oi  benevolence. 
The  angular  chin  is  seldom  found  but 
in  discreet,  firm  and  well  disposed 
men.  Small  chins  denote  timidity, 
and  flatness  of  chin  coldness  of  dispo- 
sition. 


From  Harper* s  H^eekly, 

THE  EVOLhTION  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 


The  piano-forte,  like  the  violin,  is 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  monochord. 
But,  unlike  that  other  oflspring  of  the 
single-stringed  lyre — the  violin  having 
preserved  its  present  form  for  over  a 
century  and  a  half — ^the  piano  has  suc- 
cessively developed  from  its  first  con- 
struction to  its  present  one  by  various 
periods  of  inventive  genius.  More 
than  any  other  musical  instument  it  fe 
part  of  our  home  life.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  who  look  upon 
music  merely  as  an  amusement  and  not 
as  a  profession,  receive  whatever  mus- 
ical taste  they  possess  from  the  piano. 
The  populaf  airs  of  the  day,  of  the 
nursery,  of  college,  find  their  elabora- 
tion upon  this  evolution  of  the  mono- 
chord.  The  piano,  like  the  violin,  is 
oJ  Italian  origin;  but  it  is  a  remarkable 
feet  that  the  most  important  of  the  va- 
rious mechanical  additions  to  the  first 
"piano  et  forte**  have  been  largely  the 
result  of  the  fertile  genius  of  the  inven-  ^ 
tive  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  earliest  public  notice  of  a  piano- 
forte in  England  is  May  16,  1767, 
when  a  Covent  Garden  play-bill  chron- 
icles its  first  appearance  in  an  orchestra 
as  an  accompanying  instrument.  After 
Act  I.  of  the  **Beggar's  Opera,'*  the 
bill  announces  that  **Miss  Brickler  will 
sing  a  favorite  song  from  *Judith,*  ac- 


companied by  Mr.  Dibden  on  a  new  in- 
strument called  Piano  Forte.*'  As  a 
solo  instrument  it  appears  to  have  been 
used  for  the  first  time  in  London,  June 
2,  1768,  at  the  Thatched  House,  by 
John  Christian  Bach. 

The  invention  of  the  grand  piano  i^ 
generally  attributed  to  a  Dutchman, 
Americus  Baccers,  or  Backers,  in  1772, 
and  his  invention  was  ultimately  known 
as  the  **English  action" — as  it  was  al- 
ways called  abroad,  for  the  reason  that 
John  Broadwood,  of  the  great  firm  of 
London  piano  makers  of  that  name, 
with  his  apprentice,  Robert  Stodart, 
assisted  Backers  to  bring  this  action  to 
perfection — a  word  which  may  be  used 
unreservedly,  as  more  than  a  hundred 
years  have  passed  by  and  the  direct 
** English  action*'  has  not  yet  been  su- 
perceded. It  has  met  all  the  demands 
of  the  far  advanced  technique  of  the 
present  day.  Chopin  preferred  it  to 
any  other,  whether  made  by  Pleyel  in 
Paris  or  Broadwood  in  London.  Stod- 
art took  out  the  patent  in  1777  for  a 
combined  harpsichord  and  piano- forte, 
in  which  the  word  **grand"  is  first  en- 
countered as  applied  to  a  piano  forte. 

The  square  piano  was  made  by  Jo- 
hannes Zumpe,  a  German,  the  first  pro- 
bably about  1766;  whereas  the  upright 
piano  is  again  the  invention^f  an  Eng- 
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lishman,  one  Isaac  Hawkins,  who 
took  out  his  patent  in  1800.  The 
shape  was  perpendicular,  from  three  to 
four  leet  in  heij^ht,  descending  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  floor.  Prior  to  this 
there  had  been  upright  grands  patented 
by  John  Landreth  in  1787,  but  they 
were  merely  horizontal  instruments 
turned  up  on  end.  Hawkins's  patent 
included  two  important  ideas,  the  use 
of  coiled  strings  for  the  bass,  and  a 
sosHnente,  obtained  by  reiteration  of 
hammers  set  in  motion  by  a  roller. 
Then  followed  Robert  Wornum  **the 
younger,"  who  patented  one  diago- 
nally strung  in  181 1,  and  in  1813  madea 
vertical  one,  which  he  called  *  *harmon- 
ic,'*  although  he  did  not  finally  per- 
fect his  invention  until  1828,  his  so- 
called  **crank  action"  being  used  in 
France  and  Germany  to  this  day. 

The  perfedlion  of  the  grand  piano, 
as  far  as  its  constru6lion  in  wood  per- 
mitted, brought  forth  a  constellation  of 
remarkable  players,  which  included 
Clemen ti  and  Dussek,  Cramer  and 
Field,  Hummel  and  Ries.  Gradation 
of  power  was  the  great  desideratum  of 
the  player,  and  the  possibilities  of  this 
were  intimately  conne<5led  with  the 
freedom  of  the  wrist,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  disallowed;  also  that,  to 
give  elasticity  to  the  fingers,  they 
should  be  raised  in  order  to  descend, 
and  not  be  drawn  inward,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  old  Bach  touch. 

This  change  of  praftice  involved  a 
blow  by  the  hammer,  which  the  in- 
diflferent  Berlin  wire  of  that  time  could 
not  stand.  Thicker  wire  produced 
greater  strain  on  the  framing,  which 
the  wooden  cases  were  not  strong 
enough  to  resist.  The  use  also  of  two 
metals  in  the  stringing,  brass  and  iron, 
led  to  unequal  changes  in  the  tuning. 
To  solve  this,  a  young  Scotch  tuner 
named   William   Allen,  employed    at 


Stodart's,  set  himself.  He  soon  sue' 
ceeded  in  producing  a  complete  and 
satisfadlory  upper  framing  of  hollow 
tubes  in  combination  with  plates  of  iron 
and  brass,  bound  together  by  stout 
wooden  cross-bars,  the  whole  intended 
to  bear  the  pull  of  the  strings,  and  to 
meet,  by  give  and  take,  the  variations 
in  the  length  of  the  wires  due  to  alter- 
ation of  temperature. 

This  patent  was  taken  out  January 
15,  1820,  the  Stodarts  acquiring  the 
exclusive  rights  to  its  use.  Not  satis- 
fied, the  same  William  Allen  patented 
in  1 83 1  a  cast-iron  frame,  to  combine 
string  plate,  tension  bars,  and  wrest 
plank  in  one  casting.  This  important 
invention,  however,  did  not  find  the 
acceptance  which  it  deserved.  But 
Allen's  proposal  of  one  casting  had 
been  anticipated  in  the  United  States, 
where  Alpheus  Babcock,  of  Boston, 
patented,  in  1825,  a  cast  iron  frame  for 
a  square  piano.  Besides  this,  Conrad 
Meyer,  of  Philadelphia,  has  the  merit 
of  making  an  excellent  square  piano 
on  the  cast-iron  frame  formed  of  one 
piece  in  1833.  One  of  his  original  in- 
struments was  exhibited  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  in  1876,  and  again  m 
Paris  in  1878.  In  1837,  Jonas  Chicker- 
ing,  of  Boston,  improved  the  single 
casting,  and  since  that  time  the  various 
American  manufadurers  have  pro- 
gressed, until  now  they  lead  the  world 
as  piano-makers. 

The  improved  pedals  were  invented 
by  a  M.  Montal,  a  blind  Parisian  piano 
forte  maker,  who,  in  1862.  exhibited 
in  London  a  *'pedale  d'  expression," 
diminishing  the  range  of  the  hammers 
instead  of  shifting  them,  and  a  **pedale 
de  prolongement,*'  a  third  pedal, 
which  is  now  in  universal  use.  The 
repetition  aftion  is  the  invention  of 
the  French  maker  Sebastien  Erard, 
although  the  patent  was  taken  out  in 
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London  in  1821,  by  his  nephew  Pierre 
Erard.  The  period  of  the  piano-forte 
and  its  improvements  extends  from 
1598  to  the  present  day,  nearly  three 
centuries.  The  p'ano  possesses,  too, 
the  immense  advantage  of  having  of 
all  musical    instruments   the    largest 


library.  Almost  every  composer  has 
written  for  it  more  or  less,  and  its 
literature  is  therefore  unrivaled  in  rich- 
ness and  variety.  For  this  reason  the 
development  of  piano- forte  playing  has 
always  exercised  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  musical  afJe<5lions  of  the  public. 


COOKERy   AND    THE  ALCOHOL   HABIT. 


Among  the  various  causes  which 
lead  to  the  formation  of  the  alcohol 
habit,  poor  cookery  unquestionably 
holds  a  leading  place.  Our  markets 
are  supplied  with  everything  needed 
lor  human  food,  and  at  prices  the  low- 
est in  the  civilized  world;  our  laborers 
are  the  best  paid  in  the  world;  rich  and 
poor  are  therefore  able  to  supply  their 
tables  with  food  materials  of  the  best 
descriptions;  yet  it  is  a  melancholy  fa6l 
that  a  very  large  proportion,  probably 
much  the  greater  portion  of  these  mate- 
rials, are  so  injured  in  preparation  as  to 
be  utterly  unfit  for  food.  More  than 
this,  the  philosophy  of  nutrition  is  so 
imperfeftly  understood,  even  among 
the  most  intelligent  of  our  people,  that 
most  of  those  whose  food  may  be  pre- 
pared in  an  unobje<5lionable  manner, 
are  still  unable,  from  ignorance,  to 
seleft  such  articles  as  will  best  subserve 
their  needs.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  well-paid  but  poorly  fed  laborer 
goes  to  the  beer  saloon  for  something 
to  supply  the  want  caused  by  the  im- 
proper adjustment  and  poor  quality  of 
his  food.  The  hard  workmg  mechanics 
and  farmers,  though  perhaps  the  best 
served  of  any  classes  of  our  citizens, 
except  the  very  wealthy,  still  manage 
to  destroy  much  of  the  value  of  their 
food  by  ignorant  cookery  or  more 
ignorant  methods  of  eating,  and  the 


result  is  a  premature  breaking  down, 
a  craving  for  something  which  the  table 
does  not  supply,  and  which  the  tem- 
porary stimulous  given  by  alcohol  leads 
the  afflifted  one  to  suppose  may  be 
found  in  the  bottle. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs 
lies  in  the  more  rational  education  of  our 
daughters.  Thf  whole  drift  of  our  pres  - 
ent  educational  methods,  both  secular 
and  religious,  is  to  cultivate  the  idea  that 
the  intelleft  and  soul  are  everything, 
the  body  nothing.  Were  it  possible 
to  develop  a  sound  mind  in  opposition 
to  the  laws  governing  the  health  of  the 
body — laws  of  equally  divine  origin 
with  those  relating  to  the  moral  con- 
duA  of  mankind — this  idea  might  be 
rational;  but  the  mind  and  soul  live 
not  until  first  bom  in  a  material  body; 
their  highest  intelle6lual  capacity  is 
only  realized  in  conne6lion  with  physi- 
cal health;  and  transgression  against 
the  laws  which  govern  the  welfare  of 
the  body  is  no  less  sin  than  transgres- 
sion against  the  moral  laws  by  which 
society  is  bound  together.  When  this 
shall  have  been  recognized,  and  our 
daughters  shall  be  taught  that  the 
highest  and  holiest  study  of  woman- 
hood is  that  of  the  laws  of  life;  when 
they  shall  see  that  the  art  of  cookery  is 
yet  more  noble  and  ennobling  than 
those  of  music  and   painting;   when 
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they  shall  learn  that  it  is  better  to 
understand  the  true  lunftions  of  food 
and  clothing  than  to  be  versed  in  all  the 
literature  of  the  ancients,  then  we  shall 
enter  upon  an  era  when  * 'prohibition" 
shall  be  useless,  because  needless. 

Such  an  education  by  no  means  im- 
plies a  return  to  the  drudgery  of  which 
so  many  housewives  complain.  It 
means  a  deep  and  reverent  study  of 


the  divine  law — that  written  in  the  book 
of  nature  equally  with  that  which  has 
come  through  revelation.  It  means 
the  making  of  our  daughters  true 
helpmeets,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
mentally,  morally,  physically,  with 
the  sons  who  are  now  so  eagerly  grasp- 
ing the  truths  of  this  new  book,  so 
recently  opened  before  us. 


TOO  MUCH  'ISTORy, 


Some  years  ago  one  of  the  best  Amer- 
ican miners  on  the  Comstock  was  invited 
by  three  Comishmen  to  a  Christmas 
dinner.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  the  Ameri- 
can, whom  we  shall  designate  as  Bill, 
appeared  at  the  cabin  occupied  by  the 
Comishmen.  A  fine  meal  was  smok- 
ing on  the  table,  and  there  was  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  beer,  whisky,  and  ci- 
gars. After  ample  justice  had  been 
done  to  the  dinner  and  cigars  had  been 
lighted,  the  conversation  drifted  into  a 
discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  old 
England  and  America.  The  Comish- 
men were  **feeling  their  oats, "and  were 
very  boastful  and  vainglorious.  One 
of  them  said  that  the  American  beef 
wasn't  worth  eating — notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  had  just  got  away  with 
about  three  solid  pounds  of  it — and  that 
the  beer  was  only  fit  to  drown  cats  in. 
Another  took  up  the  strain  and  asserted 
that  one  Ehglbh  soldier  could,  alone 
and  unaided,  whip  ^v^  Americans.  Bill 
grew  naturally  restive  at  the  tone  the 
conversation  had  assumed,  but  the  laws 
of  hospitality  for  a  time  kept  him  silent. 
This  last  assertion  was,  however,  more 
than  flesh  and  blood  could  bear,  and  he 


fired  up  and  asked  his  entertainer  if  he 
had  ever  heard  of  the  batde  of  New  Or- 
leans, where  General  Jackson  with 
4. 000  men  had  licked  a  British  force  of 
8,000.  **Ho,"  said  the  Cornishman, 
''that's  a  lie."  *'But,"  retorted  Bill, 
**read  history  and  you  will  find  it  to  be 
a  fact.  *  *  *  Dam  your  history, ' '  replied 
the  Cornishman,  **do  you  suppose  I 
would  read  your  bloody  Hamerican 
lies?"  '*Well,"  retorted  Bill,  losing  aU 
his  patience,  **ril  give  you  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  one  American  can  do," 
and  springing  to  his  feet,  with  three 
well-directed  blows  straight  from  the 
shoulder  he  knocked  the  three  Com- 
ishmen into  a  heap.  Then,  realizing 
what  he  had  done,  and  knowing  that 
as  soon  as  they  recovered  they  would 
make  it  particulaly  warm  for  him,  he 
grabbed  his  hat  and  took  an  abrupt  de- 
parture, omitting  the  usual  formality  of 
saying  *  *good-bye. ' '  When  the  Com- 
ishmen slowly  recovered  consciousness, 
feeling  as  though  a  piledriver  had 
stmck  them  in  the  head,  and  looked 
around  and  saw  that  Bill  had  vanished* 
one  of  them  slowly  said,  **Boys,  that 
fellow  Bill  knows  a  blamed  sight  more 
about  'istory  than  we  do." 
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HEZEKIAH'S  MISTAKE, 


The  short  winter  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  the  fire  on  the  wide  hearth 
at  the  north  end  ol  the  little  school- 
house,  where  Eben  Watson  reigned 
supreme,  burned  low. 

"Hezekiah  Griggs,*'  said  the  master, 
looking  over  his  glasses  in  a  way  that 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  having 
lour  eyes  instead  of  two,  **stop  whitlin' 
the  desk  and  take  that  gum  out  of 
your  mouth,  and  then  go  and  bring  m 
some  wood." 

The  person  addressed  turned  away 
his  admiring  gaze  from  the  capital  G 
at  which  he  had  been  industriously 
laboring  during  the  last  half- hour, 
hastily  slipped  his  knife  into  his  capa- 
cious trousers'  pocket,  and  mentally 
resolving  to  make  the  other  letters  of 
his  name  the  next  morning,  rose  and 
moved  slowly  toward  the  door. 

A  big,  awkward,  shambling  boy  was 
Hezekiah  Griggs,  with  plenty  of  brains 
and  very  little  upon  which  to  exercise 
them.  He  had  studied  the  reader  and 
the  speller  and  the  grammar  till  he 
knew  them  by  heart.  He  had  gone 
through  the  arithmetic,  and  had  at 
length  graduated  into  the  history  class, 
much  to  his  own  satisfadlion  and 
greatly  to  the  joy  of  Grandfather 
Griggs,  with  whom  he  lived. 

Having  thus  nearly  completed  the 
circle  of  prescribed  studies,  Hezekiah 
found  time  hang  rather  heavy  on  his 
hands,  and  occasionally  varied  the 
monotony  of  school  life  by  some  in- 
genious plan  ol  amusement  particularly 
trying  to  the  master. 

Hezekiah  made  his  way  to  the 
woodpile,  and  shortly  afterwards  re- 
turned bearing  an  enormous  armful  of 
wood,  and  having  both  his  pockets 
filled  with   icicles,    which  he  intened 


distributing  among  the  little  boys  on 
the  back  forms. 

But  his  benevolent  designs  were 
frustrated  by  the  ever-vigilant  master, 
and  ere  he  could  reach  his  seat  the 
command  was  given,  * 'History  class 
stand  up." 

Hezekiah  was  startled.  He  remem- 
bered suddenly  that  he  had  not  learned 
his  lesson,  that  the  book  was  lost,  and 
that  instead  of  looking  for  it,  he  had 
occupied  himself  otherwise. 

There  was  a  grim  smile  on  the  face 
of  the  stern  preceptor  as  he  noted  the 
consternation  depicted  on  the  face  ot 
his  pupil,  but  he  said  nothing. 
Hezekiah  took  hts  place  in  the  history 
class.  The  master  ran  his  eyes  along 
the  line,  opened  the  history,  adjusted 
his  speftacles  so  that  he  could  look 
through  them  at  the  book  and  over 
them  at  his  class,  and  began: 

**Eli  Hanscom,  who  built  Fort 
Necessity?" 

•* Washington,  sir." 

•*Quite  right.  Now  Jane  Parker 
will  tell  me  why  Washington  built 
Port  Necessity." 

Jane  hesitated,  and  finally  decided 
that  it  was  a  case  of  necessity. 

* 'Just  so,"  said  the  master,  with  a 
bland  smile.  * 'Hezekiah  Griggs,  why 
was  it  a  case  of  necessity?' ' 

Hezekiah  could  not  tell.  He  had 
the  good  sense  not  to  attempt  to  tell 
what  he  didn't  know,  and  stood  in 
mute  dejeftion  while  the  master  re- 
garded him  with  a  look  of  mingled 
disapprobation  and  triumph. 

"Next  boy." 

The  next  boy  was  able  to  explain 
the  matter  satisfaftorily. 

"Go  up,"  said  the  master  in  very 
distinft  tones,    and  the    "Mxt  boy" 
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obeyed,  while  Hezekiah,  conscience- 
stricken  and  remorseful,  slipped  into 
his  companion's  place  a  foot  nearer  to 
the  open  fireplace. 

The  master  continued  his  questions 
till  he  reached  the  foot  of  his  class,  and 
then,  returning  to  the  starting-point, 
repeated  the  performance.  This  was 
done  many  times,  and  on  each  oc- 
casion Hezekiah  failed  ingloriously, 
while  every  fresh  remove  brought  him 
nearer  to  the  glowing  fire. 

He  was  growing  decidedly  un- 
comfortable. He  knew  well  what  an 
unprepared  lesson  meant,  for  in  those 
days  no  weak  leniency  was  shown  to 
delinquents.  To  be  sure,  this  was  the 
first  recitation  Hezekiah  had  missed 
during  the  term,  but  was  not  that  an 
aggravation  of  offense?  Since  he  had 
managed  so  long  without  failing,  why 
fail  at  all? 

Hezekiah  was  aware  that  as  soon  as 
the  class  was  dismissed  he  would 
receive  a  not  altogether  unmerited 
flogging.  He  was  perspiring  at  every 
pore.  The  icicles  with  which  he  had 
meant  to  refresh  the  thirsty  occupants 
of  the  back  seats  melted  in  the  intense 
heat,  and  a  tiny  stream  of  icy  water 
trickled  slowly  from  the  extremity  of 
either  pocket,  and  formed  a  miniature 
pool  in  the  bottom  of  each  cowhide 
boot. 

The  young  oflfender  was  grpwing 
desperate,  and  when  at  last  the  mas- 
ter, having  dismissed  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  history  class,  turned  to  him 
with  the  command,  *Take  off  your 
coat,  sir!' '  the  boy  stepped  forward  and 
obeyed  with  a  feeling  of  adlual  relief 

** Your  conduA  has  been  most  rep- 
rehensible, sir!"  said  the  master, 
pushing  up  his  coat-sleeve  and  testing 
the  strength  of  his  ruler,  while  thirty 
pairs  of  eyes  gazed  spellbound,  and 
awful  silence  reigned. 


**Most  reprehensible,  sir!"  he  re- 
peated, and  the  ruler  fell  with  a  thwack 
which  sent  the  blood  tingling  through 
every  vein  in  the  culprit's  body. 

Hezekiah  never  knew  exadly  what 
happened  after  that.  He  remembered 
that  an  insane  desire  for  vengeance 
overcame  him.  He  wanted  to  thrash 
the  master,  to  thrash  the  whole  school 
Before  the  weapon  could  descend  a 
second  time,  he  sprang  at  his  assailant 
with  clenched  fists  and  blazing  eyes. 

There  was  a  moment  of  breathless 
silence  while  the  angry  master  collared 
his  refra<5lory  pupil  and  shook  him  as 
a  terrier  shakes  a  rat  Then  the  flat- 
sided  ruler  was  once  more  brought  into 
adive  play  upon  the  back  of  Hezekiah 
Griggs. 

*'Now,  sir,"  said  the  master,  when 
at  length,  becoming  weary  of  such 
severe  exertion,  he  relaxed  hb  hold  on 
Hezekiah' s  coat-collar,  ''take  your 
seat  and  learn  your  history!" 

Heedless  of  the  command,  the  boy 
seized  his  jacket,  and  snatching  his 
cap  from  its  peg  on  the  wall,  made  a 
rush  for  the  door.  He  gained  it  with- 
out opposition,  and  before  the  aston- 
ished master  had  time  to  recover  from 
his  surprise  was  racing  along  the  high- 
way towards  home. 

Into  the  big,  roomy  kitchen,  where 
Grandfather  Griggs  himself  sat  in  a 
great  arm-chair  conning  the  ]^eekfy 
News,  with  Grandmother  Griggs  close 
by  paring  apples,  he  dashed  like  a 
runaway  engine. 

"Why,  Hezekiah!"  exclaimed  the 
good  oid  woman,  looking  somewhat 
startled.  '  'A  body'd  think  you'dbeen 
fired  from  a  cannon  by  the  way  you 
come  flyin'  in!     What's  happened?" 

Hezekiah  sat  down  and  began  to 
explain. 

**You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  run 
away  from  school!"  said  the  old  man, 
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when  the  boy  had  reached  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  his  narrative.  **0 
Hezekiah!" 

The  exclamation  was  full  of  sorrow- 
ful  surprise,    and     Hezekiah's    eyes 

fen.  ^ 

**rm  not  going  back  to  school  any 
more,'*  ht  said,  doggedly. 

He  did  not  dare  look  up,  for  he 
knew  the  old  man  had  set  his  heart 
upon  his  becoming  an  educated  man, 
and  he  expefted  him  to  be  very  angry; 
but  grandfather  took  off  his  glasses, 
wiped  them  and  said: 

'•Well,  Hezekiah,  we  wont  talk 
about  it  to-night.  You'd  best  go  to 
the  bam  and  *thrash*  pease  till  sup- 
per-time, and  we'll  settle  this  matter 
about  the  school  to-morrow." 

Hezekiah  obeyed.  He  went  about 
till  dark  looking  triumphant.  Stay- 
ing away  from  school  was  next  thing 
to  beating  the  master.  He  slept  well, 
and  arose  firm  in  his  determination 
not  to  return  to  school.  When  his 
grandfether  called  him  aside  after 
breakfast,  and  tried  to  convince  him 
that  he  was  wrong,  Hezekiah  was  still 
resolute. 

'•Well,  Hezekiah,"  the  old  man 
said  at  last,  * 'since  your  mind's  made 
up,  there's  no  use  of  urging  you 
further.  I'd  been  glad  enough  il 
you'd  have  gone,  and  if  you'd  have 
stuck  to  it  I  wound' t  have  minded  a 
year  or  two  at  college  to  finish  off 
with.  As  it  is,  you'll  have  to  earn 
your  living  in  some  other  way,  and  I 
suppose  the  sooner  you  set  about  it 
the  better." 

•'I'm  willing  to  work,  grandfather," 
Hezekiah  said,  in  some  surprise. 

"Yes,  I  know,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  it  Silas  Jones  would  give  you 
a  job  for  a  month  or  two.  He  was 
saymg  he'd  like  to  get  a  boy  to  do 
chores,  and  although  you  ain't  much 


used  to  work  if  you  get  round  spry 
you  might  suit  him." 

••Grandfather—" 

••Or,"  continued  the  old  man.  ••if 
you'd  just  as  soon  thresh  peas  I'll 
hire  you  myself  I'll  give  you  every 
tenth  bushel  and  you  can  pay  me  a. 
dollar  and  a  half  a  week  for  your 
board.     What  do  you  say  to  that?" 

••Just  as  you  like,  grandfather." 

'•Very  well!  Then  we'll  call  it  a 
bargain,  and  when  you're  through 
with  that  may  be  something  else  will 
turn  up,  and  if  you  should  be  out  of  a 
job  why  your  little  room  will  be  ready 
for  you,  and  I  won't  charge  a  cent 
more  than  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week, 
seein'  it's  you,  Hezekiah." 

Hezekiah  was  disagreeably  sur- 
prised at  the  turn  aflairs  had  taken.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  his 
grandfather,  who  had  cared  for  him 
ever  since  he  was  left  a  helpless  little 
orphan  ten  years  before,  would  cast 
him  off  simply  because  he  had  tried  ta 
thrash  the  master  and  wouldn't  go  to 
school . 

But  he  started  for  the  barn,  trying 
very  hard  to  look  as  if  things  were 
turning  out  exaflly  as  he  had  expefled 
they  would.  He  even  managed  to 
whistle  faintly  as  he  passed  the  window, 
through  which  he  felt  certain  his 
grandfather  was  regarding  him,  but 
the  last  melancholy  note  died  away 
long  before  he  reached  the  bam. 

Hezekiah  never  knew  before  that 
his  grandfather  had  harvested  so  many 
peas.  There  they  were,  brown  and 
crisp  and  inviting,  piled  in  rough,  un- 
even masses  to  the  top  of  either  mow, 
and  stowed  away  on  the  beams  above 
him. 

The  boy  tossed  down  a  great  heap 
into  the  middle  of  the  threshing  floor, 
picked  up  his  flail  and  began  oper- 
ations.    But  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to 
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make  himself  believe  that  he  liked  to 
thresh  peas. 

He  tried  to  buoy  himself  up  with  the 
thought  that  he  was  earning  money, 
but  long  before  night  even  this  hope 
failed  him,  as  he  began  to  realize  that 
unless  he  got  along  considerably  faster 
than  he  was  then  doing  he  would  barely 
earn  his  board. 

He  kept  steadily  at  his  task  for  a 
week,  and  then  cleaned  up  and  meas- 
ured what  he  had  threshed, — exactiy 
forty  bushels, — of  which  his  share,  of 
course,  was  four  bushels.  Peas  were 
worth  sixty  cents  a  bushel;  accordingly, 
he  had  earned  two  dollars  and  forty 
cents.  After  paying  his  board  he  would 
have  ninety  cents  left, — an  average  of 
fifteen  cents  a  day. 

It  was  discouraging.  Grandfather 
Griggs  said  not  a  word,  but  the  boy 
knew  well  that  if  he  would  only  ac- 
knowledge himself  in  the  wrong  and 
promise  to  go  back  to  school  and  obey 
the  master,  the  old  place  in  his  grand- 
father's heart  and  home  was  ready  lor 
him. 

But  pride  would  not  permit  him  to 
yi^ld,  and  all  through  the  short  De- 
cember days,  and  the  first  month  of  the 
new  year,  the  regular  clip  clap  of  the 
flail  was  heard  without  intermission, 
and  the  heap  of  peas  in  the  granary 
grew  and  grew  till  it  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels. 

Hezekiah  had  almost  completed  his 
task  and  was  rejoicing  to  think  that  he 
and  the  flail,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
long-standing  fellowship,  he  cordially 
hated,  were  about  to  part  company. 

A  boy  is  something  like  a  colt.  Noth- 
ing is  so  well  calculated  to  drive  the 
nonsense  out  of  his  head  and  make 
him  trustworthy,  as  a  litde  regular  work. 
Hezekiah  did  not  know  this,  but  he 
was  quite  conscious  that  he  did  not  feel 
as  he  had  felt  six  weeks  before. 


He  had  been  doing  some  hard  think- 
ing while  engaged  in  swinging  the  flail, 
and  had  begun  to  see  that  he  was  not 
altogether  the  fine  fellow  he  had  always 
imagined  himself  to  be. 

He  had  worked  harder  at  this  job  of 
threshing  peas  than  he  had  ever  done 
at  anything  before,  and  yet  his  earnings 
were  barely  sufficient  to  board  and 
clothe  him  while  thus  engaged.  He 
thought  the  matter  over  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  owed  his  grand- 
father something  for  all  those  years  of 
helpless  childhood,  wherein  the  old 
man's  love  and  care  had  been  watchfiil 
and  unremitting. 

Hezekiah  had  a  conscience.  It  was 
like  every  other  boy's  conscience,  fiiU 
of  contradictions  and  absurdities,  but 
for  all  that  it  pointed  out  that  the  least 
he  could  render  to  his  grandfather  for 
all  his  kindness,  was  a  willing  obedience. 

He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
do  it,  and  as  he  wielded  the  flail  above 
the  last  * 'flooring"  he  was  bravely  re- 
solving to  tell  his  grandfather  all  that 
was  in  his  heart.  So  deeply  engrossed 
was  he  in  pondering  over  his  good  res- 
olution, that  he  did  not  observe  a  dark 
shadow,  which  fell  between  him  and  the 
sun-light  that  streamed  through  the 
open  door,  till  a  voice  said: 

*'Well,  Hezekiah,  you're  just  about 
done,  I  see." 

The  boy  looked  up  and  saw  the  be- 
nevolent face  of  his  good  grandfather 
smiling  down  upon  him. 

* 'You've  done  well — very  well," 
continued  the  old  man,  approvingly. 
**rd  no  idea  that  you  would  keep  at  it 
till  they  were  all  finished.  I  believe 
there's  the  makin'  of  a  man  in  you  aftf  r 
all,  Hezekiah.  What  were  you  think- 
in'  of  goin'  at  next?" 

The  blood  rushed  to  the  boy's  fore- 
head and  his  heart  beat  wildly,  but  he 
managed  to  say,  ''I'm  a  mean  sneak, 
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grandfather,  but  \i  you'd  just  as  soon,  I 
believe  Til  go  back  to  school/* 

"All  right/'  returned  the  old  man, 
calmly,  "Fd  just  as  lief.'* 

And  so,  after  all,  things  turned  out 
very  much  as  Grandfather  Griggs  had 
intended  they  should.  Hezekiah  went 
back  to  school,  took  his  whipping  for 
running  away,  finished  his  course  in 


the  history  class,  and  in  due  time  went 
to  college. 

He  became  a  prosperous  city  physi- 
cian, and  still  lives  to  tell  his  grandchil- 
dren of  the  fun  they  used  to  have  in  the 
little  log  school-house  years  ago,  and 
they  often  laugh  together  over  the  mis- 
take he  made  the  time  he  undertook  to 
thrash  the  master. 

Sarah  Longhurst. 


From  the  Scientific  American. 

CbRIOUS   TABLETS  IN  CLAY, 


Professor  Sayce,  lecturing  at  Man- 
diestei  recently,  said  a  marvelous  dis- 
covery had  lately  been  made  in  Egypt. 
They  had  been  suddenly  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  civilized  world  as  it  ex- 
isted in  the  days  when  the  Israelites 
were  groaning  under  the  burdens  of 
their  Egyptian  taskmasters.  They 
could  handle  the  very  letters  that  were 
written  by  the  princes  and  governors  of 
Canaan  when  as  yet  Joshua  was  unborn, 
and  they  could  trace  the  course  of 
events  that  led  to  the  mission  of  Moses 
and  the  exodus  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 
On  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Nile  was  a 
big  line  of  mounds,  known  to  the  na- 
tives under  the  name  of  Tel-le-  Amama. 
About  two  years  ago  some  natives, 
while  going  on  with  their  work  of  dis- 
interment, discovered  among  the  foun- 
dations a  number  of  day  tablets  covered 
with  characters  the  like  of  which  had 
not  previously  been  seen  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  He  was  able  to  see  some  that 
were  half  obliterated,  and  found  that 
they  consisted  of  letters  and  dispatches 
written  in  Babylonian  characters  and  in 
the  language  of  Babylon.     Some  of  the 


letters  showed  that  they  must  have 
been  written  about  1430  B.C.,  or  about 
a  hundred  years  earlier  than  the  date 
assigned  by  Egyptologists  to  the  Ex- 
odus. 

It  was  sufficiently  startling  to  learn 
that  at  this  early  period  ol  history 
the  chief  sovereigns  of  the  civilized 
world,  separated  though  they  were 
from  one  another  by  vast  tracts  of  coun- 
try, were  nevertheless  carrying  on  an 
active  correspondence.  But  a  greater 
surprise  was  yet  to  come.  Not  only 
did  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
correspond  with  the  Egyptian  monarch 
in  the  language  and  writing  of  their  own 
country,  but  continuous  literary  inter- 
course in  the  same  language  and  writ- 
ing was  being  carried  on  throughout 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  West- 
ern Asia;  in  short,  the  whole  civilized 
world  of  the  past  was  as  closely  knit  to- 
gether in  literary  intercourse  as  they 
are  in  these  modern  days  of  the  penny 
post.  Nothing  could  happen  in  the 
distant  world  or  far  Orient  without  its 
being  immediately  communicated  to 
the  Egyptian  court. 
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AT  THE   TAVERN. 

HENRY. 

What'll  you  have,  John,— 

Cider  or  gin? 
Or  something  stronger? 

Walk  right  in. 
Hurry  up,  landlord, 

With  main  and  might, 
And  don't  make  a  thirsty  man 

Wait  all  night  I 

Not  any  cider  ? 

And  ale  won't  do  ? 
A  brandy-smash,  then,— 

Glasses  for  two ! 
And  mind  you,  landlord. 

Mix  it  strong, 
And  don't  keep  us  waiting  here 

All  night  long. 

Not  any  brandy  ? 

Landlord,  drum 
Something  or  other  up. 

Got  any  rum  ? — 
Step  about  lively  !— 

Hot  and  strong, 
And  don't  keep  us  waiting  here 

All  night  long. 

Not  any  toddy  ? — 

Not  the  least  little  bit  ? 
Whiskey  and  water,  then, — 

That  must  be  it ! 
Step  about,  landlord, 

We're  all  right, 
And  don't  make  a  thirsty  man 

Wait  all  night. 

What's  wrong  now,  John  ? 

Come,  sit  down. 
Don't  you  like  white  sugar? 

Then  have  brown : 
And,  landlord,  hark  ye, 

Cigars  and  a  light, 
And  don't  keep  us  waiting  here 

Quite  all  night. 

JOHN 

What'll  I  have,  man  ? 

The  right,  to  be  sure. 
To  keep  all  the  sense  that 

God  gave  me  secure  : 
The  right  to  myself,  man; 

And,  in  the  next  place, 
The  right  to  look  all 

Honest  men  in  the  face. 


So,  waiter,  you  need  not 

Be  off  on  the  run, 
Till  I've  countermanded 

All  orders  but  one  : 
No  liquor,  no  sugar. 

Nor  brown,  nor  yet  white; 
And  don't  fetch  cigars  in, 

And  don't  fetch  a  light. 

We're  on  our  way  home 

To  our  children  and  wives, 
And  wouldn't  stay  plaguing  them, 

Not  for  our  lives. 
Fetch  only  the  water; 

The  rest  is  all  wrong  : 
We  can't  take  the  chances 

Ofstaying  too  long. 

Alicb  Gary. 

THE   fox'  S  ADVICE. 

A  POOR  old  farmer,  being  in  want  of 
fuel,  took  his  horse  and  sled  and  went 
off  to  the  forest  to  get  a  load.  There  he 
met  a  huge  bear,  that  said  to  him, 
**Out  with  your  horse,  or  Til  devour 
all  your  sheep  before  summer." 

**0  dear!  dear!"  said  the  farmer; 
*  *there  is  not  a  stick  of  fire- wood  in  the 
house.  You  must  let  me  draw  home  a 
load  of  wood,  else  we  shall  Ireeze  to 
death.  Til  bring  the  horse  to  you  to- 
morrow morning." 

**All  right,  it's  a  bargain,"  said  the 
bear ;  *  'on  those  tertns  you  may  take  the 
wood  home.  But  if  you  don't  come 
back,  you  shall  lose  all  your  sheep." 

So  the  man  loaded  his  sled  and  hur- 
ried homeward,  not  very  well  pleased 
with  the  bargain,  as  may  be  imagined. 
Just  then,  a  fox  met  him. 

*  *  Why .  what  is  the  matter?' '  said  the 
fox.   **What  makes  you  look  so  sad?" 

**Well,  ii  you  want  to  know,"  re- 
plied the  man,  '*I  met  a  bear  in  the 
woods,  just  now,  who  made  me  prom- 
ise to  bring  my  horse,  Dobbin,  back  to 
him  to-morrow;  otherwise,  he  says  he 
will  kill  all  my  sheep  before  summer." 

"Nonsense!  nothing    more   serious 
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than  that?*'  said  the  fox.  **lf  you  will 
butg^ive  me  your  fattest  lamb,  I  will  de- 
liver you  from  the  bear." 

The  farmer  was  willing  enough  to  do 
that,  if  the  fox  would  save  old  Dobbin 
for  him. 

"When  you  meet  the  bear  in  the 
woods  to-morrow,'*  said  the  fox,  **ri 
make  a  clatter  in  the  bushes  near  you; 
and  when  the  bear  asks  what  that  is, 
you  must  say,  **  *  It  is  Peter,  the 
marksman,  and  he  is  the  best  shot  in 
the  world.*  After  that,  I  will  manage 
matters  for  you.*' 

The  next  day,  the  old  man  set  off  to 
the  forest,  where  he  found  the  bear 
waitm^. 

Just  then,  a  noise  wa3  heard  in  the 
bashes. 

"Hist!  what's  that?"  said  the  bear. 

'•Oh.  that's  Peter,  the  marksman," 
said  the  man:  **they  say  he  is  the  best 
shot  in  the  world." 

"Have  you  seen  any  bears  about 
here?"  shouted  a  voice  from  the  bushes. 

"Say  no,sayno!"whispered  the  bear. 

'No,  I  haven* t  seen  any,*'  said  the 
man. 

"What  is  that,  then,  standing  be- 
side your  sled?"  asked  the  voice. 

*'Say  it's  an  old  fir  stump,"  said  the 
bear,  again. 

*'0h,  it's  only  an  old  fir  stump," 
said  the  farmer. 

'  'In  our  country,  we  roll  such  stumps 
on  our  sleds. ' '  shouted  the  voice.  "  I'  11 
come  and  help  you,  if  you  can't  do  it 
yourself." 

"Say  you  can  do  it  yourself,**  said 
the  bear.  "No,  thank  you,*'  said  the 
man ;  *  *I  can  do  it  myself;  and  he  rolled 
the  bear  onto  the  sled. 

"We  always  bind  stumps  fast  to  our 
sleds,  in  our  country,''  said  the  voice. 
"Shall  I  come  and  help  you?*' 

"Say  no.  and  bind  me  fast — do, 
quick!"  said  the  bear. 


"No,  thank  you,"  said  the  farmer; 
"I  do  not  need  help;"  and  he  set  to 
work  with  a  will,  and  bound  the  bear 
so  tight  that  he  could  not  move  a  paw. 

"We  always  drive  our  axes  into  such 
fir  stumps,"  shouted  the  voice;  "for 
then  we  can  guide  the  sleds  better  in 
going  down  the  steep  places.** 

"Pretend  to  drive  your  ax  into  me,'* 
said  the  bear,  in  a  whisper;  but  the  far- 
mer took  up  his  ax  and  killed  the  bear 
at  the  first  blow. 

Out  jumped  the  fox  from  the  bushes, 
in  high  glee,  and  he  and  the  farmer 
were  fast  friends  at  once. 

*  *Now  for  my  fat  lamb.  *  *  said  the  fox, 
as  they  started  homeward 

Dobbin  walked  along  briskly  with 
the  sled,  while  the  fox  and  the  farmer, 
laughing  and  joking,  trudged  on  be- 
hind, until  they  drew  near  the  farm. 

"I  think  I  will  not  go  home  with 
you,*^  said  the  fox;  "for  I  must  confess 
that  I  don't  like  your  dogs.  Suppose 
I  wait  here  for  you  to  bring  the  lamb 
to  me;  but  mind,  get  a  plump,  fat 
one. 

When  the  farmer  reached  the  house, 
his  wife  was  delighted  to  see  old  Dob- 
bin safe,  and  the  bear  dead  on  the  sled. 
The  old  man  soon  told  her  what  had 
happened,  and  informed  her  that  the 
fox  was  waiting  for  a  lamb,  as  the  re- 
ward for  his  advice. 

"Lamb,  indeed!"  exclaimed  the  wife. 
"Never  a  one  shall  that  thief  of  a  fox 
get.  He  has  stolen  more  of  our  chick- 
ens and  geese,  during  the  last  year, 
than  the  lamb  is  worth,  twice  over. 

"He  has  taught  you  how  to  deceive 
the  bear,"  she  continued;  "let  the  fox 
suffer  from  his  own  counsel.  Take  a 
couple  of  our  swiftest  hounds,  and  slip 
them  loose  after  him;  and  we  shall  soon 
be  rid  of  thb  thieving,  roguish  fox." 

The  farmer  thought  this  good  advice; 
so  he  took  the  two  fleet  hounds,  put 
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them  in  a  sack,  and  set  ofl  to  the  place 
where  the  fox  was  waiting. 

**Ah!  you  have  come,  at  last,**  said 
the  fox,  smacking  his  lips.  **  Where  is 
my  lamb?*'  The  farmer  untied  the 
sack,  and  let  slip  the  two  fleet  hounds. 

'*Alas!  alas!**  cried  the  fox;  '*how 
could  I  expect  faith  to  be  kept  with  me, 
when  I  taught  him  to  deceive  the 
bear?**  and  he  bounded  off  into  the 
bushes,  with  the  hounds  close  at  his 
heels. 

JOHN. 

Why  did  they  call  me  John,  I  say  ? 

Why  did  they  call  me  John  ? 
'Tis  surely  just  the  meanest  name 

They  could  have  hit  upon  ! 

Because  my  father  had  it  too, 

And  suffered  for  the  same, 
Is  that  a  proper  reason  he 

Should  propagate  the  name  ? 

A  dozen  boys  are  playing  ball, 

Each  happy  as  a  bird, 
When  all  at  once,  to  spoil  the  fun, 

A  sound  of  "John,*'  is  heard. 

Five  wretched  fellows  run  to  see 

Why  they  all  called  upon. 
And  four  return  to  pl»y  again, 

And  blame  the  name  of  John. 

The  chap  that  don't  come  back  again 

Of  course  is  luckless  I. 
But  when  there' re  favors  in  the  case, 

[I  can't  imagine  why], 

I'm  always  sure  to  run  for  naught; 

For,  just  to  spoil  my  joy. 
The  John  that  gets  the  sugar- plums 

Is  quite  another  boy. 

ANDY   MOORE. 

Andy  Moore  was  a  short,  freckled, 
little  country  boy,  as  toug^h  as  a  pine 
knot.  Sometimes  he  wore  a  cap,  and 
sometimes  he  did  not — he  was  not  at 
all  particular  about  that ;  his  shaggy  red 
hair,  he  thought,  protected  his  head 
well  enough.  His  home  was  in  the 
country — and  a  very  wild,  rocky  coun- 
try it  was. 

He  knew  much  more  about  rattle- 


snakes and  birds*  nests  than  he  did 
about  the  fashions.  He  liked  to  sit 
rocking  on  the  top  of  a  tall  tree,  or  to 
climb  to  the  summit  of  a  high  hill, 
when  the  wind  almost  took  him  off  his 
feet.  Andy  *  s  house  was  a  rough  shanty 
on  the  side  of  a  hill.  There  was  noth- 
ing very  pleasant  there. 

Near  the  road  was  a  railroad  track. 
Andy  often  watched  the  engine  as  it 
came  pufling  past,  belching  out  clouds 
of  steam  and  smoke,  and  screeching 
through  the  valleys  and  under  the  hills 
like  a  mad  demon.  Although  it  went 
by  the  hut  every  day,  he  never  wished 
to  ride  on  it.  I  le  preferred  to  lie  on 
the  sand-bank  and  watch  it  until  it  dis- 
appeared in  the  distance. 

One  day,  as  Andy  was  strolling 
across  the  track,  he  saw  that  there  was 
something  wrong  about  it.  He  did 
not  know  much  about  railroad  tracks, 
because  he  was  as  yet  quite  a  little  lad; 
but  the  rails  seemed  to  be  wrong,  some- 
how; and  Andy  had  heard  of  cars  be- 
ing thrown  of?  the  track  because  there 
was  something  wrong  about  the  raOs 

Just  then  he  heard  a  low,  distant 
noise.  The  cars  were  coming.  He 
was  only  a  little  boy  but  perhaps  he 
could  stop  them  in  some  way;  at  any 
rate,  there  was  nobody  else  there  to  do 
it.  Andy  never  thought  that  he  might 
be  killed,  so  he  stood  in  the  middle  ol 
the  track,  and  stretched  out  his  little 
arms  as  far  as  he  could. 

On,  on  came  the  cars,  louder  and 
louder.  The  engineer  saw  the  boy  on 
the  track,  and  whistled  lor  him  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  Andy  never  moved 
a  hair*s  breadth.  Again  he  whistled. 
Andy  might  have  been  made  ol  stone 
for  all  the  notice  he  took  of  it. 

Then  the  engineer  had  to  stop  the 
train,  of  course,  saying  somethmg  to 
Andy,  in  a  passion,  as  he  did  so.  But 
when  Andy  pointed  to  the  track,  and 
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he  saw  that  the  brave  little  fellow  had 
not  only  saved  his  life,  but  the  lives  of 
the  passengers,  his  curses  changed  to 


Every  body  rushed  out  to  see  what 
a  horrible  death  they  had  escaped. 
Had  the  cars  not  stopped,  they  would 
have  been  thrown  headlong  down  the 
steep  bank  into  the  river.  Ladies  kiss- 
ed Andy's  rough,  freckled  lace,  and 
cried  over  him;  and  the  gentlemen,  as 
they  looked  at  their  wives  and  children, 
wiped  their  eyes  and  said,  *'God  bless 
the  boy!" 

Now,  that  boy  had  presence  oi  mind. 
Good,  brave  little  Andy!  Do  you  wish 
to  know  where  he  is  now?  He  is  in  col- 
lege: and  those  people  whose  lives  he 
saved  pay  his  bills.  They  know  that 
they  can  never  repay  the  service  he 
has  done  them,  but  they  wish  to  show 
that  they  are  grateful. 

THE  ILL-NATURED  BRIER. 

LITTLE  Miss  Brier  came  out  of  the  ground, 
She  put  on  her  thorns  and  scratched  every 
thing  'round; 

•'I'll  just  try,"  said  she, 
"How  bad  I  can  be; 
At  picking  and  scratching  there  are  few  can 
match  rae." 

Little  Miss  Brier  was  handsome  and  bright; 
Her  leaves  were  dark  green,  and  her  flowers 
pure  white; 

But  all  who  came  nigh  her 
Were  so  worried  by  her, 
They'd  go  out  of  their  way  to  keep  clear  of 
Miss  Brier. 

Little  Miss  Brier  was  looking,  one  day. 
At  her  neighbor,  Miss  Violet,  over  the  way; 

"I  wonder,"  said  she, 

"That  no  one  pets  me. 
While  all  seem  so  glad  little  Violet  to  see." 

A  sober  old  linnet,  that  sat  on  a  tree, 
Heard  this  speech  of  Miss  Brier,  and  thus 
answered  he: 

*•  *Tis  not  that  she's  fair. 

For  you  may  compare 
In  beauty  with  even  Miss  Violet  there." 


"But  Violet  is  always  so  pleasant  and  kind; 
So  gentle  in  manners,  so  humble  in  mind; 
E'en  the  worms  at  her  feet 
She  would  never  ill-treat, 
And    to  bird,   bee,    and   butterfly  always   is 
sweet." 

The  gardener's  wife  then  the  pathway  came 

down, 
And  the  mischievous  Brier  caught  hold  of  her 

gown; 

"Oh  dear,  what  a  tear! 
My  gown's  spoiled,  I  declare! 
That  troublesome  Brier! — it  has  no  business 

there: 
Here  John,  grub  it  up;  throw  it  into  the  fire," 
And  that  was  the  end  of  ill-natured  Miss  Brier 

THE  CRAB  AND  THE  FOX. 

A  CRAB  crawled  from  a  brook  out  up- 
on the  green  grass  of  a  meadow,  and 
there  had  a  sumputous  repast.  A  fox 
saw  the  crab  creeping  along  slowly, 
and  thus  scornfully  saluted  him:  "Sir 
Crab,  why  do  you  travel  so  lazily?  How 
long  a  time  do  you  intend  to  occupy 
in  crossing  the  meadow?  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  might  journey  better  back- 
ward than  forward/' 

The  crab  retorted,   *'Mr  Fox,  you 
do  not  know  my  nature.     I  am  swilter 
and  nimbler  than  you  and  your  race 
Have  you  a  mind  to  run  a  race  with 
me?" 

"I  should  like  nothing  better/'  said 
the  fox.  **Will  you  run  from  Berne 
to  Basle?" 

**Oh  no,"  replied  the  crab;  '*that 
would  be  entirely  too  far,  I  should 
think  that,  if  we  were  to  run  a  mile,  it 
would  not  be  too  much  for  either  of  us. ' ' 

'*Ha,  ha!  a  mile!  a  mile!"  laughed 
the  fox,  in  contempt. 

*'I  will  give  you  a  good  start,"  re- 
sumed the  crab.  *  'If  you  will  not  take 
it,  I  will  not  run  at  all." 

*  'And  how  much  of  a  start  am  I  to 
have?"  inquired  the  fox. 

"Just  the  length  of  a  lox,"  replied 
the  crab.     "You  step  in  frqnt  of  ine, 
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and  I  will  stand  behind  you,  so  that 
your  hind  ieet  may  touch  my  nose; 
and  when  I  say,  Ready!  then  we  will 
start/' 

The  fox,  much  pleased,  said,  *'I 
will  obey  you  to  the  letter.'*  Then  he 
turned  about,  with  his  great,  bushy 
tail  fronting  the  crab,  who  seized  it 
with  his  claws,  unperceived  by  the  fox, 
and  called  out.  * 'Ready!*' 

The  fox  ran  as  he  had  never  before 
run.     When  the  goal  was  reached,  he 


turned  himself  about  quickly,  and 
shouted,  * 'Where  are  you  now,  Mr. 
Crab?  How  long  will  you  be  in  coming 
up?" 

The  crab,  who  now  stood  nearer 
the  goal  than  the  fox,  cried  out.  "Mr. 
Fox,  what  do  you  mean  by  such  non- 
sense? I  am  already  here.  Why  are 
you  so  tardy?"  The  fox  drew  his  tail 
between  his  legs  and  walked  off,  with- 
out saying  a  word  in  reply. 


From  Illustrated  Pacific  States. 

A    TALE   OF  THE  MINES  OF  'FIFTY -ONE. 


It  was  a  wild,  stormy  night.  The 
winds  blew  with  a  searchmg  fierceness 
among  the  pines,  swaying  and  switch- 
ing them  about  like  whips  in  a  giant's 
hand.  Four  men  were  seated  around 
a  stove  in  a  little  cabin.  On  a 
rough  table  was  a  lighted  candle  and 
writing  materials.  One  of  the  men 
had  just  finished  a  letter,  and  as  he 
folded  it,  said: 

**Well,  boys,  I  am  going  to  leave 
these  parts  and  go  on  a  prospe<5ling 
tour." 

**Well,  now,  Will  Crofton,  I  think 
we  had  better  all  stay  here  until  spring. 
Your  family  may  come  out  then,  and 
the  winter  rains  will  doubtless  make 
the  mining  very  good  here  then." 

The  speaker  was  a  man  of  marked 
features,  a  keen  eye,  and  a  frame 
strong  and  muscular.  He  was  older 
than  the  others,  at  least  by  ten  years. 
He  had  a  cleaver  way,  and  was  a 
favorite  in  the  camp. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  de- 
cided that  Moore  should  go  to 
* 'Frisco, "  as  the  miners  termed  the 
Bay  City,  and  purchase  supplies,  and 
a  check  from  Adams  &  Co.'s  Express, 


and  enclose  it  in  Will's  letter,  sending 
his  family  the  means  to  come  to  him 
by  way  of  the  Horn.  All  this  being 
settled,  they  turned  into  their  bunks, 
but  not  to  sleep.  The  storm  increased 
in  fury,  and  as  the  crash  of  falling  trees 
was  heard,  they  sprang  from  their  beds 
to  find  that  their  cabin  had  partly 
turned  over;  indeed,  the  foundations 
were  being  swept  away,  and  as  they 
stepped  to  the  door  they  saw  to  their 
amazement  that  the  creek  had  risen, 
and  with  an  accumulation  of  driftwood. 

To  hurry  on  their  clothes  and  snatch 
up  their  blankets  and  a  few  things 
which  came  first  to  hand,  and  to  es- 
cape, was  the  only  possible  thing  to  be 
done.  They  had  scarcely  secured  a 
footing  on  higher  ground  when  they 
realized  by  the  noise  of  the  dashing 
waters  that  the  cabin  had  been  washed 
out  and  was  drifting  down  the  swollen 
stream. 

But  what  of  the  gold-dust  in  the  box 
buried  and  well  secured  under  the 
cabin  floor  ?  They  discussed  this  impor- 
tant matter  as  they  huddled  under  their 
blankets  and  waited  for  the  morning. 
It  came  at  last,  and  what  a  scene  was 
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before  them!  A  seething,  boiling 
waste  of  waters,  with  trees,  logs,  and 
other  debris  rolling  about  in  it.  But 
the  storm  had  spent  its  fury,  and 
though  wet  to  the  skin,  they  walked 
some  distance  to  the  little  mining  town 
a  few  miles  away,  where  they  break- 
^ted,  and  then,  following  down  the 
stream,  they  found  their  cabin  some- 
what dilapidated.  It  was  lodged 
against  a  point  of  rocks  and  a  fallen 
tree. 

After  some  hard  work  of  cutting 
and  moving  and  settling  their  cabin, 
they  were  at  home  again  in  a  day  or 
two  and  ready  for  work.  Inside  the 
cabin,  afiairs  did  not  seem  much  dis- 
turbed. The  sugar  was  melted,  the 
coflee  gone,  and  the  papers  which 
were  on  the  table  were  doubdess 
swept  out  through  the  open  door  when 
the  men  went  out;  and  that  letter — we 
shall  hear  of  that,  **for  thereby  hangs 
a  tale.*' 

As  the  creek  became  reduced  to  its 
accustomed  level,  our  miners  returned 
to  work,  but  not  with  their  former  suc- 
cess. Their  efTorts  to  find  their  lost 
treasure  had  hitherto  failed;  the  wash- 
out had  completely  hidden  it  away. 
Will  declared  he  would  stay  no  longer, 
and  every  day  implored  the  others  to 
leave  and  strike  out  for  new  diggings; 
but  they  could  not  be  induced  to  leave. 
However,  a  prospering  paity  came 
alongf,  Will  joined  them,  and  they  saw 
him  no  more. 

Some  months  after  this,  an  express- 
man was  driving  leisurely  along  a 
mountain  road  with  his  usual  load  of 
gold  dust,  letters,  watches  to  be 
mended,  etc.,  when  he  espied  a  letter, 
h  seemed  strange  to  see  a  letter  in  a 
place  where  he  had  never  seen  a  human 
being.  He  sprang  from  his  wagon 
and  picked  it  up,  and  seeing  that  it 
wasdireAed  but  not  sealed,  and  some- 


what soiled,  he  made  out  the  direction, 
rewrote  it,  and  placing  it  in  his  mail* 
bag,  concluded  he  must  have  dropped 
it  on  a  former  trip. 

The  letter  arrived  at  its  destination 
and  caused  great  joy,  although  the 
check  it  spoke  of  was  not  found  within 
its  folds.  Mrs.  Crofton  determined  at 
once  to  sell  her  household  goods,  and, 
with  some  means  she  had  been  able  to 
lay  up,  start  for  California  on  the  next 
steamer.  She  wrote  to  her  husband 
to  meet  her  in  the  city.  Arriving 
there  with  her  two  children,  she  was 
greatly  disappointed  at  not  finding 
her  husband  there  to  receive  her,  but 
being  a  woman  of  some  courage,  she 
took  the  stage  to  the  nearest  point  in 
the  direftion  of  the  place  where  her 
husband  was  when  he  last  wrote. 

When  the  stage  stopped,  ahe  found 
it  was  a  small  mining  camp  with  a  few 
families,  but  most  of  the  cabins  were 
inhabited  by  single  men.  Here  she 
was  obliged  to  stop,  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  pursue  her  search  any  Jarther. 
However,  upon  diligent  inquiry  she 
found  that  her  husband  had  been 
mining  near  that  place,  but  had  lefl 
with  a  prospering  party.  With  dis- 
appointed hopes  and  a  depleted  purse 
she  determined  to  make  ibr  herself 
and  children  a  home,  and  patiently 
wait.  For  months  she  worked  hard — 
washing,  sewing  and  baking  lor  the 
miners.  In  the  meantime  a  town  had 
sprung  up  on  the  South  Fork,  and 
Mrs.  Crofton  opened  a  first-dass 
boarding-house;  and  it  was  here  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  her.  I  knew 
Irom  the  fir^t,  there  was  the  shadow  of 
a  great  sorrow  upon  her  life,  and  one 
day  she  told  me  all — ^how  she  toiled 
and  suffered,  most  of  all  with  the  silent 
grief  which  was  eating  her  life  away. 
She  said :  **Oh  the  agony  of  suspense! 
Sometimes  I  awake  in  th^  night,  and 
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ihink  I  hear  him  call  my  name;  at  other 
times  I  fear  to  move  about  in  the  dark- 
ness, a  chilling  dread  comes  over  me, 
and  I  tear  he  is  dead  and  his  spirit 
may  be  about  me.  I  have  forbidden 
the  children  to  mention  his  name.  I 
have  hidden  his  photograph  and  buried 
his  letters  at  the  bottom  of  my  trunk. 
When  Mr.  Moore  comes,  I  know  from 
the  look  on  his  face  he  has  no  news, 
although  he  has  inquired  of  all  the  dis- 
tant miners  who  come  to  his  store  to 
trade.  My  mother  writes  me  to  come 
home  and  put  the  children  in  school, 
but  something  holds  me  here. ' ' 

It  was  only  a  year  of  companionship 
with  this  refined,  lonely  woman,  and 
we  moved  to  a  place  up  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State;  but  a  rumor  came  to 
us  that  Mrs.  C.  was  to  be  married  soon 
to  Mr.  Moore.  We  could  not  credit  it, 
however. 

One  day  we  were  traveling  a  lonely 
road.  The  scenery  was  wild  and  ro- 
mantic in  the  extreme;  so  rocky  and 
rugged  was  it  that  we  thought,  '*Here 
Nature  reigns  supreme;  no  human  foot 
has  trod  or  human  hand  molested  this 
unique  spot  of  Nature's  own;'*  but 
before  our  lips  could  utter  the  words, 
the  sound  of  a  pickax  struck  upon  our 
ears.  A  miner  was  at  work  below  us. 
Going  on  a  littie  farther,  we  struck  a 
trail,  and  hoping  to  obtain  water  for 
ourselves  and  horses,  we  slowly  de- 
scended. Half-way  down  we  came 
upon  a  miner's  cabin  perched  up  among 
some  scrub  oaks.  Here  we  sat  down 
to  rest  on  a  rough  bench  near  the  door. 
An  old  Harper*  s  Magazine  of  two 
years  previous  lay  near,  on  the  cover 
of  which  was  the  name  of  W.  Crofton. 
We  were  curious  to  know  how  that 
name  came  there.  It  was  about  twelve 
o'clock,  and  we  saw  the  owner  of  the 
cabin  coming  slowly  up  the  steep. 
He  seemed  very  much  surprised  and 


embarrassed,  but  when  we  explained 
how  we  came  there,  he  invited  us  in 
and  became  friendly. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  we  al- 
luded to  the  name  on  the  Harper  s 
cover.  He  replied:  *That  is  my 
name." 

I  remaked  that  I  knew  a  lady  of 
that  name  who  was  an  inthnate  friend 
of  mine,  and  who  was  then  living  at 
South  Fork.  I  noticed  a  cloud  pass 
over  his  face,  but  it  was  only  for  one 
instant,  when  he  said:  *'Yes  she  is  a 
relative  of  mine.  She  was  a  widow, 
but  is  now  married ;  her  name  is  Moore.  * 

I  made  up  my  mind,  there  and  then 
that  the  man  before  us  was  the  hus 
band  of  my  friend,  but  for  some  un 
accountable  reason  he  denied  the  fad, 

Weeks  passed,  and  although  we 
saw  him  in  town  occasionally,  he 
seemed  disinclined  to  renew  the  ac- 
quaintance. We  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  in  which  were  these 
words:  **Mrs.  C.  is  still  here.  There 
was  a  rumor,  some  time  ago,  that  she 
and  Mr.  Moore  were  to  be  married; 
but  there  could  have  been  no  founda- 
tion for  it." 

I  immediately  wrote  Mrs.  C.  rela- 
ting the  circumstances  of  our  visit  to 
the  lonely  miner,  and  my  convidion  in 
regard  to  it.  In  reply,  she  requested 
me  to  investigate,  and  inform  her  of 
the  result. 

Dropping  a  note  in  the  posloffice, 
requesting  Mr.  Crofton  to  call  at  his 
earliest  convenience,  I  waited  rather 
impatiendy  for  him  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance; but  more  than  a  week  passed, 
when,  in  answer  to  a  knock  at  the  door, 
I  beheld  not  only  the  man  in  question, 
but  also  Mr.  Moore.  The  latter 
gentleman  explained  that  he  was  mak- 
ing a  flying  visit  to  the  mountains,  and 
had,  only  a  few  hours  before,  acci- 
dentally stumbled  upon  Mr.  C  and  of 
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course  mutual  explanations  had  been 
made,  which  were  about  as  follows: 
That  Mrs.  C.  had  not  married  Mr. 
Moore,  was  no  fault  of  his;  he  had  en- 
treated her  to  do  so  frequently,  yet 
although  he  had  wealth  and  she  was  a 
poor  toiling  woman,  she  always  said 
she  would  never  marry  again. 

I  will  give  Mr.  Crofton's  statement 
of  his  side  ol  the  case  in  his  own  words : 
"For  some  time  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  writing  to  my  wife,  going  from 
place  to  place,  prospering,  hoping 
every  day  to  settle  down  to  something. 
When  I  did  write  my  letters  were  un- 
answered. At  last  by  a  mere  accident 
I  learned  she  had  come  to  California. 
I  was  very  poor  then,  having  had  the 
worst  kind  of  luck ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
could,  I  went  to  South  Fork.  Drop- 
ping into  a  restaurant  and  having  just 
seated  myself  at  the  table,  I  heard  the 
name  of  Mr.  Moore  mentioned,  and 
this  announcement:  *Yes,  he  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Crofton  last  week, 
and  they  are  going  to  live  in  San 
Francisco,  where  he  is  doing  a  large 
wholesale  business  in  dry  goods.'  I 
waited  to  hear  no  more.  I  was  fully 
convinced  that  the  Mrs.  Moore  spoken 
of  was  my  wife.  What  could  I  do — a 
poor,  unlucky  wretch?  Must  I  drag 
her  down  to  my  miserable  lot  of  penury 
and  discomfort?  Must  I  take  my 
children  away  and  deny  them  the 
means  of  an  education  which  I  now 
saw  within  their  reach,  and  all  because 
I  love  them  ?  Would  not  my  love  be 
proven  by  going  away,  leaving  them 
to  their  happier  late  ?  And  then  the 
bitter  thought  came,  my  wile's  love  for 
me  must  have  died  out  in  these  years, 
or  how  could  she?  Oh,  my  heart 
died  within  me  at  the  thought.  Then 
Moore — what  a  splendid  follow  he  was  ! 
What  a  good  friend  he  had  been  to  me 
in  the  days  agone !     Now  I  wanted  to 


hate  him,  but  could  not.  Then  I  stung 
mysell  with  reproaches.  I  left  town 
the  next  morning,  with  a  heart  almost 
bursting  with  pride  and  grief.  I  re* 
member  growing  faint  at  the  sight  of 
a  sweet  little  girl's  face  at  a  window. 
It  made  me  think  of  my  own  lost  dar- 
ling; she  must  have  been  :ibout  her 
age.  I  fled  from  the  face  oi  human 
kind.  I  sought  to  nurse  my  grief,  to 
feed  upon  my  sorrow,  in  the  loneliness 
of  that  mountain  cafion  where  you  found 
me.  I  knew  you  suspe<Sed  me»  and  I 
tried  to  avoid  you.  The  ^Aorld  be- 
came a  desert  tome;  ever>^  joy  in  life, 
even  the  memory  of  them,  had  turned 
to  ashes.  Now  everything  has  changed. 
To-morrow  we  start  for  South  Fork, 
where  I  will  join  my  wife  and  be  united 
to  my  children. ' ' 

Mr.  Moore  then  said  he  would  like 
to  relate  a  little  cirumstance  which 
occurred  a  short  time  ago. 

Little  Madge  Crofton  and  her  brother 
were  familiar  with  all  the  trees,  boul- 
ders and  gullies  about  South  Fork. 
They  had  heard  about  the  storm  and 
the  lost  box,  and  they  were  forever 
peering  about.  One  day  they  were 
prying  out  boulders  and  placing  them 
so  as  to  form  a  bridge,  for  the  stream 
was  shallow.  One  of  the  boulders  had 
been  wedged  under  a  fallen  tree,  and 
when  it  was  released,  out  fell  a  large 
tin  can  or  box.  **Oh,  here  is  the 
box  !* '  cried  Madge.  They  ran  to 
their  mother  and  informed  her  of  their 
find.  It  proved  to  be  the  identical  box. 
There  was  a  little  package  with  the 
check  labeled  and  direfted  to  Adams 
&  Co.,  in  their  father's  own  hand- 
writing, faded  and  blurred,  but  easily 
recognized. 

The  mother  sent  word  to  Mr.  Moore 
and  the  others,  but  when  they  came 
they  asserted  that  the  gold-dust  be- 
longed to  the  finders  and  expressed 
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themselves  satisfied  to  give  up  all 
claims  to  it.  There  proved  to  be  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousand  dollars. 
The  first  thing  the  mother  thought 
was,  '*Now  I  can  send  the  children  to 
school.''  This  she  had  done  and  had 
returned  on  the  day  after  her  husband 


had  left  South   Fork  to  enter  on  his 
lonely  life. 

On  the  morrow,  two  lives,  torn  apart 
by  circumstances,  were  reunited  to  flow 
on  together  in  peaceful  and  happy 
union. 

Sarah  H.  DRViiEN. 


LITERARY  HUMOR. 


It  can  be  imagined  that  primitive 
man's  conception  ol  a  jest  must  have 
been  of  a  crude  nature,  and  that  the 
grimace  of  pain,  or  the  spe<5lacle  of  a 
fellow-being  stumbling  into  a  ditch, 
was  needed  to  call  forth  his  infrequent 
guflaw.  Hence,  probably,  the  growth 
of  the  practical  joke.  We  can  mark 
the  traces  of  such  rough-and-tumble 
ideas  of  wit  in  the  horse- play  of  the 
old  novels  and  comedies.  The  jests 
were  driven  in  with  a  bludgeon. 
Cracked  pates  and  bleeding  noses 
spoke  more  forcibly  to  the  ground- 
lings than  the  swift  thrust  and  parry  of 
dialogue;  if  one  person  tripped  and 
tumbled,  it  was  irresistibly  droll;  and 
when  two  or  three  sprawled  in  a  heap, 
the  mirth  became  boisterous.  Such  a 
simple  method  of  quadrupling  humor- 
ous efTeiSls  must  have  been  a  boon  to 
the  dramatist. 

The  public  of  that  time  laughed  be- 
cause they  felt  like  it,  after  the  manner 
of  children;  but  to-day,  since  we  have 
stopped  to  ask  ourselves  why  we  laugh, 
our  laughter  has  naturally  become  less 
loud  and  frequent.  Nothing  better 
illustrates  this  change  of  standpoint 
than  the  recent  theory  that  Omar 
Khayyam's  praises  of  love  and  wine 
are  really  chants  of  religious  ecstasy. 
Regarding  Don  Quixote  rather  as  a 
pathetic  than  a  comic  figure,  we  find  it 
hard  to  understand  how  the  recital  of 


his  misadventures  **laughed  Spain's 
chivalry  away."  Our  ideas  of  what 
is  laughworthy  shift  with  age.  ** Ver- 
dant Green,"  with  its  jolly  adventures 
of  Bouncer  and  **Gig  lamps,"  Charley 
Larkins  and 

Pretty  Patty  Honey  wood, 
Fair  and  sweet  and  plump, 

is  side-splitting  at  fifteen;  but  do  not 
spoil  a  cheerful  memory  by  attempting 
it  again  at  thirty.  ''Midshipman 
Easy,"  is  another  essentially  young 
book.  The  middle-aged  man  who 
can  still  grow  hilarious  over  "Pick- 
wick' '  has  preserved  a  childlikeness  of 
heart  that  should  be  envied,  not  de- 
spised. To  careless  youth  the  quarrels, 
the  love-making,  the  merry  poverty 
and  queer  makeshifts  of  Mimi  and 
Rudolphe,  Musette  and  Marcel,  who 
figure  in  Murger's  "Scenes  de  la  Vie 
de  Boheme,"  may  seem  pretty  enough; 
but  at  fifty  we  pause  to  question, 
"What  of  the  decline  of  such  lives?" 
Perhaps  Murger  realized  this,  when  he 
"killed  ofT"  several  of  his  charming 
grisetes  in  the  flower  of  their  days. 

But  while  time  has  no  chemical  a6tion 
upon  the  eternal  charm  of  wit,  nothing 
so  soon  becomes  musty  and  out  of 
date  as  humor.  "I  said  of  laughter, 
it  is  mad;  and  of  mirth,  what  doeth 
it?"  So  said  the  Preacher;  but  the 
wise  man  of  to-day  recognises  the 
sanity  of  laughter  and  the  beneficent 
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work  oi  mirth.  Honest  merriment  is 
at  once  a  tonic  and  a  stimulant;  it  a6ls 
upon  the  mind  as  pRysical  exercise 
upon  the  body.  It  is  the  part  of  the 
humorist  to  defeat  solemn  can*^  and  to 
punfture  dangerous  follies. 

joyful  scorn. 
Edged  with  sharp  laughter,  cuts  atwaln 

The  knots  that  tangle  human  creeds, 
The  wounding  cords  that  bind  and  strain 

The  heart  until  it  bleeds. 

Ruskin  acknowledged  the  weight  of 
the  debt  we  owe  such  writers,  when  he 
placed  Edward  Lear's  * 'Nonsense 
Book"  in  his  list  of  a  hundred  books. 
The  rollicking  spirit  of  Dickens;  Gil- 
bert's bubbling  fun  that  leaves  no 
bitter  aftertaste,  and  makes  us  laugh 
to  a  degree  that  becomes  physically 


painful;  Stockton's  artless  comicalities; 
Du  Maurier  with  his  Ponsonby  Joneses 
and  Cimabue  Browns;  Burnand's  im- 
mortal travesty  upon  *'Sandford  and 
Merton/' — as  we  review  the  list,  we 
realize  how  much  *'the  gay  part  o* 
reading'*  has  done  to  enliven  this  toil- 
some existence.  As  for  Andrew  Lang, 
his  delightful  humor  is  an  unmixed 
boon  in  an  age  that  threatens  to  be- 
come Ibsen- ridden.  Some  oi  his  ideas 
positively  enrich  the  reader;  we  chuckle 
over  them  afresh  each  time  they  recur 
in  the  mind.  The  old  definition  of 
man  as  '*the  only  animal  that  laughs" 
expresses  the  peculiar  blessing  vouch- 
safed to  human  nature;  for  he  who  has 
the  power  to  see  the  jest  in  aftualities, 
holds  a  charm  that  may  save  him  from 
despair  or  madness. 


^^K^ 


UNBELIEF, 


HERE  is  no  unbelief; 
Whoever  plants  a  seed  beneath  the  sod 
And  waits  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod, 
He  trusts  in  God. 

Whoever  says,  when  clo  uds  are  in  the  sky, 
"Be patient,  heart;  light  breaketh  by  and  by,'* 
Trusts  the  Most  High. 

Whoever  sec*«,  *neath  winter's  field  of  snow, 
The  silent  harvest  of  the  future  grow, 
God's  power  must  know. 

Whoever  lies  down  on  his  couch  to  sleep, 
Content  to  lock  each  sense  in  slumber  deep. 
Knows  God  will  keep. 


Whoever  says,  "To-morrow,"  "The  Un- 
known," 

'•The  Future,"  trusts  that  Power  alone  He 
dares  disown. 

The  heart  that  looks  on  when  the  eyelids  close, 
And  dares  to  live  when  life  has  only  woes, 
God's  comfort  knows. 

There  is  no  unbelief; 
And  day  by  day,  and  night  unconsciously 
The  heart  lives  by  that  faith  the  lips  deny — 
God  knowth  why  ! 

E.    BULWER    LVTTON. 
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In  the  Scientific  American  for 
January  25,  is  an  article  on  the  New 
York  Post  Office,  from  which  we  glean 
the  following  interesting  items,  which 
will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  postal  service  of 
the  country  has  grown. 

In  the  days  of  its  Dutch  occupancy, 
when  the  city  of  New  York  was  termed 
New  Amsterdam,  there  was  no  post 
office.  Foreign  letters  were  delivered 
personally  by  the  agents  of  ships  and 
by  the  officers,  sailors  and  passengers. 
Unclaimed  letters  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  some  private  citizen  until 
called  for.  As  the  volume  of  the  busi- 
ness increased,  a  system  of  voluntary 
distribution  Irom  the  taverns  was  de- 
veloped, and  the  so-called  '^coffee 
house  delivery"  was  maintained  lor 
over  one  hundred  years. 

When  the  English  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  quiet  old  city  they  left 
matters  as  they  were  for  some  years, 
but  in  1686  an  official  order  was  issued 
that  ship  letters  must  be  delivered  at 
the  custom  house,  and  in  1692,  a 
post  office  was  established,  the  city 
then  having  a  population  of  not  far 
from  6,000  inhabitants. 

In  1 7 10  a  **chief  letter  office"  was 
established,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  delivery  of  the  Boston 
mail  twice  a  month. 

A  little  over  one  hundred  years  ago, 
the  post  office  department,  sub- 
stantially as  at  present  constituted,  was 
established  with  seventy- five  post 
offices  and  1,875  niiles  of  post  roads. 

The  New  York  <  ffice  is  now  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Van 
Cott,  New  York  post-master,  and  repre- 
sents the  highest  grade  of  efficiency  in 
its  many  departments. 

The  United  States  Post  Office  De- 


partment may  be  considered  as  execu- 
ting its  work  in  two  general  divisions, 
one  the  railway  post  office  and  the 
other  the  stationary  post  offices.  The 
work  of  the  entire  department  is  exe- 
cuted in  large  and  small  post  offices 
throughout  the  country  and  in  raO- 
road  cars,  its  operations  ramifying  all 
over  the  land.  To  acquire  any 
conception  of  its  processes  it  must  be 
remembered  that  one  division  assists 
the  other  to  the  utmost  of  its  power, 
each  playing  into  the  other's  hands. 

The  working  divisions  of  the  office 
are  as  follows  :  The  executive  division, 
first  division,  financial  accounts;  second 
division,  mailing  and  distribution; 
third  division,  city  delivery;  fourth 
division,  registry;  and  fifth  division, 
money  order.  In  the  city,  besides  the 
central  office,  there  are  eighteen  branch 
stations  tributary  to  it,  besides  twenty 
sub-stations  at  which  mail  matter  is 
received  but  not  delivered.  The 
branch  stations  both  deliver  and 
colled  letters. 

Mail  matter  reaches  the  New  York 
office  through  several  channels,  in  some 
cases  with  canceled,  in  other  cases 
with  uncanceled  stamps.  The  mail 
with  the  uncanceled  stamps  comes  to 
the  office  in  three  ways.  A  part  reaches 
it  in  bulk  from  large  mailing  firms, 
publication  offices,  etc.  A  second 
source  is  the  letter  and  package  drops 
in  the  main  corridors  of  the  building. 
Another  source  is  lamp- post  boxes, 
whence  it  is  taken  by  collectors  at- 
tached to  the  office. 

The  first  operation  the  letters  have 
to  undergo  is  termed  "facing  up;" 
this  means  arranging  them  with  their 
addressed  sides  all  in  the  same  di- 
re<5lion  and  right  side  up.  As  fast  as 
the  letters  fall  into  the  post  office  drops 
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the  clerks  in  charg^e  thereof  perform 
this  work.  As  the  colle<3ors  bring  in 
their  colle<Stions  they  also  iace  them  up 
and  divide  them  ^  into  two  general 
divisions.  One  includes  letters  for  city 
delivery,  the  other  includes  out-going 
domestic  and  foreign  letters.  As  fast 
as  the  letters  are  faced  up  by  the 
carriers  they  are  placed  on  shelves 
over  the  center  of  the  table,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  stamping  clerk.  The 
letters  from  the  post  office  drops, 
already  faced  up,  are  handed  also  to 
these  stamping  clerks. 

The  stamp  with  which  the  letters  are 
marked  is  a  double  one,  containing  a 
cancel  ing^  device  as  well  as  one  for 
post- marking  the  date  and  hour.  By 
means  of  these  stamps  at  one  blow 
two  impressions  are  produced  upon 
the  letter,  one  **kining,*'  as  it  is  called, 
the  stamp,  the  other  giving  the  time  of 
its  deposit.  The  letters,  when  being 
stamp>ed,  are  placed  upon  a  thick  sheet 
of  India  rubber.  For  * 'killing'*  the 
stamps  on  circulars,  newspapers,  and 
packag^es  a  special  kind  of  stamp,  made 
ct  printer's  roller  composition,  without 
dale  is  used.  The  time  in  the  letter 
stamps  is  changed  every  half  hour  by 
a  special  clerk  who  goes  the  rounds 
periodically  making  the  change,  and, 
by  registering  impressions  in  a  book 
properly  divided,  keeping  a  record 
of  changes  made.  This  precaution  is 
taken  in  order  that  no  possible  doubt 
may  exist  as  to  the  time  at  which  a 
letter  reaches  the  post  office — and  is 
tound  particularly  useful  in  cases  where 
negligrent  messengers  have  failed  to 
mail  promptly  letters  intrusted  to  them 
for  that  purpose. 

The  separation  of  letters  received  at 
the  NeiBv  York  post  office  drops  is  ef- 
te^Sed,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  pub- 
lic, vi^ho  mail  them  in  outgoing  domestic, 
Newr  York  City,  and  foreign  countries 


delivery  drops.  This  corresponds  to 
the  first  separation  made  by  the  col- 
leftors. 

Letters  from  other  post  offices,  from 
branch  stations  in  the  city,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  are  received  with 
stamps  already  killed.  The  date  ot 
receipt  at  New  York  is  stamped  upon 
this  class  of  mail  upon  the  backs.  It 
is  termed  backstampine. 

Upon  the  main  floor  in  the  central 
office,  are  situated  a  number  of  tables, 
from  which  rise  up  cases  of  pigeon 
holes,  each  pigeon  hole  labeled. 
These  are  called  the  separation  and 
distribution  tables.  Most  of  these  are 
used  for  dividing  the  mail  addressed  to 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  first  operation  is  termed 
separation.  There  are  75  separation 
tables,  all  duplicates  of  each  other, 
each  provided  with  90  pigeon  holes. 

Probably  the  most  complicated  de- 
partment is  the  New  York  City 
distribution.  These  letters  have  been 
separated  from  the  general  mail  partly 
by  the  public  mailing  them  in  designa- 
ted boxes  in  the  post  office,  partly  by 
the  colleflors  on  reaching  the  office, 
and  the  remainder  at  the  75  separation 
tables.  At  the  New  York  City  tables 
pigeon  holes  are  provided  open  at  front 
and  rear.  They  are  arranged  and 
marked  to  correspond  to  the  carrier's 
routes  supplied  from  this  office  and 
partly  to  the  branch  stations.  For 
these  the  street  address  is  the  guide. 
The  distributing  clerk  must  at  once 
refer  this  address  to  the  proper  office 
in  whose  distrift  the  street  is  included, 
or  to  the  carrier's  route  on  which  it 
lies,  and  throw  the  letter  into  its  proper 
box.  In  some  cases  the  odd  and  even 
numbers  on  a  street  will  fall  to  different 
divisions.  At  the  same  time  the  clerk 
has  to  watch  for  all  names  of  holders  of 
lock  boxes.     These,  even  if  direfted  to 
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street  addresses,  go  to  the  box  belong- 
ing   to    their    receiver.      The    clerk 
therefore   has   to   know    the  name  of 
every  box  holder  in  the  city,  ol  whom 
at  present  there  are  3,000. 

The  mail  for  foreign  countries  is  dis- 
tributed on  the  same  general  lines  by 
being  thrown  into  proper  pigeon  holes. 
In  this  department  there  are  14  distri- 
bution tables,  each  having  29  boxes. 

The  weight  of  letters  pa.^sing  through 
the  post  office  is  watched.  Those  that 
seem  too  heavy  are  weighed,  in  order 
that  unpaid  postage  may  be  collected 
upon  them.  All  such  go  to  the  mail 
inspedlion  and  rating  department,  iall- 
ing  under  the  first  division. 

The  letters  leave  the  office  in  pouches 
after  separation  and  distribution  for  all 
districts  except  the  carrier  district  of 
the  office.  They  are  removed  from 
the  pigeon  holes,  are  tied  in  bundles, 
and  each  bundle  is  labeled  with  the 
name  of  the  pigeon  hole  from  which  its 
■contents  is  removed.  Th  ey  have  next 
to  be  *  'pouched. ' '  For  this  purpose  a 
large  semicircular  table  is  provided 
with  a  range  of  large  sized  pigeon  holes 
whose  floors  are  inclined  downward  in 
the  rear.  These  are  marked  with  the 
names  of  railroads,  cities,  etc.  The 
packages  of  letters  are  thrown  dexter- 
ously into  the  proper  compartments, 
whose  labeling  does  not  correspond 
necessarily  with  that  upon  the  packages. 
At  the  back  of  these  inclined  pigeon 
holes  sacks  may  be  attached  by  hooks 
to  receive  the  bundles  as  fast  as  thrown 
n,  or  the  pigeon  holes  may  be  closed 
at  the  back  and  their  contents  removed 
from  time  to  time.  Both  systems  are 
employed.  The  letters  go  out  in  these 
pouches,  some  to  postofficei,  and  some 
t  o  be  opened  on  the  trains  and  sorted 
and  separated  and  distributed  along  the 
route  by  the  railway  post  office  em- 
ployes. 


A  nun(iber  of  letters  with  undeciph- 
erable or  meaningless  addresses  are  re- 
ceived. We  give  some  sample  ad- 
dresses: **Your  friend,  Claus  S.  An- 
derson. P.  S.  I  think  I  will  go  to  bed. 
North  America.  *  *  *  'Shipped  Knocked 
Down.  Can  be  set  up  by  any  cabinet 
maker.  New  York,  Mexico.'*  "A 
Happy  New  Year.  Thomas  Souniel, 
Cuba. ' '  *  *Mr.  Brooklyn  President  St , 
New  York,  United  States. ' '  The  first 
three  represent  a  very  numerous  class 
written  from  circulars  or  the  endings 
of  letters  by  those  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage. If  undecipherable  they  are  sent 
to  Washington,  and  occasionally  some 
are  interpreted  there. 

Some  statistics  of  an  approximate 
year's  business  will  be  of  interest 
Such  would  include  about  216,000,000 
letters,  postal  rards,  and  newspapers 
delivered  by  carriers,  350,000,000  col- 
lected in  the  city  from  all  sources,  34,- 
000,000  letters  forwarded  to  foreign 
countries,  and  over  25, 000, 000  received 
from  the  same.  Over  hall  a  million  of 
letters  are  misdirected  annually,  and  of 
these  about  »6  per  cent  are  forwarded 
to  their  correct  destination.  The  dead 
letter  office  at  Washington,  D.  C,  re- 
ceives about  one  million  pieces  of  mail 
matter.  In  a  working  day,  on  the  av- 
erage in  round  numbers,  620.000  let- 
ters, weighing  16,000  pounds,  are  dis- 
posed of,  in  addition  to  10, 000  sacks  of 
second,  third,  and  fouth  class  matter. 
The  whole  represents  500,000  pounds. 
The  carriers  dispose  daily  of  about  8,- 
000  pounds  of  letters  and  postal  cards. 
In  the  year  1889,  200,000,000  pounds 
of  mail  were  handled  in  the  office.  The 
registered  letter  department  forwarded 
during  1889  nearly  three  millions  of 
dollars  as  gold  coin  in  bulk. 

The  Hey  and  Dolphin  letter  stamp- 
ing machine  is  now  in  full  operation  in 
the  New  York  post  office.     It  was  put 
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there  on  trial,  seven  months  ago,  by 
authority  of  the  Postmaster- General. 
The  post  office  officials  here  are  greatly 
pleased  with  it,  and  Postmaster  Van- 
Cott  has  made  a  very  favorable  report 
of  its  merits  to  the  Washington  author- 
ities. 

The  machine  combines  the  merits  ol 
great  speed,  effective  cancellation,  uni- 
(onn  and  legible  postmarking,  and  an 
accurate  registry  of  the  number  of  let- 
tere  and  postal  cards  operated  upon. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  will  cancel,  post- 
mark, count  and  stack  the  letters  and 
postal  cards  at  the  rate  of  30,000  per 
hour.  On  November  2,  it  canceled, 
postmaked,  counted,  and  stacked  187,- 
980  letters  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours, 
and  it  has  disposed  of  3,000  postal  cards 
in  4  minutes  and  50  seconds.  It  has 
canceled,  postmarked,  counted,  and 
stacked  24,000  postal  cards  within  an 
hour.  In  two  hours  and  two  minutes 
it  canceled «  postmarked,  counted  and 
stacked  46.480  letters  and  postal  cards, 
of  which  21 ,000  were  letters.  Ol  course 
this  record  would  have  reached  higher 
fi^fures  but  for  the  idle  intervals  which 


occured  to  the  machine  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  supply  of  letters. 

It  is  this  great  capacity  for  speed  that 
gives  to  the  machine  its  principal  value. 
The  work  of  canceling  and  postmark- 
ing letters  as  done  by  the  old  fashioned 
hand  stamp  is  the  chief  hinderance  to 
a  quick  and  satisfactory  postal  service 
in  cities.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
letters  and  postal  cards  are  deposited 
in  the  f>ost  office  in  such  great  quanti- 
ties just  before  the  closing  of  the  mail 
that  the  clerks  are  unable  to  cancel  and 
postmark  them  in  time,  and  conse- 
quently a  portion  of  them  must  neces- 
sarily be  detained  over  until  a  later 
mail  than  the  one  for  which  they  were 
posted.  Fast  mail  trains  and  faithful 
letter  carriers  are  of  no  avail  for  letters 
detained  over  because  insufficient  time 
has  been  allowed  the  post  office  officials 
to  cancel  and  postmark  them. 

The  government  has  been  long  in 
need  of  machinery  having  great  speed 
for  doing  this  work,  and  the  import- 
ance to  the  public  of  its  introduction 
at  this  time  cannot  be  overestimated. 


TIfE  SCHOOL    COMMITTEEMAN. 


The  Hillside  school  had  begun  its 
tall  term.  There  was  a  new  teacher — 
a  young  lady,  with  a  bright  face  and  a 
pleasant  voice. 

**Now  children,**  said  the  teacher 
one  day,  "I  think  the  school  committee 
man  may  be  here  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day. ' '  The  children  all  promised 
to  behave  well.  They  did  not  like  to 
hear  that  he  was  coming.  He  was 
very  tall,  very  grave  and  very  stri<3; 
and  they  i»ere  all  afraid  of  him. 

The  very  next  day  this  tall,   stem 


gentleman  said  to  himself,  '*I  will  visit 
the  Hillside  school  to-day.** 

He  went  to  the  door;  the  wind  was 
sharp  and  chilly,  so  he  turned  back 
and  said  : — 

*'Wife,  can  you  tell  me  where  my 
overcoat  is?'* 

**Yes,  it  hangs  in  the  bam  chamber; 
it  has  been  there  all  summer,**  she 
replied. 

Dr.  Bray  put  on  his  coat  and  walked 
away  to  the  school- house. 

The  teacher  placed  a  chair  for  him 
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on  the  platform.  Just  as  he  had  asked 
the  first  arithmetic  class  a  puzzling 
question,  one  of  the  girls  at  the  desks 
gave  a  little  scream.  All  the  others 
nestled  and  fidgeted,  looking  as  if  they 
would  like  to  scream  too. 

The  visitor  turned  and  looked  at 
them  very  sternly  indeed.  The  teacher 
touched  her  bell,  and  shook  her  head 
ar.  them. 

** Please,  teacher,*'  squeaked  one 
little  voice,  '*it  was  a  mouse .'" 

**I  hope  we  may  have  order  in  the 
school-room  now,"  said  Dr.  Bray,  in 
his  deepest  tones.  And  then  he  gave 
out  his  question  once  more. 

Pop!  another  mouse!  this  one  ran 
over  to  the  boy's  side,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  boys  saw  where  it  came 
from.  They  nudged  each  other,  and 
clapped  their  hands  over  their  mouths 
to  keep  from  laughing  aloud. 

The  teacher  touched  her  bell  again, 
a  nd  called  :  '  *Silence !' '  She  felt  very 
much  disturbed  that  her  boys  and 
girls  should  a(5l  so.  But  as  she  glanced 
towards  the  visitor  to  see  how  he  took 
it  she  was  obliged  to  smile  herself,  for 


a  third  mo\i%c  jumped  out  of  the  com- 
mittee man's  pocket  and  scampered 
away. 

The  boys  laughed  aloud  now,  and 
the  girls  were  all  in  confusion. 

Dr.  Bray  rose  from  his  chair,  pre- 
pared to  say  something  very  severe 
indeed.  To  do  this  properly  he  put 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  out 
jumped  the  last  poor,  frightened,  little 
mouse. 

The  doftor's  overcoat  had  hung  so 
long  in  the  barn  chamber  that  a  mother 
mouse  had  made  her  snug  nest  in  one 
of  the  pockets;  and  now  her  little  ones 
had  all  come  to  school  with  the  visi- 
tor! 

The  visitor  had  a  broad  smile  on  his 
face  now.  **I  really  must  beg  par- 
don," he  said,  *  *for  bringing  a  pocket- 
full  of  mice  to  school !" 

The  teacher  gave  a  ten  minutes' 
recess,  and  it  was  a  very  merry  one 
Then  the  scholars  came  to  order  and 
behaved  very  well  indeed;  but  they  did 
not  feel  half  as  much  afraid  of  Dr. 
Bray  after  that  visit. 


Front  the  Youth* s  Companion, 


CAUGHT, 


A  NUMBER  of  burglaries  had  been 
committed  in  that  part  of  the  city  in 
which  the  Beemans  lived,  and  Mr. 
Beeman  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family  sat  at  the  tea-table  one  evening 
discussing  the  latest  case,  the  breaking 
into  the  house  next  to  their  own. 

Perhaps  the  most  interested  person 
at  the  tea-table  was  Mrs.  Lucinda 
Drake,  Mr.  Beeman's  old  aunt  who 
had  arrived  on  that  very  day  to  make 
a  visit.  Mrs.  Drake  was  country 
born  and  bred.     She  loved  the  coun- 


try, and  detested  the  city  and  all  its 
ways,  and  distrusted  every  dweller  in 
a  city  whom  she  did  not  know  to  be 
good  and  honest.  When  she  went  to 
visit  her  nephew  she  was  accustomed 
to  bid  her  family  a  solemn  fEu-ewell. 

**Because,"  she  would  say.  **ihere's 
no  telling  whether  I'll  ever  get  home 
alive;  the  city  is  such  a  wicked  place." 

The  Account  of  the  burglaries  referred 
to  greatly  excited  Aunt  Lucinda,  and 
she  at  first  declared  that  she  would  go 
dire<5Uy  home,  as  her  life  must  be  in 
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constant  danger  if  she  remained  in  the 
neighborhood  in  which  such  rascalities 
were  being  committed. 

Mr.  Beeman  had  laughed  at  her 
fears,  however,  and  had  finally  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  forego  her  intention 
of  returning  home. 

"Lightning  seldom  strikes  twice  in 
the  same  place,  Aunt  Lucinda,''  he 
said,  '*and  as  the  burglars  have 
already  visited  our  neighborhood,  and 
they  know  that  we  are  all  on  the  alert, 
they  are  not  likely  to  come  this  way 
again  soon. '  * 

"Well,  it'll  be  the  worse  for  them  if 
they  come  near  me,**  said  Aunt 
Lucinda,  and,  when  one  looked  at  her 
it  seemed  that  her  saying  might  be 
true. 

She  was  a  large,  muscular  woman 
in  perfed  health,  and  was  not  lacking 
in  courage,  notwithstanding  her  seem- 
ing timidity. 

'it's  not  that  Tm  alraid,*'  she  said, 
scornfully,  **but  I  don't  v^ant  to  lose 
any  of  my  things,  and  it  isn't  pleasant 
to  wake  up  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  find  a  burglar  prowling  around 
one's  room.'* 

"You'll  not  be  troubled,  auntie," 
said  Mr.  Beeman,  confidently.  **A11 
our  locks  and  bolts  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  I  shall  sleep  with  one  eye 
open." 

"I  shall  be  likely  to  sleep  with  both 
of  mine  open,"  replied  Aunt  Lucinda. 
Mr.  Beeman  attended  an  entertain- 
ment down  town  that  night,  and,  at  a 
few  minutes  before  midnight,  found 
himself  on  his  own  doorstep  witliout 
his  latch  key. 

*  This  is  too  provoking,"  he  said, 
as  he  carefully  searched  his  pockets 
without  finding  the  missing  key.  **It 
was  only  this  evening  that  Harriet 
told  me  that  the  bell  wire  was  broken 
or  twisted  so  the  bell  won't  ring.     All 


the  family  sleep  up  stairs,  and  I  can't 
awaken  anybody  without  screaming 
loud  enough  to  rouse  all  the  neighbors 
within  a  block.  It's  two  miles  to  the 
nearest  hotel,  and  no  more  horse- cars 
to-night.  I  must  get  in  some  way  or 
other." 

A  little  balcony  proje<3ed  over  the 
front  door.  It  was  supported  by  two 
posts  reaching  to  the  front  steps. 

*'I  know  what  I'll  do."  said  Mr. 
Beeman,  mentally.  ''I'll  climb  up  to 
that  litde  balcony.  The  window  in 
front  of  it  opens  into  Aunt  Lucinda' s 
room.  I'll  rap  gently  until  I  awaken 
her,  and  ask  her  to  raise  the  window 
and  let  me  in. ' ' 

It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  climb  up 
the  smooth,  round  posts,  but  Mr.  Bee- 
man finally  succeeded  in  doing  it,  and 
scrambled  over  the  balcony  railing,  in 
doing  which  he  necessarily  made  not  a 
little  noise.  Then  he  tapped  gently  on 
the  window  glass,  and  was  about  to 
call  his  aunt  by  name  when,  to  his 
amazement,  a  water-pitcher  came 
crashing  through  the  window,  and 
struck  him  with  stunning  force  full  in 
the  face. 

A  wash-bowl  followed  the  water- 
pitcher,  and  Mr.  Beeman  fell  to  the 
balcony  floor,  not  only  astonished  but 
alarmed  by  the  volley  of  brushes,  boots, 
soap  dishes,  pillows  and  miscellaneous 
articles  of  every  description  that  were 
showered  upon  him.  He  tried  to  call 
his  aunt  by  name,  but  his  cries  were 
drowned  in  her  prolonged  shrieks  of— 

"Murder  !  Police !  Help  !  Don't  you 
dare  come  in  here !  John  Beeman, 
come  here  !  I've  caught  the  burglar. 
Oh.  I've^f^/you!" 

She  had  thrown  up  the  sash  while 
she  screamed,  and  had  reached  out 
and  grasped  Mr.  Beeman  by  the  ankles. 
He  was  a  small  man  and  she  was  large 
and  strong,  and  she  had  dragged  him 
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half-way  over  the  window-sill  before 
the  terrified  members  of  his  fiaanily 
came  running  with  lamps  and  weapons 
of  various  kinds. 

**  Harriet!"  Mr.  Beeman  finally 
grasped  out  to  his  wife,  **can*t  you 
make  her  stop?" 

•* Why— John  Beeman!"  shrif'ked 
his  wife. 

**Why,  it  isn't— bless  me  if  it  isn't 
John  Beeman!"  screamed  Aunt  Lu- 
cinda,  dropping  down  on  her  bed  in  a 
state  of  utter  collapse. 

**Why,  paP^  cried  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter. 

**I*d  shot  you  in  another  second," 
was  the  cheerful  remark  of  Tom  Bee- 
man, a  boy  of  sixteen,  as  he  displayed 
an  evil-looking  pistol,  which  he  had 
kept  under  his  pillow  ever  since  the 
fi^-st  burglary  had  been  committed. 

** Hello,  over  there!  What's  the 
matter?*  *  called  out  the  neighbor  across 
the  street,  aroused  by  the  sound  of 
breaking  glass,  and  Aunt  Lucinda's 
terrific  shrieks. 

*  *  Anybody  killed  in  there,  Beeman?' ' 
asked  the  neighbor  next  door,  thrust- 
ing his  head  out  of  a  window  in  the 
darkness. 


*  Open  this  door  or  I '11  bang  it  open!" 
came  in  a  gruf!*  voice  from  beneath  the 
balcony  as  the  policeman  hammered 
the  front  door  with  his  club. 

"It's  nothing,  sir;  nothing,"  called 
out  Mr.  Beeman. 

"Well,  a  pretty  rumpus  this  is  to 
raise  at  midnight  about  nothing.  It 
won't  do,  sir.  Better  come  down 
here,  and  give  a  straighter  account 
than  that  of  the  matter,  or  I'll  ring  for 
the  patrol  wagon." 

Bruised  and  chagrined  as  he  was, 
Mr.  Beeman  had  to  go  down  and  ex- 
plain the  situation  to  the  officer.  The 
neighbors  abo  had  to  be  given  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  affair  before  they 
could  feel  sure  that  murder  had  not 
been  committed. 

Poor  Aunt  Lucinda  was  overcome 
with  mortification  at  her  mistake,  but 
Mr.  Beeman  felt  that  the  blame  should 
all  rest  on  him.  All  that  was  necessary 
to  make  his  humiliation  complete  came 
the  next  morning,  when  he  found  die 
missing  latch- key  in  the  door,  where 
he  had  left  it  the  night  before,  when 
he  ran  back  for  his  cane  after  starting 
to  the  entertainment. 


POLyANDROOS    V^OMEN. 


In  A  recent  letter  from  a  member  of 
the  expedition  that  is  surveying  the 
boundary  line  between  Alaska  and 
Canada,  the  writer  says  he  has  met 
tribes  on  the  upper  Yukon  River  where 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  women  to 
have  two  or  more  husbands.  He  speaks 
of  the  people  as  miserably  poor,  and  it 
is  an  interesting  faft  that  this  is  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  among  whom  the  practice  of 
polyandry  prevaik. 


Mr.  Rockhill  found  an  opportunity 
a  year  ago  to  observe  this  custom, 
which  exists  to  a  considerable  extent 
along  his  route  in  Eastern  Thibet 
and  amone  the  Mongols  of  the 
Tsaidam.  His  explanation  is  that  the 
soil  capable  of  culture  being  very 
limited,  the  tribes  who  Hve  chiefly  by 
tillage  and  herding  fiifd  it  impossible 
to  have  one  or  more  wives  for  each 
man.  It  is  therefore  the  custom  for 
the  brothers  in  a  family  to  have  only 
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one  wife  among  them,  and  while  one 
brother  goes  on  trading  journeys  and 
another  looks  after  the  live-stock, 
their  wife  manages  the  household 
and  is  the  general  manager  and  coun- 
selor. 

It  is  not  from  choice,  then,  but  from 
necessity  that  some  savage  peoples  in 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  praftice 
polyandry.  Richer  and  more  com- 
fortable savages  have  one  or  more 
wives  apiece  or  even  support  harems. 
One  would  expeft,  therefore,  that  in 
lar  northern  regions,  where  the  condi- 
tions oi  life  are  most  severe  and  food 
is  most  difficult  to  obtain,  polyandry 
would  chiefly  be  found;  and,  in  fadl, 
nowhere  is  the  custom  more  widely 
prevalent  than  in  the  thinly-peo- 
pled northern  part  of  this  continent 
and  chiefly  anvong  the  tribes  of 
Alaska. 

As  far  east  as  Hudson's  Bay,  if 
polyandry  does  not  exist  as  an  institu- 
tion, there  is  at  least  promiscuity  in 
the  married  relation,  and  Eskimo  there, 
starting  on  long  hunting  expeditions, 
are  often  accompanied  by  the  wives  of 
other  members  of  the  tribe,  who  are 
loaned  for  the  occasion.  Among  the 
Alaskan  Eskimo  every  man  is  entitled 
to  as  many  wives  as  he  can  get,  but  as 
women  are  not  infrequently  in  the 
minority  the  men  cheerfully  accomo- 
date themselves  to  the  situation,  and 


two  or  more  of  them  live  in  a  hut  with 
one  woman. 

In  the  rugged  wilderness  inhabited 
by  the  Koniagas,  further  south,  Mr. 
Bancroft  says  two  husbands  are  allowed 
to  one  woman.  One  of  the  husbands, 
however,  occupies  an  inferior  position 
in  the  household,  and  is  lord  and  mas- 
ter there  only  when  the  other  man  is 
not  around  the  premises. 

The  many  remnants  of  tribes  which 
pradlice  polyandry  in  the  region  of  the 
central  African  lakes  seem  to  owe  the 
custom  to  their  misfortunes.  They 
were  preyed  upon  by  Arab  slave 
dealers  or  stronger  tribes  until  they 
lost  the  larger  number  of  their  women, 
the  most  highly  prized  spoils  of  war, 
and,  being  unable  to  restore  the 
numerical  equality  oi  the  sexes,  each 
woman  became  the  wife  of  several  men, 
and  the  children,  calling  all  the  villa- 
gers father  or  mother,  belonged  not  to 
the  family,  but  to  the  community. 
The  custom  of  plural  husbands,  origna- 
ting  in  violence,  finally  became  a  sort 
of  social  law,  and  is  regarded  as  praise- 
worthy. None  of  the  warlike  and 
powerful  tribes  pradlices  polyandry, 
and  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  general 
rule  that  savage  polygamists  are  com- 
paratively well  to  do  and  successful  in 
war,  while  the  polyandrists  form  the 
more  miserable  and  helpless  communi- 
ties. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


BETTER   MENTAL  ACTIVITY. 

The  latest  critic  of  the  schools  affirms 
that  the  child  and  the  school  suffer 
materially  from  the  nervous  strain  o* 
monotony.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  accept  this  charge  in  its  univer- 
sality in  order  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions radically.  There  are  few  things 
so  much  to  be  feared  in  school  life  as 
lack  of  variety.  There  should  be  more 
physical  exercise.  It  may  be  intro- 
duced for  two  or  five  minutes  two  or 
three  times  every  session.  The  teacher 
complains  bitterly  at  every  such  sug- 
gestion on  the  ground  that  there  is  no 
time,  forgetting  that  the  great  evil  of 
the  school  is  too  much  time  given  to  in- 
tense or  forced  mental  activity.  If  ma- 
ture, brainy  men,  whose  time  is  worth 
from  five  to  twenty  dollars  an  hour, 
can  not  afiord  intense  mental  activity 
for  more  than  three  or  four  hours  a  day, 
then  certainly  immature  minds  can  not 
afford  mental  pressure  for  five  or  six 
horn's.  The  need  of  the  school  is  bet- 
ter, not  longer  continued,  mental  activ- 
ity. The  chief  work  of  the  teacher  is 
to  get  the  child  into  such  working  con- 
dition that  all  the  thinking  he  does 
shall  be  keen  and  vigorous.  Instead 
of  forcing  thought,  the  teacher  wants 
to  tone  up  the  conditions.  Whatever 
will  put  the  child  into  physical  tone, 
nervous  poise,  mental  elasticity  for  ac- 
quiring information,  and  skill  in  pro- 
cesses, is  work  well  done  by  the  teacher, 


and  there  are  simple  physical  exercises 
that  will  materially  aid  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a  receptive  frame  of 
mind. 

OUR   SCHOOL  GIRL. 

The  average  school-girl  rises  only  in 
time  to  eat  a  hurried  breakfast,  and 
reach  school  at  9.  The  girls  under 
twelve,  who  are  not  the  ones  that  break 
down,  are  not  too  dignified  to  romp  at 
recess,  and  in  that  way  they  fill  their 
lungs  with  fresh  air  every  day.  Those 
above  twelve  or  thirteen  rarely  have  a 
breath  of  outside  air  from  9  fill  2  in  the 
afternoon.  They  eat  their  luncheons 
curled  up  in  heaps  in  comfortable  cor- 
ners, if  they  can  find  them.  They  take 
little  exercise,  except  in  a  few  schools, 
where  they  dance  for  a  few  minutes. 
A  solitary  lunch  of  cold  or  "warmed 
over"  food  on  reaching  home  is  follow- 
ed usually  by  an  hour  or  two  of  study 
instead  of  by  a  brisk  walk  or  other  ex- 
ercise. There  is  more  study  after  sup- 
per, ambitious  girls  studying  late  into 
the  evening.  If  there  is  any  well-estab- 
lished physiological  fact  it  is  that  giris 
in  their  teens  need  an  abundance  oi 
sleep,  and  sleep  before  midnight  if  pos- 
sible. The  teachers  must  give  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  home  work  to  their 
pupils  in  order  to  keep  them  up  to  the 
grade,  more  is  the  pity;  but,  since  that 
is  a  necessity,  the  fathers  and  mothers 
at  home  should  make  everything  else 
bend  to  that  and  health.     There  is  no 
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one  thing  that  is  so  necessary  and  that 
might  be  so  easily  secured,  if  firmness 
«rere  exercised,  as  a  long  night  of  sleep 


for  the  feist-growing  brain  and  the  girl- 
ish frames  that  are  rapidly  assuming 
the  proportions  of  maturity. 


POPULAR    MISCELLANY. 


THE  bee's  sting  A  USEFUL  TOOL. 

A  NEW  champion  has  arisen  to  de- 
fied the  honey  bee  from  the  obloquy 
under  which  it  has  always  rested.     Mr. 
William  F.  Clarke,  of  Canada,  claims 
to  have  discovered,  from  repeated  ob- 
servations,   that  the  most  important 
function  of  the  bee's  sting  is  not  sting- 
ing.   In  a  recent  article  he  says:  *'My 
observations  and  reflections  have  con- 
vinced me  that  the  most  important 
office  of  the  bee  sting  is  that  which  is 
performed  in  doing  the  artistic  cell  work, 
capping  the  comb,   and  infusing  the 
formic  add,  by  means  of  which  honey 
receives  its  keeping  qualities.     As  I 
said  at  Detroit,  the  Fting  is  really  a 
skillhilly-contrived  litde  trowel,  with 
which  the  bee  finishes  ofi  and  caps  the 
cells  when  they  are  filled  brimful  of 
honey.     This  explains  why  honey  ex- 
tracted before  it  is  capped  over  does 
not  keep  well.     The  formic  acid  has 
not  been  injected  into  it.     This  is  done 
in  the  very  act  of  putting  the  last  touches 
on  the  cell  work.     As  the  little  pliant 
trowel  is  worked  to  and  fro  with  such 
dexterity,  the  darts,  of  which  there  are 
two,  pierce  the  plastic  cell  surface  and 
leave  the  nectar  beneath  its  tiny  drops 
of  the  fluid  which  makes  it  keep  well. 
This  is  the  'art  preservative*  of  honey. 
A  most  wonderful  provision  of  nature, 
truly!  Herein  we  see  that  the  sting  and 
the  poison  bag,  with  which  so  many  0| 
us  would  like  to  dispense,  are  essential 
to  the  storage  of  our  coveted  product, 
and  that  without  them  the  beautiful 


comb  honey  of  commerce  would  be  a 
thing  unknown. ' ' 

If  these  things  are  so,  how  mistaken 
those  people  are  who  suppose  the  bee 
is,  like  the  prince  of  evil,  always  going 
about  prowling  in  search  of  a  victim. 
The  tact  is  that  the  bee  attends  to  its 
own  business  very  diligently,  and  has 
no  time  to  waste  in  unnecessary  quar- 
rels. A  bee  is  like  a  farmer  working 
with  a  fork  in  his  hay-field.  He  is  fully 
occupied,  and  very  busy.  If  molested 
or  meddled  with,  he  will  be  very  apt 
to  defend  himself  with  the  instrument 
he  is  working  with.  This  is  what  the 
bee  does;  and  man,  by  means  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  habits  ol 
this  wondrous  little  insect,  is  enabled, 
in  most  cases,  to  ward  q&  or  evade  at- 
tack. 

FOREIGN   BODIES  IN  THE    EYE. 

A  CURIOUS  popular  delusion  it  is 
which  teaches  that  a  particle  of  dust  or 
cinder  blown  into  an  eye  by  the  wind 
may  best  be  removed  by  rubbing  the 
uninjured  eye.  Many  have  found  by 
experience  that  rubbing  the  unaffected 
eye  is  quickly  followed  by  relief  of  pain 
in,  and  rapid  recovery  of,  the  other  eye, 
while  rubbing  the  organ  into  which  the 
sharp  particle  has  blown  usually  results 
in  increased  pain  and  discomfort.  This 
apparent  proof  by  experience  is  nega- 
tived by  the  experience  of  tliose  who 
rub  neither  eye,  but  simply  wait,  with 
the  injured  eye  quietly  closed,  until  the 
tears  wash  out  the  offenc^g  mpte. 
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This  is  the  philosophy  ol  the  cure.  II 
the  eye  is  rubbed,  the  sharp  edged  par- 
ticle is  imbedded  by  pressure  in  the 
conjunctiva  or  cornea  and  cannot  be 
removed  by  the  flow  of  tears  due  to  the 
irritation  of  its  contact.  If  the  patient, 
however,  will  content  himself  with  sim- 
ply closing  his  eyelids  with  the  eyes 
rolled  downward,  the  flow  of  tears  will 
in  a  few  minutes  carry  the  little  parti- 
cles of  dust  outside  of  the  conjunctival 
sac.  Hence  it  is  that  while  he  occu- 
pies his  meddlesome  fingers  with  rub- 
bing the  well  eye,  he  allows  the  painful 
eye  to  cure  itself  by  physiological  ther- 
apeusis. — Dr,  J,  B,  Roberts, 

ENGLISH  NEWSPAPER  READERS. 

Another  feature  in  the  newapaper 
business  is  the  practice  that  obtains  of 
hiring  papers.  My  next-door  neigh- 
bor is  a  well  salaried  cashier  in  the 
London  and  County  Bank.  He  shares 
the  Standards  price  one  penny,  with 
the  real-estate  dealer  across  the  street, 
who,  in  turn,  takes  the  Observer  on 
Sunday  for  four  pence  (eight  cents), 
and  sends  it  to  the  cashier  at  3  o'clock. 
I  take  in  the  Times,  Standard,  News, 
Advertiser  in  the  morning,  and  the  Pall 
Mall^  Globe  and  Echo  in  the  evening, 
with  the  weekly  papers  and  Observer \ 
and  my  newsdealer  informs  me  I  take 
more  papers  than  forty  families  he 
serves  out  of  nearly  one  thousand  cus- 
tomers. 

By  the  way,  my  banker  neighbor 
sent  me  a  very  formal  note  offering  to 
pay  one- third  of  the  price  of  the  Times 
if  I  would  send  it  to  him  the  day  after 
the  date  of  issue.  He  was  much  shocked 
when  I  told  him  that  when  I  had 
scanned  the  Times  I  cut  out  what  I 
wanted  and  threw  the  rest  away.  In 
a  side  street  near  my  house  there  are 
six  families  who  take  one  Times.  The 
price  is  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per 


week,  or  threepence  each,  and  they 
take  turns  in  having  the  paper  first 
The  man  who  gets  it  for  the  first  hour 
and  a  half  in  the  morning  will  be  the 
last  to  have  it  on  the  next  day,  and 
then  it  will  be  two  days  old.  The  pub- 
lic houses  and  the  restaurants  all  take 
in  the  papers,  but  they  are  not  read 
very  closely,  I  fear,  no  one  man  being 
allowed  to. hold  a  paper  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  if  any  one  else  wants  to 
get  at  it. 

EFFICACIOUS. 

Schoolmasters,  like  editors,  are 
presumed  to  know  everything,  and,  in 
rural  distri<5ls  especially,  are  liable  to 
be  called  upon  to  perform  many 
services  not  * 'nominated  in  the  bond." 
It  may  be  a  Fourth  of  July  oration 
that  is  wanted,  or  it  may  be  something 
of  a  much  less  public  nature,  caUing 
for  no  gifts  of  platform  eloquence,  but 
only  lor  a  touch  of  sentiment  and  a 
practiced  pen. 

School  had  been  dismissed  for  the 
day,  and  the  young  schoolmaster  was 
about  to  start  for  his  boarding-place, 
wh?n  a  stranger  of  about  his  own  age 
came  in,  evidently  just  from  the  plough, 
and,  as  he  doffed  his  hat,  said,  respefl- 
fully: 

**Good  evening,  mister." 

*  *Good  evening, ' '  replied  the  teacher. 
**My  name  is  Sipes — Lem  Sipes," 

the  young  man  said,  as  he  stood  be- 
fore the  teacher's  desk,  twirling  his 
old  hat  in  his  hands,  his  eyes  downcast 
and  his  face  beginning  to  flush. 

"I  came  in  to  see — if — if — I  could  git 
you  to — to — do  a  little  job  for  me." 

**I  shall  be  glad  to  oblige  you  in  any 
way  I  c?in,"  replied  the  teacher, 
kindly. 

*  Thank  you.  Bein*  as  you're  a 
young  feller  yourself,  and  —  and — 
mebbe  you'  ve  got  a  girl  of  your  own  *' 
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The  teacher's  face  flushed  now,  and 
the  pulsations  of  his  heart  quickened, 
for  there  was  a  certain  ierainine  name 
engraved  inside  the  ring  on  his  little 
finger,  and  the  face  ol  a  very  pretty 
girl  was  in  the  little  locket  he  wore  on 
his  watch-chain;  so  he  blushed  as  he 
said: 

"Perhaps  I  have.*' 

*'I  reckoned  so,"  replied  Lemuel, 
more  at  his  ease.  **Well,  I  have  one. 
Her  name  is  'Mandy  Henry,  and  I — Fd 
like  to  git  you  to  write  me  a  letter 
sayin'  something  to  her.  I  aint  got 
jist  Ae  spunk  to  say  it  myself,  and  Vm 
fi'crd  if  I  don't  say  it  pretty  soon  some 
other  feller  will,  and  I'll  be  out. 

"I  kin  write  myself,"  he  went 
on,  **but  I  aint  no  hand  at  makin'  up 
letters,  and  1  can't  tell  you  how  much 
'bilged  I'd  be  if  you'd  write  this  one 
for  me.  I'd  like  some  poetry  put  in, 
and  you  can't  make  the  love  parts  any 
too  strong." 

The  young  schoolmaster  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  the  letter  was  so 
"strong"  and  so  eloquent  that  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  the  wedding 
of  Lemuel  and  Amanda  before  the  end 
of  the  term. 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  TRAMP. 

A  gentleman  on  East  Fourth  Street 
found  a  ragged  tramp  sitting  on  his 
front  steps  eating  his  lunch. 

**Here!  What  iire  you  doing  there?" 
he  shouted. 

*Tartakmg  of  a  slight  lunch.  Will 
you  join  me?"  the  tramp  politely  re- 
sponded. 

"No,  I  don't  want  any  of  your  vil- 
lainous feed." 

'That's  so;  it  is  pretty  tough  kind 
of  fodder.  I  just  got  it  out  of  your 
kitchen.  Your  wife  must  be  doing  her 
own  cooking  now. ' ' 

'•What's  that,  you  infernal  hound?" 


exclaimed  the  angry  man,  starting  to- 
ward the  tramp,  still  sitting  quiedy  on 
the  step. 

* 'Don't  get  excited,  sir;  don't  get 
excited.  Think  a  minute.  Aren't  you 
mistaken  in  calling  me  a  hound?" 

"No,  I'm  not,  and  I'll— " 

*  *But,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  mistaken. 
I  am  no  hound,  I'm  a  setter." 

The  gentleman  gazed  at  the  tramp 
in  admiration  and  muttering  something 
about  a  newspaper  paragrapher  gone 
astray,  he  left  him  to  finish  his  lunch. 

ONLY   A   MESSENGER. 

An  imperial  courier  from  Pekin  con- 
veyed, not  long  since,  to  the  viceroy  of 
Canton  the  news  of  his  transfer  to 
another  province.  The  following  de- 
scription of  his  reception  shows  how  ac- 
curately Chinese  etiquette  discriminates 
between  the  office  and  the  man: 

Arriving  at  the  viceroy's  yamen  in 
the  afternoon,  he  was  received  with  a 
salute  of  nine  guns.  Every  one  of  the 
doors  from  the  outer  gate  into  the  sane- 
turn  sanctorum  of  the  viceroy  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  courier,  dis- 
mounting from  his  horse,  was  met  by 
the  viceroy  in  richly  embroibered  robes 
of  state. 

After  greetings,  the  courier  was  con- 
ducted into  the  great  hall  of  justice, 
where  a  table  with  incense  and  candles 
was  set  facing  northward.  The  courier 
walked  up  to  the  table,  and  took  from 
the  folds  of  his  dress  the  imperial  edict, 
gorgeous  in  yellow  satin,  and  with 
averted  face,  unfurled  the  roll  in  front 
of  the  viceroy. 

Suddenly  every  one  in  the  room, 
from  the  viceroy  to  his  lowest  attendant 
fell  down  on  his  knees  and  performed 
nine  prostrations,  at  the  end  of  which, 
all  still  kneeling,  the  courier  read  out, 
in  a  sonorous,  sing-song  style,  the  im- 
perial  command.     The  viceroy  then 
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rose,  and  taking  the  edict  in  both  hands, 
raised  it  aloft. 

The  courier  then  retired,  not  a  word 
having  been  spoken ;  but  instead  of  go- 
ing out  as  he  had  come  in,  by  the  front 
door,  he  went  by  an  obscure  side  door 
suitable  to  his  rank,  for  as  soon  as  the 
edict  was  delivered  he  reverted  to  his 
own  rank,  and,  being  now  without  a 
message,  lost  all  his  honors^  as  an  im- 
perial messenger.  A  lew  moments  be- 
fore he  was  treated  as  almost  an  emper- 
or; now  he  was  only  a  small  official. 

PLAIN   ENOUGH. 

No  thing  is  made  for  nothing.  Every 
part  of  even  the  smallest  animal's  struc- 
ture is,  or  has  been,  of  use  to  him. 
Otherwise  it  never  would  have  been 
developed. 

**Can  you  tell  me,  my  friend,"  said 
an  elderly  gentleman  to  the  keeper  of 
the  menagerie,  *  *  what  the  hump  on  that 
animal's  back  is  for?*' 

**What'sitfor?" 

•*Yes.  Of  what  value  is  it?" 

**Well,  it's  lots  of  value.  De  camel 
wouldn't  be  no  good  widout  it." 

"Why  not?" 

**Why  not?  Yer  don't  suppose  peo- 
ple *ud  pay  twenty- five  cents  to  see  a 
camel  widout  any  hump  on  him,  do 
yer?" 

HOW  A  HERD  OF  CATTLE  WERE  SAVED. 

**One  of  the  bravest  things  I  saw  in 
my  travels,"  said  a  passenger  from  the 
West,  *'was  a  cowboy  stopping  a 
cattle  stampede.  A  herd  of  six  or 
eight  hundred  had  got  frightened  at 
something,  and  broke  away  pell-mell, 
with  their  tails  in  the  air,  and  the  bulls 
at  the  head  of  the  procession.  But 
the  cowboy  did  not  get  excited  at  all 
when  he  saw  the  herd  were  going 
straight  for  a  high  bluff,  where  they 
would  certainly  tumble  down  into  the 
canyon  and  be  killed.     You  know  that 


when  a  herd  like  that  gets  to  going, 
they  can't  stop,  no  matter  whether 
they  rush  to  death,  or  not.  Those  in 
the  rear  crowd  those  ahead,  and  away 
they  go. 

''I  wouldn't  have  given  a  dollar  a 
head  for  that  herd;  but  the  cowboy 
stirred  up  his  mustang,  made  a  little 
detour,  came  in  right  in  front  of  the 
herd,  cut  across  their  path  at  a  right 
angle,  and  then  galloped  leisurely 
on  to  the  edge  of  the  blufi,  halted  and 
looked  around  at  that  wild  mass  of 
beef  coming  right  toward  him.  He 
was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  though  I 
expeded  to  see  him  killed,  and  was  so 
excited  I  could  not  speak.  Well,  sir, 
when  the  leaders  had  got  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  him,  I  saw  them  try  to 
slack  up,  though  they  could  not  do  it 
very  quick.  But  the  whole  herd 
seemed  to  want  to  stop,  and  when  the 
cows  and  steers  in  the  rear  got  about 
where  the  cowboy  had  cut  across  their 
path,  I  was  surprised  to  see  them  stop 
and  commence  to  nibble  the  grass. 
Then  the  whole  herd  stopped,  wheeled, 
staggered  back,  and  went  to  fighting 
for  a  chance  to  eat  where  the  rear 
guard  was. 

**You  see,  that  cowboy  had  opened 
a  big  bag  of  salt  he  had  brought  out 
from  the  ranch  to  give  the  cattle,  gal- 
loped across  the  herd's  course,  and 
emptied  the  bag.  Every  critter  snified 
that  line  of  salt,  and,  of  course,  that 
broke  up  the  stampede.  But  I  teD 
you  it  was  a  queer  sight  to  see  that 
chap  out  there  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff, 
quietly  rolling  a  cigarette,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  he'd  been  rolling  under 
two  hundred  tons  of  beef  in  about  a 
minute  and  a  half." 

A  USEFUL  CEMENT. 

The  following  mixture  has  been  used 
with  the  greatest  oossible  success  for 
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the  cementing  of  iron  railing  tops,  iron 
gratings  to  stoves,  etc.  ;  in  fact,  with 
such  effect  as  to  resist  the  blows  of  a 
skdge  hammer.  This  mixture  is  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  white 
lead,  with  about  one  sixth  proportion 
of  borax,  the  three  being  thoroughly 
incorporated  together,  so  as  to  form 
Qoe  homogeneous  mass.  When  the 
application  is  to  be  made  of  this  com- 
position, it  is  wet  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  a  thin  layer  of  it  is  placed  be- 
tween the  two  pieces  of  iron,  these  be- 
ing at  once  pressed  together.  In  five 
days  it  will  be  perfectly  dry,  all  traces 
of  the  cement  having  vanished,  and  the 
work  having  every  appearance  of  weld- 
ing. 

FOOD   OF  THE  ESKIMOS. 

The  walrus  forms  the  principal  food 
of  the  Eskimo  race  wherever  it  is  found, 
and  it  is  so  generally  distributed  over 


the  Arctic  part  of  the  North  American 
continent  that  it  undoubtedly  makes  up 
the  bulk  of  sustenance  for  the  whole 
race,  with  the  various  seals  following 
closely  behind,  and  both  these  kinds  of 
meat  amply  supplemented  by  salmon, 
cod,  whale,  musk-oxen,  reindeer  and 
polar  bear,  with  an  occasional  tribe  here 
and  there  preponderating  in  some  of 
these  latter  foods  over  the  walrus  and 
seal.  The  walrus  will  not  live  where  it 
is  so  cold  that  all  the  water  channels 
are  frozen  over  in  the  winter,  as  he 
cannot  cut  a  breathing  hole  through 
the  thick  ice,  like  the  smaller  hair  seal, 
which  is  found  in  about  every  part  of 
the  Arctic  that  man  has  penetrated,  and 
at  about  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
greater  amount  of  fatty  tissue  in  the  an- 
imals of  the  sea  makes  them  more  ac- 
ceptable as  food  to  the  northerner, 
whose  system  craves  such  diet  during 
the  rigorous  winter  oi  that  zone. 


MONTHLy  ShMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


January  i,  Emancipation  Day  is  celebrated 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Twenty-six  boys  are 
sofibcated  by  a  fire  in  a  paupers'  school  in 
London. 

January  2,  the  Italian  steamer  Persia  is 
ashore  on  the  island  of  Corsica;  the  safety  of 
<)Qly  six  out  of  139  passengers  on  board  is 
'•arcd  Hundreds  of  people  are  hurt  by  the 
^of  a  building  at  a  buU-fight  in  Mexico. 

January  4,  seven  persons  are  buried  under 
ao  avalanche  at  Sierra  City,  Cal.;  intense 
coM  prevails  in  the  Northwest  and  destructive 
rains  in  the  Southwest.  The  influenza  is 
seriously  interfering  with  business  throughout 
tbe  country. 

January  8,  an  official  Brazilian  decree  pro- 
cUiros  the  separation  of  church  and  state, 
religious  liberty  and  equality,  and  continues 
Hfe  stipends  granted  under  the  Empire. 
About  500,000  people  in  and  near  Vienna  have 
suftered  from  the  influenza. 

January  9,  Congressman  William  D.  Kel- 


ley,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ''Father  of  the 
House,**  dies  in  Washington,  age  seventy- four. 

January  13,  an  elevator  in  Baltimore  is 
burn^,  causing  a  loss  of|8oo,ooo;  the  British 
steamship  Sacrobosco^  which  was  lying  along- 
side, is  also  totally  destroyed,  involving  a  loss 
of  1150,000;  three  of  the  steamer's  employes, 
the  chief  engineer  and  two  seaman,  are  either 
burned  to  death  or  drowned.  Ten  persons 
are  killed  and  about  sixty  hurt  by  a  tornado 
at  Clinton,  Ky.;  storms  do  damage  at  Syra- 
cuse, Oswego,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  other 
cities  in  New  York  State.  Snow  falls  to  the 
depth  of  three  feet  in  Kansas. 

January  31,  two  masked  robbers  "hold 
up'*  a  train  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
in  California,  and  secure  $25,000;  the  robbers 
shoot  and  probably  fatally  wound  a  tramp. 
Ten  people  and  thousands  of  cattle  perished 
in  the  recent  storm  in  Washington  Territory. 
A  Fort  Bend  (Texas)  rioter  placed  on  trial  in 
Galveston  is  shot  down  by  a  brother  of  a  man 
he  had  killed;  a  general  fusillade  takes  place 
in  the  court-house. 
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In  order  to  get  the  wild  oats  out  of  a  boy 
he  must  be  thrashed. 

When  a  young  man  is  fired  by  his  best  girl  he 
surely  doesnH  go  offia  a  blaze  of  glory. 

When  a  man  having  a  round  million  asks  a 
maid  in  marriage  he  seldom  gets  a  flat  re- 
fusal. 

A  barber  and  surgeon  don't  differ  much. 
One  lives  by  his  heads  and  the  other  by  his 
heals. 

Strange  that  when  anything  or  anybody  is 
to  be  cried  down  it  is  generally  done  with  an 
uproar. 

The  admirer  of  mountainous  landscape  is 
justified  in  his  enthusiasm.  Nature  herself 
grows  wild  over  it. 

*'DiD  you  take  the  pills  I  sent  you?"  *'Yes, 
doAor,  but  without  effedt  so  far;  perhaps  the 
lid  has  not  come  off  the  box." 

"Whiskey,"  said  the  doctor:  "hardens  the 
brains."  "Mayby  it  does,"  replied  the  horrible 
example:  "but  it  softens  the  knees  most  won'- 
erfully." 

Said  the  girl  who  had  quarreled  with  her 
lover:  "Oh,  it*s  all  right!  Harry  said  he 
should  try  to  forget  me,  but  he  always  fails  in 
everything  he  undertakes." 

"Why  cannot  a  woman  become  a  successful 
lawyer,  Fd  like  to  know?"  asked  a  lady  of  a 
cynical  old  judge.  "Because,  madam,"  he  an- 
swered, "she's  too  fond  of  giving  her  opinion 
without  pay. 

A  YOUNG  physician,  who  has  just  es- 
tablished himself,  and  has  very  little  praAice, 
is  noted  for  his  braggadocio.  One  of  the  older 
physicans,  meeting  him  on  the  street  yester- 
day, asked  him  how  he  was  coming  on.  "I've 
got  more  than  I  can  attend  to,"  was  the 
boastful  reply.  "I  had  to  get  out  of  my  bed 
five  times  last  night."  "Why  don't  you  buy 
some  inse^  powder?"  asked  the  old  doctor. 

Alexander  Dumas  wrote  his  autograph  for 
a  successful  quack  who  lavishly  entertained 
him.— 

"Since  my  good  friend  here,  Gallipots, 
Has  fixed  his  dwelling  in  this  town, 
The  hospital  has  been  torn  down—" 

"Good,  good,"  murmured  the  doctor,  who  was 
looking  over  the  writer's  shoulder.  The  poet 
concluded  his  epigram:— 

'*And  the  site  sold  for  burial  lots." 


Lawyers  £  re  men  who  work  with  a  will. 
DoAors  oflen  put  them  in  the  way  of  it. 

When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  staying 
qualities  the  undertaker  can  lay  'em  all  out 

When  the  gate's  a-jar  it  is  natural  that  it 
should  be  con  sidered  a  proper  place  for  sweet 
meets. 

It  was  presumably  a  visitor  to  a  great 
brewery  who  sang  "With  all  its  vaults  I  love 
the  still." 

Brown  :  "Does  your  wife  keep  her  temper 
very  well?"  Jones  :  "Um— um— er— some, 
but  I  get  the  most  of  it." 

Editor  (writing  to  professional  humorist): 
"Send  some  more  'grip'  jokes."  Humorist 
(writing  back):  "Can't;  I've  got  it." 

Teacher  :  "You're  a  perfe6t  dnnce." 
Pupil :  "That's  the  first  time  you  have  marked 
me  perfe^  in  anything  this  term." 

She  :  "I  saw  some  one  to-day  whom,  I  am 
told,  you  greatly  admire."  He  :  "Ah!  ap  to 
your  old  tricks  again!"  "What  do  you  mean?" 
"Why,  looking  in  the  glass." 

Loss  of  sleep,  it  is  said,  is  making  men  small 
and  puny.  That  is  a  fact.  Just  look  at  the 
difference  in  the  ph3rsique  of  a  delicate  scholar 
and  the  robust  night  policeman. 

Through  THE  Telephone  :  "Is  that  you, 
doaor?"  "Yes;  who  is  it?."  "Mrs.  Merooy. 
O,  doaor,  what  shall  I  do  for  baby?  He  has 
swallowed  a  dime?"  "Well,  you  surely  don't 
want  to  spend  two  dollars  to  get  a  dime,  do 
you?"  and  the  telephone  ceased  working. 

A  Texas  editor,  having  charged  that  the 
lather  of  a  rival  editor  had  been  in  the  pcni. 
tentiary,  was  notified  that  he  must  retraA  or 
die.  He  retraded  as  follows  :  "We  find  that 
we  were  mistaken  in  our  statement  last  week 
that  the  Bugle  editor's  sire  had  been  in  the 
penitentiary.  The  efforts  of  his  firiends  to  hav 
his  sentence  commuted  to  imprisonment  for 
life  failed,  and  he  was  hanged." 

Tenderfoot  (visiting  Oklahoma) :  "Is 
this  what  you  call  a  town?"  Editor:  "Cer- 
tainly. We've  got  a  hotel,  a  saloon,  a  faro 
bank,  a  real  estate  office,  a  newspaper  and  a 
doxology  shop.  What  more  do  you  want  to 
make  a  town?"  Tenderfoot:  "Where  are 
they?"  Editor:  "Right  here  in  this  teat 
Where's  your  eyes?  Come  from  Philadelphia, 
didn't  you?  You  want  to  wake  up." 
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CANOE  JOURAEyS  ON  THE  UPPER   CONGO, 


pAR  away 

on  the  Up- 
per Congo 
river,  in  Cen- 
tral Africa, 
1,500  miles 
from  the  near- 
est sea- shore, 
and  situated 
almost  upon 
the  Equator,  is  the  lamous  Arab 
settlement  of  Stanley  Falls,  known  to 
the  Arabs  and  native  inhabitants  as 
''Kizingiti/'  meaning  * 'barrier,"  in 
reference  to  the  cataraA  which  efleftu- 
afly  bars  all  progress  by  river  past  this 
point  This  barrier  was  the  last 
obstacle  encountered  by  Stanley  in  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  on  his  memo- 
rable journey  through  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent, ere  he  swept  into  the  tranquil 
expanse  of  broad  waters  which  extends 
from  these  falls,  unintecrupted  by  rapid 
or  cataraA,  to  Stanley  Pool,  a  distance 
of  1. 100  miles. 

Hamad  bin  Mohammed,  familiarly 
known  to  the  world  as  **Tippo  Tib," 
the  Bismarck  of  Central  Africa,  resides 
here,  and  has  accumulated  a  vast 
amount  of  ivory  by  plundering  the 
neighboring  savages  who  reside  in  the 
unexplored  forest  regions,  where  count- 


less herds  of  elephants  also  make  their 
homes,  roaming  alike  through  the 
dismal  swamps  hidden  in  the  heart  of 
the  forest,  and  the  rich  banana  and 
plantain  gardens  of  the  native  villages. 

Sixty  miles  below  Stanley  Falls,  in 
the  midst  of  a  populous  native  village, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Congo,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Lomami  River,  a 
young  Arab,  named  Rachid  bin 
Mohammed,  the  son  of  Nzige,  Tippo 
Tib's  confidential  adviser  and  partner, 
had  built  a  roughly  fortified  camp;  and 
it  was  from  here,  on  April  3rd,  1888, 
that  I  started  on  my  first  long  canoe 
journey  down  the  Congo,  to  carry  dis- 
patches to  the  coast,  and  to  communi- 
cate to  Europe  news  of  vital  importance 
to  the  work  on  which  I  was  engaged. 

Procuring  two  large  native  war 
canoes,  which  had  been  hewn  out  of 
solid  trees,  I  lashed  them  side  by  side 
with  vines,  tying  batons  of  wood  across 
the  gunwales  to  steady  them.  After 
caulking  up  the  leaks,  fitting  dunnage 
wood  along  the  bottom,  and  rigging 
up  a  rough  frame  with  sticks  over 
which  I  fastened  my  old,  patched  tent, 
to  form  a  shelter  from  the  fierce  tropi- 
cal sun  and  the  heavy  night  dews,  and 
stowing  away  my  scanty  baggage  and 
ammunition,  I  was  ready  for  a  start. 

My  crew  consisted  of  thirty  Wang- 
wanas,    men  of  Zanzibar,  a  reckless, 
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happy-go-lucky  set,  who  had  all  been 
so  accustomed  to  roughing  it  since 
childhood,  on  long,  weary  caravan 
journeys  with  the  Arabs,  that  the 
novelty  of  danger  had  long  since  worn 
off.  I  had  with  me,  also,  five 
Soudanese  soldiers  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Egyptian  forces  at  Cairo.  These 
men  were  of  a  warlike  disposition,  and 
particularly  partial  to  a  meat  diet. 

Although  willing  and  bright,  yet  none 
of  my  men  were  accustomed  to  canoe 
paddling,  so  that  our  progress  depend- 
ed more  on  drifting  with  the  current 
than  upon  our  own  individual  efforts. 

I  had  before  me  a  ioumey  of  several 
hundred  miles  through  a  thickly  popu- 
lated country  of  more  or  less  hostile 
savages,  whose  cannibal  assults  upon 
Stanley's  heroic  band,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  descent  of  the  Congo  in  his 
flotilla  of  canoes,  boded  ill  to  any  who 
might  venture  upon  the  same  journey 
in  Hke  craft.  Our  greatest  danger  lay 
in  the  fa<5l  that  for  the  first  two  hun- 
dred miles  the  natives  had  been 
continually  harassed  by  Arab  marau- 
ding expeditions  from  Stanley  Falls; 
and  owing  to  the  chara<5ler  of  my  crew, 
and  the  resemblance  their  costumes 
bore  to  those  of  the  slavers,  it  was 
highly  probable  we  should  be  mistaken 
for  a  band  ol  the  same  gentry,  and 
greeted  with  the  welcome  they  were 
accustomed  to  accord  such  visitors. 

Rachid  bin  Mohammed,  whose  long 
experience  as  a  marauding  leader  em- 
inently qualified  him  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  the  subjeft,  shook  his 
head  and  said: 

*  *  You  will  never  pass  the  savages  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Aruimi  river  in  those 
two  canoes,  with  so  few  men.  Impos- 
sible; you  will  all  be  killed  and  eaten 
by  the  Wachongera  meno  (tribes  of  the 
filed  teeth).  Think  again  before  you 
throw  away  your  life." 


The  duty  before  me  was  imperative, 
and  Rachid's  warning  passed  un- 
heeded. It  was  just  past  noon  as  we 
pushed  off  our  unwieldy  craft,  amid 
the  deafening  shouts  of  farewell  from 
the  multitudes  of  Arab  followers  and 
natives  who  crowded  along  the  muddy 
bank  of  the  river  to  see  the  last  of  us. 
'*Kwaheri,  Kwa,  heri,  bwana,**  (good- 
bye, good- bye)  echoed  after  us  as  we 
drifted  out  into  the  stream. 

Before  starting  we  had,  of  course, 
laid  in  a  good  stock  of  provisions,  for 
we  could  not  expeft  to  purchase  any- 
thing from  the  natives  dwelling  within 
the  sphere  of  Arab  persecution.  Our 
live  stock  consisted  of  several  fowls, 
with  their  legs  tied  together  to  prevent 
them  from  flying  away,  and  two  goats, 
which  lay  on  a  bunch  of  grass,  philo- 
sophically chewing  their  cud.  We 
had  enormous  bunches  of  green 
bananas  and  plantains,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  an  abundance  of  sour -smelling 
cassava  root,  which,  when  soaked, 
pounded,  rolled  in  banana  leaves  and 
boiled,  forms  the  staple  food  of  most 
Central  African  tribes. 

Our  guns  were  lightly  lashed  to  ihe 
gunwale  next  to  each  man's  seat,  and 
I  issued  a  few  rounds  of  ammunidon 
for  use  in  case  of  any  sudden  attack. 
During  the  afternoon  we  drifted  lazily 
along  with  the  current,  while  the  naen 
were  busy  stowing  the  provisions  and 
settling  themselves  in  comfortable 
positions  to  paddle. 

We  went  along  better  than  I  ex- 
pefted,  and  by  about  5  P.  M.  were  in 
sight  of  the  low  forest  islands  opposite 
the  populous  villages  of  the  savage 
Basoko  tribes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Aruimi  River. 

War  drums  resounded  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  as  it  grew  dark  we 
could  distinguish  large  canoes,  con- 
taining armed  natives,  following  us  in 
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the  distance.  By  midnigrht,  in  the 
dim  starlight,  we  discerned  a  dark 
mass  of  canoes,  drawn  up  across  the 
river.  They  were  hostile  natives,  lying 
in  wait  to  attack  us;  and  we  all  pre- 
pared for  war;  but  fortunately,  as  we 
approached,  they  opened  out  and  al- 
bwed  us  to  pass,  yelling  and  threaten- 
ing us  from  the  shelter  of  a  neighboring 
island.  The  word  *  *Niama, '  *  meaning 
"meat, ' '  was  frequently  distinguishable 
and  sounded  ominously  to  our  ears, 
for  these  people  are  voracious  canni- 
bals, and  our  fate  was  obviously 
apparent  should  we  fall  into  their 
bands. 

A  little  later  we  sighted  another 
large  dark  mass  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  steered  tor  it,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  a  group  of  hostile 
canoes,  preferring  to  be  the  attacking 
party  to  waiting  until  a  larger  force  ol 
our  assailants  should  have  assembled; 
but  fortunately  we  had  just  time  to 
sheer  off,  and  were  swept  close  by  a 
large  fallen  tree,  that  had  been  washed 
down  on  a  sandbank,  whose  shadowy 
outline  we  had  mistaken  in  the  d»rk 
for  the  canoes  ol  our  enemies.  Had 
we  struck  this  obstacle  we  should  in- 
evitably have  been  capsized,  and  be- 
come a  prey  to  the  hordes  of  savages 
who  were  following  us  in  their  canoes, 
a  lew  hundred  yards  astern;  for  the 
darkness  would  then  have  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  to  repel  an  attack 
upon  our  undefended  position.  In  the 
early  hours  ol  the  morning,  the  war- 
horns,  combined  with  the  incessant 
beating  of  the  drums  and  the  savages* 
yells,  kept  us  all  on  the  alert.  At 
daybreak  numbers  ol  armed  natives 
were  still  following  us  in  their  canoes, 
but  they  kept  well  out  of  range,  and 
merely  scoffed  and  threatened  us  from 
a  safe  distance. 

War-horns    and    drums   continued 


to  herald  our  approach  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  as  we  were  borne 
rapidly  onward  by  the  swift  cur- 
rent, but  no  further  direct  attempt 
was  made  to  hinder  our  journey.  A 
heavy  storm  came  on  at  9  a.  m.,  and 
lasted  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
we  sighted  a  very  large  village  on  the 
left  bank.  The  natives,  who  thronged 
the  shore  in  dense  masses,  broke  into 
indescribable  excitement  as  we  ad- 
vanced, indulging  in  a  series  ol  frantic 
war  dances  and  giving  vent  to  loud 
cries  which  echoed  along  the  forest- 
clad  banks  and  floated  far  out  over  the 
water.  They  manned  their  big  war 
canoes,  and  their  drums  and  ivory  horns 
echoed  for  miles.  They  followed  us  for 
an  hour  to  another  large  village,  their 
weapons  glisears.  They  kept  out  of 
range,  however,  and  we  sheered  off 
behind  an  island  just  at  the  height  of 
their  excitement.  The  night  was 
cloudy  and  we  kept  in  midstream,  but 
were  saluted  continually  by  the  drum 
and  horn  alarms.  I  got  a  little  sleep 
towards  morning,  as  we  passed  down  a 
long  reach  of  swampy  forest,  undis- 
turbed by  savage  war  cries. 

The  following  morning  we  came  on 
three  abandoned  canoes  drifting  down 
stream;  the  men  being  scared,  had 
taken  to  the  bush  at  our  approach. 
About  10  A.  M.  we  sighted  a  large 
village  on  the  right  bank  and  some 
fishermen  answered  our  calls  of  peace 
in  the  Kibangi  language.  They  said 
they  belonged  to  the  big  village  of 
Morunja.  They  were  too  afraid  to 
approach  us  nearer  than  two  hundred 
yards,  but  even  the  semblance  of  a 
friendly  greeting  was  welcome  after 
our  recent  experience. 

At  midday  we  met  more  fishing 
canoes,  and  passed  another  large  village 
on  the  right  bank.  Here  some  armed 
natives  in  big  war  canoes,  came  out  to 
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meet  us,  but  kept  at  a  respectful  distance 
dancing  and  throwing  up  water  at  us 
with  their  paddles  in  derision.  They 
would  not  tell  us  their  tribe  or  the  name 
of  their  village,  but  insisted  upon  calling 
us  Arab  plunderers  in  spite  of  our 
protestations  that  we  were  friends  and 
bound  on  a  peaceful  errand.  Later  on 
in  the  afternoon  we  paddled  down 
close  to  a  large  village  called  *  *Dobbo. ' ' 

But  the  people  were  adverse  to  our 
landing.  We,  however,  went  alongside 
the  perpendicular  bank,  and  made  last 
to  some  of  their  canoes,  which  were 
attached  to  stakes  at  the  water*  s  edge, 
for  we  were  anxious  to  purchase  food. 

In  answer  to  our  friendly  overtures, 
they  soon  came  in  crowds  around  us 
and  on  the  river  side  their  canoes 
hemmed  us  in,  their  occupants  strug- 
gling to  approach  us  and  anxious  to 
exchange  their  bananas,  fowls,  bad 
eggs,  sugar  cane,  small  goats,  dried 
fish,  and  other  trifles  in  exchange  for 
beads,  shells  and  empty  cartridge  cases ; 
and  so  intense  was  their  excitement, 
and  so  rough  did  their  manner  become 
that  I  considered  it  advisable  to  de- 
part before  we  came  to  blows.  As 
the  course  of  the  river  changed  from 
northwest  to  almost  due  west,  it  was 
apparent  that  we  were  approaching  the 
populous  and  hostile  district  of  Up>oto, 
where  I  feared  we  should  have  trouble. 

They  had  killed  several  state  soldiers 
in  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Belgian 
chief  of  Bangala  Station  about  a  year 
before,  and  the  Houssas,  who  deserted 
Captain  Deane  in  his  gallant  fight 
against  the  Arabs  at  Stanley  Falls, 
succeeded  in  passing  all  the  other 
hostile  places  but  were  captured  by  the 
Bopoto.who  killed  and  ate  five  of  them; 
the  remainder  were  subsequendy 
ransomed  by  the  Congo  State. 

About  8  p.  M.  we  took  what  appeared 
to  be  a  clear  reach  of  the  river,  but  the 


night  was  so  cloudy  and  dark  that  we 
had  drifted  down  quite  a  distance  into 
a  narrow,  reedy  stretch  of  shoal  water 
ere  we  dbcovered  our  error;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  we  regained  the 
proper  channel. 

At  early  dawn  of  the  next  morning 
we  sighted  the  Upoto  Hills,  and  put 
into  shore  to  get  more  fire  wood  as  we 
had  to  abandon  our  stock  last  night  in 
the  swamp.  Crowds  of  natives  were 
excitedly  skurrying  about  in  the  db- 
tance  in  their *canoes.  At  about  noon 
we  responded  to  the  earnest  invitations 
of  the  natives  whose  village  on  the 
south  bank  is  nearly  opposite  Upoto. 
These  people,  although  they  were  very 
friendly,  and  sold  all  manner  of  food 
to  the  men — fish,  fowl,  plantain, 
kwanga — had  stationed  in  the  forest  a 
party  of  armed  warriors,  ready  to 
attack  us  at  a  moment's  notice,  in  case 
of  treachery  on  our  part  The  spears 
and  knives  of  these  men  in  ambush 
glistened  in  the  bright  sunlight  as  they 
peeped  from  behind  the  bushes.  The 
villagers  were  very  noisy  and  excited  at 
seeing  such  a  strange-looking  craft  as 
ours.  My  old  green  tent  draped  upon 
the  framework  of  branches,  with  the 
two  or  three  parrots  we  were  bringing 
down  perched  solemnly  on  its  summit, 
and  the  black,  shaggy-tailed  monkey 
I  was  carrying  as  a  present  to  a  friend 
at  Stanley  Pool,  sitting  with  a  compla- 
cent smile  in  the  bow,  all  combined  to 
form  a  novel  pifture  in  the  eyes  ot 
these  unsophisticated  savages.  But  all 
went  well,  and  after  about  an  hour  s 
roaring,  haggling,  bartering  and  ges- 
ticulating in  our  negotitations  for  the 
purchase  of  food,  we  went  our  way. 
As  we  shoved  ofll  I  observed  a  knot  of 
the  dusky  beauties  ol  the  village  whose 
artistic  toilettes  consisted  only  of  a 
necklace  and  a  smile,  on  the  principle 
no  doubt,  that  **beauty  unadorned  is 
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adorned  the  most/'  regarding  us  from 
the  shelter  of  a  dump  of  banana  trees 
**m  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free," 
and  wondering  probably  how  a  white 
man  would  taste.  What  with  whiffs  of 
smoke,  dried  fish,  high  meat,  sour 
manioc,  and  the  offensive  odors  ot  the 
other  eatables  which  the  men  had  in- 
vested in,  I  could  not  enjoy  much 
fresh  air,  so  I  smoke  my  pipe,  and  con- 
templated the  artless  display  of  fast- 
&ding  loveliness  on  shore. 

The  heat  was  excessive,  and  I  don't 
think  a  thermometer  could  have  reg- 
istered the  temperature  there  without 
an  accident  We  made  good  progress 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day;  saw 
but  few  natives  in  the  distance  and 
passed  down  some  very  narrow  reaches 
among  ugly  snags.  The  night  was 
uneventful;  it  rained  heavily  in  the 
early  mofning,  but  cleared  off  towards 
noon,  as,  still  keeping  the  north  bank, 
we  drifted  though  channels  between 
low  swampy  islands.  Nothing  oc- 
curred until  about  3  P.  M.,  when 
we  met  four  naked  '  natives  in 
two  canoes,  who  told  us  that  we  could 
not  get  to  Bangala  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, but  they  did  not  reckon  on  our 
going  night  and  day.  They  were  very 
friendly,  and  accepted  my  little  present 
of  Kowrie  shells  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion. They  had  the  Upoto  tribal  tattoo 
marks  on  their  laces.  They  sal  J  their 
village  was  called  Naubia.  I  was  able 
to  chat  with  them  in  the  Kibangi 
language.  Low-lying  islands,  clothed 
with  dense  jungles  and  lorest„  continue, 
and  the  banks  seem  quite  submerged. 

In  the  night  about  10  P.  M.  we  got 
into  a  narrow  channel;  all  was  silent 
and  dark,  when  several  hippopotami 
rushed  for  the  water  from  the  narrow, 
reedy  banks,  where  they  had  been 
dozing.  Some  almost  rushed  upon  us 
in  their  efiorts  to  gain  the  river,  whilst 


the  water  surged  and  rolled  about  until 
I  feared  one  of  the  monsters  would 
take  it  into  his  head  to  charge  us. 
Such  an  event  would  have  been  the 
end  ot  our  canoe  journey.  About 
midnight,  as  we  passed  some  villages 
on  the  north  bank,  the  alarm  drums 
beat,  and  a  very  grufi  voice  challenged 
us. 

*  'We  are  friends,  children  of  Stanley, 
going  to  Bangala;  we  are  peaceable,*' 
said  we.  I  told  them  we  were  Stan- 
ley's children,  for  Stanley's  native 
name,  Bula  Matadi,  *The  Stone- 
breaker,"  acts  as  a  talisman  through- 
out the  Congo  country.  By  millions  of 
these  savages  his  name  is  uttered  with 
respect  almost  akin  to  fear.  It  was 
evident  that  the  natives  did  not  believe 
our  declaration,  for  the  gruff  voice 
replied: 

'*If  you  are  what  you  say,  why  do 
you  travel  in  the  dark.  You  lie,  and 
we  will  come  to  you  presendy  and 
fight,  for  you  are  like  thieves,  travelling 
in  the  dark." 

We  laughed  at  them  and  went  on, 
but  the  night  was  intensely  dark,  and 
being  anxious  lest  we  should  miss  the 
right  channel,  we  made  the  canoes 
fast  alongside  the  bank  until  daybreak ; 
passing  the  night  without  interruption 
from  the  natives — who,  on  reconsider- 
ing the  matter,  probably  had  believed 
our  assurance  that  we  were  children  ol 
Stanley. 

At  very  earliest  streak  of  dawn  on 
the  following  morning  we  were  ofl 
again,  and  passed  many  villages  on 
the  north  bank  that  had  grown  up  in 
the  interval  since  my  stay  at  Bangala 
in  1886. 

After  having  been  accustomed  so 
long  to  the  nude  tribes  of  the  upper 
region,  it  was  pleasant  to  observe  here 
the  handsome  forms  of  the  women 
attired  in  their  becoming,  ballet-like 
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grass  skirts,  dyed  red,  brown  or  black, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer, 
and  to  listen  to  their  merry  chaff  as  we 
floated  past,  and  although  they  vied 
with  each  other  in  pressing  invitations 
to  land  and  indulge  in  friendly  con- 
verse, we  laughingly  pleaded  our 
haste  as  an  excuse  lor  not  acceding  to 
their  kindly  offers  of  hospitality. 

Abu  Bak,  my  Soudanese  officer, 
who  had  been  hopelessly  ill  with 
dysentery  ever  since  our  departure 
from  Rachid*s  camp,  grew  daily  worse, 
and  now.  terribly  thin  and  unable  to 
stand,  was  perfectly  helpless.  It  was 
pleasing  to  watch  the  attention  paid 
him  by  my  four  other  Soudanese 
soldiers,  for,  although  they  were  the 
biggest  ruffians  and  ad  throats  one 
could  meet  with,  yet  they  were  as 
tender  to  poor  old  Abu  Bak  as  any 
nurse.  This  attention  on  their  part 
was  due  to  Abu  Bak's  high  Mahometan 
caste.  Poor  fellow !  he  died  the 
following  morning  in  the  arms  of  one 
oi  his  countrymen,  and  was  buried  at 
Bangak,  where  we  arrived  late  in  the 
evening. 

There  was  great  consternation  among 
the  Belgian  officers  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  Station,  who  at  first,  in  the 
confusion  attendant  upon  our  sudden 
arrival,  totally  unexpefled  as  it  was, 
concluded  we  were  a  band  of  hostile 
Arabs.  It  was  intensely  dark,  and  in 
all  probability  we  should  have  passed 
the  station  had  it  not  been  for  the 
barking  ot  a  dog,  which  announced 
the  presence  of  white  men,  as  the 
native  pariah  dogs  are  only  able  to 
snarl. 

At  Bangala  I  found  it  necessary  to 
change  some  of  my  Zanzibari  crew, and 
replace  them  with  natives  of  the  district 
who  are  renowned  for  their  dexterity 
in  managing  a  canoe.  Upon  quitting 
that  station,  my  crew  consisted  of  nine 


Zanzibars,  and  twelve  men  and  four 
women  natives  of  Bangala,  who  only 
after  much  persuasion  and  some  diffi- 
culty, consented  to  accompany  me  on 
such  a  long  journey,  as  that  to  Stanley 
Pool — a  distance  of  about  500  miles. 
At  midnight  we  were  caught  m  a 
tropical  tornado  and  as  our  canoes 
possessed  but  little  freeboard  we  ran 
some  danger  of  being  swamped  from 
the  tapid  rise  of  the  mmiature  swell 
which  accompanies  these  atmospheric 
outbreaks.  Preceded  by  a  dull  torpid 
calm  the  heavy  air  breaks  into  no  cool- 
ing breeze  to  fan  the  brows  ol  the  weary 
paddlers,  deeper  silence  seems  to  settle 
upon  even  the  usually  voluble  Bangala 
women,  and  broken  only  now  and  then 
by  some  distant  cry  of  a  night  bird  from 
the  forest  depths,  that  well  accords  m 
its  plaintive,  wiling  monotony,  with 
the  sadness  which  seems  to  brood  over 
the  midnight  river.  A  darker  bank  of 
cloud  gathers  from  a  comer  of  the 
heavens*  and  spreads  across  the  sky 
shutting  out  stars  and  whatever  hesi- 
tating light  the  moon  may  be  striving  to 
shed  down  upon  us.  Darker  and 
stiller  grows  the  scene,  and  our  men 
hasten  to  gain  the  shelter  of  some  over- 
hanging bank  when  with  a  sudden  flash 
accompanied  by  a  crashing  peal,  that 
seems  to  split  the  sky  right  over  our 
heads,  the  tornado  bursts  upon  us, 
driving  before  it  in  swirling  gusts,  the 
spray  and  foam  of  the  brown  river,  to 
which  is  speedily  added  all  the  fury  ot 
a  tropical  rainfall.  Perfect  cataracts  of 
water  descend ;  the  roar  of  the  wind, up- 
rooting here  a  tree  weakened  through 
age,  and  tearing  off  sturdy  branches 
is  heard  in  the  forest,  even  amid  the 
crashing  peals  of  thunder,  which  follow 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  No 
one  attempts  to  speak;  **in  solemn 
silence  all,  * '  each  regards  his  neighbor's 
face,  lit  up  and  livid  from  the  ghastly 
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glare  ol  the  lightning  flash.  Huddled 
together  for  warmth  beneath  the  cx)ld 
and  pitiless  downpour,  the  men  await 
the  termination  of  the  storm.  In  ten 
minutes,  peace  and  a  tranquil,  starlit 
sky  succeed  to  the  darkness  and  fury 
we  have  just  experienced;  a  cooling 
breeze  springs  up,  and  we  hear  the 
nishing  ot  the  water  in  the  channels 
among  the  trees  pouring  over  the  bank 
into  the  Congo.  The  canoes  are 
bailed  out;  the  monkey  and  the  half- 
drowned  parrots  emerge  from  their 
retreat  beneath  my  sadly  tumbled  tent; 
there  is  wringing  out  of  drenched  gar- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  men  and  after  ' 
a  few  minutes,  laughter  and  chatter 
take  the  place  of  the  late  silence,  and 
we  proceed  once  more   on  our  way. 

At  about  3  A.  M.  we  struck  a  big 
snag,  and  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  getting  oft  again.  At  2  p.  m.  we 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Lulanga 
River,  and  my  people  exchanged 
chaff  with  the  hordes  of  natives  who 
thronged  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
Lulanga  here  enters  the  Congo.  It  is 
probably  a  mile  in  width,  and  comes 
from  the  land  ol  the  Balolo,  or  **  Iron 
People,"  skilled  in  the  manufacture 
of  arms.  At  its  junction  with  Ihe 
Congo,  the  left  bank  is  dotted  for  miles 
with  the  round-roofed  houses  embow- 
ered in  the  leafy  shade  of  rich  banana 
and  plantain  groves — the  agglom- 
eration of  villages  known  as  Lulanga 
town  to  the  traders  and  State  officials. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  about  eight 
canoes  came  10  us  with  armed  men  who 
made  a  speech ,  the  purport  of  which 
was  that  we  were  not  welcome,  and 
that  if  we  did  not  keep  our  eyes  open 
something  might  happen.  We  laughed 
at  them,  showed  our  guns,  and  ended 
by  exchanging  small  presents. 

The  evening  was  balmy  and  pleasant ; 
the  droning  chant  of  my  Wangwanas, 


and  the  measured  dip  of  their  paddles 
appropriately  suited  the  situation.  I 
slept  fitfully,  in  a  sitting  posture,  but 
had  to  remain  awake  more  or  less  all 
night  on  account  of  the  hippopotami 
that  continually  rose  up  all  around  us, 
necessitating  careful  steering  on  our 
part  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with 
the  huge  monsters. 

The  sunset  that  evening  was  gor- 
geous. The  rolling  tide  of  the  river 
ebbing  away  before  us  to  the  westward 
which  all  day  had  reflected  the  dazzling 
light  of  the  blue  sky  overhead,  and  had 
been  a  pain  to  the  eyes  to  look  at,  now 
assumed  a  sadder,  softer  tinge  of  a 
light,  pearly  gray,  later  tipped  on  every 
ripple  with  flashes  of  crimson  and  gold 
and  then  all  blazed  out  into  a  perfect 
sea  of  color,  as  the  sun  swiftly  shot  be- 
hind the  line  of  dark  forest  trees  that 
cut  the  sky  line.  Then,  as  night  rapidly 
climbed  up  the  eastern  sky,  these  forest 
trees  stood  out  dark  and  bold,  a  serra- 
ted crown  of  waving  palm  and  mighty 
silk-cotton  trees — ^against  the  shifting, 
changing  colors  of  the  sky  in  the  back- 
ground— a  mass  of  every  hue  of  crim- 
son and  red— from  darkest  orange  to 
softest  pink,  gradually  fading  upward 
in  an  opal-green  tinge,  which  again 
became  merged  in  the  advancing  dark- 
ness of  night. 

We  went  along  very  fairly  until  about 
midnight,  when  we  got  into  an  intricate 
back-water.  From  midnight  until  after 
5  A.  M.  we  were  lost  in  this  maze  of 
channels,  with  banks  of  long  swamp 
grass  and  thick  forests.  At  last  I 
hailed  a  fishing  canoe,  and  got  on  the 
right  track.  The  people  seemed  mys- 
tified as  to  who  we  were.  At  7.30  I 
saw  three  big  buffaloes  about  a  mile 
off,  but  I  couldn^t  manage  to  hunt  them 
as  the  swamp  was  too  deep  and  only  a 
strong  animal  could  force  its  way 
through  the  grass.    It  seemed  quite  lu- 
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dicrous  that  during  the  day  we  could 
follow  the  proper  channel  without  the 
least  difficulty*  but  when  night  came 
on  we  frequently  got  into  blind  pool 
or  back  water,  or  ran  into  the  bank, 
where  the  prickly  bushes  tore  our 
clothes  and  flesh.  *'How  many  brass 
rods  will  you  give  me  for  these  two 
women  to  help  paddle  your  canoe  down 
to  Busindi?"  asked  a  man  in  the  canoe 
that  put  us  on  the  right  track  this  morn- 
ing. This  he  said  in  a  jeering  tone,  to 
express  his  contempt  for  our  awkward- 
ness in  paddling. 

I  staid  at  the  large  village  of  Busindi 
for  an  hour,  buying  fowls,  kwanga 
(boiled  cassava),  sugar-cane  and  ma- 
nioc, for  which  I  gave  brass  wire,  empty 
botdes,  tins,  iron  spoons,  and  Kowrie 
shells.  The  chief  gave  me  a  fine  big 
duck  and  some  eggs,  but  he  who  ac- 
cepts presents  from  the  dusky  poten- 
tates of  Central  Africa,  might  say  with 
Virgil:  *'Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  fer- 
entes,'*  and  alas!  in  the  present  in- 
stance, I  found  the  chief's  intentions 
were  better  than  his  eggs,  for  they 
proved  all  bad — these  eggs  so  eagerly 
desired  and  so  heavily  paid  for,  when 
the  value  of  my  return  present  came  to 
be  considered. 

The  duck,  which  I  had  carefully 
broiled  on  a  stick,  proved  excessively 
tough;  I  had  no  bread  nor  salt — but 
what  matter? — it  was  a  duck.  I  tried 
to  shave  in  the  drizzling  rain  and  cut 
my  chin;  my  litde mirror  being  cracked 
across  the  middle,  I  could  only  see  the 
lower  part  of  my  face  in  two  hemi- 
spheres. 

This  attempt  aftorded  great  amuse- 
ment to  the  Bangala  women,  who  broke 
out  into  peals  of  merriment  at  the  sight 
of  my  tooth-brush  and  comb,  and  my 
eftorts  to  part  my  hair. 

About  midnight  a  strong  squall  came 
up  the  river  and  nearly  swamped   us 


before  we  could  reach  the  bank.  We 
bailed  out  the  water  with  a  bucket,  and 
remained  weather-bound  for  several 
hours.  We  paddled  with  much  diffi- 
culty, and  at  last  reached  the  Baptist 
Mission  Station  at  Lukolela,  where  I 
was  kindly  received  by  Darby  and 
Harrison,  two  young  English  mis- 
sionaries. 

As  the  cool  air  of  approaching  ni^ht 
braces  up  the  Bangalas,  they  sing  a 
livelier  refrain,  and  bend  their  backs, 
their  paddles  sending  the  spray  flying* 
up  astern.  As  the  moon  rises  the  bold 
Wangwanas  are  at  the  paddles,  singing 
their  musical  chants  of  Arabic  origin, 
**Sudi  Mtumwa  Leo*'  (Sudi  is  a  Slave 
To-night)  and  **Karatas  ana  Wino," 
(Paper  and  Ink). 

The  next  morning  1  was  up  long  be- 
fore dawn,  cheering  on  the  men.  We 
made  good  progress,  and  at  7  a.  M. 
came  to  a  long  reach  where  the  hippo- 
potami evidentiy  breed,  for  we  were  in 
the  midst  of  at  least  a  hundred.  One 
rose  up  at  about  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  canoe,  and  splashed  us.  His 
great  jaws  were  open,  displaying  a 
double  row  of  gleaming  tusks,  which 
would  have  made  short  work  of  any 
occupant  of  our  canoes  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  placed  himself  incon- 
veniently near  the  brute.  Indeed,  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  that  if  a  noted 
Irishman  once  declared  his  ability  to 
drive  a  coach  and  six  through  the  act 
of  Parliament,  our  steersman  might,  by 
an  unlucky  turn  of  his  guiding  paddle, 
have  sent  a  canoe  and  twelve  through 
the  jaws  of  this  hippo! 

We  had  not  travelled  far  when  trom 
a  quiet  stretcR  of  river  under  the  lee  of 
a  grass-covered  sand  bank  protruded 
the  solitary  head  of  another  of  these 
monsters.  This  fellow,  either  resent- 
ing our  presence  in  what  he  probably 
chose  to  consider  his  own  private  dem- 
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csne,  or  more  likely  beinjf  one  of  those 
surly  bulls  too  ill-tempered  to  herd 
with  the  rest,  came  right  at  us  with 
open  jaws.  I  feared  we  were  in  for 
worse  than  a  mere  ducking  this  time, 
and  so  evidentiy  thought  my  men,  for 
most  of  them  jumped  headlong  into 
the  water  and  made  for  the  shore. 

The  shock  knocked  me  down,  and 
I  injured  my  arm  as  I  fell  with  it 
doubled  under  me,  while  Msa  (my 
Zanzibari  servant)  got  a  bad  cut  over 
the  eye  from  my  boot  as  I  fell.  The 
brute  smashed  a  great  lump  off  the 
stern  of  the  biggest  canoe,  and  carried 
away  all  the  lashings.  I  was  expecting 
he  would  come  again,  but  he  made 
o€  with  a  deal  of  fuss,  splashing  the 
water  around  him  into  foam.  Msa' s  eye 
I  dressed  with  vinegar.  No  medicines. 
Not  that  I  considered  vinegar  was 
any  good  for  such  a  wound,  but  ne- 
groes have  a  habit  of  gauging  the 
strength  of  medicine  by  the  amount  of 
pain  it  causes.  I  picked  a  piece  of  the 
hippo's  tusk  out  of  the  broken  stem 
of  the  canoe,  which  we  had  to  patch 
with  clay.  A  number  of  canoes  with 
Bateke  people,  laden  with  peanuts  and 
com,  passed  us  going  up  the  river, 
hugging  the  shore.  They  looked 
upon  us  with  suspicion,  and  would  say 
nothing.  The  Bangalas  chaffed  them 
as  we  passed,  and  would  end  with  a 
derisive  howl,  significant  of  their  con- 
tempt. 

for  men  who  are  only  fit  to  buy  and 
sell,  the  Bateke  being,  as  their  name 
signifies,  literally,  **the  Trading  Peo- 
ple '  *  Being  the  great  trading  commu- 
nity of  the  Lower  Congo,  situated  at 
Stanley  Pool,  their  position  as  traders 
is  a  naturally  good  one,  and  they  have 
not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

They  have  constituted  themselves 
the  middle-men  between  the  ivory- 
trading  tribes  from  the  Upper  Congo 


and  the  Bakongo  of  the  Lower  river, 
and  reap  substantial  profits  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  self-imposed  mediation. 

The  elevated  position  of  all  the  Bol- 
obo  villages  present  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  country  further  to  the  eastward. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Grenfell,  the 
English  Baptist  missionary,  is  about  to 
reside  here.  He  is  quite  the  best  man 
I  know  for  such  a  place,  but  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  trading  dispositon 
is  too  strongly  ingrained  in  the  people 
for  a  missionary  to  cause  any  speedy 
reformation  in  their  lives.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  Congo  native,  after  putting 
aside  his  chances  of  being  murdered 
and  eaten  or  taken  as  a  slave,  is  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  some  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
His  wants  are  few,  and  they  are  easily 
satisfied  with  slight  physical  effort.  Fish 
abound  in  the  rivers;  game  can  be 
trapped  in  the  forest;  all  the  necessary 
materials  for  hut-building  and  canoe- 
making  are  at  hand.  A  genial  sun  shines 
upon  him  daily,  and  at  night  he  coils 
around  his  fire  in  the  hut  with  no  care 
for  the  morrow's  victuals  and  no  heart- 
breaking prospect  of  misery  in  the 
coming  winter  for  want  of  meat  and 
shelter. 

We  have  just  had  another  smash 
from  a  hippopotamus.  We  saw  the 
creature  ahead,  and  I  told  the  men  to 
sheer  ofl,  but  they  had  not  time,  and 
in  another  instant  the  sterns  of  both 
canoes  were  high  in  the  air  and  most 
of  my  men  were  sent  flying  into  the 
water.  Just  a  little  of  this  sort  of  thing 
is  not  bad  fun,  but  we  do  not  want  any 
more  trifling  from  hippopotami  during 
this  journey.  We  again  had  to  stop 
and  repair  the  broken  lashings.  If  the 
canoes  had  been  smashed  this  last 
time,  I  doubt  if  any  of  us  would  have 
been  powerful  swimmers  enough  to 
reach  the  shore,    for  we  were  a  long 
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way  out  in  the  river,  and  the  current 
was  strong  and  crocx)diles  abounded, 
ever  ready  for  a  meal.  I  have  often  been 
among  hippopotami  in  a  small  dug- 
out, shooting  them  right  and  left,  but 
was  never  attacked  before   as  I  have 


been  during  this  journey.  However, 
all's  well  that  ends  well,  and  we  re- 
covered Irom  this  assault  as  from  the 
previous  one,  and  from  this  point  were 
enabled  to  pursue  our  journey  in 
peace  and  safety. 

Herbert  Ward. 


THE  ENGINEER'S  STORY, 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  railroad 
president  running  as  fireman  on  an 
engine?  Well,  I  know  of  one  who  did, 
and,  if  you*ve  got  time  to  listen  to  it, 
rU  tell  you  the  story  now  while  I 
smoke  this  cigar  you  were  kind  enough 
to  give  me. 

It  was  along  in  the  summer  of  '85 
that  I  was  firing  on  a  single  track,  one- 
horse  road,  that  runs  up  from  Junction 
City  through  the  woods  to  George- 
town, a  matter  of  a  hundred  and  ten 
miles.  The  road  was  mostly  owned 
by  a  man  named  Thedford — William 
R.  Thedford — who  was  president  and 
superintendent  all  in  one.  I  had  been 
firing  on  the  road  for  two  years  back ; 
all  the  time  with  one  engineer.  Bob 
Hunter  by  name,  and  a  finer  man 
never  lived.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
only  natural  for  me  to  speak  well  of 
Bob,  anyway,  for  I  was  clean  head 
over  ears  in  love  with  his  pretty  daugh- 
ter Molly;  and  was  only  waiting  for  a 
bit  of  raise  in  my  pay  to  make  her  Mrs. 
Jim  Martin.  Though  I  didn't  see  any 
chance  for  that  raise  where  I  was,  I 
didn't  like  to  leave  and  go  on  another 
road,  for  that  would  take  me  away 
from  Molly. 

One  day  Bob  says  to  me  : 

*'Jim,  aint  you  and  Molly  never 
goin'  to  get  married?*' 

*  *Just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  my  raise, ' ' 


says  I ;  '  *but  I  don't  see  how  I'm  going 
to  get  it  here." 

"Why  don't  you  go  and  ask  Billy?" 
says  he. 

You  see  Billy  was  what  we  always 
called  Mr.  Thedford — behind  his  back, 
of  course,  for  I  warrant  you  we  were 
mighty  polite  to  his  face. 

**He  won't  do  anything  for  me," 
says  I,  **lor  you  know  either  one  of 
the  cleaners  up  to  Georgetown  would 
be  glad  enough  to  jump  into  my  place, 
and  he  aint  a  going  to  give  me  a  raise 
just  to  please  me. ' ' 

*  *  Well, ' '  says  Bob,  *  4t  won' t  do  any 
hurt  to  try  it." 

So  next  day  I  washed  up  and  went 
to  the  company's  offices  and  asked  for 
Mr.  Thedford.  After  a  few  minutes 
he  sent  word  for  me  that  he  would  see 
me,  and  in  I  went.  There  he  sat— a 
large,  heavily-built  man,  with  large 
side-whiskers  and  a  pair  of  gold- 
rimmed  eye-glasses  on  his  nose. 

*What  is  it,  my  man?  I'm  very 
busy,"  says  he. 

So  I  up  and  told  him  what  I  wanted. 

**How  much  are  you  getting  now?" 
says  he. 

'*Forty-five  a  month."  says  I. 

Then  he  pursed  his  lips,  and 
hemmed  and  hawed  a  little,  and  says: 

**I  don't  see  how  we  can  give  you 
anything  more,  my  good  fellow.   Yours 
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is  not  a  very  responsible  position; 
merely  one  that  requires  a  little  bodily 
strength.  And  we  can  find  plenty  of 
men  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
take  your  place  at  that  salary.'' 

With  that  he  turned  to  a  letter  he 
was  writingr,  and  I  knew  I  had  no 
more  business  there. 

I  tell  you  I  felt  pretty  sore  to  be  told 
it  didn't  take  much  to  know  how  to 
fire  an  engine,  and  I  came  mighty 
near  throwing  my  job  up  and  trying 
to  get  on  another  road.  But  Molly 
persuaded  me  to  hold  on  a  little  longer. 

Now  before  I  come  to  the  particular 
point  of  this  yam  I  want  to  tell  you  a 
little  about  the  road.  I  have  said  it 
vas  a  single  track  road  running  from 
Junftion  City  to  Georgetown.  The 
latter  place  was  a  littie  town  of  five  or 
six  inhabitants;  but  in  summer  a  great 
many  Chicago  people  came  up  there, 
and  se  I  suppose  the  road  paid.  Any- 
how, Thedford,  who  had  a  summer 
place  there,  was  rich  enough  to  run 
the  road  for  himself  alone,  if  he  wanted 
to. 

Bob  lived  at  Georgetown  and  I 
boarded  with  him.  Our  trips  began 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  we 
generally  ran  the  hundred  and  ten 
miles  in  five  hours.  Then  at  three  in 
the  afternoon  we  came  back,  getting 
home  at  eight  As  soon  as  we  reached 
the  round-house  at  Georgetown  our 
day's  work  was  over,  for  the  cleaners 
took  the  engine  then,  cleaned  and 
polished  her  and  laid  the  fire  all 
ready  to  start  next  morning. 

Well,  as  I  said,  I  hung  on  to  my 
job,  hoping  that  something  would 
turn  up  that  would  give  me  a  lift,  till 
one  day  in  August.  The  whole  sum- 
mer had  been  uncommon  hot,  but 
that  day  went  ahead  of  anything  I 
ever  saw.  Of  course,  while  we  were 
runnmg    we  had  a  breeze,    but  the 


minute  we  stopped  it  seemed  as  il  we 
were  in  a  furnace;  and  naturally,  work- 
ing as  we  were  near  a  hot  fire,  didn't 
improve  things  any.  On  the  home  trip 
Bob  was  taken  sick  and  had  all  he  could 
do  to  hold  out  till  we  got  to  the  home 
station,  when  we  went  home  as  soon  as 
possible.  After  the  train  was  emptied 
I  mn  the  engine  to  the  round  house, 
expe<aing  to  go  straight  home  and 
wash  up.  But  when  I  had  run  the 
engine  in,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was 
my  two  cleaners  laid  out  on  a  heap  of 
ashes,  dead  drunk.  Here  was  a  pretty 
mess,  for  it  would  certainly  take  me 
until  midnight  to  get  the  machine  in 
proper  trim  for  the  next  day's  run; 
and  a  hot.  greasy  job  it  was  in  any 
weather,  but  on  such  a  night  as  that 
was  it  was  frightful  to  think  of  How- 
ever, there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  I 
started  in.  I  had  barely  made  a  be- 
ginning when  I  heard  some  one  com- 
ing in  the  door.  Looking  up,  I  saw 
it  was  Billy  Thedford.  In  a  very  ex- 
cited voice  he  asked  where  Hunter 
was. 

**Home,"  I  said;  **and  so  sick  he 
can't  hold  his  head  up." 

'*My  God!"  said  he;  **I  shall  be 
ruined!" 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  if  he 
wasn't  in  Chicago  the  next  day,  some 
deal,  I  think  he  called  it,  would  fall 
through,  and  it  would  cost  him  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million. 

"There's  a  train  goes  through  Junc- 
tion City  at  II  :  15  that'll  get  you  to 
Chicago  in  time,"  says  I. 

**Whar  good' 11  that  do  me?"  says 
he.  **rve  been  away  for  two  days, 
and  only  just  now  got  the  telegram. 
If  Hunter  was  here  he  might  get  me 
down;  but  as  it  is,  I  might  as  well  go 
home,  and  let  the  money  go." 

**Mr.  Thedford."  says  I,  ''Bob  is 
sick,    but   I  can  run  this  machine  to 
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Junction  City  in  time  to  connect  with 
the  train  you  want;  but  you  will  have 
to  fire  for  me,  as  my  two  cleaners  are 
drunk,  as  you  see,  and  there  isn't 
another  man  in  this  village  knows  the 
eng^ine  from  the  tender,  hardly/' 

I  hope  the  Lord  has  forgiven  me 
that  lie,  for  there  were  two  or  three 
men  that  could  have  fired  all  right, 
but  it  struck  me  all  of  a  sudden  that 
there  was  a  fine  chance  to  get  even 
with  Billy,  and  let  him  see  whether  it 
took  any  know-how  to  fire  an  engine 
for  a  hundred  and  ten  miles.  It  so 
happened  that  we  had  wooded  up  on 
the  home  trip  at  a  little  station  three 
miles  fi-om  Georgetown,  so  we  had 
plenty  of  fuel  aboard  to  make  the  run 
with. 

**Can  you  do  it?"  says  he.  * 'Re- 
member, it  is  a  hundred  and  ten  miles, 
and  it  is  8:30  now,  so  you  have  only 
two  hours  and  a  half  to  make  the  run 
that  generally  takes  double  that  time." 

**I  can  do  it,"  says  I,  **if  you  will 
just  jump  aboard,  pull  off  your  coat, 
and  do  just  as  I  tell  you." 

No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  in 
ten  minutes  we  had  the  old  engine  on 
the  turn  table,  turned  her  around,  and 
were  off. 

If  the  road  was  rough  when  we  ran 
at  our  usual  speed,  that  night,  making 
double  time,  it  was  just  a\^ful.  As  we 
iiew  around  the  curves  it  seemed  as  if 
we  should  leave  the  track  at  every  turn 
of  the  drivers,  and  the  poor  old  ma- 
chine rocked  and  swayed  so  that,  used 
as  I  was  to  it,  I  could  hardly  keep  on 
my  seat  by  the  lever. 

If  it  was  hard  on  me,  what  must  it 
have  been  to  old  Billy? 

I  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing 
in  his  face,  as  I  watched  him,  and 
heard  him  groan  as  he  handled  the 
heavy  sticks  we  used  for  fuel. 

The  heat  ol  the  weather,  added  to 


that  of  the  furnace  and  the  unusual 
work,  made  him  look  as  if  he  was  iD  a 
Turkish  bath.  The  water  ran  down 
his  face,  his  stiff  white  collar  hung 
down  on  his  shoulders  like  a  wet  rag, 
and  his  beautiful  smooth  shirt-bosom 
looked  as  if  some  one  had  thrown  a 
pail  of  dirty  water  over  him.  His 
hands  were  torn  and  cut,  from  hand- 
ling the  wood,  and  take  it  all  together, 
he  was  the  most  unlikely  looking  rail- 
road president  I  ever  saw.  Once  in 
awhile  I  had  to  shout  at  him  to  lay  the 
wood  more  even  in  the  furnace,  and 
would  tell  him  he  would  get  the  knack 
of  it  in  time.  Whenever  he  tried  to 
rest  I  told  him  we  were  losing  steam, 
and  if  he  wanted  to  catch  that  train, 
he  mustn't  let  up  on  the  work.  II  I 
had  thought  to  hitch  a  car  on  when  we 
started,  we  could  have  run  much 
smoother;  but  it  was  too  late  to  think 
of  that  now,  and  so,  on  we  rushed, 
now  through  woodland,  now  past 
grain  fields,  lurching  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other,  until  I  expected 
every  minute  to  land  wrong  side  up  in 
the  ditch.  However,  luck  was  with 
us  that  night,  and  we  pulled  up  at 
Junction  City  at  just  eleven.  Poor  old 
Billy  could  hardly  climb  down  from 
the  cab,  but  he  managed  to  gasp  out: 

**Come  to  my  office  at  two  o'clock 
next  Saturday." 

I  learned  afterward  that,  finding  the 
Chicago  train  was  behind  time,  he 
hunted  up  a  clothing  store  and  rigged 
himself  out  so  as  to  look  like  a  civi- 
lized man,  which  he  didn't  when  he 
left  me. 

I  managed  to  find  a  fireman  who 
was  willing  to  make  the  run  back  with 
me,  and  I  finally  got  home  at  three 
o'clock,  and  finding  the  cleaners  a 
little  sobered  up,  got  to  bed  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  I  was  clean  played  out. 
I   told  Bob  about  my  trip  next  day, 
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and  thoughf  be  would  die  laughing  to 
thmk  of  old  Billy  playing  fireman. 
But  all  he  said  was : 

'Tm  afraid  that'll  settle  your  hash, 
Jim,  for  he'll  find  out  you  worked  him 
more  than  was  needed." 

The  next  Saturday,  at  two  o'clock, 
I  reported  at  the  president's  office, 
wondering  whether  I  was  going  to  be 
rewarded  for  my  extra  work  or  kicked 
out  for  my  impudence. 

When  I  entered  the  office,  there  sat 
the  old  man  spick  and  span  as  ever, 
and  showing  no  signs  of  his  hard  work. 

"Well,  young  man,"  says  he,  *'you 
helped  me  out  the  other  night,  but  I 
wouldn't  go  through  the  same  ex- 
perience again  for  ten  thousand  dollars. 
At  the  same  time.  I  think  you  were 
trying  to  get  even  with  me  for  not 
doing  as  you  asked  me  to  about  your 
salary,  and  I  have  concluded  that  this 
load  can  dispense  with  your  services. ' ' 

At  this  my  heart  went  down  into 
my  boots,  for  I  can  tell  you  it  isn't  an 
easy  thing  to  get  a  new  job  when  you 
can't  bring  a  recommend  from  your 
last  place. 


Then  he  went  on  to  say : 

*  *I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  and  Western, 
asking  me  if  I  can  recommend  to  them 
an  engineer  who  has  a  sharp  eye  and 
cool  head,  to  run  their  new  fast  night 
express.  I  have  written  in  reply  that 
I  can  '  recommend  such  a  man,  one 
James  Martin,  who  will  report  for 
service  September  first.  The  pay  will 
be  one  hundred  dollars  a  month.  I 
may  add  to  you  privately  that  I  shall 
never  apply  to  you  for  the  position  of 
fireman.     Good-day,  sir." 

That's  all  there  is  to  my  story. 
Molly  and  I  were  married,  and  went  to 
Chicago  to  live.  I  took  the  new  train, 
and  have  brought  her  in  on  time  every 
trip  I've  run;  so  you  can  see  I've  a 
pretty  good  record  with  the  company. 
I've  never  seen  Billy  since,  and  I  don't 
believe  he  wants  to  see  me;  for  Bob 
told  me  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  that 
they  all  called  the  old  man  *  Martin's 
Fireman;"  that  he  knew  it,  and 
naturally  didn't  Uke  it.  There's  my 
mate  signalling  for  me  now,  sir,  and  I 
must  go. 


Front  the  Cosmopolitan. 

SUGAR-CANE  AND  SUGAR-MAKING. 


The  term  "sweetness  and  light" 
may  not,  after  all,  have  originated  with 
the  transcendentalists,  but  with  the 
sugar-cane  growers,  since  it  is  only 
along  the  environs  of  the  Gull  of 
Mexico,  that  great  area  of  light,  that 
our  commercial  sweetness  is  success- 
fully produced.  Of  all  the  Gulf  States, 
Louisiana,  the  rich-soiled  delta  formed 
by  the  Mississippi  River,  leads  in 
sugar  produ6tiveness. 

To  appreciate  the  enjoyments  of 
plantation  life,  one  must  take  a  journey 
to   lower    Loubiana,   particularly  in 


April.  It  is  then  that  the  cane  is  ap- 
pearing above  the  ground,  reminding 
one  of  a  corn-field;  then  the  mocking- 
bird is  in  the  glory  of  his  song;  then 
the  trees  are  donning  again  their  robes 
of  green;  then  tlie  perfume  of  blossom- 
ing rose-bushes  is  the  last  greeting  at 
night  and  the  first  of  the  morning; 
then  the  sunsets  paint  their  gorgeous 
colors  on  the  great  masses  of  clouds, 
which  are  hastening  toward  the  North- 
land. The  planter's  home  is  an 
American  lotus  land.  Wide  verandas, 
completely    surrounding    the    house. 
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invite  the  reveler  to  their  shades;  the 
large  and  comfortable  dininj^-room, 
with  its  massive  sideboard,  incites  the 
stimulus  for  appetite;  the  high,  im- 
mense sleeping- apartments,  with  great 
net-canopied  beds,  entice  the  senses  to 
immediate  and  delicious  sleep;  fields, 
prolific  with  bird  lite,  tempt  frequent 
use  of  the  gun;  day-dreams  play  with 
the  fancies,  on  the  porch,  beneath  the 
orange- blossomed  trees,  amid  the 
loveliness  of  vegetating  fields,  and  time 
passes  without  the  aid  of  clocks — in 
fad,  there  is  no  time,  only  the  drifting 
of  happy  existence. 

The  United  States  Government, 
during  the  last  administration,  erefted 
on  the  Magnolia  Plantation,  possessed 
by  ex- Governor  H.  C.  Warmoth,  a 
magnificent  experimental  station,  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars;  and  for  every  dollar  ex- 
pended the  proprietor  has  invested  an 
additional  one,  to  facilitate  progress, 
and  ultimately  secure  the  largest  per 
cent,  of  sugar.  Magnolia  Plantation 
is  located  some  forty  miles  below  New 
Orleans,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
comprises  two  thousand  six  hundred 
acres  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
soil.  Of  this,  nine  hundred  acres  are 
reserved  for  sugar-cane. 

A  sugar- plantation  may  be  described 
as  a  colleflion  of  dwellings,  mills,  sta- 
bles, and  warehouses,  forming  a  verita- 
ble village,  with  post-office,  churches, 
and  stores.  This  accurately  describes 
Magnolia,  except  that,  as  a  \allage,  it 
is  larger,  with  more  modern  machinery, 
more  beautiful  scenery,  more  improve- 
ments, and  more  enterprise  than  any 
plantation  in  the  belt.  The  pay-roll 
amounts  to  three  thousand  dollars  per 
month.  During  the  early  part  of  1889, 
the  plantation  was  invested  with  a 
system  of  tile  drainage,  at  a  cost  of 
seventy-seven   dollars  and  fifty  cents 


per  acre.  The  tile  drains  ere  ninety 
feet  apart,  and  occupy  seventy-five 
miles  of  ditches.  The  Mississippi 
bounds  the  plantation  on  one  side,  and 
arms  of  the  Gulf  on  the  other.  The 
land  lies  very  near  to  tide- level,  per- 
haps six  feet  above,  and  is  protefted 
by  dikes  from  possible  overflow. 
Three  crops  are  grown  fi^om  one 
planting.  On  the  fourth  year,  the 
stubble  is  plowed  out  and  the  land 
planted  with  peas  and  com,  very  sel- 
dom cane.  For  the  cultivation  of 
^these  lands  there  are  ninety-five  mules, 
thirty -five  plows,  including  steam- 
plows,  and  others  which  are  worked 
by  four  or  six  mules.  The  hoe- gang 
comprises  sixty- five  people,  male  and 
female,  and  the  best  workers  often  are 
women.  The  laborer  is  paid  one 
dollar  per  day.  Each  family  is  pro- 
vided with  from  one  to  three  acres  of 
land  for  residence,  good  houses,  fuel, 
and  a  team  to  cultivate  its  garden. 
The  yield  averages  about  four  thousand 
pounds  of  sugar  to  the  acre,  five 
thousand  pounds  with  the  molasses. 

The  difiusion  process  of  extrading 
sugar  from  the  cane  was  introduced 
here  in  1887.  It  is  pradlically  of 
German  origin  in  the  beet- sugar  in- 
dustries, but  entirely  of  American 
utility  in  the  manufa<5lure  of  cane 
sugar.  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chemist  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  Wash- 
ington, was  the  successful  adapter  of 
diflfusion,  which  is  described  by  Mr.  J. 
B.  Wilkinson,  Jr.,  as  a  * 'process  based 
on  the  gradual  dispersion  of  particles 
of  one  liquid  among  those  of  another.'* 
He  says:  **If  a  bladder  filled  with 
syrup  be  immersed  in  water,  the 
liquids  will  exchange  positions.  It  is 
this  law  which  has  been  brought  into 
use  to  extraft  sugar  from  the  cane. 
The  cane  is  made  up  of  fibro-vascular 
bundles,    running  lengthwise  through 
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the  stalk.  In  these  are  conne<5ling 
tissues  composed  of  a  network  of  cells. 
These  cells,  which  are  microscopic, 
contain  sugar-bearing  juice.  When 
the  chips  are  immersed 'in  water  the 
liquids  keep  exchanging  places,  until 
the  two  reach  a  unilorm  standard. 
For  instance*  if  the  water  be  equal  in 
amount  to  the  juice  in  the  cells,  the 
density  of  the  juice  would  be  dimin- 
ished, and  that  of  the  water  increased 
about  one- half.  I f  th is  water  be  drawn 
off  and  fresh  water  substituted,  the 
density  of  the  juice  will  again  be 
lowered,  and  after  a  repetition  of  the 
process  a  number  of  times  there  will  be 
only  a  trace  of  the  sugar  left  in  the 
cells/' 

Diffusion  has  worked  successfully 
on  all  conditions  of  cane — green  cane, 
ripe  cane,  and  very  ripe  cane. 
Governor  Warmoth*s  nearest  neighbor 
obtained  during  the  past  season  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds  of  sugar 
to  the  ton,  from  his  sugar-cane.  The 
plantations  are  three  miles  apart,  the 
land  precisely  the  same  on  each,  also 
the  method  of  cultivation  and  the 
richness  of  cane.  Ten  thousand  tons 
of  cane  on  the  one  yielded  one  million 
three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
pounds  of  sugar.  Had  this  plantation 
used  the  diftusion  process,  the  yield 
would  have  been  seventy  pounds  more 
to  the  ton.  The  increase  would  have 
been  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
or  thirty- eight  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  more  for  his  crop.  On  the 
adjoining  Magnolia  Plantation  this 
extra  result  was  obtained  by  the  dif- 
hision  process. 

Governor  Warmoth  says:  **In  most 
sugar- houses  of  the  State  the  cost  of 
introducing  diffusion  with  all  its  ad- 
junfts  puts  it  beyond  the  means  of  most 
individual  planters  to  adopt  it.  It  can 
not  be  worked  unless  there  is  plenty 


of  good  water.  A  triple  or  quadruple 
effeft  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
success.  Throw  away  the  double 
flues  and  cylinder  boilers,  and  purchase 
the  best  steaming  and  proved  boilers. 
The  best  vacuum -pans  are  needed,  as 
the  stuff  should  be  cooked  at  the  low- 
est temperatures;  and  one  should  have 
an  excellent  laboratory,  with  a  skilled 
chemist,  who  should  carefully  test  the 
work  as  it  progresses  and  save  all 
possible  loss. 

** Neighborhoods  should  combine 
and  ereft  a  fa<Sory  large  enough  to 
take  the  crop  on  allotted  time.  If 
such  a  faflory  has  adequate  capacity, 
all  can  be  worked  as  fast  as  delivered, 
and  it  will  not  be  a  case  of  first  come, 
first  served.  The  crop  of  1887 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  hogshead;  under  the 
diffusion  process,  the  result  would  have 
been  five  hundred  thousand." 

Negro  life  on  the  sugar  plantation  is 
proverbially  piduresque  and  charac- 
teristic, and  the  Louisiana  darkey  has 
yielded  abundant  material  for  artist 
and  writer.  Perhaps  the  most  sugges- 
tive pifture  of  him  is  found  in  J.  B. 
Wilkinson's  verses,  * 'Winter  in  de 
C'^ne-field:" 

**How  I  wish  dat  dere  wasn't  any  frosses, 
Dat  the  summer  wasn't  ebber  growin*  ole; 

How  I  wish  dat  dere  wasn't  any  bosses, 
To  turn  de  niggers  out  intode  cole 

*'De  bell,  it  been  ringin'  mighty  early; 

T'se  a-shiverin*  and  a-chalterin'  in  de  breeze, 
As  I  see  de  smoke  a-risin'  warm  and  curly 

From  the  chimbly  of  my  cabin  in  de  trees. 

*'De  frosses  on  de  cane  trash  is  a  glistenin', 
Dey  is  shinin'  where  de  weeds  and  grasses 
grow  — 

So  white  and  still  dev  'pears  to  be  a-listenin' 
To  de  cracklln*  of  de  steppin'  on  de  row. 

"De  loaders  on  de  heap-row  is  a-hustlin', 
De  wagons  on  de  headlan'  jolt  and  roll, 

De  knives  frou'  de  cane  leaves  is  a-rustlin', 
But  work  don't  ebber  dribe  away  de  cole. 
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"All  frou*  de  creepin'  hours  I  is  a-gazin' 
For  delingerin*  sun  to  drap  into  de  night; 

Den  home  to  where  de  black-log  is  a  blazin', 
To  set  my  heart  a-glowin'  wid  delight." 

The  winter  is  coming  on  very 
rapidly  for  the  negro  in  plantation 
work.  One  of  the  remarkable  evolu- 
tions in  sugar-raising  is  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  negro.  The 
whitewashed  cabin  has  almost  become 
a  thing  of  the  past;  its  occupant  has 
gone  to  the  city  to  become  a  porter,  a 
coachman,  a  waiter,  or  perhaps  a 
loafer.  It  is  true  that  many  colored 
persons,  particularly  women,  still  eke 
out  an  existence  on  plantations,  but 
they  invariably  live  in  their  own  houses, 
sometimes  in  the  adjacent  village, 
sometimes  on  the  plantation.  Villages 
everjrwhere  dot  the  plantation  areas, 
each  with  its  schools  and  churches, 
and  its  little  stores.  Its  is  now  the 
whites  who  do  most  of  the  labor  on 
canals  and  ditches.  In  these  extensive 
and  seemingly  everlasting  operations, 
there  is  no  summer  or  winter,  but  a 
continuous  climate  for  work.  Every 
nationality  is  represented  in  Louisiana 
white  labor,  the  Irish  probably  pre- 
dominating. 

The  labor  on  a  plantation  continues 
without  interruption  for  twelve  months 
of  the  year.  During  the  grinding  sea- 
son there  is  little  recogonition  ot  either 
Sunday  or  night.  The  work  of  the 
year  properly  begins  about  the  ist  of 
January.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
repair  the  levees.  Then  ditching  be- 
gins, and  continues  most  of  the  year. 
To  every  query  as  to  what  is  most 
important  in  making  the  crop,  the 
planter  has  but  one  answer,  **the 
ditch.**  Very  soon  the  plowing  be- 
gins, usually  in  January.  If  the 
ground  has  not  already  been  broken 
in  the  fall,  the  steam,  four  and  six 
mule  plows  are  set  to  work.     After  the 


land  has  been  flushed,  harrowed,  and 
put  in  good  condition,  rows  are  laid 
out  with  a  two-mule  plow  about  seven 
feet  apart.  These  rows  are  fluked  out, 
the  seed-cane  carted  to  the  field,  and 
scattered  at  convenient  distances.  The 
droppers  are  usually  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  take  the  cane,  shucking  the 
trash,  and  dropping  three  stalks  side 
by  side.  Hands  follow,  who  cut  the 
cane  in  pieces  of  prop>er  size  and 
arrange  it  evenly  in  the  rows.  The 
seed -cane  is  then  either  covered  by 
hoers  or  with  a  plow,  the  former 
being  the  better  method.  Six  tons 
of  cane  are  required  p>er  acre.  In 
the  early  part  of  February  the  trash, 
which  consists  of  the  foliage  stripped 
from  the  cane  at  grinding- time,  is 
burned.  Previous  to  that  time  it  has 
served  its  purpose  as  aprote<Sor  of  the 
cane  from  frost. 

In  March,  the  stubble  is  cleaned  by 
means  of  hoes,  the  dirt  being  removed 
around  the  eyes.  This  operation  is 
repeated  a  second  time.  One  man 
will  scrape  a  half-acre  daily,  or  will  dig 
the  same  amount  of  stubble.  During 
this  month  the  battles  with  floods  be- 
gin, as  a  crevasse  is  sure  to  cause  the 
destruiSion  of  the  crop.  The  fighting 
of  flood,  by  guarding  and  repairing 
damage  to  levees,  often  lasts  until  late 
in  the  summer.  In  April  the  cane  is 
sufficiently  grown  for  further  care. 
The  cane  is  then  * 'barred  off,'*  a  light 
furrow  is  molded  to  it,  hoe  gangs 
following  the  plows  to  remove  the 
earth  from  the  tender  shoots.  From 
this  time  on  the  cane  is  cared  for  very 
much  as  is  com;  the  plows  go  over  it 
every  two  weeks,  keeping  the  plant 
free  from  obstrufting  soil  and  the 
furrows  free  from  grass  and  weeds. 

September  is  usually  a  relief  to  Ae 
planter,  enabling  him  to  give  some  at- 
tention to  af&irs  other  than  sugar  on 
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his  estate.      During  06tober  the  fell 
plowing  is  in  order,    and  the  spring 
operations  are  in  a  measure  repeated, 
except  that  seed-cane  is  taken  from 
the  standing  crop  in  the  field  instead  of 
the  mats  and  wind-rows.     The  harvest 
usually  begins  about  the   middle   of 
Oftober,  sometimes  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber.  One  can  imagine  the  anxiety  with 
which  this  season  is  regarded,  after  the 
long  days  of  constant   expense    and 
severe  toil.     The  workers  also  await 
this  season  because   of  its  extra  pay. 
An  average  mill  will  have  a  capacity 
of  three  hundred  tons  of  cane  per  day. 
It   will    require    one     hundred    and 
twenty- five    men    to  operate    it.     Of 
these  eighty  are  the  cutters,  who  form 
in  a  line  across  the  squares,  each  taking 
a  row.     The  cutter  has  a  broad-bladed 
cane- knife.     He  grasps  the  stalk  by 
its  top  with  his  left  hand,  strips  ofi 
the  leaves,  then  the  top  itself  at  the 
last  blue  joint,  and  the  bottom  near  the 
soil.     The  cane  when  cut  is  thrown 
into    ^  row.     The  pilers  follow,  and 
place  the  stalks  in  bundles  convenient 
for  the  teamsters  and  loaders.     The 
cane  is  thrown   into  carts  by  six  or 
eight  loaders,  the  cart  having  a  capa- 
city of  one  to  two  tons.  The  amount  of 
this  load  is  determined  by  the  cane 
itself,  whether  it  be  straight  or  crooked. 
Some  plantations  have  portable  rail- 
ways, with  trucks  which  takes  the  cane 
direiS  from  the  field.     By  night,  the 
cane-yards  are  well  filled,  with  sufficient 
on  hand  to  feed  the  mill  for  the  succeed- 
ing twenty- four  hours.     Each  load  of 
cane  is  weighed,    together    with  the 
mules,  cart,  and  driver. 

The  diffusion  system  at  Magnolia  is 
scientifically  exaA.  An  automatic 
weighing-machine  and  battery  supply 
each  cell  of  the  diffusion  plant  with  its 
given  quota  of  cane.  A  horizontal 
disk,   six  feet  in  diameter,  placed  in 


an  upright  cylinder,  &ufficientiy  de- 
scribes the  cutter.  In  the  disk  are 
twelve  grooved  knives.  Over  the 
9ylinder  are  six  hoppers,  through 
which  the  cane  passes,  falling  endwise 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  against 
the  whirling  disk.  The  chips  are 
shaved  ofl  the  ends  of  the  cane  and 
caught  by  an  elevator  which  carries 
them  to  a  distributing  hopper  at  the 
top  of  the  building,  fwenty  feet  above 
the  diflusion  plant. 

The  diffusion  battery  has  fourteen 
cells,  which  revolve  on  a  circular  track 
of  twenty^feet  in  diameter.  The  cells 
are  about  seven  feet  high  and  as  many 
broad,  with  a  capacity  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  ten  cubic  feet,  which  will 
contain  nearly  three  thousand  pounds 
of  cane  chips.  Between  the  cells  are 
heaters,  thermometers,  gauges,  and 
other  usual  apparatus.  Two  men 
operate  a  balance- weight  by  rope  and 
pulley,  which  opens  the  swinging 
bottom  of  the  cells.  Afler  the  swing- 
ing bottom  is  displaced,  the  chips  fall 
in  a  truck  on  the  circular  track  beneath 
and  are  hauled  to  the  river. 

Dr.  Guilford  L.  Spencer,  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Department  at  Washington, 
is  usually  in  the  government  chemical 
laboratory  at  Magnolia,  recording 
analytical  data  and  settling  all  scientific 
questions,  and  the  little  niceties  of  ex- 
perimental and  regular  work.  The 
cells  are  supplied  by  car-loads  of  cane 
of  peried  weight.  A  battery  man  is 
on  watch,  to  report  on  printed  forms 
concerning  each  cell  diffused,  its  num- 
ber, and  time  when  drawn,  the  density 
of  the  juice  and  its  temperature  at  the 
time  when  drawn  off,  noting  the  time 
of  each  stoppage.  By  these  report^ 
any  error  may  be  correAed,  located 
and  remedied.  Samples  of  exhausted 
chips  and  of  the  juice  are  taken  at  regu- 
lar intervals;  also  of  fresh  chips,  to  de- 
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termine  their  exa<£l  quantity  and 
quality  of  sweetness.  The  fiber  of 
each  day's  run  is  determined,  the  syrup 
is  analyzed,  and  the  sugar  and  molasses 
weighed  and  polarized.  Very  soon 
diffused  chips  will  no  longer  be  given 
to  the  Mississippi,  to  be  borne  by  the 
Gull  Stream  off  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
there  make  beds  for  innumerable 
fishes  and  forms  of  ocean  life,  but  will 
be  dried  and  burned  in  the  bagasse  for 
fiiel. 

The  cane-juice  runs  from  the  diffu- 
sion batteries  in  a  limpid  stream. 
There  is  neither  dirt  nor  dust  connected 
with  it,  the  cane  chips  having  absorbed 
all  impurities.  Lime  is  introduced 
with  water  into  the  cells  as  a  clarifying 
agent.  The  cell  is  heated  to  about 
two  hundred  degrees,  the  lime  neutra- 
lizing the  acids  and  coagulating  the 
albuminoids,  which  are  transferred 
from  the  juice  to  the  chips.  Even  the 
impurities  of  Mississippi  water  are  de- 
posited by  the  lime  upon  the  chips  as 
sediments.  This  invention  will  do 
away  with  filter-presses,  clarifying  and 
settling  tanks,  at  the  diffusion  plants. 
It  dispenses  with  costly  machinery, 
saving  the  steam  necessary  to  run  a 
clarifier,  and  removes  the  juice  frrm 
the  batteries  without  exposing  it  to  the 
air.  Still,  at  Magnolia  Plantation, 
white  sugar  is  re-clarified  by  the  old 
process  with  lime,  skimming,  brushing, 
and  boiling;  then  it  passes  through  a 
second  set  of  clarifiers,  where  the  pro- 
cess is  repeated;  Irom  these  it  goes 
into  the  Yaryan  triple  effeS,  after  which 
the  syrup  is  filtered  through  bone- 
black. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Jesuits,  those 
pioneers  of  much  of  our  civilization, 
introduced  sugar-cane  in  Louisiana 
during  1722,  and  that,  some  forty 
years  later,  the  industry  began  to  de- 
velop as  a  permanent   lador  of  our 


national  commerce.  Francois  Xavier 
Martin  credits  Dubreuil  as  being  the 
first  sugar-planter  of  Louisiana.  Over- 
flows and  inseds  destroyed  several 
successive  attempts  to  make  the  new 
industry  successful;  but  Etienne  Bare, 
son-in-law  of  Dubreuil  having  lost  hi« 
fortune  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo, 
conceived  the  idea  of  retriving  it  by 
the  cultivation  of  sugar.  His  wiie 
objeAed  strongly,  on  account  of  her 
lather's  loss,  but  he  persisted,  and  met 
with  success,  his  first  crop  netting 
twelve  thousand  dollars.  Profiting  by 
his  example,  sugar  culture  was  en- 
larged by  other  planters,  and  in  1816 
the  value  of  the  industry  was  rated  at 
forty  million  dollars.  From  a  produft 
of  fifteen  thousand  hogsheads  in  1816, 
the  growth  increased  to  seventy  thou- 
sand in  1832,  and  the  number  of  mills 
to  seven  hundred.  The  sugar-  planters 
became  the  social  power  of  Louisiana. 
They  established  two  banks,  with  a 
capital  of  twelve  million  dollars,  which 
advanced  funds  to  planters  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-half  of  their  value  of  lands, 
slaves,  and  catde. 

The  product  increased  rapidly,  and 
in  1856  amounted  to  four  million  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety- four  hogsheads. 
When  the  war  came,  Louisiana's 
great  prosperity  was  indicated  by  the 
fourteen  hundred  plantations,  on  which 
were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand people.  In  1864,  only  ten  thou- 
sand hogsheads  were  produced,  but 
the  surviving  planters  took  hold  of  the 
wrecks  of  their  fortunes  with  charac- 
teristic energy.  In  spite  of  serious 
obstacles,  the  industry  bravely  con- 
tinued on  a  small  scale,  increasing  from 
eighteen  thousand  and  seventy  hogs- 
heads in  1865,  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  in  1888.  During  these 
years.    Congress  frequently  meddled 
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with  the  tariff.  At  every  reduction, 
the  product  decreased,  and  on  every 
advance  increased.  Whatever  may 
be  the  political  status  of  the  people  of 
Louisiana,  the  planters  may  always  be 
rated  as  high-tariff  men. 

Louisiana  has  still  a  million  acres  or 
more  which  could  profitably  be  popu- 
lated by  cane-growers.  No  doubt 
Florida  will  some  day  have  vast  areas 
devoted  to  sugar-cane  raising,  when- 


ever its  drainage  problem  shall  have 
been  fully  solved,  and  its  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  rich  soil,  now  under 
water,  shall  have  been  evolved  into 
land  areas.  Congress  has  much  to  do 
in  developing  the  sugar  areas  not  now 
in  use.  It  has  experimental  st^ations 
for  which  to  appropriate,  central  diffu- 
sion plants  to  erect,  and  finally,  and 
above  all,  it  must  keep  its  hands  ofi 
the  removal  of  the  tariff. 


Wtiiten  fof  Parry* s  Monthly  Magazine, 

FIRST  BATTLE    \^ITH  INDIANS  IN  UTAH. 


I  HE  class  of  people 
among  whom  I  was 
bom  and  raised,  had 
this  peculiarity:  if  a 
simple,  plain  ques- 
tion were  asked  one 
of  them,  he  would  go 
on  and  tell  how  his 
father  came  to  move 
into  the  country,  where  he  first  settled 
and  who  hb  neighbors  were,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  answer  to  the  question  in 
his  own  way.  Or  if  he  were  asked  to 
relate  some  particular  circumstance, 
would  ask  two  or  three  questions,  re- 
peat an  anecdote  or  two  and  tell  a 
litde  story;  and  to  get  his  meaning  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  listener  to 
be  able  to  interpret  his  parable,  or  in 
other  words  extrad  Irom  all  that  was 
said  that  which  had  a  bearing  upon 
the  subject  in  question. 

This  peculiarity  in  some  people  to 
avoid  giving  a  dired  answer  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  a  story,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  a  true  one,  that  is  told  o 
two  members  of  Congress  who  were 
traveling  together  to  take  their  seats 
in   that   august    body   of  confusion. 


They  were  commenting  upon  the  one 
great  peculiarity  of  James  Buchanan, 
the  then  President  of  the  United  States. 
A  said  to  B  that  no  man  could  ask 
the  President  any  question,  however 
straight,  plain  or  simple,  and  get  a  di- 
re<ft  answer.  B  was  confident  he 
could  put  a  question  so  plain  and 
simple  that  it  could  not  be  avoided. 
A  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
could  not  be  done,  and  stated 
that  he  was  willing  to  back  his 
opinion  with  a  new  hat.  So,  on 
reaching  Washington,  they  soon  man- 
aged to  meet  the  President  while 
together,  and  B  soon  asked  his  ques- 
tion as  follows: 

**  President,  where  does  the  sun  rise 
and  where  does  it  set?*' 

The  President  instantly  replied, 
*  Orient,  Occident — East  and  West — 
Synonymous  terms." 

In  matters  of  business  these  people 
I  refer  to  were  never  to  be  beaten  in 
their  way,  and  their  way  was  to  let  no 
man  be  more  nice  and  exad  in  calcula- 
tion or  figures. 

A  man  would  not  like  to  have  it 
said  that  his  neighbor  had    adually 
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been  sharp  enough  to  make  five  cents 
off  him  in  a  business  transaAion;  nor 
would  he  like  to  have  it  known  that 
he  had  got  one  cent  from  his  neighbor 
that  was  not  his  just  due. 

I  once  knew  two  very  near  neigh- 
bors, who  were  thus  exaA  and  just  in 
all  their  dealings,  who  in  a  settlement 
of  a  long  line  of  accounts  came  out 
even  within  half  a  cent,  and  in  order 
that  neither  should  get  more  nor  less 
than  hfa  due,  took  a  copper  cent,  cut 
it  in  half  and  made  the  matter  exa<5l. 

Now,  having  been  raised  among  suchi 
men,  if  I  should  exhibit  one  of  their 
peculiarities,  I  hope  my  readers  will 
not  censure  me  more  than  they  do  the 
race  I  sprang  from — the  Yankeys. 

In  relating  the  events  of  'The  First 
Battle  in  Utah,"  I  want  to  take  a  look 
over  this  whole  continent  during  the 
last  1400  years  or  more. 

For  many  years  previous  to  the  last 
great  struggle  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
between  the  Lamanites  and  Nephites, 
nearly  1500  years  ago,  an  almost  con- 
tinual war  had  been  raging  between 
those  two  nations,  commencing  in 
South  America,  the  Lamanites  driving 
the  Nephites  until  they  came  to  the 
part  of  the  country  now  known  as  New 
York  State,  where  the  hatred  between 
the  two  races  became  so  intense  that 
both  parties  agreed  on  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  until  all  should  be  gathered 
that  could  be  gathered,  and  then  they 
would  end  one  race  or  the  other. 

It  took  three  years  to  gather  their 
forces  for  the  last  battle. 

When  the  two  great  contending 
races  began  moving  northward,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  before  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Nephites,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  whole  of 
neither  nation  engaged  at  first  in  the 
battles,  but  many  not  so  hot  for  war,  or 
embarrassed   by    circumstances,     re- 


mained scattered  all  over  the  land. 
Later  on  in  the  war  thousands  were 
wounded  and  had  to  be  cared  for  by 
others.  This  must  have  been  the  case 
on  both  sides,  while  the  armies  went 
on  slowly  northward. 

We  read  in  the  3rd  chapter  of  II 
Nephi  that  Lehi  blessed  his  son  Joseph 
and  told  him  that  his  seed  should  not 
be  utterly  destroyed  from  this  land  but 
some  should  remain  upon  it  forever. 
Thus  many  thousands  were  left 
scattered  over  the  land,  many  of  whom 
undoubtedly  during  the  last  three 
years  of  recruiting,  were  gathered  up 
to  the  final  battle,  but  enough  were 
left  to  form  a  scattered  population  all 
over  the  continent  and  these  scattered 
families  grew  into  large  bands  and 
tribes  as  they  were  found  in  1492  and 
ever  afterwards. 

The  language  of  these  families  con- 
tinually changed  with  bad  usage,  until 
there  became  hundreds  of  tribes  speak- 
ing as  many  different  tongues  or  dia- 
lefls. 

For  many  generations  during  the 
existance  of  the  Nephite  nation,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  these  mountains  were 
the  stronghold  of  a  distind  and  pecu- 
liar class  of  men  called  Gadianton 
Robbers,  whose  entire  aim  and  profes- 
sion was  to  rob  and  plunder,  and  thus 
make  a  living  without  periorming 
honest  labor. 

They  originally  sprang  from  the 
Nephites. 

I  believe  that  the  Gadiantons  con- 
tinued largely  to  inhabit  these  mount- 
ains while  the  war  of  exterminating 
the  Nephites  was  going  on  and  have 
continued  to  live  here  until  this  day, 
for  the  Indians  of  these  mountains  are 
the  lowest  of  all  the  race  in  America 
that  I  know  anything  of  Thus  it  may 
be  possible  that  for  1500  years  or  more, 
the  people  who  inhabited  these  valleys 
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when  we  came  here,  had  descended 
from  a  line  of  murdering,  robbing, 
plundering,  thieving  fathers;  and  they 
seemed  to  us  to  be  as  numerous  as  the 
trees  in  the  mountains. 

We  had  come  into  their  midst  and 
must  stay  here  because  there  was  no 
other  place  for  us  to  go,  and  if  the 
natives  were  disposed  to  question  our 
right  in  this  land,  they  or  we  must  go 
down. 

We  exhibited  to  these  savages  that 
we  desired  peace,  and  were  willing  to 
share  with  them  our  substance,  and 
whenever  we  were  asked  for  bread  or 
meat,  though  we  had  but  little,  we 
gave  them  a  part  of  what  we  had,  and 
yet  some  were  not  satisfied  without 
stealing  and  plundering  our  substance; 
and  it  became  necessary  to  check  them 
in  their  evil  praftices,  and  teach  them 
some  better  principles  than  their  fathers 
had  taught  them. 

Our  worn  out  stock,  after  crossing  ' 
the  plains  of  one  thousand  miles,  were 
turned  into  a  herd  to  be  looked  after 
and  kept  upon  fresh  grounds,  from 
time  to  time,  to  winter  themselves,  or 
gather  their  feed  from  native  grass 
which  abounded  in  some  localities. 

This  first  herd  established  for  winter- 
ing our  stock  of  1848  was  at  or  near 
where  Draper  now  is,  in  the  south  end 
of  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Some  of  the 
stock  were  missed  during  the  winter 
and  it  was  thought  very  curious  that 
no  track  or  trace  could  be  found  to 
give  an  idea  where  they  had  gone. 
Such  was  tlie  cunning  of  these  native 
robbers. 

Information  was  finally  received  by 
President  Brigham  Young  from  **  Little 
Oiief,*'  the  head  of  the  Indians  in 
Utah  Valley,  that  a  small  party  of  out- 
laws of  his  band  had  been  stealing 
cattle  all  winter,  and  fearing  that  he 
might  be  suspected  and  punished  tor 


the  a6ts  of  others,  he  sent  word  to  the 
great  * 'Mormon'*  Captain,  and  said 
that  if  Brigham  wanted  those  bad 
Indians,  to  come  and  get  them. 

Our  stock  was  a  part  of  our  possible 
salvation  in  this  our  then  unproven 
country.  Now  was  an  opportunity  to 
teach  a  new  lesson  to  our  neighbors 
who  were  not  willing  to  let  us  live  on 
friendly  terms.  The  opportunity  was 
not  lost.  Brigham  Young  authorized 
a  posse  to  go  and  get  those  thieving 
Indians  and  have  them  punished  ac- 
cording to    our    laws,    inasmuch   as 


THE   COLONEL. 

''Little  Chief*  had  invited  us  to  do  as 
we  pleased  with  them. 

Sixty  men  were  raised,  mounted  and 
well  armed  for  those  times,  and  sent 
under  command  of  Colonel  John  Scott 
to  capture  the  little  band  of  lawless 
Utes. 

There  were  occasionally  white  men 
among  the  Indians  in  these  mountains 
before  we  came  here,  and  were  called 
*  *  Mountaineers. ' '  They  generally 
married  squaws  and  became  a  part  of 
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the  band  they  married  into  and  lived 
as  a  superior  class  of  Indians.  They 
were  generally  a  class  of  men  who  had 
**left  their  country  for  their  country's 
good"  and  their  own  safety,  and 
carried  on  a  system  oi  trade  among 
the  Indians — buying  such  articles  that 
Indians  would  fancy,  .and  exchanging 
them  for  furs  and  skins,  which  were  in 
turn  packed  to  the  Missouri  River, 
thus  forming  a  very  lucrative  trade 
based  upon  fabulous  profits,  which  as 
a  matter  of  course  were  made  at  the 
Indians'  expense. 

I  had  made  a  trip  into  Utah  Valley 
as  far  as  Spanish  Fork  River,  \n  com- 
pany with  one  of  these  Mountaineers, 
in  February,  1849,  with  the  intention 
of  going  up  the  Sevier  River  to  explore 
this  strange  new  country,  and  do  a 
little  trading  with  the  natives,  but 
found  from  report  of  an  Indian  just 
from  the  Sevier  region  that  we  could 
not  get  up  the  Sevier  Valley  on  account 
of  deep  snow,  so  we  turned  baqk  to 
Salt  Lake.  Thb  previous  trip  to  Utah 
Valley  made  me  a  desirable  party  in 
the  present  expedition  for  the  bad  Utes. 

We  left  Salt  Lake  on  the  3rd  of 
March,  1849,  and  spent  the  first  night 
at  the  herd  ground  near  Draper. 
March  4th  we  passed  over  the  point  ot 
the  mountain  into  Utah  Valley,  as  there 
was  no  road  around  the  point  then  nor 
until  a  year  or  two  after.  We  recon- 
noitered  and  sent  scouts  up  and  down 
what  was  called  Dry  Creek  then,  upon 
which  was  located  Lehi,  and  also  up 
and  down  American  Fork  Creek,  both 
of  which  creeks  had  large  fields  of  wil- 
lows and  groves  of  cottonwood  and 
box  elder  trees  along  their  banks,  which 
gave  fine  oportunities  for  lurking  Indi- 
ans to  make  a  surprise  on  us,  but  we 
met  with  no  such  parties,  although  we 
were  hunting  them. 

In  the  afternoon   we  moved  on  to 


Provo  where,just  before  night, we  came 
upon  the  ground  in  the  now  western 
part  of  Provo  City  where  there  was  a 
small  Indian  village  of  houses  or 
wickeups,  some  made  of  brush  and 
some  of  buffalo  skins  and  elk  skins. 

This  was  **Littie  Chief's"  head 
quarters.  He  was  of  full  medium 
height,  heavy  set,  rather  fleshy  and 
very  cheerful  in  common  life,  but  in  his 
authority  he  was  very  dignified,  yes, 
absolutely  grand. 

When  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
obje6l  of  our  visit,  he  manifested  regret 
that  he  could  not  immediately  con- 
tribute to  the  completion  of  our  objeA, 
as  he  did  not  know  the  location  of  the 
bad  Indians,  nor  did  any  Indian  in  the 
village.  He  said  he  had  driven  them 
away  from  his  family  or  tribe  because 
they  were  bad  all  over — bad  all 
through,  and  would  quarrel  with  some- 
body all  the  time. 

He  sent  among  all  the  men  of  his 
village  to  find  out  about  the  bad  men 
all  he  could,  but  no  one  knew  where 
they  were,  but  two  men  who  were 
him  ting  mountain  sheep  on  the  moun- 
tains just  east  of  Provo,  and  it  was 
believed  they  would  be  home  that 
night  if  they  had  good  luck,  and  if  bad 
luck  there  was  no  knowing  when  they 
would  be  back. 

It  was  confidently  believed  they 
would  soon  be  back,  as  those  moun- 
tains were  not  hunted  on  in  the  sum- 
mer but  reserved  for  winter  hunting 
ground,  and  sheep  were  very  plentiful 
at  that  time  of  the  year. 

The  success  of  our  expedition 
seemed  to  be  a  littie  doubtful,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  go  into  camp  for  the 
night  in  that  state  oi  anxiety  if  not  im- 
certainty. 

Our  animals  were  all  made  secure, 
a  double  guard  set  about  them  and  the 
camp,  lor  while  we  were  hunting  Indi- 
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ans  we  could  not  fancy  even  the  possi- 
bility of  being  surprised  by  them. 

About  half  the  men  were  on  guard 
at  once,  which  necessitated  the  second 
watch  turning  in  early.  Our  beds 
were  made  on  the  ground,  and  most 
of  the  second  watch  were  asleep  when 
"Little  Chief*'  sent  a  wise,  trusty 
messenger  to  our  commander  with  the 
news  that  the  two  men  had  returned 
irom  the  sheep  hunt  and  if  we  would 
catch  our  men  we  must  be  quick  and 
noiseless  in  oiu*  start. 


the  day  past  had  all  been  watched 
with  strong  suspicions  of  our  motives 
and  in  order  to  catch  the  slippery  fel- 
lows we  must  be  very  prompt,  ener- 
getic and  prudent. 

We  must  ride  to  within  half  a  mile 
or  so  of  their  camp  before  the  moon 
rises,  dismount  and  secrete  ourselves 
and  horses  in  some  ravine  from  possi- 
ble observation,  send  three  or  four  to 
find  and  locate  the  camp  and  sur- 
roundings exa6lly,  and  plan  further 
movements  on  foot  so  as  to  have  them 


THE   GUIDE  AND   LITTLE   CHIEF. 


A  short  consultation  was  held  be- 
tween Colonel  Scott,  * 'Little  Chief 
and  the  Indian  that  was  to  be  our 
guide  to  the  camp  of  the  desperadoes. 
A  programme  was  formulated  about  as 
follows. 

The  moon  would  rise  about  a  certain 
time  in  the  morning,  before  which  all 
our  movements  must  be  performed,  as 
the  camp  was  in  a  sightly  place,  from 
which  our  movements  could  be  dis- 
covered in  the  moonlight.  It  was 
probable  that  our  movements  during 


surrounded  by  daylight.  In  a  few 
moments  the  whole  camp  was  in  lively 
but  noiseless  motion,  hurrying  and 
busding,  when  orders  were  issued  and 
all  knew  what  we  had  to  do. 

Everything  was  made  secure,  so  as 
to  make  no  unnecessary  noise,  even  if 
put  to  a  running  figh*^;  that  is,  camp 
dishes,  such  as  kettles,  pans,  cups,  fry 
pans,  etc.,  were  all  packed, covered  and 
tied  so  as  to  leave  no  chance  for  noise 
from  them  in  any  circumstance. 

We  were  soon  on  the  march  up  the 
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south  side  of  Provo  River  to  a  con- 
venient lord  near  the  mouth  of  the 
canyon  where  we  crossed  and  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  bench  land  to  the 
north.  Then  we  carefully  and  noise- 
lessly crawled  along  northward  as  near 
as  pra6licable  to  the  foothills  oi  the 
mountain,  until  we  reached  some  sharp 
little  spurs  or  foothills  covered  with 
cedars,  where  up  in  a  little  ravine 
among  these  hills,  covered  with  cedars, 
we  dismounted,  made  several  fires, 
around  which  we  squatted  and  held 
our  horses  or  fastened  them  to  cedar 
trees  very  near  by.  The  night  was 
cold  and  clear  as  any  star- lit  night  in 
March  and  our  little  fires  were  very 
cheering  to  a  lot  of  young  highly-fed 
men  who  could  not  run,  jump, yell  and 
scuffle  as  usual  to  keep  warm. 

There  was  no  talking  above  the 
breath,  no  useless  noise  pr  dempnstra- 
tions  of  any  kind — we  were  all  Indians 
under  Indian  didlation  and  knew 
nothing  ahead  of  us  only  as  told  and 
that  mainly^consisted  in  **go  still.'* 

Here  we  could  keep  partially  com- 
fortable while  the  scouts  were  to  per- 
form their  task.  Colonel  John  Scott, 
Dimick  Huntington,  our  interpreter, 
one  other  white  man  and  the  Indian 
guide  started  out  with  moccasins  on 
their  feet,  or  boots  muffled  with  cloth 
so  as  to  make  no  noise. 
t  The  hidden  camp  was  found  located 

on  the  north  side  of  Battle  Creek,  just 
where  it  breaks  from  the  steep  foot- 
hills about  half  a  mile  north  from  where 
the  horses  were  left  and  east  from  what 
is  now  Pleasant  Grove. 

There  were  three  or  four  little  huts 
or  wickeups  on  the  north  side  of  the 
creek  in  a  little  piece  of  open,  smooth 
ground  where  the  creek  had  once  run 
around  and  then  changed  its  course. 

All  were  in  bed  but  not  all  asleep. 
Two  men  were  conversing  in  a  low  un- 


dertone. Dogs  were  l)ring  close  to  the 
fire  at  the  mouth  of  the  huts,  all  ot 
which  faced  to  the  south  and  were 
made  very  rudely  of  willows  covered 
with  beef  hides  or  other  skins. 

The  dogs  slept  soundly  and  no  ear 
was  disturbed  by  the  stealthy  crawl  of 
the  scouts  to  the  top  of  the  south  bank 
of  the  creek  which  murmured 
as  it  ratded  over  the  rocks  in  its  steep 
fall. 

The  slope  between  the  scouts  and 
the  camp  was  covered  with  cottonwood 
trees,  through  which  they  could  see  dis- 
tin<5Uy,  a  distance  of  only  about  three 
rods  with  about  fifteen  feet  rise  from 
the  creek,  sleeping  or  reposing  human 
forms. 

When  all  had  been  seen  that  need 
be,  the  scouts  hurried  back  with  high 
spirits,  and  great  praise  for  their  Indian 
guide. 

Morning  dawn  was  not  yet  near 
enough  for  us  to  start  out  on  foot  for 
final  setting  of  the  trap,  so  we  waited 
on,  amid  many  loud  whispers,  ^ilor  half 
an  hour,  and  perhaps  longer.  How- 
ever long  or  short  be  that  time,  it  was 
long  enough  for  an  incident  to  occur 
that  unsettled  in  our  minds,  for  the 
time  being,  the  final  success  of  all  our 
toil  and  anxiety. 

One  of  our  party  had  a  very  fine 
horse  with  trappings  of  the  most  ap- 
proved Spanish  style — all  from  the 
then  newly  discovered  gold  mines  of 
California, — man,  horse  and  all. 

It  is  hard  for  one  who  did  not  live  in 
those  times  to  conceive  of  the  estimated 
splendor  then  of  a  real  first  class 
Spanbh  horse  and  *  *rig.  *  *  This  horse 
was  worth  seventy- five  dollars,  and  the 
trappings  worth  seventy- five  dollars 
more,  while  common  horses  could  be 
bought  for  twenty  dollars  and  common 
* 'rigs'*  for  twenty  or  twenty- five 
dollars. 
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While  all  were  sitting  about  the  fires 
in  perfetS  silence,  anxiously  waiting 
for  the  time  of  a6tion,  as  sudden  as  a 
flash  of  lightning,  that  horse,  taking 
fright  at  some  unknown  cause,  darted 
down  the  ravme  into  the  valley  and 
swifter  than  the  hurricane  went  from 
sight  and  hearing.  No  one  could  tell 
whether  he  had  gone  toward  or  from 
the  obje6l  of  our  hunt.  If  toward  them 
they  would  certainly  be  alarmed  and 
on  the  look-out,  thus  making  our  task 
more  difficult,  if  accomplished  atall. 
The  animal  was  never  heard  of  after- 
ward, although  Indians  were  set  on 
the  lookout  and  rewards  offered  for  his 
capture.  This  event  hastened  our 
movements. 

Sufficient  men  were  left  with  the 
horses  in  the  ravine  to  make  them  safe 
and  the  main  company  started  out  in 
four  squads — the  strongest  to  take 
position  first  up  the  creek  from  camp 
so  as  to  cut  off  retreat  to  the  mount- 
ains; one  down  the  creek  among  the 
brush;  one  on  the  north  side  in  open 
ground,  while  the  fourth  and  smallest 
took  the  bank  on  the  south  side. 

When  all  were  in  position,  the  men 
of  each  squad  were  to  spread  a  little 
into  a  partial  circle  of  the  whole, 
closing  in  and  lessening  the  size  of 
the  circle  as  circumstances  might  per- 
mit 

The  squad  on  the  north  side  were 
last  to  find  their  place,  in  hurrying  to 
do  which  over  a  field  of  loose  boulders, 
some  stumbled  and  made  a  noise, 
which  startied  the  dogs. 

Day  was  beginning  to  dawn  but  not 
yet  light  enough  to  clearly  see  the 
s^hts  of  our  guns.  When  the  dogs 
barked  the  Indians  whooped,  ran  out 
first  on  one  side  and  then  another  un- 
til they  discovered  no  open  road  for 
flight.  Then  came  the  most  terrible 
war-whoop,  slapping  their  mouths  with 


the  hand  as  they  yelled.  Soon  followed 
a  short  silence  in  which  Dimick,  the  in- 
terpreter, spoke  loud  and  clear  to  the 
Indians,  telling  them  what  we  had 
come  for  and  why  we  were  there,  de- 
manding an  immediate  surrender,  in 
which  case  they  would  not  be  hurt. 
Upon  their  refusal  to  surrender  they 
were  assured  that  we  could  and  would 
take  them  dead  or  alive. 

They  simply  replied  that  they  would 
fight.  In  a  moment  some  of  our  men 
up  the  creek  yelled  out:  *  The  arrows 
are  flying  here!  What  shall  we  do?*' 

Up  to  this  moment  our  commander's 
voice  had  not  been  heard,  and  for  some 
reasons  never  yet  explained  he  was 
among  the  horses  until  firing  had 
commenced. 

Dimick  Huntington  answered  the 
question,  shouting:  * 'Shoot  anybody 
that  throws  arrows  at  you.  * ' 

The  next  breath,  *  bang'*  went  two 
guns  at  once,  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant. 

This  brought  forth  the  most  terrible, 
deafening  and  really  heartrending  yells 
I  ever  heard  come  from  mortals. 

They  continued  about  two  minutes 
and  then  all  was  silent  as  the  grave. 

The  secret  of  it  was  that  the  Indians 
had  undertaken  to  push  their  way 
through  our  lines  to  the  mountains 
with  their  father  and  leader  at  their 
head. 

The  two  guns  were  fired  at  him  and 
both  shots  were  fatal — one  bullet  broke 
his  neck,  and  the  other,  a  half  ounce 
ball,  took  the  whole  top  of  his  scull 
off: 

The  others  gave  vent  to  their  griet 
and  despair  at  once — all  hope  was  lost. 
Wherever  they  turned,  in  the  brush  or 
out,  white  men  met  them  lace  to  face. 
Then  came  the  real  war-whoop  and  the 
fight  had  commenced  in  earnest. 

Every   Indian  that  came  in    sight 
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came  out  to  shoot  and  to  be  shot  at — 
at  least  they  got  as  many  shots  from 
us  as  there  were  men  with  loaded  guns 
who  saw  them.  Arrows  can  not  be 
thrown  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
through  or  among  brush,  hence  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  step  out  or 
partly  away  from  the  brush  in  order  to 
shoot  their  arrows  with  hopes  oi 
success. 

I  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek 
and  in  clear  open  ground  about  eleven 
rods  dbtant  irom  the  Indian  camp  at 
first.  An  arrow  thrown  that  distance 
must  form  in  its  course  of  flight  a 
little  arch,  and  presented  in  its  flight, 
some  portion  of  its  side  so  that  by 
being  very  close  in  watching  the  In- 
dian throwing  the  arrow,  one  could 
dodge  and  avoid  being  hit  This  was 
done  by  us  many  times  in  the  open 
ground.  We  proved  to  be  good  tar- 
gets and  got  but  little  time  to  load  and 
fire,  for  a  while,  as  they  shot  rapidly  at 
first;  at  length  Indians  grew  scarce  and 
more  cautious  as  arrows  began  to  get 
less  plentiful. 

While  thb  was  going  on,  Colonel 
Scott  took  position  on  a  steep  side- 
hill,  where  he  could  overlook  the 
whole  field,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  good 
position. 

At  first  we  were  all  very  slow,  wait- 
ing lor  broad  daylight,  but  as  the  In- 
dians grew  fewer  and  wiser  everything 
went  slow  again  and  looked  a  little 
like  a  regular  siege  that  might  last  all 
day  or  longer. 

The  Indians  for  a  while  attacked 
every  man  they  had  any  hopes  of  get- 
ting and  fought  with  the  bravery  ol 
despair,  losing  nothing  that  could  be 
gained  by  delay,  rush  or  ruse.  Our 
line  kept  full  and  not  a  man.  fell  during 
the  whole  aflfair.  We  hoped  more  to 
hold  them  level  until  they  would  sur- 
render than  to  kill  them. 


The  Colonel  called  out  through  the 
interpreter  for  all  to  come  out  and 
save  their  lives:  but  no  answer  came. 

Then  he  called  for  the  woman  and 
children  to  come  out  as  we  did  not 
want  to  hurt  any  of  them.  A  feeble 
negative  mutter  came  back. 

The  Indians  and  squaws  had  taken 
position  a  little  below  the  huts  where 
the  willows  were  almost  impenetrably 
thick. 

Orders  were  given  to  lessen  the 
circle  a  little,  and  whenever  we  could 
see  the  willows  move  to  send  a  bullet 
in  search  of  the  Indian  that  moved 
them. 

Almond  Fullmer,  who  was  posted 
down  the  creek,  determined  to  crawl 
up  into  the  midst  of  the  Indians  and 
shorten  the  job.  The  strip  of  thick 
willows  was  very  narrow  and  he  had 
crawled  so  far  that  he  thought  he  must 
have  made  some  mistake  and  came 
out  of  the  willows  to  see  where  he  was. 
He  was  dressed  in  buckskin  with  no 
hat.  I  took  him  to  be  an  Indian  and 
leveled  my  gun  for  a  shot  when  the 
Colonel  called  out  * 'Oliver,  that  is 
Brother  Fullmer,  don't  shoot  him!** 

Just  then  an  Indian  sprang  out  ol 
the  brush  not  three  rods  Irom  Brother 
Fullmer,  ran  towards  him  at  full  speed, 
jumping  all  the  time  first  to  one  side 
then  the  other  and  up  and  down,  to 
avoid  our  shots,  which  were  thrown  at 
him  like  hail.  When  within  about  ten 
feet  of  Fullmer  he  stopped  short  and 
drove  an  arrow  towards  the  center  ci 
his  stomach,  then  turned  and  ran  back 
into  the  brush  amid  terrible  yells  from 
the  exulting  savages  within.  Brother 
Fullmer' s  gun  was  loaded  but  he  had 
no  time  to  shoot  as  he  had  to  keep  up 
the  same  rapid  jumping  that  the  In- 
dian did  to  avoid  his  arrows,  expeding 
some  of  the  many  guns  fired  at  the  In- 
dian to  stop  him.     The  whole  afiair 
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after  this  did  not  occupy  more  time 
than  fifteen  seconds. 

The  arrow  left  hanging  from  Brother 
Fullmer,  passed  through  buckskin 
pants  and  shirt,  woolen  pants,  vest  and 
shirt,  but  did  not  make  a  hole  in  his 
cotton  garment  next  to  his  body. 

The  colonel  called  again  for  the  men 
to  surrender;  they  said  **no."  He 
then  told  the  women  and  children  to 
come  out  as  we  did  not  want  to  hurt 
them  but  would  take  good  care  of  them 
even  after  the  men  were  gone  to  the 
happy  hunting  erounds.  All  offers 
were  refused.  **Well,"  said  the  col- 
onel, "we  will  make  them  sick." 

Every  man  was  ordered  to  load  him- 
self with  rocks  and  gather  in  closer  to 
the  center  and  at  the  word,  to  shower 
the  rocks  in  upon  them.  This  had  the 
efiefl  of  bringing  the  women  and  chil- 
dren out  bruised  and  bleeding.  Two 
men  were  detailed  to  build  a  fire  im- 
mediately in  a  place  secure  from  wind 
to  warm  and  dry  the  poor  creatures 
who  had  been  in  the  water  among  the 
ice  to  be  secure  from  bullets. 

We  were  gathering  up  rocks  for 
another  shower  upon  the  heads  of  the 
men  when  a  young  woman  ran  up  to 
the  inteq^reter,  who  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  fight  all  the  time,  caught  him 
by  the  coat  and  held  him  fast  saying, 
"I  have  a  brother  down  in  there;  he  is 
young  and  I  love  him;  I  don't  want 
him  killed.     Will  you  let  him  live?" 

Dimick  said,  '*Yes,  if  you  will  bring 
him  out  here."    . 

She  ran  into  the  brush  and  after  a 
little  hurried  conversation  she  was  seen 
pulling  and  jerking  at  something. 

When  they  were  in  open  plain  sight 
both  stopped  and  looked  a  moment  as 
if  to  see  whether  we  would  shoot  or 
not 

Dimick  said  kindly,  ''Come  on,  we 
won't  hurt  you." 


Then  she  led  him  along  easily  but 
holding  to  him  until  standing  before  us; 
then  she  let  go  of  him. 

He  was  nearly  a  grown  man  and  no 
doubt  had  fought  bravely,  for  brave  he 
was.  As  soon  as  squarely  before  us  he 
straightened  up  in  his  native  dignity 
and  impudence,  saying  to  Dimick  in 
English:  '*go  way;  what  you  here  for? 
go  way."  Then  he  went  on  in  Indian 
tongue,  **you  kill  my  father,  my 
brother — what  for?  Go  way;  let  us 
alone!      What  you  here  for?" 

Dimick  replied  *  *we  are  here  to  open 
your  ears  so  that  you  will  hear.  We 
said  to  you  long  time  ago,  don't  kill 
our  cattle.  You  kill  them  all  time 
now — you  will  hear  good.  How  many 
guns  Indian  got  down  there  in  the 
brush?" 

The  Indian  said  one. 

Dimick  told  him  not  to  lie. 

He  said  **me  no  lie;  only  one  gun." 

Dimick  told  him  to  go  and  bring  it 
out. 

He  replied  very  haughtily,  **No! 
you  go  get  it  if  you  want  it!" 

That  aroused  Dimick,  who  took  the 
youngster  by  the  ear  and  placed  a  re- 
volver to  his  breast  saying,  **open 
your  ears — bring  me  that  gun  or  die 
right  now!" 

They  looked  each  other  squarely  in 
the  eye  a  moment,  the  Indian  main- 
taining silence.  Dimick  gave  his  ear 
a  jerk,  saying,  **wiUyougo?" 

His  eyes  dropped  to  the  ground 
and  he  said  "yes,"  very  sulky,  and 
started  instantly,  brought  out  the  gun 
and  throwed  it  down  on  the  ground. 

He  was  taken  to  the  fire  with  the 
squaws  while  we  prepared  for  the  finale. 

When  the  gun  was  gone  the  Indians 
lost  all  hope  of  holding  out  k)nger  and 
concluded  that  the  only  chance  was  in 
sudden  flight.  Accordingly,  away 
they  went;  but  there  was  too  many 
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guns  close  to  them.  If  any  got  away 
we  did  not  know.  In  one  minute  all 
was  over.  The  last  Indian  started  for 
colonel  with  but  one  a, row  in  his  bow. 
The  colonel  had  no  gun  and  the  In- 
dian probably  saw  that  ia6l,  and  in- 
tended to  run  right  up  to  him  and 
make  sure  of  his  man;  but  when  he  was 
half  way  up,  the  colonel  drew  a  large 
revolver  which  the  Indian  must  have 
seen,  lor  he  suddenly  turned  straight 
to  the  mountain  and  in  his  flight 
passed  at  a  little  distance  from  our  last 
outpost- man  who  had  an  empty  gun, 
but  as  the  Indian  passed,  he  thought 
ot  his  pistol,  an  old  U.  S.  brass  holster 
which  he  drew  and  fired  almost  at  ran- 
dom, but  it  caught  the  fugitive.  The 
bullet  struck  the  large  joint  that 
couples  the  neck  into  the  back  bone, 
and  broke  his  neck. 

The  sun  was  then  high  in  the 
heavens;  it  was  probably  nine  o'clock. 
All  the  bodies  we  could  find  were 
carried  together  to  one  place  for  burial: 
seven  great,  fat  stout  men.  In  help- 
ing to  bring  together  the  dead,  I  re- 
cognized them  as  the  ''Roman  Nose 
Family,"  one  of  whom  had  drawn  his 
bow  to  shoot  me  a  month  previous  while 
in  camp  on  American  Fork  Creek. 

They  were  tall  stout  men  with  that 
very  prominent  facial  sign  of  aggressive- 
ness which  gave  them  the  name  of 
* 'Roman  Nose  Family,"  by  which  they 
were  well  known  and  closely  watched 
by  all  mountaineers.  They  were  not 
to  be  trusted  at  any  one's  back. 

Then  followed  an  examination  ot 
their  camp  and  the  plunder,  nothing  ol 
which  was  touched,  but  we  found 
stacks  and  sacks  and  piles  of  dried 
beet,  quite  a  number  of  beef  hides  in 
every  state  and  stage  of  manufafture 
into  lariats — some  soaking  to  get  the 
hair  off,  some  on  the  huts  untouched, 
quite  a  number  of  lariats  braided  and 


some  in  the  state  of  being  braided. 
Curious  to  say,  there  was  no  bones  of 
animals  about.  When  the  investiga- 
tion of  their  camp  was  over  our  atten- 
tion was  turned  to  the  prisoners,  and 
arrangements  were  readily  made  to  take 
them  all  home  with  us  as  soon  as  we 
could  get  our  horses  and  bury  the  dead. 

We  all  went  away  to  our  horses,  at 
which  place  we  found  * 'Little  Chief' 
weeping  and  howling  over  the  death 
of  his  countrymen,  sa)ring  that  it  would 
probably  come  his  turn  next,  for  the 
white  men  were  never  satisfied — that 
he  had  never  heard  so  many  guus  and 
such  loud  noises  before,  and  he  could 
not  keep  away;  had  run  his  horse  from 
where  Provo  now  is  in  a  short  time, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  what  we  had 
done.  We  told  him  all ;  that  the  women 
and  children  were  going  home  with  us 
and  that  we  would  give  them  good 
clothing,  plenty  to  eat  and  houses  to 
live  in.  Well,  he  thought  that  was  a 
heap  to  do  for  women  whose  husbands 
were  mean  enough  to  kill. 

When  we  got  back  to  where  we  left 
the  dead,  there  was  neither  dead  nor 
living  an)rwhere  to  be  foimd.  We 
did  not  think  them  worth  hunting  for 
any  more,  and  started  home. 

After  being  home  a  day  or  two, 
here  came  all  the  women  and  children, 
including  the  youngster  whose  life  was 
saved  by  his  sister.  All  received 
homes,  were  made  to  dean  themselves, 
and  were  clothed  and  fed  like  whites. 
All  that  submission  and  apparent  con- 
tent lasted  but  a  few  da)rs,  and  they 
disappeared  like  young  quails. 

Then  followed  something  else: 
trouble  between  Salt  Lake  Valley  In- 
dians and  Utah  Valley  Indians.  The 
prisoners  were  relatives  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  Indians,  whose  Chief  was 
a  large,  bony,  stout  man,  with  strong 
warlike  proclivities  and  getting  old. 
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His  name  was  Wandship,  and  had 
quite  a  lar^e  family,  several  sons 
grown  to  manhood  who  were  wise, 
valiant  men.  About  the  8th  of  April, 
some  of  Wandship*  s  men  went  to 
Utah  Valley,  and  at  dawn  of  day  took 
all  of  Little  Chiel's  horses  but  one.  A 
few  shots  were  fired  but  no  one  hurt 
except  Little  Chiefs  son.  Tin  tic,  who 
followed  on  the  one  horse  and  kept  up 
a  running  fight  alone,  until  he  was 
shot  in  the  leg  just  above  the  knee. 

Wandship' s  men  brought  the  horses 
into  Salt  Lake  just  at  daylight  the  day 
after  the  capture.  Little  Chief  followed 
close  upon  their  track,  and  appealed  to 
President  Brigham  Young  for  his 
friendship  and  aid  to  recover  the 
horses,  in  consideration  of  the  fa6l 
that  he,  (Little  Chief,)  had  been  a 
friend,  and  delivered  the  bad  Indians 
mto  the  power  of  the  whites.  Now 
the  whites  should  prove  that  they  are 
his  friends  by  returning  their  horses. 

The  appeal  was  not  altogether  in 
vain.  President  Young  sent  Dimick 
to  Wandship  for  the  horses  to  be 
g^ven  up  peaceably.  This  demand  met 
with  a  determined,  obstinate  refusal. 
Wandship  stated  that  what  they  took 
in  war  was  theirs,  and  they  would  die 
rather  than  give  it  up. 

President  Young  returned  word  that 
he  must  do  one  of  two  things  imme- 
diately: either  return  the  horses  taken 
from  Little  Chief  or  leave  the  valley ;  and 
if  he  would  rather  die  than  do  either 
he  should  die  in  a  very  short  time. 

Wandship  was  camped  near  the  big 
springs  in  the  19th  Ward,  Salt  Lake 
City,  but  during  the  night  following 
every  Indian  disappeared,  going  north. 

Litde  Chief  had  lost  too  much  to  let 
matters  pass  over  easy.  Indeed,  there 
had  always  from  time  immemorial,  been 
a  deadly  hate  between  the  people  of 
the  two  valleys,  according,  to  the  In- 


dian accounts  and  legends.  Years  after 
these  events  I  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  one  ot  Wandship' s  sons, 
while  in  government  employ,  and  so 
great  was  his  friendship  for  me  that 
he  offered  to  have  his  blood  drawn  for 
my  relief. 

Wandship  undertook  to  pass 
through  Ogden  Canyon  to  Bear  River, 
and  on  the  second  or  third  morning 
after  leaving  Salt  Lake  Valley,  he 
found  himself  in  trouble  with  Little 
Chief,  who  had  got  in  ahead  of  him  and 
had  possession  of  all  the  horses  of  both 
bands,  A  fight  followed,  in  which 
Wandship  came  out  second  best, 
being  wounded  himself,  three  or  four 
of  his  men  were  killed  and  all  the 
horses  taken. 

That  deadly  hate  continued;  for  on 
the  next  morning  Little  Chief  found 
himself  cut  ofi  from  retreat  by  Wand- 
ship's  men.  Another  fight  took  place 
in  which  Little  Chief  and  several  of 
his  men  were  killed.  The  rest  of  his 
men  escaped  with  a  part  of  the  horses. 

This  was  the  last  difiiculty  that 
ever  occurred  between  the  two  bands. 
They  were  too  much  used  up  and 
demoralized  ever  to  rally  against 
each  other  again.  Wandship' s  band 
never  appeared  as  a  band  any  more, 
nor  gave  us  any  trouble  as  a  people, 
but  not  so  with  Littie  Chiefs  band,  they 
gave  us  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  in 
a  fight  at  Provo  and  a  few  years  later 
a  general  war  on  the  people  under  the 
direction  of  Tintic,  a  son  of  Little 
Chief  O.  B.  Huntington. 
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TWO   GIRLS. 


Companions  from  babyhood,  Edith  and  Sue, 
Sweet  friendship  had  perfeAly  mated  these 

two. 
Their  childhood  had  been  like  a  fair  sunny 

spring, 
Darting  away  on  the  swallow's  swift  wing; 
There  were  little  March  winds,  April  cloudlets 

and  showers, 
But  May,  a  true  peace-maker,  shed  her  sweet 

flowers, 
And  when  giggling  girl-hood  came  tripping 

along, 
On  quick  airy  step,  in  laughter  and  song, 
Their  giri-love  grew  stronger;  they   sweetly 

together 
Enjoyed    hopeful  youth    through   clear  and 

dark  weather. 
Adventurous  schooldays  sped  by  all  too  soon. 
Like  bright  morning  hours  of  glad  careless 

June. 
The    dear  face  of  Nature   enwreathed  in  a 

smile, 
Now  waved  her  sly  wand  very  lightly,  the 

while 
She  made  those  soft  changes  in  figure  and 

face, 
Transforming  the  girl  into  maidenly  grace. 
Blonde  Edith,  so  slender  and  stately,  she  grew 
Like  a  lily.     Her  hair  was  more  golden  in 

hue. 
Her  eyes,  ever  clear  and  serene,  deeper  blue. 
A    wild-rose    was    Sue,     a   wayward    pink 

bloom, 
Unspoiled,    free,  impulsive,  smiling  through 

gloom. 
Brown  eyes,   with  expression,  first  sad  and 

then  merry. 
Now  thoughtful,  just  as  her  mood  chanced  to 

vary. 
*^Twas  Sue's  winsome  ways,  witty  speech  and 

bright  smile. 
That  a  nature  like  Edith's  required.      The 

while. 
To  check  Sue's  wild  pranks  when  on  mischief 

bent 
The  gentle  but  firm  hand  of  Edith's  was  lent. 

II. 
"You  girls!  you  inseparable  darlings,"  teased 

Jack, 
As  one  evening  in  summer  they  came  singing 

back 
rrom  a  ramble,  their  arms  closely  twined 

round  each  other. 


(Now  Jack,  you  must  know,  was  Sue's  big 
bachelor  brother, 

Kind-hearted,  good-natured  and  willing  to 
please. 

But,  like  the  best  brother  at  times,  a  mean 
tease.) 

"Enjoy  this  girl-friendship  and  confidence 
sweet, 

This  bright  summer  life  with  its  freedom  re- 
plete; 

This  musical  laughter  and  innocent  song. 

Enjoy  while  you  may,  they  cannot  last  long 

Yes.  Edith,  I  see  mild  reproach  in  your  eye. 

And  Sue's  tongue  is  bristling  with  scathing 
reply; 

But  please  to  be  patient,  I  soon  will  be  through: 

When  you  both  fall  in  love,  (keep  your  nose 
down,  my  Sue!) 

I  say,  when  in  love,  and  both  blessed  with  a 
lover, 

This  deep,  ardent  girl-love,  you  have  for  each 
other. 

Will  change  in  degree  to  a  luke-warm  friend- 
ship. 

And,  (Edith,  my  dear,  note  the  curl  of  Sue's 
lip.) 

Then  when  both  are  married,— oh,  friend- 
ship bereft! 

For  a  passing  acquaintance  will  be  all  that's 
left. 

And  now,  my  grave  Edith,  and  fiery  Sue, 

The  rest  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  you." 

"Well.  Jack,  you  are  wise,  very  wise,  I  ad- 
mit. 

Great  credit  is  due  you  for  learning  and  wit, 

But  you,  even  you,  a  few  errors  commit: 

This  girl -love,  for  instance,  you  know  not  a 
whit. 

Because  if  you  did— well,  to  me  it  appears 

You'd  ne'er  been  a  bachelor  all  of  these  jrears; 

For  girl -love  is  beautiful,  gentle  and  pure. 

That  friendship,  esteem  which  will  ever  en- 
dure. 

This  girl-love  which  Edith  and  I  bear  each 
other. 

Of  course,  will  intensified  be  for  a  lover." 

She  ended  with  this  and  with  toss  of  the  head, 

While  smiling  approval  the  fair  Edith  said: 

"If  blessed  with  a  wife,  I  trust  her  love  for 
you 

May  prove  deep  and  lasting  like  my  love  for 
Sue." 

And  Jack  begged  for  mercy,  and  looking 
quite  meek. 

He  promised  henceforth  in  the  future  to  speak 
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With  wisdom.      He   being  convinced  in  his 

mind 
That  girl-love,  indeed,  was  the  purest  kind. 

III. 

To  Time's  fleeting  changes  young  heads  must 
bow, 

And  when  noble  womsnhood   touched  each 
fair  brow, 

Both  Edith  and  Sue  with  sweet  love  were  now 
blessed, 

For  each,  as  she  thought,  a  true  lover  pos- 
sessed. 

Such  fine,  handsome  fellows  were  Harold  and 
Ben! 

Society  nodded  approvingly  when 

The  double  engagement  was  duly  announced : 

Two  rich,  splendid  matches  she  quickly  pro- 
nounced; 

But  Jack  shook  his  head:  "I  don*t  like  it,''  he 
thought, 

"And  those  lovely  girls!    That  they  should 
be  caught 

By  young  men  in  whose  characters  traits  I 
discern 

Which,  with  time,  will  develop  and  deeply 
conccn 

Two  beautiful  lives.    I  can  see  but  too  clearly 

Two  sensitive  natures  will  suffer  severely. 

Now  Harold  possesses  fine  intelligence, 

An  extensive  amount  of  good  common  sense; 

Has  that  flow  of  language  and  rare  fascina- 
tion 

Which  always  can  win  a  young  girl's  admira- 
tion; 

But  deep  in  his  nature  such  selfishness  lies. 

Twill  not  be  apparent  to  innocent  eyes 

Till  a  few  years  have  passed.    And  Edith  will 
learn 

Sweet,  confident  love  meets  a  cold  return. 

And  Ben's  a  nice  fellow,  good-natured  and 
kind, 

A  blue  eye  which  bespeaks  a  well-informed 
mind; 

Indeed  he's  good-looking,  that's  quite  plain 
to  see. 

But  nobody  knows  it  better  than  he. 

That  gay  dash  of  manner,  of  course  that  is 
meet — 

It  hides  to  perfection  his  hateful  conceit. 

And  will  you,  my  sister,  keen-witted,  shrewd- 
eyed, 

Will  yon  never  see  this  until  3  ou  are  tied 
To  a  man  who  will  change,  and  as  sure  as  I 

live. 
Indifferent  will  grow  to  the  sweet  love  you 
give? 

He'll  court  more  attention  than  you  can  be- 
slow. 


For  he'll  ne'er  be  content  with  a  true  wife,  I 

know. 
Of  a  brother's  true  heart  you  can  ever  be 

sure. 
And  I'm  Edith's  friend— I  might  have  been 

more." 
And  Jack  sighed,  ''If  I  had  been  younger,  my 

sis,— 
You  spoke  with  true  scorn  of  my  bachelor 

bliss. 
An  old   fellow  like    me!      How  stupid  and 

strange! 
But  Edith's  girl-love  would  have  made  a  sweet 

change. 

IV. 

October  arrayed  in  her  tri-colored  gown 

Of  bright  vivid  scarlet,   deep  orange,   and 

brown, 
One  day,  with  a  warm,  sunny  smile  and  gay 

mood. 
She  tempted  the  heroines  into  the  wood 
To  the  same  dear  old  nook,  secluded  so  well 
From  the  path,  where  in  safety  their  secrets 

could  tell 
Of  the  wedding,  which  now  was  not  far  away. 
As  the  time  h.nd  been  chosen  for  next  Christ- 
mas day. 
Here,  they  planned  and  suggested  until  morn- 
ing went, 
And  with  noon  thev  had  lapsed  into  silent 

content. 
And  sweet  thoughts. 
Till  startled  by  voices  so  near  their  retreat. 
That  neither  dare  whisper,  for  there  on  a  f»eat 
Sat  Harold  and  Ben  and  some  unknown  friend . 
The  last  one  was  speaking.  "1  feel  to  commend 
You  both  in  your  choice.     Yes.  indeed!  you're 

in  luck! 
It  must  have  required  a  great  deal  of  pluck.'* 
And  Ben  lightly  laughed,  "Why,  beforehand  I 

knew, 
'Twould  be  very  easy  for  me  to  win  Sue." 
"Be  careful,  old  boy!  there's  'the    cup  and 

the  lip,'  " 
"But  she  loves  me  too  well  to  give  me  the 

slip." 
"And  you  know,"  put  in  Harold, "it's  perfedly 

right 
To  marry  sometime,  but  I'm  satisfied  quite. 
With  my  life  as  it  is.     In  faft,  for  my  part, 
I'd  put  off  this  wedding,  but  'twould  break 

the  girl's  heart," 
"I'm  afraid  you  don't  love  her  as  well  as  you 

ought." 
Said  the  friend,  Harold  languidly  answered, 

"P'raps  not." 
Soon  they  rose,  and  passed  on,  a»  though 

nonght  had  been  spoken. 
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In  the  silence,  which  followed,  prolonged  and 

unbroken, 
Two  innocent  girl-hearts  had  struggled  and 

suffered, 
Oh!  how  cruel  was  each  sentance  so  lightly 

uttered. 
And  Edith  was  pale,  but  yet  too  proud   to 

weep, 
Though  her  fair  head  was  bowed.    His  wordp 

had  cut  deep. 
But  Sue's  dark  eyes  flashed,  and  her  cheeks 

were  s^flame, 
She    quivered  with   wounded    pride.     Then 

there  came 
To  her  mind  quick  resolve,  and   she  ne'er 

thought  to  linger 
Till  the  little  gold  ring  she  had  slipped  from 

her  finger. 
'I  gave  you  my  love,  it  is  true,  manly  Ben, 
But  at  your  suggestion  I'll  take  it  again. 
Yes,  easy  to  catch,  like  the  rest  of  my  kind, 
But  easier  still,  toset  free,  you  will  find. 
Oh!  Edith,  be  brave,  and,  let  your  firm  pride 
Rule  over  your  heart,  and  its  voice  be  denied, 
Nor  let  this  gold  band  with  its  meaning  so 

true 
Bind  you  to  a  man  who  does  not  love  you." 
Edith  drew    herself  up  at  the  sting  and  the 

scorn. 
Of  Sue's  words,  then  drew  off  the  ring  she 

had  worn: 


"We  both  will  be*brave,  though  we  both  suf- 
fer still, 
We  must  live  over  this,  for  love  does  not  kill; 
But  we  have  each  other.    Come,  now  we'll  ro 

back. 
For    I  must  tell  mother,   and    you,    brother 

Jack." 
And  Jack  was  so  proud  of  two  women  that 

night. 
His  fears  for  their  future  had  all  taken  fllg^ht. 
And  he  thought  with  quite  an  expression  of 

humor 
How  sly  Mother  Gossip  and  nimble    £>anie 

rumor 
Would  both  raise  their  shaggy  old  brows  in 

surprise, 
And  wonder  two  women  had  been  thus  'w^ise 
In  showing  such  true  strength  of  character 

when 
Their  love  had  been  given  to  Harold  and  Ben 

V. 
A  few  years  passed  onward  and  Edith  a^ain 
Learned  to  love;  but  Sue  had  lost  all  trust  in 

men. 
Jack  had  been  patient,  and  blessed  was  his 

life. 
With  Sue  the  sweet  sister,  and  Edith  the  wife. 
Two    girl-loves,  he    owned,  and    his     heart 

swelled  with  pride. 
One  tender,  the  other  intensified. 


THE  BOOMERANG. 


This  curious  and  unique  weapon, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written 
and  so  little  is  really  known,  is  a  curved 
piece  of  wood,  slijjhtly  convex  on  one 
side  and  nearly  flat  on  the  other.  It 
is  cut  from  a  natural  bend  or  root  of  a 
tree,  the  hardest  and  heaviest  wood 
being  always  selefted,  and  its  curve 
follows  the  grain  of  the  wood.  Thus 
it  will  vary  from  a  slight  curve  to 
nearly  a  right  angle,  no  two  ever  being 
the  same  shape.  It  is  about  three- 
eights  of  an  inch  thick,  and  from  two 
to  three  inches  wide,  tapering  towards 
the  ends,  which  are  either  round  or 
pointed.  The  edge  is  sharpened  all 
around,   and    the  length  varies  from 


fifteen  inches  to  three  and  a  half  feet. 
This  is  the  shape  of  a  boomerang^,  but 
the  secret  of  its  peculiar  flight  is  to  be 
found  not  so  much  in  its  general  form 
as  in  its  surface.     This,  on  exam  in  a- 
tion,  is  found  to  be  slightly  waving^, 
and  broken    up    by  various  angles. 
These  angles  balance,   and  counter- 
balance one  another;  some,  by  catising^ 
differences  in  the  pressure  of  air    on 
certain  parts,  give  steadiness  of  flight 
and  firmness;  others  give  buo)rancy, 
and  each  has  generally  to  be    detei 
mined     partially     by      experimental 
throwing.     Some  boomerangs  appear 
to  be  mere  dented  or  crooked  sticks, 
but  they  are  really  implements  whick 
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.some  blackman  has  whittled  and 
scraped  till  these  dents  or  angles  have 
been  properly  adjusted  according  to 
the  boomerang  principle.  I  believe  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  boomerang  by 
exad  mathematical  calculation;  but 
yet  I  have  never  seen  two  exa<Sly 
alike.  I  have  made  two,  apparently 
the  same  in  every  particular,  yet  while 
one  rose  buoyantly,  the  other  fell  dead 
because  of  some  untrue  adjustment  of 
the  angles  of  its  faces.  When  all 
angles  are  properly  arranged  the  boom- 


erang goes  through  the  air  somewhat 
as  a  screw-propeller  goes  through  the 
water — whirling  rapidly  in  its  flight 
like  a  revolving  wheel.  Gravitation 
and  the  force  with  which  it  is  dire6led 
cause  its  peculiar  swallow-like  swoops, 
which  are  prolonged  by  the  adlion  oi 
the  floating  angles  in  countera6ling 
gravitation;  consequently,  with  spent 
force  it  is  still  kept  on  the  wing,  and 
often  reaches  the  ground  considerably 
behind  the  thrower. 


PERSE  VERANCE. 


A  SWALLOW  in  the  spring 
Came  to  our  granary,  and  'neath  the  eaves 
Essayed  to  make  a  nest,  and  there  did  bring 

Wet  earth  and  straw  and  leaves. 

Dav  after  day  she  toiled 
With   patient    art,    but   ere  her    work    was 

crowned, 
Some  sad  mishap  the  tiny  fabric  spoiled, 

And  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

She  found  the  ruin  wrought, 
But  not  cast  down,  forth  from  the  place  she 

flew, 
And,  with  her  mate,  fresh  earth  and  grasses 
brought, 
And  built  her  nest  anew. 


But  scarcely  had  she  placed 
The  last  soft  feather  on  its  ample  floor. 
When  wicked  hand,    or  chance,  again  laid 
waste 
And  wrought  the  ruin  o'er. 

But  still  her  heart  she  kept, 
And  toiled  Again;  and  last  night,  hearing  calls, 
I  looked,  and  lo!  three  little  swallows  slept 

Within  the  earth-made  walls. 

What  truth  is  here,  O  man! 
Hath  hope  been  smitten  in  its  early  dawn? 
Have  clouds  o'ercast  thy  purpose,  trust  or 
plan? 
Have  faith,  and  struggle  on. 

R.  S.  S.  Andros. 
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BEAVERS— THEIR  SAGACITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Probably  more  has  been  written 
about  the  industry  of  the  honey  bee 
and  the  sagacity  of  the  beaver  than 
about  any  other  two  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  A  recent  number 
of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Comnurce 
gives  the  most  graphic  description  of 
the  intelligent  and  industrious  beaver 
as  follows: 

Beavers  live  in  families,  like  human 
beings.  The  male  has  one  wife,  and 
the  children  stay  at  home  until  they 
are  three  years  old,  when  they  go 
abroad  seeking  companions  of  their 
own  and  set  up  housekeeping  for  them- 
selves. If  by  any  reason  a  general 
break-up  of  the  ''lodge'*  takes  place, 
the  young  beavers  go  down  stream 
and  the  old  ones  up,  as  it  is  easier  to 
build  a  dam  up  stream,  where  the 
water  is  shallower,  and  generally  bark 
from  small  trees  is  more  easily  ob- 
tained. 

The  lodges,  if  not  broken  up  by 
man,  remain  in  use  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to 
convenience  and  safety.  Each  lodge 
on  the  bank  of  a  stream  has  three 
openings,  and  sometimes  more.  The 
first  entrance  slopes  up  gradally  from 
the  bottom  of  the  stream  to  the  chamber 
where  the  beavers  live.  By  this  en- 
trance they  bring  in  their  food,  which 
consists  ol  short  sticks  of* wood  covered 
with  bark,  cut  short  enough  to  be 
turned  or  handled  any  way  inside  of  the 
living  room.  Another  entrarce,  or 
way  of  egress  rather,    goes  straight 


down  from  the  chamber  to  a  level  with 
the  bottom  oi  the  river,  when  it  turns 
squarely  and  comes  out  in  the  bottom 
of  the  stream.  Down  this  hole  they 
drop  the  sticks  when  they  have  eaten 
off  the  bark,  and  then  drag  the  white 
naked  pieces  of  wood  out  to  the  bottom 
to  float  away.  The  third  entrance  is 
from  beneath  also,  and  is  sinuous, 
turning  in  many  ways,  and  serves  a 
good  purpose  when  besieged  by  an 
enemy.  All  these  entrance  ways  are 
arched  over  with  sticks  and  plastered 
with  mud  and  grass.  The  bottoms  of 
these  entrance  ways  are  also  laid  with 
short  sticks  like  corduroy.  The  lodge 
or  chamber  itself  is  a  house  from  six  to 
eight  feet  square,  laid  up  against  the 
wall  with  sticks  like  a  log  cabin. 
When  a  stick  in  the  wall  of  this  cabin 
rots  it  is  carefully  removed  and 
another  put  in  its  place.        . 

The  beaver  exercises  great  diligence 
and  wisdom  in  procuring  and  storing 
its  food.  Thick  bark  on  the  trunks  of 
large  trees  is  not  suitable  for  him  and 
his  family,  and  so  they  cut  down  the 
tree  for  the  smaller  limbs,  on  which 
the  bark  is  more  tender  and  nutritious. 
Two  nights'  work  is  sufficient  to  fell  a 
large  tree,  each  family  being  left  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  its  own  labor.  It  is 
said  they  promptly  kill  all  socialists, 
trouble  breeders,  and  those  who  are 
too  lazy  to  work.  When  a  tree  on 
which  they  are  working,  begins  to 
crackle,  they  desist  from  cutting  till  it 
begins  to  fall,  when  they  plunge  into 
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the  water  one  after  another,  **plunk,*' 
"plunk/'  ••plunk,"  till  all  are  in, 
where  they  wait  with  great  caution  lest 
the  noise  of  the  falling  tree  might  at- 
tnid  some  enemy  to  the  place,  maybe 
some  fool  with  a  gun.  Nor  is  this  all. 
They  know  how  to  regulate  the  cutting 
of  a  tree  so  as  to  make  it  fall  always  in 
the  water.  This  b  done  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  transport  their  short 
sticks  by  water  to  the  lodge.  Master 
beaver  places  it  under  his  throat  and 
pushes  it  before  him  to  the  place  where 
it  is  to  be  sunk  at  the  mouth  of  the 
entrance  way  to  the  lodge. 


A  book  might  be  writteh  on  the 
beavers'  dam.  This  is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  ingenious  and  scientific 
strufture  built  by  any  creature  save 
man.  The  obje<ft  ot  this  dam  is  to 
raise  and  hold  the  water  so  as  to  cover 
the  entrance  way  to  his  chamber 
This  makes  the  beaver  both  comfort- 
able and  safe.  The  dam  is  constru6l- 
ed  oi  sticks,  mud,  and  stones  gathered 
together   with   great  skill  and  labor. 

The  breadth  of  the  base  and  top  ot 
the  beavers'  dam  is  always  in  exact 
proportion  to  its  height  and  length  and 
the  volume  of  water  to  be  held. 


HIGHEST  MOLNTAINS  IN  THE    li^ORLD. 


For  standards  of  comparison  we 
naturally  turn  to  the  Old  World.  In 
Europe  the  lover  oi  mountain  scenery 
makes  his  pilgrimages  to  the  Alps  or 
the  Pyrenees.  Of  these,  as  is  well 
known,  the  Alps  are  the  finer  and 
^oard  with  mighty  ramparts  the  high- 
est of  European  summits.  An  Ameri- 
can traveling  in  these  mountains  is  f  re- 
quendy  asked  if  we  have  in  thb 
country  any  peaks  comparable  to 
Mount  Blanc  or  the  Matterhorn. 
Measurements  compel  one  to  admit 
that  there  are  no  mountains  in  the 
United  States  south  of  the  Strait  of  de 
Fuca,  that  are  the  peers  of  Mount 
Blanc.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is 
15,781  feet,  while  its  visual  height  as 
seen  from  the  Vale  of  Chamouny,  is 
more  than  1 2, 000  feet.  Mount  Tacoma 
(Rainier)  is  less  in  actual  elevation, 
but  its  visual  height  near  at  hand 
equals,  and  from  Puget  Sound  exceeds, 
the  similar  measurement  of  Mount 
Blanc  Here  again,  however,  figures 
may  lead  one  astray.  Having  tramped 
through  the  valle3rs  of  Switzerland  and 


Savoy,  and  being  familiar  also  with 
much  of  the  grandest  scenery  of  this 
country,  I  am  confident  there  are  no 
peaks  in  the  United  States,  again  ex- 
cepting Alaska,  that  equals  in  magni- 
ficence the  white  robed  ruler  of  Euro- 
pean summits.  Among  the  Alps, 
Mount  Blank  is  even  surpassed  in 
beauty  by  Mount  Rosa,  while  the 
Finster  Aarhom  and  hundreds  of  other 
peaks  have  each  their  own  individual- 
ity, which  is  not  duplicated  elsewhere. 
The  Matterhorn,  rbing  14,705  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  presenting  over 
9,000  feet  of  its  percipitous  sides  to  an 
observer  at  Zarmett,  is  without  a  rival 
among  mountain  spires.  The  great 
peaks  of  Alaska  so  far  surpass  those  of 
the  Alps,  however,  that  a  comparison 
of  figures  is  unnecessary.  Fuller  ex- 
ploration among  the  mountains  of  our 
northern  province  will  undoubtedly  re- 
veal additional  wonders,  but  what  is 
definitely  known  concerning  them  is 
already  sufficient  to  show  that  they 
outrival  those  ot  Europe  both  in  alti- 
tude and  in  other  attributes  that  de- 
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light  artists  and  mountain-climbers 
alike.  Not  only  do  the  white  summits 
of  the  Alaskan  mountains  rise  thou- 
sands of  feet  above  the  dark  forests 
girdling  their  bases,  but  they  are 
covered  with  ice-fields  and  glaciers 
which  are  only  second  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  to  those  ol  Greenland.  In 
the  following  list,  compiled  trom  many 
sources,  and  more  or  less  approximate, 
as  a  comparison  of  authors  would  show, 
is  given  the  heights  of  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits of  the  world: 

Everest,  in  the  Himalayas 29,000 

Aconcagua,  in  the  Andes 23,000 

Tupungata.  in  the  Andes 22,450 

Chimborazo.  in  the  Andes 21,424 

Hindu  Kush,  Asia 20.593 

Mount  St.  Ellas,  Alaska 19*500 

Kilimanjaro,    Africa i7»8oo 


Popocatapetl,  Mexico i7.8S3 

Orizamba,  Mexico 17,176 

Mount  Cook,  Alaska 16,000 

Mount  Brown,  British  Columbia    .  .  .  16,000 

Mount  Crillon,  Alaska 15,900 

Mount  Merchison,  British  Columbia  ..  15789 

Mount  Blanc,  Savoy 15.7S1 

Mount  Hooker,  British  Columbia   .  .  .  15.700 

Mount  Fairweather,  Alaska 15.500 

Mount  Rosa,  Switzerland 15,223 

Mount  Whitney,  California 14,522 

Mount  Harvard,  Colorado 14*452 

Mount  Tacoma,  Washington 14,440 

Mount  Shasta,  California     14.440 

Mount  Cook,  New  Zealand 12.460 

The  mountain  peaks  of  Asia  are  the 
highest  in  the  world;  following  these 
are  the  summits  of  the  Andes.  The 
highest  peaks  of  the  United  States,  al- 
though far  from  being  the  leaders  in 
the  list,  belong  to  the  first  rank  ol 
nature's  most  stupendous  works. 


POPULAR    MISCELLANY. 


ANIMAL  TRAGEDIES. 

Last  autumn,  while  a  Maine  man 
was  wandering  in  the  woods,  he  came 
upon  the  scene  ol  a  peculiar  tragedy. 
He  saw  a  cow,  apparently  alive,  stand- 
ing beside  a  tree.  He  watched  her  at 
intervals  for  an  hour  or  more,  and 
wondered  that  she  remained  motionless 
so  long.  Something  peculiar  in  her 
position  aroused  his  curiosity,  and  he 
went  near. 

The  cow  was  dead,  her  head  and 
neck  wedged  into  the  crotch  of  a  low 
apple-tree.  The  poor  creature  had 
probably  been  reaching  through  the 
limbs  for  apples,  and  somehow  got 
fast  in  the  crotch.  The  hair  and  even 
the  skin  were  worn  from  her  ntck, 
showing  how  she  had  struggled  for 
freedom  and  escape  Irom  slow  starva- 
tion. The  apple-tree  was  in  an  iso- 
lated position,  and  the  poor  cow  had 


not  been  discovered  in  time  to  save 
her  life. 

A  valuable  horst;  of  Troup  County, 
Georgia,  was  lost  a  short  time  ago. 
Dilligent  search  was  made  in  vain,  and 
his  owner  had  about  concluded  that 
the  horse  had  been  stolen. 

Thirteen  days  after  he  was  first 
missed,  a  negro  boy  found  the  horse 
in  a  bed  ol  a  creek.  The  animal  was 
standing  in  the  water,  unable  to  escape 
because  of  the  high  banks  of  the 
stream,  and  the  falls  in  the  stream 
above  and  below  him. 

The  negro  boy  spoke  to  the  horse, 
and  was  answered  by  a  glad  whinny. 

The  lad  at  once  reported  his  dis- 
covery to  the  owner,  who  summoned 
several  of  his  neighbors  and  went  to 
the  horse's  relief. 

The  bank  at  the  creek  had  to  be 
dug  down,  and  while  the  men  worked 
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the  animal  gave  whinnies  of  delight 
from  time  to  time,  by  way  of  evincing 
his  satis&6lion  that  help  was  at]^and. 

When  the  incline  was  completed, 
the  horse  rushed  up  to  the  top,  and 
then  staggered  and  fell  to  the  ground; 
but  he  soon  recovered,  and  proceeded 
to  his  stable. 

He  had  been  in  the  creek  thirteen 
days  without  food,  except  the  little 
that  he  had  picked  from  the  almost 
naked  bank.  The  hair  on  his  legs 
all  dropped  oil  from  the  long  exposure; 
otherwise  he  was  soon  as  sound  as 


ever. 


SIMPLE   AND    DEVOTED. 


It  is  difficult  to  retain  simplicity  ol 
life  and  devotion  to  religious  duty 
when  burdened  with  business,  fortune 
and  Sonor;  but  it  can  be  done,  for  it 
has  been  done. 

Lord  Hatherly  was  an  eminent  law- 
yer and  a  learned  Lord  Chancellor,  but 
lor  forty  years  he  was  a  Sunday 
School  teacher  among  the  poor  ol 
Westminster.  Even  while  Lord  Can- 
ceUor  of  England,  he  was  to  be  found 
every  Sunday,  seated  among  the  poor 
working-men's  children  reading  and 
explaining  to  them  the  Scriptures. 

But  the  great  man's  life  was  as 
wonderful  in  its  simplicity  as  in  its 
devotion  to  duty.  Once,  by  special 
mvitation  of  Queen  ViAoria,  he 
visited  her  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  re- 
mained over  night  On  the  morning 
of  his  departure,  the  Queen  said  she 
wished  he  would  stay  another  night 
at  the  Castle.  Seeing  that  he  seemed 
perplexed,  she  said. 

**Why  do  you  hesitate,  my^^lord?*' 

**Your  Majesty,**  answered  the 
Lord  Chancellor,**  **I  have  never, 
since  I  was  married,  been  parted  for 
four  and  twenty  hours  from  my  wile 
before.** 


**Oh,  I  won*t  keep  you,  then!**  ex- 
claimed the  Queen,  with  that  ready 
sympathy  which  is  one  of  her  traits. 

Lord  Hatherly  returned  home,  and 
when  again  the  Queen  invited  him  to 
Windsor,  she  was  careful  to. ask  him 
to  bring  Lady  Hatherly. 

THEY  DID  A  FAVOR. 

* 'There  was  a  party  of  four  of  us 
out  from  Cheneyville,  La,**  relates  an 
Arkansas  writei,  **  to  look  over  a  sugar 
plantation,  and  we  had  dismounted  by 
the  roadside  to  drink  at  a  spring  and 
rest  a  bit  under  the  shade,  when  along 
came  a*native  on  a  mule.  As  he  drew 
up  and  looked  us  over,  we  saw  that 
he  was  armed  with  shot-gun,  revolver 
and  knife,  and  the  eyes  under  his  old 
hat  had  a  bad  expression. 

**  *  I  reckon  you  gents  hain't  bound 
over  to  Kumel  Smith* s  place?*  he 
said,  as  he  surveyed  us. 

'*  'Reckon  wejust ar*  that,*  answered 
our  spokesman. 

'''How  soon?* 

"'Right  away.* 

**  'Say,  Gineral,  will  ye  do  me  a 
favor?* 

"  'I  Reckon.' 

' '  'Sot*  here  fur  about  a  half  an  hour, 
and  then  don*t  hurry.  The  kumel 
and  1  had  a  leetle  furse,  and  Tm  goin* 
to  git  the  drop  on  him.  Reckon  you 
don*t  care  to  mix  in  ?* 

"  'Reckon  not;  and  if  these  gents  is 
agreed,  we*  11  give  you  time.* 

"We  did  not  raise  any  particular 
objeAion,  and  the  wayfarer  passed  on 
at  a  gallop.  By  and  by  we  followed  at 
a  slow  pace,  but  made  no  discovery 
until  we  reached  Smith*  s  place.  The 
'  kumel*  was  at  the  gate  with  a  rifle 
leaning  against  the  fence,  and  as  he 
came  out  and  shook  hands,  our  guide 
asked :  "  *  Ben  any  furse  around  here, 
Kumel?* 
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**  *  Nothin'  to  speak  of,    thank  ye.' 

*  *  *  Didn*  t  see  a  feller  on  a  mewl  come 
this  way  ?' 

**  *  Well,  somebody  did  come  along 
an'  fill  that  'ere  gate-post  full  o'  buck- 
shot, an'  I  sent  a  bullet  through  his 
ole  hat  to  teach  him  not  to  be  so  keer- 
less.  But  git  off  yer  bosses  an'  come 
in — come  right  in  an'  make  yerselves 
to  hum.' " 

A   WISE   CLERK. 

A  STYLISHLY  dressed  woman  was 
recently  brought  before  a  New  York 
city  magistrate  on  a  charge  ol  stealing 
ribbons  in  a  store.  The  chief  clerk 
had  observed  her  talking  freely  with 
her  counsel,  and  was  puzzled  because 
she  looked  at  him  blankly  when  he 
asked  her  name  and  residence,  and 
replied  with  a  shake  of  her  head. 

*  *She  is  French, ' '  explamed  the  law- 
yer, *  *and  doesn't  understand  English. 
Put  it  down  *Marie  Latouche.'" 

The  clerk  frowned  incredulously. 

**What  age  is  she?"  he  asked. 

*Twenty-two,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

Then  the  clerk's  eyes  twinkled  as  he 
said  softly :  *  Thirty- two  ?' ' 

*'No,  twenty-two!" snapped  the  fair 
prisoner. 

*  *Umph !' '  said  the  clerk.  *  *  You  can 
speak  English,  if  you  don't  understand 
it!" 

WORK  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES 

I  have  been  forced  to  consider  this 
subjeft  by  the  activity  of  my  own  litttle 
six-year-old,  who  unless  usefully 
employed  is  a  living  exemplification 
of  the  proverb,  *' Satan  finds  some 
mischief  still  for    idle  hands  to  do." 

During  a  siege  of  house- cleaning  in 
October,  I  remarked  at  table  that  I 
must  find  a  man  who  could  take  up 
my  stair  and  hall  carpet.  *  *Let  me  do 
it,"  said  Master  Jack,  and  do  it  he  did. 


taking  out  every  tack  from  a  heavy 
Wilton  carpet,  and  putting  all  the 
straight  tacks  in  a  cup  by  themselves 
with  a  thoughtfulness  beyond  his  years. 

Children  are  naturally  industrious. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but 
it  is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 

The  most  miserable  hours  of  my 
childhood  were  those  in  which  I  could 
find  *  *  nothing  to  do."  To  sweep  the 
bam,  or  the  paths,  to  rake  the  door- 
yard,  to  carry  wood  for  the  kitchen, 
and  work  of  a  like  nature,  were  tasks 
in  which  my  childish  heart  delighted. 

Unfortunately  I  was  allowed  to 
choose  my  work,  and  as  I  had  no 
fondness  for  an  indoor  life,  I  have  beoi 
all  my  life  trying  to  **  catch  up  "  in  the 
knowledge  of  housekeeping  that  I 
should  have  acquired    in   childhood. 

It  is  a  small  thing  to  fold  a  napkin, 
but  if  a  hurried  and  overworked  woman 
has  to  fold  six  or  eight  every  time  a 
table  is  cleared,  it  may  become  one  of 
the  **  last  straws."  Babies  are  great 
mimics,  and  a  baby  of  three  can  be 
taught  to  fold  his  napkin,  more  or  less 
presentably,  and  to  hang  his  table  bib 
on  its  nail,  or  over  the  back  of  his  high 
chair.  He  can  button  his  boots  and 
will  be  very  proud  if  allowed  to  button 
mamma's  also,  or  those  of  a  smaller 
child. 

On  a  farm  the  tasks  that  can  be 
performed  by  young  children  are  so 
evident  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  enumerate  them.  Judgment  and 
discretion  must  be  used,  by  the  parent, 
or  children  of  active,  nervous  tempera- 
ments will  be  likely  to  overheat  them- 
selves in  such  work  as  bringing  chq>s 
and  wood  for  mamma's  stove.  They 
must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to 
carry  heavy  burdens.  In  some  cases 
the  child  will  need  the  incentive  of  a 
trifling  reward,  a  story,  a  treat  of  some 
kind,  or  a  penny.     If  generous  habits 
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are  taught  along  with  it,  the  acqubi- 
tionof  money  is  not  a  bad  habit  to  lorm. 
A  boy  is  more  manly,  a  girl  more 
womanly,  for  having  his  or  her  own 
pocket-money.  It  is  better  to  let  them 
earn  this  than  to  give  it  to  them.  They 
will  have  more  idea  of  the  value  of 
money,  which  is  something  every  child, 
whether  of  rich  or  poor  parents,  should 
have.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  a  young  man  or  woman  say, 
Until  I  was  eighteen,  I  had  no  idea  of 
the  value  of  money.  When  I  wanted  a 
thing:  I  asked  ior  it  and  got  it.  I  wish 
I  had  been  taught  habits  of  economy 
earlier.  *  *  Each  moth*  will  see  for  her- 
self the  work  mostsuitable  for  her  own 
littde  ones,  but  I  am  sure  all  will  agree 
with  me  that  a  child  who  is  made  to 
feel  that  he  is  a  **help  to  mamma*'  will 
be  much  happier  than  one  who  is 
always  told  that  he  is  **in  the  way.'* 


CHINESE  HOUR-STICKS. 

Every  one  has  seen  the  wasp-waisted 
egg-glasses,  with  a  cup  at  each  end, 
one  of  which  holds  an  amount  of  sand, 
that,  in  three  or  five  minutes,  runs 
through  the  wasp- waist  into  the  cup 
below.  These  are  the  only  relics  left  in 
use  of  the  period  when  time  was 
generally  thus  measured;  only,  instead 
of  three  or  five- minute  glasses,  there 
were  hour-glasses.  In  China,  instead  of 
using  these  glasses,  they  have  from 
time  immemorial,  used  what  they  call 
**burning  time-sticks*' — bits  ol  resin- 
ous wood,  cut  in  exact  sizes  to  burn  for 
certain  lengths  of  time.  They  are  ex- 
tremely cheap,  a  week's  supply  being 
sold  for  two  cents,  but  perfectly  accurate. 
An  English  lady  who  tried  them  by 
her  watch  found  that  they  did  not  vary 
more  than  two  or  three  seconds  trom 
the  time  they  were  cut  to  bum. 


MONTHLy  SUMMARY    OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


January  25,  Nellie  Bly  of  the  New  York 
Horld,  arrives  in  New  York  from  the  West, 
having  traveled  around  the  globe  in  seventy- 
two  days,  six  hours  and  eleven  minutes. 

January  26,  a  fierce  storm  prevails  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  much  property  is  de- 
stroyed, great  damage  is  done  to  shipping, 
and  a  number  of  sailors  are  drowned. 

February  6,  an  explosion  occurs  in  a  col- 
liery in  Wales  by  which  one  hundred  and 
seventy  lives  are  lost. 

February  10,  at  a  municipal  election  in 
Salt  Lake  the  Liberals  are  victorious. 

February  12,  Lincoln's  birthday  is  com- 
memorated in  New  York,  Chicago,  Saratoga 
and  other  places. 

February  17,  It  is  reported  that  a  steamer 


foundered  in  the  China  Sea  and  400  lives  were 
lost. 

February  22,  Washington's  birthday  is 
celebrated  in  many  localities.  John  Jacob  As- 
tor,  the  head  of  the  Astor  family,  dies  at  his 
home  in  New  York. 

February  23,  the  dam  of  a  storage  reser- 
voir bursts  in  Arizona,  with  a  loss  of  perhaps 
forty  lives  and  damage  to  properry  of  nearly 
1 1. 000, 000. 

February  24,  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, Chicago  is  chosen  as  the  site  of  the 
proposed  World's  Fair  on  the  eighth  ballot, 
the  vote  beins:  as  follows:  Chicago,  157;  New 
York,  107;  St.  Louis.  25;  Washington,  18. 

February  25,  prospectors  from  the  Hassa- 
yampa  River,  Arizona,  state  that  twenty-five 
bodies  have  been  recovered  below  the  broken 
dam. 
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Talk  never  seems  cheap  when  the  one 
talking  to  you  is  a  little  dear. 

The  hymn  the  morning  stars  sang  to- 
gether was  doubtless  written  in  long  meteor. 

A  lavatory  is  not  a  place  where  they  keep 
lava,  nor  is  an  apiary  a  place  where  they  keep 
apes. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  a  colleAion  in 
Europe  is  a  lot  of  old  boots  and  shoes  "once 
worn  by  crowned  heads/' 

**The  doctor  certainly  told  me  to  drink  hot 
water  one  hour  before  meals,  and  here  I  have 
only  been  drinking  for  3o  minutes  and  I'll  be 
eternally  ctceteraed  if  I  can  swallow  Another 
drop." 

She  Was  Right— Mabel— '*Did  you  hear 
that  Bessie  Willis  was  married  yesterday  to 
Tom  Guzzler?"  Maude— "Really?  I  thought 
she  would  be  the  the  last  person  to  marry 
him."    Mable— ''Well  she  was,  wasn't  she?" 

Tommy — *' Paw,  why  do  they  always  say, 
'counting  noses'  when  they  talk  about  count- 
ing a  crowd?"  Mr.  Figg— "It  started  at 
political  meetings,  my  son.  You  can  see  a 
politician's  nose  when  there  is  not  light 
enough  to  distinguish  anything  else." 

Negro  Maxims— Dese  trus's  dat's  gwine 
roun'  de  country  don*  trust  the  po'  man 
much.  .  .  .  Mighty  hard  ter  manage  seegyar 
an'  gribbin'  hoe  at  the  same  time.  ...  No 
use  ter  ax  how  de  man  is  w'en  you  see  his 
galluses  wrapped  roun'  de'  muel's  hind  laigs. 

DuMLBY  had  related  a  side-splitting  foke, 
and  the  company  laughed  consumedly. 
Featherly  seemed  to  be  particularly  amused. 
"Rather  good,  eh,  Featherly?"  said  Dumley, 
very  much  pleased.  *'Y-yes,  indeed,"  replied 
Featherly,  as  so«n  as  he  could  articulate.  *  'It's 
g-good  every  time,  Dumley — g-good  .  every 
time." 

Out  of  the  Frying  Pan.— An  art  critic 
called  on  a  Royal  Academician  the  other 
day,  and  was  much  struck  by  a  portrait  upon 
which  the  painter  was  at  work.  "Very  fine 
piece  of  work,"  said  the  critic;  "but  where 
the  deuce  did  you  pick  up  such  an  uncompro- 
misingly vulgar  face?"  "It's  my  sister,"  re- 
plied the  artist.  "Beg  your  pardon, "  returned 
the  critic,  and.  intending  to  say  something 
flattering  to  turn  it  off,  he  added  in  his  con- 
fusion: "I  really  ought  to  have  recognized  it 
by  the  likeness  to  you." 


•  Boston  is  called  the  modem  Athens  t>ecanse 
grease    is   always  to  t>e  found    at  the    hub. 

"Poets  must  suffer  before  they  can 
write,"  says  a  philosopher.  After  that  it  is 
their  readers  who  suffer. 

"Karl,  you  have  been  fighting;  I  can  see  it 
in  your  eyes."  "O  mamma!  you  ought  to 
see  the  other  boy's  eyes." 

Minister— "So  you  saw  some  boys  fishing 
on  the  Sabbath,  my  young  man.  Did  you 
do  anything  to  discourage  them?"  Small 
Boy— "Yes,  sir,  I  stole  their   bait." 

When  General  Grant  was  in  Japan  the 
Japanese  Premier,  desiring  to  compliment  the 
General  by  telling  him  that  he  was  bom  to 
command,  tried  in  English  with  this  result: 
"Sire,  brave  General,  you  was  made  to 
order." 

American  Editor  (in  a  town  which  had 
been  swept  by  fire  and  flood) :  "Was  anything 
saved  from  the  wreck?"  Foreman  :  **I  hav« 
dug  out  a  few  handfuls  of  type,  some  boot 
blacking,  aad  a  bundle  of  wrapping  paper." 
"Good!  Tell  the  newsboys  we'll  have  an 
extra  out  in  half  an  hour." 

Editor  to  Printer  :  "You've  ruined  me. 
In  describing  the  great  ball.  I  wrote  that  the 
famous  lecturer  on  dress  wore  nothing  that 
was  remarkable.  You've  printed  it :  'Mrs.  B. 
wore  nothing.  That  was  remarkable.'  Get 
your  money  of  the  cashier  and  go.  We've  no 
use  for  a  man  like  you  around  here." 

If  you  have  frequent  headaches,  dizziness 
and  fainting  spells,  accompanied  by  chills, 
cramps,  corns,  bunions,  chilblains,  epilepsy 
and  jaundice,  it  is  a  sign  that  you  are  not  well, 
but  are  liable  to  die  any  minute.  Pay  yoar 
subscription  a  year  in  advance  and  thus  make 
yourself  solid  for  a  good  obituary  notice. 

Editors  have  put  up  with  all  manner  of 
taunts  and  insults.  Not  so  long  ago,  at  a  so. 
cial  gathering,  an  Austin  lady  said  to  a  you^^ 
man  who  is  connected  with  a  local  paper: 
"You  ought  to  belong  to  a  church  choir." 
"But  I  can't  sing.  What  put  the  idea  of  ray 
belonging  to  a  choir  into  your  head?"  "O  noth' 
ing,  except  that  I  was  reading  the  other  day 
that  a  San  Francisco  church  proposes  to  intro' 
duce  harp  music  into  the  choir,  and  there  is 
not  much  difference,  you  know,  between  a 
harp  and  a  lyre,  so  I  thought  I'd  just  make 
the  suggestion." 
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SOUTHERN    UTAH. 

'Strange,  passing  strange,  are 
all  these  scenes  around/' 

ILLUSTRATION     of    homc 

scenery  for  this  month  is 
I  taken  froni  one  of  the 
most  Strikingly  pictur- 
esque regions  of  our  Ter- 
ritory— that  in  the  south- 
east comer — the  scene  be- 
ing the  famous  **  Temples  of  the  Rio 
Virgin."  Perhaps,  taken  for  aU  in  all, 
thb  is  as  imique  a  scene  as  can  be 
found  within  the  borders  of  Utah,  and 
certainly  a  representative  piece  of  land- 
scape of  the  southern  portion  of  it. 

The  scenery  then,  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  this  issue,  is  that  lying 
below  the  fourth  standard  parallel. 
The  country  presents  a  succession  of 
desert  tracts,  Urge  and  small,  and  ex- 
tended plateaus^  with  long  narrow 
valleys  intervening.  As  we  journey 
through  it  the  mind  receives  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  a  region  once  cov- 
ered by  vast  lakes  of  water,  of  which 
the  broad  level  plateau  tops  were  an- 
ciendy  the  beds.  In  all  the  far-reach- 
ing landscape  these  horizontal  lines 
area  dominant  feature,  giving  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  space.  One  grows 
weary  in  looking  upon  them. 


Kaiparqwitts,  Aquarius,  Pauns  A. 
Gunt,  Kolob,  Awapa,  are  among  the 
principal  plateaus,  and  these  combined- 
ly  cover  hundreds  of  square  miles. 
The  various  lines  of  cliffs,  such  as  the 
pink,  the  Orange,  the  VermiUiou,  the 
Table,  the  Circle,  and  others  are  but 
the  edges  of  these  extensive  elevations, 
or,  at  least,  remnants  of  what  were  once 
plateaus,  worn  into  their  present  fan- 
tastic shapes,  by  the  action  of  water, 
frost,  etc. 

In  the  names  of  the  first  three  we 
have  given  above,,  b  suggested  the 
peculiar  coloring  of  the  rocks  and  cliffs. 
Thomas  Moran,  one  of  America's  best 
landscape  painters,  has  found  in  south - 
em  Utah  material  for  some  of  his 
most  famous  paintings — pictures  that 
have  shown  to  the  eye  of  thousands 
the  strange,  weird  kind  of  landscape 
beauty  that  may  be  seen  among  the 
barren  rocks  and  sands  of  our  Dixie. 

*The  Temple  of  Music,"  a  wonder- 
fully beautiful  picture;  *The  V?illey  of 
Babbling  Waters,"  showing  the  var- 
ious colored  sandstone,  and  the  infinite 
variety  of  shapes  into  which  they  have 
been  carved;  '*Elfin  Springs,**  a  night 
scene  at  one  of  those  water- pockets, 
found  among  the  mountains,  with  a 
band  of  Indians  around  it,  and  the  des- 
olate cliff  illumined  by  their  camp  lire; 
and  the  *  *Rock  Rover*  s  LamJJ  * — a  view 
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embracing  a  vast  stretch  of  country, 
with  thebrilliantsunlightof  a  cloudless 
summer  day  making  the  seemingly 
endless  ranges  of  clifts  show  to  the 
utmost  their  prismatic  colors.  All  of 
those  are  pictures  that  show  how  much 
the  artist  was  led  to  admire  the  un- 
matchable  scenery  of  the  region. 

Beside  the  high  plateaus,  there  are 
mountain  ranges  of  considerable  emin- 
ence in  the  south.  In  the  Henry  range, 
whose  southern  limit  is  at  the  Rio  Col- 
orado, there  are  five  lofty  peaks,  viz: 
Mounts  Ellsworth,  Holmes,  Hillers, 
Pennel  and  Helen;  while  farther  away 
to  the  north-west  is  that  group  of 
peaks  of  which  the  Thousand  Lake 
Mountain,  Tirrel,  Hillard  and  Alice 
are  most  prominent.  Mount  Baldy,  too, 
is  below  the  fourth  standard  parallel. 
So  southern  Utah  is  well  supplied  with 
high  mountains. 

The  rivers  of  southern  Utah  are  seen 
for  the  most  part,  dragging  their  way 
slowly  along  through  wastes  of  sand,  or 
flowing  at  the  bottom  of  profound  gulfs. 
The  labors  of  Maj.  Powell  and  his  party 
resulted  in  the  first  comprehensive 
reports  of  the  wonders  to  be  seen  among 
the  scenery  by  the  course  of  these 
streams,  and  gradually  we  have  learned 
all  about  them.  Much  of  the  first  Pow- 
ell report  sounded  to  our  ears  like  a 
fairy  tale.  There  is  something  very 
chimerical  sounding,  at  times,  in  the 
simple  statements  of  science.  The  Kan- 
arra  Cafions,  near  the  rim  of  the  basin, 
are  remembered  by  the  writer,  as 
among  the  more  remarkable  places  to 
be  seen  on  a  trip  to  the  south;  though 
not  on  a  trip  exactly,  but  as  a  side 
issue.  These  passages  through  the  so- 
lid rock,  breaks,  fissures,  result  of  flow- 
ing water,  whatever  they  be,  are  looked 
upon  in  astonishment  by  all  beholders. 
Their  like  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

Another  feature,  though  not  one  lo- 


cal to  the  territory,  is  the  cactus  deserts. 
Though  without  value,  if  we  judge  them 
from  a  picture  standpoint,  they  must 
be  objects  of  interest  to  the  botanist 
and  general  observers.  Who  that  has 
passed  a  night  on  the  desert  south  west 
ot  St  George,  but  remembers  setting 
fire  to  a  Needle  Palm,  (Yucca  Brevi 
folia)  or  Joshua  as  we  call  them  for 
short.  And  how  they  hiss,  and  sputter 
and  flare!  No  wonder  the  Indians 
thought  of  using  them  in  making  sig- 
nals; they  are  huge  torches  skilfully 
prepared  by  nature. 

This  strip  of  desert  is  the  same  that 
extends  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
coast  range  of  California  to  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  Colorado. 

To  depart  from  the  mere  repeating 
of  general  facts  concerning  the  scenery 
of  southern  Utah,  we  might  venture  a 
brief  description  of  the  Little  Zion 
Valley  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio 
Virgin  and  close  our  remarks  with  the 
same.  The  description  is  from  a  diary 
kept  during  a  trip  through  the  region 
in  1875. 

*  'The  morning  light  disclosed  to  our 
view  a  strange  assemblage  of  walls, 
clifTs  and  towers  of  many  colored  sand 
stone,  brilliantly  illumined  by  the 
bright  sunshine,  and  rising  one  above 
another  into  the  far  perspective.  The 
nearer  of  these  marked  the  sides  ot 
the  Kolob  Cafion  and  the  more  distant 
formed  the  entrance  to  Little  Zion 
Valley,  the  place  of  marvels  and  the 
terminal  point  of  our  journey  in  that 
direction.  The  singular  spectacle  re- 
vived at  once  all  the  high  expectations 
we  had  formed  upon  starting  out  con- 
cerning the  exceptional  class  of  scen- 
ery we  were  to  see  in  the  Rio  Virgin 
country.  Nowhere,  as  yet,  had  we 
been  given  greater  promise  ot  novelty! 

**Novel,  indeed,  was  the  day's  ex- 
perience.    For  ten  miles  wje  followed 
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along  the  banks  ol  the  lowland  river; 
the  cliffs  ahead  growing  ever  higher 
and  wilder  in  appearance. 

* 'Slowly  the  waters  of  the  stream 
moved  by  us,  not  a  trace  to  be  seen  yet 
of  the  wild  mountain  joy  that  character- 
izes its  stream  near  its  source.  Here, 
like  old  age  borne  down  by  years  and 
toil,  the  waters  crept  along,  every 
moment  it  seemed  that  their  course 
must  end  but  like  some  sturdy  octogen- 
ariain  that  death  has  seemingly  forgot- 
ten, they  added  mile  alter  mile,  like  he, 
year  after  year,  to  a  lengthened  exist- 
ence. When,  at  some  pool  by  a  broad, 
sandy  bar  it  appeared  that  their  course 
was  run,  we  would  see  the  stream 
stealing  forth  again,  warmed  beneath 
the  sun. 

' 'Nineteen  times  we  lorded  this  river, 
Fourteen  times  between  Pocketville, 
as  they  sometimes  call  Virgin  City, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  valley,  and 
five  after  entering  the  Litde  Zion. 

**Oncc  within  tlie  confines  of  the 
narrow  cafion-like  valley  what  a  change 
took  place!  It  was  the  acme  of  the 
scenic  wonders  of  the  country. 
Grandly  the  surrounding  walk  ol  the 
valley  stood  up — in  some  places  sheer 
and  bare,  at  others  in  shelf  above 
shell,  some  broad,  some  narrow,  all 
cedar  crowned.  Over  the  edge  ol  the 
walls  fell  tiny  streams,  one  of  them  in 
the  early  morning  (it  was  the  month 
of  March)  frozen  from  top  to  base, 
which  when  relieved  by  the  sun  at 
noonday  fell  wavering  downward  like 
a  cloud  of  mist.  The  main  stream 
through  the  valley  was  very  beautiful, 
a  clear  emerald  hue,  and  made  to  ap- 
pear even  more  vivid  by  reason  of  the 
red  tone  of  the  rocks  and  sand  by 
which  it  flowed. 

**The  marvels  of  the  place  are  the 
feunous  Temples  of  the  Rio  Virgin', 
which  first  came  into  our  sight  with 


considerable  theatric  display.  At  a 
turn  in  the  road,  where  the  stream 
brawled  loudest,  foaming  over  fallen 
rock,  and  where  the  lower  cliffs  were 
covered  with  the  pinion  pine,  and  the 
tall,  slender  oose  grew  from  each  crev- 
ice in  the  foreground  shelves,  their 
great  mural  fronts  stood  up  against 
the  deep  blue  of  the  sky.  And  rich 
they  were  with  the  frettings,  the  tracer- 
ies, the  arches,  shafts,  mouldings  and 
sculptures,  wrought  by  time  and  the 
elements. 

Above  *the  Temples'  the  waters  flow 
soberly,  though  their  passage  is  be- 
tween walls,  almost  perpendicular,  and 
so  close  together  that  not  a  footpath 
could  be  formed  beside  the  stream  By 
climbing  a  short  distance  up  one  of 
the  rocky  hill  sides,  near  where  we  had 
pitched  our  camp,  we  obtained  a  view 
of  the  high  tower  of  rock  called  Kolob 
Peak,  or  rather  a  dome  I  shall  style  it, 
for  it  is  a  conoid  ol  most  vast  propor- 
tions. 

*  The  valley  had  been  inhabited,  that 
was  evident.  At  its  widest  part  there 
was  an  old  field  and  the  remains  of  an 
orchard  and  vineyard.  But  thelreshets 
of  spring  destroyed  had  them.  Either 
that,  or  cloud  bursts  on  the  surrounding 
cliffs,  or  some  other  cause,  having  sent 
down  floods  ot  water  that  had  torn 
great  ravines  through  them — probably 
the  cause  of  their  being  abandoned. 
There  was  a  small  log  hut,  too,  near 
our  camp,  with  a  lot  of  old  loose  grain 
in  it.  This  we  spread  out  over  the 
floor  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  and, 
lying  our  blanket  thereon,  used  it  for 
a  bed — really  as  comlortable  a  one  as 
ever  I  slept  upon. 

**Solemn  appeared  *the  Temples'  at 
twilight,  with  the  crescent  moon  hang- 
ingjust  over  the  top  of  the  highest.  I 
took  my  rifle  and  discharged  it  several 
times,  for  the  boyish  amusement  of 
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hearing  the  echoes  flap  from  cliff  to 
cliff,  which  they  did  with  an  amazing 
volume  of  sound.  At  night  the  place 
was  dreadfully  lonely.  The  shadows 
were  black  as  ink;  the  voice  of  the 


stream  was  louder,  and  wake  when  we 
would,  there  was  the  dismal  tu-whoo, 
tu-whit  of  an  owl.  It  seemed  that  we 
were  in  a  spot  that  had  been  desolate 
**  'since  the  making  of  the  world.'  " 
Alfred  Lambourne. 


From  Lippincotf^s  Monthly  Mag  Ci tine. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A    TORRES  STRAITS  ISLANDER. 


Between  Cape  York,  the  most  nor- 
therly extremity  of  Australia  and  that 
island  of  marvels.  New  Guinea,  is  a 
narrow  strait  which  possesses  the  unen- 
viable reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  intricate  and  dangerous  of  all 
water-routes.  Scattered  among  its 
coral  reefs  are  numerous  islands,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  a  tiny  sand-bank  to  a 
hilly  island  some  twelve  miles  across,  in 
some  of  which  I  spent  many  months  ol 
1888  and  1889.  Situated  well  in  the 
tropics,  the  sun  beats  fiercely  upon 
these  islands,  but  the  climate  is  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year  tempered 
by  the  prevailing  southeast  trade- wind. 

At  the  change  of  monsoons  and  at 
intervals  during  the  rainy  season  dead 
calms  occur,  and  the  sun  pours  down 
its  vertical  rays  on  the  heated  soil  and 
on  the  glassy  sea.  The  sand- beach 
dazzles  the  eye  with  its  glare  and  burns 
the  leet  with  its  heat.  At  such  times 
life  in  the  daytime  becomes  endurable 
only  when  passed  in  quietness  and 
shade;  the  relief  of  the  evening,  the 
wondrous  beauty  of  the  night,  and  the 
glory  of  the  early  morning,  however, 
are  compensations  for  the  burden  and 
heat  ol  the  day. 

The  sandy  islets  rarely  have  more 
than  a  vegetation  of  low  scrub,  but  the 
rocky  hills  of  the  western  islands  are 
more  or  less  clothed  with  trees.     Still, 


there  is  a  somewhat  poverty-stricken 
appearance  in  many  of  them,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  the  dry  season. 

It  is  only  in  the  few  volcanic  island 
at  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Straits 
that  vegetation  becomes  rampant,  and 
there  one  finds  large  areas  covered 
with  cocoanut  palms  and  bananas  and 
gardens  oi  yams  and  sweet  potatoes. 

No  indigenous  mammals  inhabit 
these  islands,  and  there  are  only  a  few 
resident  birds,  none  of  which  are  par- 
ticularly remarkable.  Twice  a  year 
the  narrowest  portion  of  the  Straits  is 
traversed  by  great  flocks  of  the  large 
white- and- black  pigeon,  commonly 
known  as  the  Torres  Straits  pigeon,  in 
its  annual  migration  to  and  from  New 
Guinea  and  North  Queensland. 

However  interesting  a  locality  may 
be  to  the  naturalist,  to  the  majority  of 
people  the  greatest  interest  lies  in  its 
human  inhabitants.  The  appearance 
and  mode  of  living  of  other  people 
always  excite  wonder  and  curiosity, 
and  comparison  is  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously made  with  the  standard  roan, 
one's  self  There  is  often  a  lurking 
suspicion  that  * 'natives"  are  scarcely 
human  beings  in  the  same  sense  that 
we  civilized  people  are.  Rather  they 
are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  human-like 
beings,  of  the  same  form  and  substance, 
but  with  another  essence.     The  soli- 
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darity  of  the  human  race  is  still  for  the 
majority  a  theory,  not  a  belief  which 
determines  actions.  An  intimate  and 
friendly  acquaintance  with  savages 
breaks  down  many  prejudices,  and 
while  it  often  reveals  modes  of  thought 
and  traits  of  charactier  which  are  all 
but  incomprehensible  to  us  with  our 
specialized  Aryan  civilization,  yet  hu- 
man nature  is  displayed  at  every  turn, 
and  common  impulses  and  sympathies 
link  the  extremes  ol  human  kind. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  catch  a 
glimpse  ol  what  the  natives  of  these 
islands  thought  and  did  before  they 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
white  man  and  his  aggressive  culture. 
Nor  is  it  a  far  retrospect.  Thirty 
years  ago  no  intelligent  intercourse  had 
taken  place  beween  the  natives  and 
Europeans,  save  in  the  case  of  the 
naturalists  on  board  the  Fly  and  the 
RaUlesjiake,  Macgillivray  especially 
has  given  us  some  interesting  details 
of  native  customs;  but  no  real  modifi- 
cation of  native  habits  resulted  from 
the  casual  visits  of  vessels  to  Torres 
Straits.  Now,  to  use  the  natives'  own 
pathetic     expression,      "all    finish.*' 

Good  and  bad  alike  in  the  culture 
of  natives  is  swamped  by  the  influence 
of  white  and  South- Sea  man. 

Unfettered  with  even  a  rag,  the  man 
stands  forth  unconscious  of  nudity,  a 
bronze  statue  with  the  texture  of  velvet, 
active,  supple,  well  proportioned,  usu- 
ally of  a  sinister  expression  of  face, 
the  black  frizzly  hair  often  falling  in 
mob-like  ringlets  round  the  head. 
Vanity  is  manifested  by  personal 
adornment;  a  simple  shell  omamant 
may  be  suspended  round  the  neck, 
and  the  septum  of  the  nose  is  perfor- 
ated tor  the  occasional  insertion  of  a 
white  shell  bar  or  skewer.  The  ear, 
too,  has  been  tampered  with;  the  lobe, 
hugely  distended  by  dumb-bell- shaped 


pieces  of  wood,  may  become  tattered 
and  torn  and  hang  like  a  fleshy  pend- 
ant, wabbling  with'  every  movement 

The  margin  of  the  ear  and  the  lobe, 
usually  perforated  with  small  holes, 
may  be  decked  with  seeds,  straws, 
flowers,  or  what  not.  Our  islander 
knows,  too,  how  effective  a  blossom 
of  the  scarlet  hibiscus  looks  in  his  hair. 
But  when  dressed  for  the  dance  he 
is  seen  in  his  glory:  truly  the  art  ol 
barbarism  as  then  displayed  is  wonder- 
ful. Propriety  clothes  the  woman  in  a 
leal  petticoat  which  extends  from  the 
waist  to  the  knees.  Uniformity  in 
style  does  not  necessarily  exist  even 
in  the  same  island,  and  the  dress  may 
be  made  of  shredded  banana- leaf,  of 
the  frond  of  the  sago-palm,  of  bark 
from  a  tree,  or  of  other  materials, 
separately  or  in  combination.  Their 
natural  colors  may  be  retained,  or  they 
may  be  dyed  with  quiet  tertiary  colors 
which  harmonize  beautifully  with  the 
soft  dark- brown  skin  of  the  girls. 
The  hair  is  usually  cut  short;  it  is 
less  trouble  so,  and  they  cannot  find 
much  time  for  personal  adornment; 
this  is  left  for  the  more  leisured  class, 
— the  men. 

Maternal  solicitude  is  early  exhibited 
as  by  oft-repeated  stroking  by  the 
hand  the  mother  seeks  to  mould  the 
head  of  her  infant  according  to  the 
fashion  approved  by  tradition.  These 
gentle  passes  over  the  soft  head  of  the 
babe  may  often  be  found  to  have  left 
a  definite  and  permanent  impression 
on  the  skull  throughout  life.  They 
are  content  with  influencing  the  form 
of  their  children's  skulls;  our  mothers 
try  to  exert  their  soft  influence  on  the 
brains  and  character  of  their  offspring. 

The  happy  childhood  passes  all  too 
quickly,  —  no  lessons  to  learn,  no 
clothes  to  tear,  no  washing  of  faces  or 
scrubbing  of  nails.     There  are  plenty 
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of  crabs  to  be  caught  on  the  shore, 
and  with  much  shouting  aud  splashing 
fish  may  be  speared  with  the  small 
pronged  fish-spear,  or  possibly  caught 
with  hook  and  line.  Toy  bows  and 
arrows  afford  much  sport,  whether  in 
aiming  at  a  mark  or  in  shooting  at 
birds.  All  the  games  serve  to  train 
the  eye  and  hand,  upon  the  expertness 
of  which  success  in  after-life  mainly 
depends;  and  this  is  not  without 
present  advantage,  for  the  more  the 
youngsters  catch  the  more  they  will 
have  to  eat,  and  it  is  not  long  before 
they  practically    support  themselves. 

Lads  and  lassies  grow  up,  to  be 
wooed  and  won;  but  before  marriage 
is  entered  upon,  the  lad  has  to  become 
initiated  into  the  rights  and  duties  of 
manhood.'  Manhood  is  with  us  a 
gradual  development  of  youth ;  with  all 
savages  it  is  a  state  of  privilege,  the 
full  developments  of  which  can  be 
gained  only  by  the  observance  of 
special  ceremonies.  The  growth  of 
hair  on  the  face  warns  the  father  that 
his  boy  is  growing  up,  and  he  consults 
with  other  Others  who  have  rising  sons. 
*  *Good  thing,  * '  he  remarks ;  *  'boy  no 
stop  along  woman  now:  he  got  hair, 
time  we  make  him  man  now;'*  and 
arrangements  are  duly  made.  Sup- 
posing our  lads  belong  to  that  division 
of  the  western  tribe  of  Torres  Strait 
which  is  known  as  the  Kalkalaig,  the 
subsequent  proceeding  will  be  much 
as  follows. 

The  lads  are  handed,  over  to  their 
uncles,  or  some  responsible  person, 
by  their  fathers,  who  then  cease  to  have 
any  intercourse  with  them.  They  are 
conducted  to  the  open  space  sacred 
to  the  men,  where  no  woman  or 
child  ever  ventures,  and  which  hence- 
forth has  for  them  many  deep-rooted 
associations.  The  uncles  wash  them 
with  water  and  them  rub  charcoal  into 


the  skin;  this  is  daily  repeated  till 
the  probaton-period  is  over.  The 
lads  are  then  covered  with  mats 
doubled  up  like  a  tent  with  the  ends 
closed,  and  they  sit  the  livelong  day 
in  groups,  without  moving,  playing, 
or  even  speaking.  Their  instructors 
watch  and  teach  them;  the  traditions 
are  then  communicated,  rules  of  con- 
duct are  laid  down,  information  in  all 
branches  of  native  lore  is  given,  and 
thus  generation  after  generation  the 
things  of  the  fathers  are  transmitted 
to  the  sons.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  rules  imparted  to  the  youths  by 
the  '*  old  men.'* 
**You  no  steal. 

**Ifyou  see  food  belong  another 
man  you  no  take,  or  you  dead. 

**You  no  take  thing  belong  to 
other  man  without  leave;  if  you  sec  a 
fish-spear  and  take  it,  s'pose  you  break 
it  and  have  not  one  of  your  own,  how 
you  pay  man?  S*pose  you  see  a 
dugong-harpoon  in  a  canoe  and  take 
it,  and  man  he  no  savvy,  then  you  lose 
it  or  break  it,  how  you  pay  him?  You 
no  got  dugong-harpoon. 

**  You  no  play  with  boy  and  girl 
now;  you   a   man  now,  and  no  boy. 

* '  You  no  play  with  small  play  canoe, 
or  with  toy  spear;  that  all  finish  now. 

**  You  no  like  girl  first;  if  you  do, 
girl  laugh  at  you  and  call  you  a  woman. 

[That  is,  the  young  man  must  not 
propose  marriage  to  a  girl,  but  must 
wait  for  her  to  ask  first.  ] 

**  You  no  marry  the  sister  of  your 
mate,  or  by  and  by  you  will  be  ashamed; 
mates  all  same  as  brothers.*'  [But 
mates  marry  two  sisters.] 

**  You  no  marry  your  cousin;  she  all 
same  as  sister. 

**  If  any  one  asks  for  food,  or  water, 
anything,  you  give  something;  if  you 
have  a  little,  you  give  a  litde;  if  you 
have  plenty,  give  half.  , 
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"Look  after  your  mother  and 
father;  never  mind  if  you  and  your 
wile  go  without. 

**Don*t  speak  bad  word  to  your 
mother. 

*'Givehalfol  all  your  fish  to  your 
parents;  don't  be  mean. 

**Father  and  mother  all  along  same 
as  food  m  belly;  when  they  die  you 
feel  hungry  and  empty. 

"Mind  your  uncles,  too,  and 
cousins. 

"If woman  walk  along,  you  no 
follow;  by  and  by  man  look,  he  call 
you  bad  name. 

"If  a  canoe  is  going  to  another 
place,  you  go  in  canoe;  no  stop  behind 
to  steal  woman. 

"If  your  brother  is  going  out  to 
fij:ht,  you  help  him;  don't  let  him  go 
first,  but  go  together.** 

Who  will  say,  after  this,  that  the 
Torres  Straits  Islanders  were  degraded 
savages?  True  it  is  that  they  were 
treacherous,  often  murdered  strangers, 
and  were  head-hunters,  that  their 
ideas  of  sexual  morality  differed  from 
ours,  and  that  they  had  no  organized 
religious  system;  but  the  above  rules 
of  conduct  exhibit  a  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  is  quite  comparable  with  our 
code  of  social  morality. 

At  length  the  month  of  isolation  has 
expired,  and  for  the  last  time  the  uncle 
washes  the  lad,  rubs  him  with  scented 
leaves,  and  polishes   him  up  with  oil. 

Then  he  is  decorated  with  armlets 
and  leglets,  breast-ornament,  and 
possibly  a  belt,  his  ears  are  ornamented 
and  a  shell  skewer  is  passed  through 
his  nose,  bright-colored  leaves  may 
be  inserted  in  his  armlets,  and  his  hair 
is  rolled  mto  the  approved  string-like 
ringlets:  so  they  "make  him  flash — 
flash  like  bell,— that  boy.** 

The  afternoon  ol  the  eventful  day  is 
occupied  in  this  congenial  task,  and 


at  nightfall  all  the  lads  who  are  being 
initiated  are  marshalled  by  their  uncles 
behind  a  large  mat  which  isheld  verti- 
cally. In  this  wise  th^y  march  to  the 
village  until  they  arrive  at  an  open 
space  where  a  mat  is  spread  on  the 
ground  before  a  semicirclet  of  friends 
and  relatives.  When  the  approaching 
party  reachte  this  mat,  the  lads  seat 
themselves  upon  it  and  then  the  screen- 
ing mat  is  lowered.  Suddenly  for  the 
first  time  for  a  month  the  fathers  and 
female  relatives  see  the  boys,  and  great 
are  the  crying  and  shouting  and  excla- 
mations of  delight  at  the  brave  show. 

With  tears  the  mothers  cry  out, 
*  *My  boy !  my  boy  !*  *  and  they  and 
other  elderly  female  relatives  rush  up 
to  them  and  fondle  and  caress  them 
and  the  mothers  surreptitiously  put 
dainty  morsels  in  front  of  their  boys. 

Sitting  with  legs  crossed  under  them 
and  down-turned  faces,  the  boys 
neither  move  nor  exhibit  the  least 
emotion.     They  are  men  now. 

A  great  feast  and  dance  close  the 
proceedings.  Then  maybe  some  girl 
loses  her  heart  to  a  gayly -decked, 
modest  youth,  and  casting  shy  glances 
of  admiration  at  his  glossy  skin,  she 
makes  up  her  mind  that  a  lad  like  that 
is  worth  the  wooing. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the 
young  man  and  girls  have  had  no  ac- 
quaintance before  marriage  is  serious- 
ly thought  of;  very  far  from  it;  but  the 
new  aspect  of  affairs  materially  alters 
their  relation  with  one  another.  The 
character  of  the  eligible  youne  ladies 
has  already  formed  part  of  the  gossip 
of  the  man*s  quarters,  and  advice 
respecting  certain  girls  has  been 
tendered  to  the  lads,  who  are  occasion  - 
ally  warned  against  rashly  giving 
themselves  away  to  the  first  aspirant 
to  their  hand. 

It  may  be  some  time  before  a  lad  has 
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an  offer;  but  should  he  be  a  fine  dancer 
with  goodly  calves,  and  dance  with 
sprightline^  and  energy  at  the  secular 
dance,  he  will  not  lack  admirers. 

Should  there  still  be  a  reticence  on 
the  part  ol  his  female  acquaintance, 
the  young  man  may  be  stimulated  to 
captivate  the  heart  of  a  girl  by  acquir- 
ing the  head  of  a  man.  Our  advent- 
urous youth  could  join  in  some  foray; 
it  matters  not  to  them  what  is  the  equity 
of  the  quarrel,  or  whether  there  is  any 
enmity  at  all  between  his  people  and 
the  attacked.  '*His  not  to  reason 
why, — his  but  to  do  or  die. * '  So  long 
as  he  kills  some  one  man,  woman,  or 
child,  and  brings  the  head  back,  it  is 
not  of  much  consequence  to  him  whose 
head  it  was.  Possibly  a  man  killed 
would  redound  to  his  greater  glory, 
but  a  skuirs  a  skull  lor  all  that,  and 
its  possession  is  recognized  as  an  order 
of  merit.  How  much  more  distinction 
does  a  man  gain  when  he  can  boast  of 
a  whole  trophy  of  skulls! 

The  girl's  heart  being  won  by  prow- 
ess, dancing  skill,  or  fine  appearance, 
the  next  step  Is  for  her  to  declare  her 
choice,  and  so  she  plaits  a  string  and 
forms  it  mto  an  armlet.  This  she 
intrusts  to  the  care  of  a  mutual  and 
confidential  friend, — preferably  the 
chosen  one's  sister.  She,  seizing  the 
first  opportunity,  says  to  her  brother, 
*' Brother,  I've  got  some  good  news 
lor  you." 

**  What  is  it?"  he  asks. 

**rve  got   some    string  for  you." 

Knowing  full  well  what  she  means, 
he  replies,  **Show  it  to  me."  Then 
he  inquires  who  sent  it,  and  receives 
her  message. 

If  he  is  favorably  inclined,  he  accepts 
and  wears  the  string,  and  in  return 
sends  two  slender  leglets  and  by  means 
of  the  intermediary  arranges  for  a 
private  interview  with  the  girl  in  the 


bush, — on  which  occasion  they  arrive 
at  som  e  understanding,  their  inter- 
course being  highly  proper  in  character. 

Later  the  girl  sends  some  food  to 
the  young  man,  but  instead  of  eating 
it  he  gives  it   to  his  mother  or  sbter. 

His  parents  advise  him  not  to  eat 
it,  **perhaps  woman  he  gammon;" 
his  mother  also  warns  him,  **  You  look 
after  that  string  armlet;  suppose  you 
lose  it,  ffirl  will  be  wild." 

Again     the    damsel    sends     food. 

Possibly  the  youth  may  want  to  eat 
it  but  the  mother  says,  **No,  or  by 
and  by  you  will  get  an  eruption  over 
your  face  and  body."  At  all  events, 
the  relatives  preach  caution,  so  as  to 
make  sujre  that  the  girl  is  not  '*  gam- 
moning." The  result  is  that  he  waits 
a  month,  or  even  two;  he  ako  tells 
his  parents  that  he  is  in  no  hurry  to 
leave  his  home  and  that  he  does  not 
wish  to  make  them  sorry  by  his  absence. 
For  when  married  he  would  have  to 
leave  his  father  and  mother  and  more 
or  less  cleave  unto  his  wife  and  her 
people.  With  what  some  would  re- 
gard as  a  stroke  of  real  genius,  our  sav- 
age, in  common  with  so  many  others, 
has  arranged  it  as  a  matter  of  the  strict- 
est etiquette  that  he  and  his  parents-in- 
law  should  not  have  much  intercourse 
with  one  another,  and  thus  they 
manage  to  get  on  well  together.  *  *  No 
come  close  to  father  and  mother-in- 
law;  never  speak;  ashamed."  Such 
was  one  man's  statement. 

The  customary  probationary  period 
of  a  month  or  so  being  passed,  the 
young  man  **  lying  low"  and  the  food 
coming  in  all  the  time,  the  mother  says, 
**  When  will  you  go  and  take  her?" 
The  youth,  as  in  duty  bound,  con- 
sults his  immediate  relatives,  and  says, 
**  Suppose  you  tell  me  to  take  her, 
I  take  her."  All  being  agreeable, 
the**  big  men"    of   the    village   are 
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consulted,  and  then  the  man  takes  the 
woman. 

Presents  are  exchanged,  but  the 
man  has  to  pay  heavily  for  his  bride. 
The  price  is  sometimes  so  great  that 
a  man  can't  afford  to  marry,  though  a 


wife  costs  nothing  to  keep  when  once 
she  belongs  to  him ;  quite  the  reverse. 
There  is  the  customary  wedding- 
feast,  with  much  dancing  and  rejoicing, 
and  the  man  is  fairly  launched  in  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

Alfred  C.  Haddon. 


From  the  Youth^s  Companion, 

''ME  'N'   PEARLINEr 


HEN  the  summer 
days  grew  long 
and  weary,  and 
the  sun  had  wax- 
ed fierce  in  the 
heavens,  old  Juno, 
the  sable  queen 
who  ruled  our  kitchen,  was  taken  with 
a  * 'misery"  in  her  side.  It  was  an  old 
complaint  of  Juno's;  but,  partly  to  give 
her  summer  laziness  a  relief,  and 
partly,  also,  in  order  to  hear  no  more 
of  that  disqualifying  * 'misery,"  we 
paid  four  dollars  a  month  to  an  agile, 
ebon  little  maid- of- all- work,  **jes* 
'bout  fo'teen,"  as  she  informed  us. 

We  thought  to  make  her  useful  as  a 
house-girl,  but  Juno  and  our  own  in- 
capacity forbade.  .  Juno,  who  for 
months  past  had  easily  performed  all 
the  work  of  our  very  small  household , 
promptly  made  it  evident  that  Iris'  sole 
excuse  for  being  was  to  do  the  cook's 
bidding.  Her  name  was  Iris  Amary  1  - 
lis  Veranda  Clemency  Electrophena 
Sampson,  but  time  was  precious,  and 
we  called  her  Iris.  Save  lor  the  glint 
of  her  eyes  and  the  gleam  of  her  teeth, 
this  Iris  was  as  black  as  the  hackneyed 
blackness  of  the  ace  of  spades.  But 
there  was  no  gloom  about  Iris  than 
about  her  name-sake  in  the  cloud. 
She  took  life  radiantly,  not  to  say  de- 
fiantly.    Her  deficiencies  were  to  her 


a  matter  of  serene  indifference,  and 
she  broke  our  china  and  shivered  our 
glass  with  irrepressible  hilarity. 

Her  spirits,  indeed,  were  not  to  be 
quelled  by  any  calamity  short  of  inade- 
quate rations.  She  accomplished  her 
chief  aim  in  life  when  she  got  herself 
fed;  to  get  herself  clothed  was  no  affair 
of  this  astute  damsel,  who  had  dis- 
covered that  other  people  would  at- 
tend her  war  Jrobe  if  she  only  neglect- 
ed it  long  enough. 

She  informed  us,  in  the  beginning, 
that  she  was  irresponsible;  which, 
being  interpreted,  signified  that  she 
had  neither  father  nor  mother  nor  bro- 
ther nor  sister,  no  kith  nor  kin  to 
whose  authority  we  could  appeal  in 
case  of  any  delinquency  on  her  part. 
But  we  soon  discovered  that  the  word 
was  not  inapplicable  in  the  sense  laid 
down  in  the  dictionary. 

Her  ignorance  was  surpassed  by  no- 
thing within  our  ken  but  her  self- 
conceit.  She  listened  to  all  instruc  - 
tions  with  an  indulgent  condescension, 
and  then  followed  her  own  way,  which 
was  usually  to  leave  undone  what  she 
was  told  to  do,  and  to  do  what  she 
found  most  amusing. 

She  chewed  gum  b  y  the  day,  but 
this  industry  did  not  interfere  \^ithher 
singingf  loud  hallelujahs  by  the   hour. 

We  winked   at   the  gum -chewing. 
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though  it  was  done  with  emphasis,  but 
to  the  hallelujahs  we  could  not  turn 
a  deaf  ear.  To  Iris'  unbounded  amaze- 
ment, we  remonstrated. 


JUNO. 

*'Land  o'  Glory!"  she  exclaimed, 
rolling  her  eyes  in  a  kind  of  scandal- 
ized horror.  '*Doan  you-uns  b'lieve 
in  ruUigion?  I  could  n'  nuver  keep 
spry  be-douten  I  gits  rulligion  nine 
times  a  day.** 

'  'You  on-reverent  flibberty-gibbet  !'* 
said  Juno,  **I  dunno  *bout  yo'  gittin' 
rulligion  naire  time  once,  but  I  knows 
you  falls  fum  grace  mo'  *n  any  nine 
times  a  day.  You  tek  dat  broom, an* 
go  burn  dat  trash-pile;  don't,  Til — " 

For  a  very  brief  season  we  labored 
under  ^the  delusion  that  we  could  man- 
age Iris.  We  soon  perceived  that  it 
would  have  been  less  presumptuous  to 
undertake  to  steer  a  ship  without  a 
rudder,  and  we  were  presently  lain  to 
surrender  her  openly  to  Juno's  control. 
Iris  grinned  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in 
this  armgement. 

**I  have  been  a-thinkin',  all  along," 
she  said,  ''how  one  boss  is  enough  fur 
one  gal  o'  fo'teen." 

And  then  that  "gal  o'  fo'teen" pro- 
ceeded to  prove  herself  more  than 
enough  lor  one  boss.  It  was  her  sere- 
nity that  upset  Juno.  It  is  incredible 
how  exasperating  a  quality  serenity 
can  become  when  employed  by  ^eniuS; 
and  Iris  had  genius  of  the  sort  required 
to  make  herself  intolerable. 

*'Dat  gal?"  said  Juno  once,  with  a 
fine  scorn,  *'she  ain'  got  no  compunct- 
iousness,  she  doan  mind  scoldin',nur 


shamin',nur  'xhortin'  nomo'nnothin'; 
hit  all  dreens  offen  her  lak  water  from 
a  duck's  back,  praise  de  Lawd!" 

Iris  did  not  resent,  in  the  least,  this 
estimate  of  her  character. 

*'Lor',  ma'am,"  she  confided  to  us, 
**I  got  too  much  respec'for  Iris  ter  pay 
'tention  ter  sich  a  ole  cullud  lady  ez 
her.  Ef  I  wuz  to  study  mindin'  olher 
demands,  she'd  wuk  my  bones  dat  dry 
they'd  rattle  dishyergal  outen  dishyer 
place  in  less  'n  no  time.  I  is  got  too 
much  patience,  I  is,  ter  worry  wid 
her." 

But  Juno  worried  with  Iris,  to  the 
benefit  of  her  health,  apparently.  The 
continuous  demand  upon  her  vituper- 
ative energies  seemed  to  act  as  a  tonic, 
for  we  heard  no  more  of  that  *  'misery" 
in  the  side  as  long  as  Iris  stayed  with 
us. 

**  'Pears  lak  she  air  the  harum- 
scarumest  hop-o* -chance  in  all  Massi- 
sipp',"  Juno  declared.  **The  only 
gift  o'  gumption  she  is  got  is  chickens. 
She  air  nat*  rally  hefty  with  fowels. 
But  land  sakes!  sich  a  wastin*  o'  time! 
Look  at  her,  now,  standin'  yander, 
doin'  ofnothin'i  You,  Iris!  Why  n't 
you  go  dror  dat  water,  an'  wash  out 
dem  kitchen-tow'ls  I  done  tole  you? 
Sich  laziness,  may  I  be  blessed!" 

Juno  herself,  at  that  moment,  was 
taking  her  ease  upon  a  bench  under 
the  china- tree;  wherefore  should  she 
bestir  herself  when  there  was  a  spry 
**gal  o'  fo'teen"  to  order  around? 
Moreover,  Juno  argued  that  if  it  was 
not  equal  to  a  day's  labor  to  get  an 
hour's  work  out  of  Iris,  then  nobody 
knew  anything  about  it. 

*'You  triflin*,  skippin'  figger,  what 
you  alter  now,  standin'  stock-still 
dar?" 

Iris,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
ol  some  object  that  was  out  of  her  task- 
mistress'  range  of  vision,  paid  no  heed. 
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"Can't  you  answer  me?'*  screamed 
Juno. 

"Datarhen!  Datarhen!**  said  Iris, 
with  uplifted  finger,  but  without  chang- 
ing her  attitude  of  absorbed  watchful- 
ness. 

•'Wha'  de matter  wi'  de  hen?*'  inquir- 
ed Juno,  dragging  herself  up  from  the 
bench,  and  waddling  over  to  Iris.  Juno 
was  very  stout  and  clumsy,  but  her 
curiosity  was  strong  enough  to  move 
her. 

"Hit  do  act  so  plum*  foolish,"  said 
Iris,  "Got  blin'  staggers,  same  ez  a 
hawse.** 

Then  she  pounced  upon  the  chicken, 
and  having  captured  it  sat  flat  upon 
the  ground  with  a  distinctly  business- 
like air. 

"You  *spec'  yougwan  cuore  'im?** 
demanded  Juno,  looking  on  with  an 
mterest  she  would  have  liked  to  dis- 
guise. 

Iris  made  no  reply,  but  proceeded 
to  pull  from  the  hen's  wing  one  of  the 
largest  feathers.  Then,  catching  up 
the  skin  at  the  back  of  its  neck,  she 
thrust  the  quill  through  it,  and  set  the 
stumbling  creature  upon  the  ground. 

"Name  o'  sense,  who  lamt  yousich 
a  way?**  exclaimed  Juno,  interested 
still  in  Iris's  surgery,  but  scornful. 

"I  see  my  gran*  mammy  do  it  fo'she 
died,"  answered  Iris.  **Look,  now, 
dat  same  hen  gwan  be  better,  fo*  dis 
time  ter-morrer.** 

And  so  it  was. 

"Well!  Well!'*  Juno  commented. 
"I  is  here  tell  o*  sich  a  way  but  *seein* 
isbelievin'." 

Iris  performed  this  cure  in  one  of 
the  early  days  of  our  acquaintance. 
Not  long  afterwards,  she  discovered  a 
hen  that  had  stolen  her  nest  and  was 
hatching  a  brood  of  eleven  chickens. 
When  the  hen  came  off,  she  left  one 
egg  unhatched. 


**Jes*  ez  well  tho'  hit  away,"  was 
Juno's  advice.  But  Iris  did  not  follow 
it. 

A  day  or  two  passed,  and  then  we 
began  to  notice  that  Iris  was  accom- 
panied by  a  peculiar  chirping  sound. 

"Iris,  are  you  turning  to  a  chicken?" 
we  asked,  jocosely. 

Iris  grinned,  **Ef  I  ain'  no  chicken, 
I  is  most  de  same  ez  a  hen,"  she  said, 
as  she  unfastened  her  dress  and  show- 
ed us  a  chicken  just  out  of  its  shell. 
She  had  carried  the  egg  in  her  bosom, 
and  had  completed  the  hen's   work! 

Of  course,  that  was  an  exceptional 
chick.  It  followed  Iris  just  as  its  broth- 
ers and  sisters  followed  the  old  feathered 
mother.  It  hopped  upon  her  back 
whenever  she  sat  down,  it  ate  from 
her  hand,  made  itself  free  of  the  house, 
and  soon  became  a  nuisance  to  all  in 
the  house  but  Iris. 


IRIS. 


**Dat  same  chicken  is  de  fattes', 
sassyes'  critter  of  dis  lot.  Time  hit's 
cookin'-size,  hit' 11  fry  in  hit's  own 
grease,"  grumbled  Juno.    "Hit  gwan 
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git  trompled  ter  death,  fo'  dat  time, 
howsomever,  ef  hit  doan  keep  outen 
my  kitchen.** 

Thereupon  the  foster-mother  tied 
her  nursling  by  one  of  its  legs  to  a 
stake  in  the  ground,  and  visited,  it 
upon  an  average,  every  ten  minutes. 

**Hukkum  you  doan  spen*  yo*  pains 
larnin'  house- business?'*  scolded  Juno. 
**You  mighty  special  wi*  dat  chicken, 
an*  yit  you  can't  tetch  a  plate  nur  a 
dish,  nur  a  cup,  nur  a  saucer,  nur 
even  a  glass  gobler,  *dout  puttin'  *em 
in  danger.  De  quality  you  wuks  fur 
*11  have  ter  tek  ter  tinware,  sho*,  an* 
Tm  bound  you'll  manage  ter  batter 
dat  out  o'  all  shape.'* 

Juno  certainly  had  just  ground  for 
this  prophecy.  Iris  could  not  or  would 
not  learn  to  handle  glass  or  china  with 
any  degree  of  care.  When  she  broke 
a  plate  or  smashed  a  goblet,  she  seem- 
ed to  think  she  made  amends  by  chant- 
ing on  the  instant,  a  cheerful  compo- 
sition of  this  sort: 

"Anodder  tumbler  bust, 
An'  anodder  plate  in  two.*' 

But  Iris  broke  one  piece  too  many, 
when  she  shivered  to  atoms  a  gorge- 
ous red  and' yellow  pitcher  which  was 
Juno's  own  property.  Juno  declared 
that  she  and  the  destroyer  could  no 
longer  live  together,  that  either  she 
or  Iris  must  go.  The  decision  was  in 
Juno's  favor,  of  course,  for  upon  reck- 
oning up  our  own  losses,  we  discover- 
ed that  at  the  end  of  two  months  the 
**gal  o*  fo'teen"  had  cost,  exclusive  of 
wages,  just  nine  dollars  and  thirty 
cents. 

**Why,  I  is  plum*  'stonished!'*  Iris 
said, when  she  was  told  that  she  must 
go.  **Iain'  nuver  had  no  complain* 
ter  mek  o*  you-uns." 

As  we  did  not  wish  to  acknowledge 
that  we  were  in  any  way  influenced  by 


our  cook,  we  explained  that  we  could 
not  afford  the  loss  of  so  much  crockery. 

**How  much?"  she  asked. 

We  told  her.  Her  eyes  expanded 
in  amazement,  and  her  face  assumed 
a  peculiar  ashen  hue,  indicative  offear. 

* 'Hit's  a  heap  o*  money,**  she  re- 
marked, huskily;  **mo*n  my  two 
months'  pay,  aint  hit?" 

'*Yes,  it  is." 

**An'  you  gwan  ter  furgive  me?" 

*'We  fchall  forgive  you,  Iris." 

**Well,  you-uns  is  good  folks,  sho', 
no  matter  ef  you  doan  b*lieve  in  rulli- 
gion!'* 

**The  sassy  little  light-headed  fly- 
up- the- creek!  She's  nigh  an*  about 
harried  the  life  outen  me.  Aint  I 
glad  she*s  gone!'*  said  Juno. 

But  Iris  was  not  gone — not  yet;  she 
came  back  when  she  had  reached  the 
gate. 

** Please  ma'am.  Aunt  Juner,**  she 
pleaded,  very  humbly  and  with  a  sob 
in  her  voice,  **be  's  good  's  you  kin 
ter  Pearline,  an'  doan  cook  her  sooner 
*n  you  must!** 

Pearline  was  the  pet  chicken,  grown 
now  to  be  a  spry  little  pullet.  It  had 
broken  its  string,  and  came  pecking 
at  the  bare  black  toes  of  Iris,  into  whose 
eyes  rushed  a  sudden  moisture. 

'*0h,  take  the  chicken!"  cried  my 
sister.    * '  1 1  is  yours  by  right. ' ' 

Iris's  gratitude  expressed  itself  in  a 
wild  whoop  as  she  caught  up  Pearline 
to  her  heart. 

**  'Pears  lak  hit's  all  the  livin'  diing 
what  keers  fur  Iris.  An'  I  gwan  pay 
you  that  nine  dollars  an'  thutty  cents, 
Miss  Collins,  I  am,  sho!"  she  declared, 
hugging  the  chicken.  **rm  gwan  stay 
'long  wi'  ole  Aunt  Jimpsey, seven  miles 
down  Carter's  Creek,  lak  I  done  tole 
you.  She  ain'  no  kin  to  me,  but  she 
gwan  gimme  shelter,  an*  she  ain'  jfot 
no  chaney,  'ceptin*  of  a  bowl  high  up 
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onler  a  shell,  an'  I  ain'  nuver  bruk 
nothin' ter  Auntjimpsey,  an*  you  jes' 
watch  out  now,  Vm  gwan  pay  youdat 
nine  dollars  an*  thutty  cents  'lonj?  o* 
Pearline.*' 

Juno  grunted  her  incredulity. 
•'Pufformanceis  mo'hold-fast*en  pro- 
muses,*'  said  she,  as  Iris  turned  away, 
"an*  I  made  sho'  ter  bone  dat  gal  outen 
a  dollar  an*  a  half  o'  them  eijfht  dollars 
you  paid  her,  ter  mek  up  fur  my  pit- 
cher what  she  bruk.** 

"Why,  Juno!"  we  remonstrated. 
"That  pitcher  was  never  worth  more 
than  a  dollar,  at  the  most.  ** 

"You  forgets  the  interes'  of  the  price. 
Miss  Collins ;  the  interes' , '  *  Juno  remin- 
ded us  with  an  air  of  financial  acute- 
ness  that  put  us  to  silence.  **An  mo'- 
over  an*  besides,  she  done  wrastled  me 
outen  ten  pounds  o*  my  weight.**  Juno 
might  have  spared  twenty  pounds  with 
advantage.  **An*  you  ain'  gwan  see 
none  o*  dem  nine  dollars  an*  thutty 
cents,  Miss  Collins,  no  you  ain'.** 

That  was  precicely  our  own  opinion ; 
we  were  sure  we  had  seen  the  last  of 
Iris  when  she  disappeared  down  the 
lane,  singing: 

"Ef  I  had  five  cents  what  wuz  all   my  own, 

Do  you  rekin  Vd  waste  hit  on  a  ginger  pone? 

Trabblin'  de  Hebbenly  road!" 

Days,  weeks,  months  passed,  and 
we  heard  nothing  of  Iris. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  Juno  left  us. 

She  had  suffered  a  bad  fall,  which 
incapacitated  her  for  work,  and  she 
went  to  live  with  her  sister,  who  rented 
a  cabin  and  a  piece  of  ground  not  far 
from  Auntjimpsey'sneigborhood.  but 
too  far  from  us  for  convenient  commu- 
nication Thus  we  lost  sight  of  Juno 
also. 

By  this  time  we  had  ceased  to 
remember  Iris,  when,  in  the  autumn, 
nearly  eighteen  months  after  she  left 


THE   RETURN   OF   IRIS. 

our  service,  a  tall,  bare- footed  black 
girl,  in  a  tattered  calico  and  a  very 
fine  hat  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
cocks'  plumes,  presented  herself  upon 
our  back  porch  one  November  noon. 

* 'Howdy,  Miss  Collins?**  she  grinned 
as  she  shifted  from  one  arm  to  the 
other  a  covered  basket  which  she 
carried. 

In    that    grin  we    recognized   Iris. 

She  had  shot  up  like  a  weed  in  the 
year  and  a  half  that  had  elapsed  since 
we  parted. 

**Aunt  Juner,  she  'lowed you  warn' 
*spectin*  ter  see  me,  nuvver  no  mo*, 
but  1  wuz  jes*  boun*  ter  come,  ev*y 
time  I  looked  at  Pearline  I  wuz  jes* 
boun*  ter  come.*' 

'*And  how  is  Pearline?"  we  inquired. 

*  *Dar,  now !'  *  exclaimed  Iris.  *  *Jes' 
lemme  sed  down,  an'  I  gwan  tell  you 
all  about  me'n'  Pearline." 

She  settled  herself  upon  the  steps  at 
our  feet,  and  then  she  lifted  the  cover 
of  her  basket,  and  displayed  a  plump 
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speckled  hen  contentedly  nestled  in  a 
lot  of  straw. 

'*Dar  she!"  said  Iris.  ''I  'lowed 
you-uns  'ud  be  jes'  a-honin'  ter  see 
Pearline,  so  I  brung  her  'long.*' 

We  expressed  our  pleasure,  and 
hoped  that  Pearline  had  conducted 
herself  well. 

'*You  bet!"  said  Iris,  with  enthus- 
iasm. * 'She's  the  outlayin'est,  an'  the 
out-settin'est,  an'  the  out-hatch-in' est 
hen  a-goin',  an'  hawk  doan  git  noneo' 
her  chickens,  nuther,  not  ef  she  know 
it.  Hit's  s'prisin',  Miss  Collins,  Iain' 
got  nostomick  ter  eat  Pearline* saiggs. 
I  sets  'em  all,  but  you  ain*  got  no  call 
ter  feel  sich-a-way,  an'  so  I  brung  you 
some. ' ' 

She  drew  from  the  other  end  of  the 
basket  a  dingy  blue  cotton  handker- 
chief, in  which  a  dozen  eggs  were 
securely   tied. 

We  received  tne  present  with  thanks, 
and  with  due  commendation  oi  Pearline 
to  which  Iris  nodded  smiling  approval. 

Then  she  suddenly  thrust  into  my 
sister's  hands  another  and  smaller 
package,  saying,  as  she  df  d  so  with  an 
odd  mingling  of  pride  and  confusion : 

"Count  'm,  please  *m." 

''What  is  this,   Iris?" 

"Six  dollars  'm  I'd  a  fotch  hitbefo', 
but  times  has  been  sorter  catawampus 
wi'  chickens,  an'  I  though  I'd  come 
along  wi'  what  I  had,  an'  bring  de  res* 
some  yether  time.  Hit's  three  dollars 
an'  thutty  cents  mo',  aint  hit?" 

"Iris,  where  did  you  get  this  money?" 
my  sister  asked,  somewhat   severely. 

"I  wukktd^'  answered  Iris.  "Me 
'n'  Pearline,  an*  de  yether  chickens. 
Did  you  reckin  I  stole  'em  six 
dollars?"  she  asked,  gleefully.  She 
was  not  in  the  least  oflended.  "I 
s* prised  ye,  aint  I?** 

We  could  not  deny  it,  she  had 
certainly  greatly  surprised  us. 


"WeU,**  laughed  Iris,  "Auntjuncr, 
she  *  lowed  you  gwan  be    s*  prised.*' 

"Oh  yes,"  said  we,  "Aunt  Juno 
is  in  Aunt  Jimpsey's  neighborhood. 
She  can't  be  very  far  from  you — " 

"Closer  'n  dat;  I  stays  wi'  Aunt 
Juner  now." 

"You  stay  with  Aunt  Juno?" 

"Hitwuzthisherway,"  Iris  proceed- 
ed to  explain.  Her  sister  don  dade, 
'bout  fo'  months,  an*  nobody  else 
would  n'  tek  no  pains  wi*  Aunt  Juner, 
so  I  jes*  ups  an*  says  I'd  'ten'  ter  her. 

Aunt  Jimpsey  she  got  her  own  gal, 
an'  Aunt  Juner  ain'  got  much  belt  o* 
herself,  long  o'  dat  fall,  'n  so  I  cooks, 
an'  I  washes,  an'  I  digs  de  patch,  aa' 
we  gits  along.  De'  ain'  nobody,  you 
see,  ter  mind  dat  ole  cullud  lady,  in 
her  onhelpless  fix,  an'  so  I  jes'  'dopted 
her.  I  is  gittin'  mo'  'n*  mo'  sense 
ev'y  day,  so's  Tm  right  smart  help." 

"And  you  don't  break  dishes  any 
more.  Iris?"  said  my  sister. 

Iris  laughed. 

* '  No  dishes  ter  break,  * '  she  answered. 
"But  hit  air  a  fac',  I  does  bang  de 
tins;  pears  lak  I  can't  help  hit.  How- 
somever,  I  been  tryin'  ter  raise  myself 
better.  Fust  time  I  went  ter  Aunt 
Juner's,  I  tuk  a  dime  an'  I  bought 
me  a  mug  a'  de  cross-roads  sto,  an' 
I  promused  myself  ef  de  Lawd  'lowed 
me  ter  git  dat  mug  home  safe,  I  gwan 
tek  keer  he  doan  git  bruk.  So  I  dniv 
up  a  nail  in  de  side  o'  de  house,  an' 
dat  mug  a  hangin'  der  yet  outen 
Aunt  Juner's  reach.  Fur  hit  air  a  fac' 
an'  no  mistake,  ef  Aunt  Jimpsey's  bowl 
did  n'  Stan*  so  high  on  de  shelf,  hit  *ud  a 
been  ter  pieces  fo'  dis   time  o*   day." 

"Then  you  don*t  use  your  mug?*' 

*  *Oh,  yes*m  I  does  use  hit  I  keeps 
my  mony  in  hit  so*s  Aunt  Juner  can't 
git  at  hit.*' 

"Oh!** 

"Yes*m.     See,    Aunt   Juner,    she 
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mighty  *bligin*;  she  say  she  gwan 
keep  me  from  was' in'  my  money.  She 
wuz  plum'  sot  beginst  me  bringin' 
dem  six  dollars.  She  say  hit  air 
foolishness  an'  stravagince  ter  pay 
money  when  folks  is  gin  out  'spectin' 
hit.  But  I  wuzjes'  boun'  ter  bring 
hit;  ev'y  time  I  look  at  Pearline  I  lelt 
bounderer  an'  bounderer;  an'  so's  not 
to  spite  Aunt  Juner,  I  got  up  soon  in 
demawnin'  an'  here  I  come,  me  'n* 
Pearline." 

"But  Pearline  isn't  your  only  hen?'* 

"O  Lawd  love  you,  no'm!  How  I 
gwan  mek  six  dollars  ofTen  one  hen? 
Dishyerway  I  done;  I  laid  out  some 
0'  my  wage  money  in  hens  an'  roosters. 
Oh,  I  got  a  good  passel,  an*  well  I 
may,  furhit  do  'pear  lak  Aunt  Juner 
aint'  nuver  gwan  git  her  satisfagtion 
0'  fried  chicken !" 

"And  you  walked  all  the  way,  Iris? 
You  must  be  pretty  tired." 

"Yes'm,  some  I  is.  But  I  gotter 
git  back  ter- night  Aunt  Juner  she 
was  'sleep  when  I  come,  an'  she  ain* 
s'picioned  me  leavin'." 


'*And  what  will  she  say  to  you  when 
you  go  back?" 

'*Sho',  now,  sho'ly  Miss  Collins, 
you  been  knowin'  Aunt  Juner,"  said 
Iris  complacently.  **She  gwan  bawl 
at  me.  But  I  got  too  much  patience 
ter  mind  'bout  dat" 

*  'Well  you  must  have  your  dinner, 
Iris,  before  you  go.  And  you  shall 
take  something  with  you  to  pacify 
Juno." 

To  this  arrangement  Iris  was  nothing 
loth.  She  made  a  good  meal  with  a 
clear  conscience,  fed  the  pampered 
Pearline  from  her  hand,  and  cheerfully 
trudged  away  with  a  little  store  of  pro- 
visions lor  **  Aunt  Juner"  tied  in  the 
dingy ;fblue  handkerchief,  and  some 
better  clothing  lor  herself  in  a  bigger 
bundle  slung  over  her  shoulder. 

**Hit's    three    dollars    an'    thutty 

cents,"  she  called  back  to   use,    '*an^ 

I'm  a-comin'  agin,  you   watch   out." 

In  the  next  breath  she  was  shouting. 

*'Ob,  gimme  a  seat  in  the  cbayot  o*  glory, 
Rollin',  rollin',   rollin'!" 

Elizabeth  W.  Bellamy. 


From  the  Ngw  Yurk  Ledger. 

CANOE  JOURNEYS   ON  THE  UPPER  CONGO. 


II. 

The  estimated  population  of  the 
Bolobo  district    is    thirty    thousand. 

The  people  are  robust,  and  the  coun- 
try around  is  highly  fertile.  It  was  the 
dry  season  when  I  passed,  and  the 
tints  marking  the  recent  bush  and 
grass  fires  were  rich  in  browns  and  reds, 
as  the  ruddy  light  of  the  setting  sun 
lit  up  the  vast  expanse  of  water  and 
high,  forested  hills  in  the  distance;  the 
roofs  of  the  natives'  huts  in  the  villages 
climbing  the  tree-clad  sides,  or  crown- 


ing the  otherwise  bare  summits  of  the 
north  bank  range,  or  nestling  amid  a 
bower  of  thick  palm  and  banana  foliage 
at  the  water's  edge,  and  the  irregular 
bright  green  patches  of  cultivation 
showing  from  out  the  forest  clearings, 
all  combined  to  produce  a  harmomy 
of  color  and  diversity  of  outline  charm- 
ing to  the  eye  after  the  monotony  of 
the  leaguelong  stretches  of  low- lying, 
swampy  bank,  with  its  interminable 
barrier  of  forest,  of  the  upper  river. 
Several  canoe  loads  of  Bolobo  natives 
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passed  us,  on  their  way  to  visit  some 
neighboring  villages,  their  occupants 
singing  joyously  some  local  canoe  song, 
no  doubt  relying  npon  the  many  pots 
of  ardent  **  malalu"  they  carried  with 
them   to    insure  a    hearty    welcome. 

This  beverage,  when  fteshly  drawn 
from  the  palm-tree,  at  either  early 
morning  or  just  before  sunset,  is  an 
invigorating  and  a  scarcely  intoxicating 
draught.  But  on  being  left  to  stand 
in  the  sun  some  little  time  it  speedily 
ferments  and  forms  a  somewhat 
^*heady''  and  exhilarating  tipple,  in 
which  form  it  never  fails  to  play  an 
important  part  in  all  Congo  concerns 
whether  domestic  or  public.  To  its 
influence  the  tardy  orator  owes  the 
increased  fluency  and  vigor  ol  utterance 
which  enables  him  to  carry  his  point 
at  the  *'  palaver**  gathering.  The 
warrior,  ere  departing  to  the  scene  of 
strife,  grasps,  it  is  true,  his  spear  and 
shield  with  one  hand,  but  in  the  other 
the  neck  of  a  gourd,  bubbling  and 
foaming  with  this  insidious  liquor;  and 
when  victory  crowns  his  efforts,  he 
ascribes,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  success 
ol  his  arms  as  much  to  the  potent 
effects  of  the  **malafu**  he  has  drunk 
as  to  the  aid  ol  any  guardian  **  fetich" 
or  evil  spirit  — ^for  he  fails  not.  on  his 
safe  return,  to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus 
with  copious  libations  ere  ascribing 
honor  elsewhere,  or  acknowledging 
assistance  from  any  other  source. 

We  pursued  our  way,  my  men  re- 
sponding to  the  friendly  greetings  we 
encountered;  the  '*Omwas"  and 
**Omwanaos"  (*'  good  mornings**  and 
'*good  mornings  to  you,  too**)  passing 
from  canoe  to  canoe  in  amicable  inter- 
change of  civilities. 

Towards  midnight  the  wind  arose, 
and  the  water  becoming  too  rough  for 
us  to  proceed,  we  sought  shelter  tor 
the  night  in  some  swamp  grass.     The 


following  morning  we  started  oft 
again  but  soon  found  farther  progress 
impossible,  owing  to  the  strength  ot 
the  wind  blowing  right  up  river  in  our 
faces;  however,  about  noon  the  cessa- 
ting  of  the  breeze  rendered  the  resump- 
tion of  our  journey  once  more  practi- 
cable, and  we  were  again  steering  out 
into  mid  stream,  to  gain  the  advantage 
of  the  increased  current  in  the  main 
channel  of  the  river.  The  heat  became 
intense,  now  that  the  wind  had  dropped, 
and  the  glaring  light  reflected  from 
the  water  was  most  trying  to  our  eyes. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  we  drifted  past 
the  upper  village  of  Chumbirl,  a  native 
waded  up  to  the  waist  in  the  river, 
beckoning  us  ashore.  He  said  that 
he  had  plenty  of  bananas,  fowls,  and 
malafu  for  sale,  but  they  were  in  a 
village  a  litde  lower  down;  however, 
he  would  accompany  us,  and  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  feith,  he  placed  his 
**  fetich  "  and  **  charms**  in  the  canoe, 
while  he  went  away  to  get  his  spears. 

Upon  starting,  a  woman  rushed  to 
the  beach  and  tried  to  prevent  his 
departure,  and,  indeed,  he  had  to  use 
force  to  keep  her  out  of  the    canoe. 

The  poor  woman  said  nothing,  but 
there  was  an  expression  of  suppressed 
grief  upon  her  countenance  as  she 
waded  along  the  shore,  up  to  her  shoul- 
ders in  the  water.  All  the  village 
people,  meanwhile,  cried  out  to  her  in 
alarm,  lest  she  should  be  snapped  up 
by  a  crocodile.  She  followed  over  the 
big  boulders  and  forced  her  way 
through  the  long  swamp-grass,  along 
the  river  bank  for  a  considerable 
distance,  occasionally  wringmg  her 
hands,  but  without  saying  a  word 

What  this  domestic  strife  meant  I 
could  not  conceive,  unless,  perhaps, 
she  was  jealous  of  her  husband  accom- 
panying me  to  another  village  where 
some  rival  beauty  might  reside.    Some 
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time  afterwards  the  man  indicated  a 
spot  where  we  should  run  the  canoes 
into  shore.  CarehiUy  gathering  up 
his  charms,  he  stepped  out  on  to  the 
bank  and  was  making  off  without  a 
word. 

'•Where's  the  malafu,  the  fowls, 
and  the  other  food  you  promised  to 
sell  us?''  I  cried. 

He  replied  that  he  had  none,  and  that 
he  had  only  wanted  a  passage  down  the 
river  into  another  district,  for  he  was 
a  prisoner  of  war  and  they  had  allowed 
him  to  enter  my  canoe  without  obstruc- 
tion for  fear  of  giving  me  offense. 

The  woman  was  a  fellow- prisoner 
who  had  been  threatened  with  death 
should  this  man  escape,  but  I  had 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  portion 
of  his  story,  seeing  the  freedom  of 
movement  permitted  her  in  following 
up  the  canoe  so  long,  and  I  was  led  to 
hope  that,  perhaps,  a  kindlier  late 
mig^ht  be  reserved  for  her. 

Idly  drifting  down  the  stream — for 
our  progress  in  so  unwieldy  a  craft  de- 
pended more  upon  the  will  of  the  cur- 
rent then  our  own  exertions — I  allowed 
my  eye  to  rest  upon  the  scenery  with 
singular  pleasure,  and  a  sense  of 
dreamy  contentment  stole  over  me 
after  my  recent  experiences  amid  the 
winding  channels  and  long  uninterest- 
ing reaches  of  the  upper  river;  uninter- 
esting to  the  eye  in  their  monotonous 
sameness,  yet  at  times  their  passage 
rendered  thriln'ngly  exciting  by  the 
wild  rush  of  savages  in  their  war  canoes 
round  some  unexpected  point,  or  by 
the  deep  hoarse  cries  echoing  along 
their  banks,  and  the  booming  of  the 
drums  which  announced  our  approach 
to  enemies  lurking  in  some  covert 
below.  Here  no  such  surprises  were 
jn  store  for  us;  the  rocky  banks  and 
tree-hidden  bays  concealed  no  worse 
loe  then  the  keen   Bateke  or   Byanzi 


trader  thirsting,  not  for  the  white 
man's  blood,  but  for  his  cotton  cloths 
and  bright  brass  rods,  and  anxious 
only  to  get  the  better  of  him  in  bar- 
gaining, when  his  natural  timidity  and 
suspicion  had  been  lulled  to  sleep  by 
the  exhibition  of  such  *  *unconsidered 
trifles' of  this  description  as  my  fast- 
failing  and  scanty  stock  enabled  me  to 
display  whenever  my  own  wants  or 
the  necessities  of  my  men  induced  us 
to  call  at  any  of  the  villages  we  might 
pass. 

I  was  glad  to  feel  this  ease  of  mind, 
and  leisure  from  harassing  dread  of 
attack;  and  looking  up  stream,  the 
Lore  Island  of  Chumbiri  had  ceased 
to  show  out  against  the  sky-line,  re- 
minding me  of  what  lay  beyond  the  is- 
lands that  commence  at  that  solitary 
rock. 

There  were  many  grass  fires  in  differ- 
ent directions,  and  the  blue  and  white 
smoke  hanging  over  the  hills  tinged 
with  the  warm  red  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  made  a  striking  picture.  The 
nigl^t  passed  without  incident,  but  at 
day-light  we  came  suddenly  upon  a 
big  bull  elephant  who  was  feeding  on 
the  tender  young  grass  at  the  water's 
edge.  His  long  tusks  were  beautifully 
white,  and  his  great  ears  flapped  lazily 
as  he  pulled  up  tufts  of  the  succulent 
grass  with  his  trunk.  Hastily  snatch- 
ing my  rifle,  I  landed  as  noiselessly  as 
possible,  but  unfortunately,  before  I 
could  gain  a  point  from  which  to 
deliver  a  telling  shot,  he  got  our  wind 
and  stalked  away  into  the  dense  forest. 

I  followed  him  for  a  considerable 
distance  through  the  woods  without 
success. 

We  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Kasai 
k  iver  a  few  hours  later.  The  sun  was 
terrifically  hot  and  my  men  showed 
evident  signs  of  fatigue  from  want  of 
sleep.     The  next  day  the-^water  iwas 
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very  rough,  and  we  had  several  narrow 
escapes  h'om  being  swamped.  Our 
progress  drifting  with  the  current, 
was  counteracted  by  the  strong  head 
wind  blowing  up  the  gorge  with  much 
violence  through  which  the  river  here 
flows.  Five  of  my  people  were  lying 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canoes  suffering 
from  fever,  and  I  was  without  medicine 
to  alleviate  their  pain.  We  entered 
Stanley  Pool  shortly  after  noon,  and 
by  sundown  we  were  picking  our  way 
in  shallow  water  among  a  maze  of 
sand-banks.  In  addition  to  the  dense 
darkness  which  followed  sunset  we 
were  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog  and 
were  unable  to  distinguish  any  land- 
mark. We  soon  found  ourselves  in 
deep  water,  being  carried  along  by 
the  swift  current;  in  the  distance  we 
could  distinctly  hear  the  roar  of  the 
cataracts. 

Our  situation  was  critical,  and  we 
strained  every  muscle  to  reach  the 
bank.  Owing,  however,  to  the  density 
of  the  fog,  we  could  distinguish  nothing; 
we  could  not  even  discern  a  star  to 
steer  by,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
ominous  roar  of  the  cataracts  grew 
louder  and  louder,  causing  the  Bangala 
women  to  cry  and  wring  their  hands, 
saying: 

*'Our  friends  told  us  ol  the  danger 
of  this  journey;  why  did  we  leave  our 
homes  to  be  drowned  in  the  cataracts 
of  Ntamo?  [the  name  by  which  the 
upper  river  people  call  the  fall.  ]  O ! 
mam-a-a,  mama  a!" 

The  men  were  silent,  and  paddled 
with  all  their  remaining  strength. 
Every  now  and  then  the  haft  of  a  paddle 
would  snap.  At  last  the  Zanzibaris 
commenced  muttering  to  themselves 
in    piteous  tones: 

*'Allah,  II  Allah! Mahomed-Ii-Sura- 
Allah!"  And  my  faithful  servant, 
Mzasaid:  *'Eh,  BwanaWangu.     Tuta 


kufa  leo."  (Oh,  my  master,  we  shall 
all  die.) 

We  were  almost  in  despair,  for  we 
could  see  no  land  to  steer  for;  and  we 
were  being  swept  down  by  the  fierce 
current  towards  the  cataracts,  which 
we  estimated,  by  the  distinctness  of 
their  roar,  could  not  be  many  miles 
off.  Some  of  the  men  sank  down  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canoes,  exhausted 
and  in  despair;  when  happily  a  breeze 
sprang  up,  and  as  the  fog  cleared 
away  we  could  distinguish  the  low 
forest  bank  of  Ndolo  just  above  the 
dangerous,  rocky  islands  of  Kinchassa. 
We  now  paddled  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  by  daylight  reached  our 
destination,  Leopoldville  Station,  at 
the  lower  end  of  Stanley  Pool.  After 
journeying  to  the  coast,  I  returned  a 
few  months  later  to  Stanley  Pool, 
where  I  embarked  on  board  a  steam- 
launch  belonging  to  the  government 
of  the  Congo  Free  State,  bound  for 
Stanley  Falls,  on  arriving  at  which 
station  I  took  up  my  abode  with  the 
Arbs  during  the  few  weeks  of  my  stay. 

Amid  the  incidents  that  occurred 
during  my  stay  the  time  slipped  away, 
and  it  became  necessary  lor  me  again 
to  make  preparations  for  my  second 
long  journey  down  to  the  Atlantic 
coast;  and  on  the  eve  of  my  departure 
several  Arabs  came  to  my  little  hut 
camp  to  bid  me  farewell. 

Among  them  was  old  Mohammed 
Bin  Seid,  familarly  known  to  Arabs  as 
**Bwana  Makubwa'*  (The  Reverend). 
He  was  a  perfect  gentleman  in  his 
manner,  and  so  kind-hearted  that  the 
other  Arabs  frequently  ridiculed  him 
for  his  generosity  to  his  slaves.  He  had 
been  particularly  kind  and  hospitable 
to  me  when  I  visited  his  country  sev- 
eral months  previously.  He  was  bow- 
ed down  with  age,  and  as  he  tremb- 
lingly took  my  hand,  he  said: 
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*'Kwaheri  Rafiki  Angu/'  (Good-bye, 
my  friend).  Adding: '  'You  are  a  young 
man,  going  to  your  country  far  away. 
I  am  old,  and  will  soon  pass  away  here 
in  the  desert.  I  knew  old  Daod  Lifeston 
[Dr.  David  Livingstone]  at  Tabora. 
He  was  a  good  old  man.  We  all 
liked  his  kindly  manner.  How  loose 
his  teeth  were  from  age!  They  rattled 
like  the  castanets  our  women  play. 
But  they  boiled  his  meat  soft.  We 
shall  not  meet  again;  so  good-bye.*' 

And  the  old  man,  in  his  picturesque 
robes,  went  his  way. 

The  following  day,  at  noon,  I  em- 
barked in  two  large  canoes,  lashed 
together  side  by  side.  I  had  with  me 
ten  Zanzibaris,  two  Niam-Niams,  (na- 
tives of  the  Upper  Welle  country  who 
had  been  captured  during  some  Arab 
raid,  but  proving  ol  no  service  to 
their  captors  from  their  weakness  and 
stupidity,  I  obtained  possession  of 
them,  intending  to  take  them  down 
to  one  oi  the  Baptist  mission  stations 
on  the  lower  river,  where  they  might 
recover  strength  and  intelligence  under 
kindly  treatment,)  and  seven  Manye- 
mas,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
long  journey  through  the  country  of 
the  Dwarfs.  TIppo  Tib  (whom  I  shall 
fully  describe  and  delineate  in  subse- 
quent articles)  and  his  suite  came  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  bid  me  a 
last  farewell,  and  Tippo  Tib  advised 
me  to  reconsider  my  plans;  for  he 
said  my  force  was  absurdly  inadequate 
to  cope  with  the  hordes  of  savage 
cannibals  about  the  Aruimi.  I  called 
his  attention  to  my  cases  of  ammun- 
ition. He  smiled,  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  said: 

**You  may  consider  yourself  well 
armed,  but  what  can  you  do  against 
such  numbers?*' 

An  hour  later  we  were  under  way, 
drifting  down  the  Congo  with  a  two- 


knot  current.  We  passed  by  several 
large  villages,  all  of  which  were  under 
the  Arabs'  sway.  Towards  the  even- 
ing the  sky  grew  cloudy,  and  we 
experienced  a  terrific  thunderstorm. 
The  united  efforts  of  several  men  were 
necessary  to  bail  out  the  water  to  keep 
us  afloat;  by  midnight  we  reached  the 
camp  of  Abdallah  Ngaziga.  All  was 
darkness,  and  we  made  fast  our  canoes 
until  daylight,  when  the  astonished 
Abdallah  came  hurrying  down  to  the 
beach,  accompanied  by  several  slaves, 
carrying  presents  of  sweet  potatoes, 
sugar-cane,  plantains  and  a  cooked 
breakfast  of  curried  fowl,  eggs,  mo- 
lasses and  rice,  and  also  a  big  black 
monkey,  a  species  of  Chimpanzee, 
which  walked  down  the  hill  hand  in 
hand  with  a  little  slave  boy,  and  my 
acceptance  of  which  the  hospitable  Ab- 
dallah entreated  as  a  favor.  I  smiled, 
thinking  of  the  poor  time  of  it  the 
other  monkey  had  had  during  the  first 
journey.  Proceeding  on  again,  we 
drifted  past  several  more  large  native 
villages.  The  savages,  however,  took 
but  little  notice  of  us,  as  they  supposed 
we  were  Arbs.  At  noon  the  heat 
was  intense,  and  we  were  disagreeably 
crowded  together  in  the  narrow  canoes. 

The  fowls  would  flutter  and  clatter 
in  their  captivity,  my  two  goats  bleated 
most  piteously,  and  added  to  the  pre- 
vailing discomfort  by  their  efforts  to 
escape  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
Zanzibaris  paddled  lazily,  and  droning 
the  while  a  sad,    monotonous  chant. 

The  Manyemas  alternately  chattered 
and  ate  sugarcane,  while  the  Niam- 
Niams  solemnly  and  at  regular  intervals 
scooped  up  the  bilge  water  in  an  old 
earthen   cooking  pot. 

Towards  sunset  we  reached  the  pop- 
ulous village  of  Yalisula,  which  is  ruled 
by  Saidi,  a  minion  of  the  Arabs,  with 
a  few  Manyemas    as   body  guard.     I 
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produced  some  brass  wire  and  red 
cloth  to  purchase  curiosities  and 
weapons  from  the  natives.  They  grew 
frantic  at  the  sight  of  such  wealth,  and 
hurriedly  brought  every  conceivable 
article  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon: 
old  broken  wooden  stools,  fish  'skulls, 
necklaces  of  antelopes*  teeth,  cam- wood, 
palm-oil,  bad  eggs,  shields,  spears, 
skinny     fowls,     arrows   and    knives. 

Upon  asking  them  to  sell  some  of 
their  necklaces  of  human  teeth,  which 
are  quite  fashionable  in  these  cannibal 
countries,  they  howled  and  danced, 
and  several  men  rushed  off  to  procure 
some.  A  few  minutes  later  a  big  burly 
savage  forced  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  holding  a  long  fanged  tooth 
covered  with  blood.  I  asked  what  he 
thought  I  wanted  one  single  tooth  for; 
he  replied  that  he  must  have  misun- 
derstood me;  he  thought  I  wanted  to 
buy  teeth,  and  as  this  tooth  had  pained 
him  for  several  days,  he  had  pulled  it 
out  and  brought  it  to  me  to  sell! 

I  slept  that  night  in  my  canoe,  and 
was  frequently  awakened  by  the  noisy 
songs  of  the  fishermen  who  comtinu- 
ally  passed  and  re-passed  in  their  huge 
canoes,  which  are  hewn  out  of  solid 
trees,  and  are  capable  of  holding  fifty 
to  sixty  men  in  each.  Leaving  Saidi, 
the  next  morning  at  dawn,  we  contin- 
ued our  journey,  drifting  with  the 
current  until  about  noon  we  sighted  a 
big  canoe  with  a  white  canvas  awning, 
propelled  by  a  number  of  native  padd- 
lers.  I  put  into  a  little  village  close 
by,  and  awaited  its  arrival.  Then  out 
stepped  the  stately  Rachid  bin  Moha- 
med  bin  Seid  bin  Hamad  Marajib.  (to 
give  him  all  his  names).  He  court- 
eously invited  me  to  visit  his  camp  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lomani,  situated  only 
a  short  distance  further  down  the  river. 

He  sent  on  his  own  canoe  and 
returned    with     me,    augmenting    my 


paddling  force  with  twelve  stalwart  na- 
tives, whilst  two  other  big  canoes  were 
lashed  on  either  side  of  us,  making 
quite  a  formidable  flotilla;  they  had 
two  big  drum^,  and  singing  a  weird, 
deafening  dirge,  we  proceeded  down 
to  the  Lomani  River. 

The  natives  appeared  to  grow  quite 
intoxicated  in  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
which  was  intense;  their  faces  were 
deeply  scarred  by  cicatrization,  giving 
the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
a  mass  of  exaggerated  pimples.  Their 
upper  lips  were  pierced  and  circular 
pieces  of  ivory  about  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  were  inserted, 
and  as  they  laughed  and  sang,  and 
their  mouths  expanded,  their  black, 
filed  teeth  and  discolored  j^ums  were 
left  bare.  It  is  the  custom  of  most 
cannibal  tribes  to  file  the  front  teeth  to 
a  point,  and  as  the  enamel  is  destroyed 
in  the  process,  the  teeth  become  black 
and  the  result  disgusting. 

Upon  reaching  Rachid* s  camp  I  was 
ushered  into  the  mysterious  interior  of 
his  seraglio,  where  the  ladies  of  his 
harem  resided.  I  spent  the  afternoon 
with  Rachid,  discussing  the  merits  of 
Islamism.  Rachid  was  a  young  and 
typical  Mohammedan.  He  was  third 
in  command  to  Tippo  Tib,  and  a  slave- 
trader;  but  he  was  very  devout,  and 
went  through  all  his  devotions  with 
scrupulous  fidelity.  He  was  well  up 
in  Mohommedan  theology  and  could 
recite  the  Koran  from  end  tc  end.  He 
had  but  a  vague  idea  of  Christianity^ 
and  asked  me  what  the  fundamental 
tent  ts  of  our  religion  were.  I  replied 
that  Christianity  is  founded  on  the  be- 
lief that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God. 

Rachid  was  terribly  shocked  at  this 
decUration.  He  arose,  folded  his 
hands  n cross  his  breast,  bowed  his 
head  and  said  with  impressive  solem- 
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**  We  are  friends,  and  I  enjoy  o^ir 
conversations.  You  are  welcome  tu 
my  house  and  to  everything  I  l;n(\ 
while  you  are  my  guest;  but  do  not 
utter,  in  my  presence,  such  h'.is- 
phemy." 

Rachid  resumed  his  seat,  and  wc 
changed  the  conversation.  The  tinv» ' 
passed  rapidly,  and  at  sundown  Ra(  })id 
went  to  his  devotions,  and  I  rt  tif^d 
soon  afterwards  to  my  canoes.  A 
heavy  thunderstorm  came  on  at  mid- 
night, blowing  away  my  awninsf,  and 
literally  drenching  everythinq^.  Natives 
frequently  passed  in  the  night  heat  in  j^ 
drums  and  singing.  There  was  a 
most  offensive  odor  from  the  beach, 
where  hundreds  of  natives  were  living 
in  their  light  crafts  drawn  up  at  the 
water's  edge.  These  canoe  dwellers 
had  been  so  continually  perecuted 
by  the  Arab's  followers  whilst  residing 
in  their  villages  that  they  had  taken 
to  the  water,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  escape  from  any 
threatening  danger. 

Every  baby  in  the  colony  seemed 
to  squall  that  night  for  my  special 
benefit-  The  next  morning,  while  I 
was  engaged  by  gesture  in  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  a  carved  canoe 
paddle,  (offering  in  exchange  an  empty 
white  glass  vinegar  bottle,  the  trans- 
iSarency  of  which  enabling  the  pos- 
sessor to  mark  the  fluctuations  o<  the 
liquor  it  contained  and  to  regulate  the 
duration  of  his  potations  accordingly, 
rendered  it  an  object  greedily  desired 
by  all  savage  Africansi,)  an  Arab,  who 
was  standing  by,  said : 

"It  is  difficult  to  understand  these 
people  with  those  lumps  of  ivory  in 
their  upper  lips;  it  makes  their  words 
tough." 

From  the  Lomani  River  we  drifted 
slowly  along  aline  of  villages.  It  was 
market  day  on  shore,  and  in  canoes 


along  the  beach  were  congregated 
about  three  thousand  savages  engaged 
in  buying  and  selling  native  produce, 
fish  and  slaves.  We  passed  about 
fifty  yards  out  in  the  river,  and  the 
dull  roar  of  their  deep  voices  engaged 
in  argument,  entreaty  and  expostula- 
tion seemed  to  shake  the  air  with 
vibration. 

At  the  last  villages  of  the  Arab 
territory  on  the  south  bank  I  stopped, 
and,  observing  the  chief  was  of  a 
particularly  picturesque  appearance, 
I  beckoned  him  into  the  drum  house, 
sat    down     and     drew    his   portrait. 

Hundreds  of  people  crowded  around 
us,  almost  excluding  all  air  and  light, 
but  not  a  sound  did  they  utter. 

Immediately  after  sketching  the 
chief's  portrait  I  embarked,  and  left 
without  a  word,  to  the  surprise  and 
intense  mirth  of  the  savage  multitude, 
who  had  continually  poured  in  from 
their  adjacent  huts  to  see  the  strange 
white  man. 

It  seemed  to  tickle  them  greatly, 
this  strange  action  of  mine — first  invit- 
ing their  chief  to  be  seated,  then  sitting 
opposite  him  lor  some  time  without 
opening  my  lips  and  engaged  all  the 
while  on  what,  to  them,  appeared  to 
be  something  very  trivial,  and  finally, 
when  they  all  thought  the  critical 
moment  had  arrived  and  I  had  risen 
to  address  them,  coolly  walking  away 
without  so  much  as  a   parting    word. 

As  they  realized  that  I  had  **  done" 
them  in  some  wav  or  other  unknown 
to  themselves,  their  wonder  at  myself 
and  movements  gave  place  to  a  burst 
of  merriment,  and  chief  and  all  shook 
with    laughter. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  friendly 
villages  subjugated  by  the  Arabs;  and 
from  this  on  down  to  Upoto  I  might 
expect  a  repetition  of  the  suspicions 
exhibited  by  all  on  the  occasion  of  my 
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first  journey,  and  of  the  covert  attempts 
to  attack  us  at  night  or  overwhelm  us 
in  the  daytime,  that  had  rendered  the 
passing  of  this  long  stretch  of  river  a 
matter  of  anxiety  and  dread  when  not 
even  of  actual  danger. 

We  continued  our  steady  course  as 
the  sun  set.  but  it  was  not  until  mid. 
night  that  we  again  came  upon 
evidences  of  life.  Suddenly,  as  we 
drifted  past  the  lower  end  of  a  thickly- 
wood  island,  we  encountered  several 
canoes  filled  with  armed  men,  whose 
spears  and  knives  glistened  in  the 
bright  moonlight.  They  howled  at  us 
with  rage.  Following  us  until  dawn 
the  next  morning,  they  continued  their 
war  cry.  which  was  a  peculiar  rattle  of 
the  throat,  alternating  with  a  falsetto 
scream  We  passed  the  mouth  of 
the  Aruimi  River  the  next  morning 
about  nine  o'clock,  in  a  blinding 
thunderstorm,  which  probably  shel- 
tered us  from  the  savage  Basoko. 

During  the  day  we  only  sighted  a  few 
natives  in  canoes,  who  hurried  oflf  in 
frantic  haste  in  all  directions  at  our 
approach,  and  during  the  following 
night  war-drums  beat  incessantly  along 
the  river  banks,  calling  the  people 
together  and  warning  them  of  ap- 
proaching danger. 

At  sunrise  we  sighted  a  village  on 
the  north  bank,  and  as  we  drew  near 
the  natives  gave  the  warning  cry, 
like  a  cock  crowing,  indicating  that 
the  Arabs  were  coming  to  attack  them, 
for,  unfortunately,  we  were  mistaken, 
as  heretofore,  for  Arab  slavers.  As  we 
approached,  the  men's  grufT  voices 
were  raised  in  great  excitement,  and 
the  women  uttered  piercing  screams 
as  they  snatched  up  their  children  and 
rushed  to    the    shelter    of  the  forest. 

As  we  passed  we  could  clearly 
distinguish  the  feather  head-dresses 
of  the  men,  ^  they  moved    about    in 


hiding  behind  the  broad-leaved 
banana  trees  lining  the  top  of  the  bank, 
and  tufts  of  jungle- grass  rankly  sprout- 
ing from  the  water's  edge.  Here 
and  there  some  savage,  braver  than 
.the  rest,  stood  alone  with  his  spears 
and  shield,  ready  for  any  emergency, 
either  to  fight  or  to  run  away.  One 
man  rushed  forward  to  pick  up  his 
litde  pariah  dog,  and  ran  with  it  under 
his  arm  into  the  forest,  lest  we  should 
be  tempted  to  steal  this  dainty  morsel; 
for  dogs'  meat,  in  these  cannibal  coun- 
tries, is  highly  esteemed;  and,  unlike 
the  natives  of  the  lower  Congo,  who 
never  feed  their  dogs,  observing  that 
the  dog  unable  to  find  his  food  is  not 
worth  feeding  and  only  fit  to  starve, 
these  people  fatten  up  and  prize  their 
dogs  as  second  only  to  human    fiesh. 

Some  hundreds  of  natives  were 
assembled  together  in  the  distance, 
in  their  canoes.  As  we  passed  the 
village,  the  people  rushed  to  the  banks, 
seemingly  surprised  that  we  had  not 
attacked  them,  and  the  voices  of  the 
men  reached  us,  crying: 

**  Samba!  samba!  sen-nen-nenna, 
sen-nen-na,  kendamboU  sen-nen-nen- 
na!" (Good,  good;  it  is  well,  it  is 
well;  go  far  away,  and  it  is  well;")  and 
floating  and  paddling  steadily  on  we 
were  soon  beyond  the  sound  of  their 
voices,  and  had  removed  from  their 
minds  the  impression  that  we  were 
going  to  attack  them.  We,  of  course, 
by  our  appearance,  were  everywhere 
mistaken  for  Arabs,  and  such  an  event 
as  our  passing  by  their  village  without 
looting  or  attempting  to  catch  any 
people,  would  be  the  chief  topic  of 
conversation  in  those  villages  for  many 
a  day  to  come. 

Later  on  we  passed  several  war- 
canoes  in  the  distance.  They  would 
not  even  answer  our  salutation— a  bad 
sign.    At  length  one  war- canoe,  con- 
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taining  about  fifty  armed  men,  waited 
for  us  on  the  opposite  bank  of  an 
island.  As  we  drew  near,  the  chief, 
whose  bright  iron  bracelets  and 
anklets  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  made 
a  long  speech    in  a  low,  angry  voice. 

He  challenged  us  to  fight,  and 
warned  us  that  we  must  sleep  to-night 
with  our  eyes  and  ears  open  or  perhaps 
we  should  not  see  the  morrow.  Had 
they  attacked  us  in  numbers,  we  must 
assuredly  have  been  beaten,  and  a 
cannibal  orgie  on  our  remains  would 
have  been  the  inevitable  result;  lor  with 
so  few  men,  none  of  whom  I  could 
depend  upon,  we  could  have  only 
expected  to  hold  out  for  a  few  hours; 
their  numbers  must  eventually  have 
prevailed. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  natives  did 
not  view  the  matter  in  the  same  light; 
they  were  either  daunted  by  the  sight 
of  the  glistening  barrels  of  our  rifles 
protruding  over  the  gunwales  of  the 
csnoes,  knowing  the  terrible  power  of 
destruction  wielded  by  those  silent 
metal  tubes,  or  they  were  themselves 
so  thankful  at  not  having  been  called 
upon  to  resist  an  attack  from  us,  the 
tear  of  which  no  doubt  had  first  called 
them  out  in  their  numbers,  that  they 
permitted  us  to  drift  past  them  unmo- 
lested. Perhaps,  too,  a  lurking  suspi- 
cion that  I  might  after  all  be  what  I 
proclaimed  myself,  a  white  man,  pre- 
vented an  open  attack  being  made  upon 
us.  At  any  rate,  I  drew  a  long  breath 
of  relief  when  this  danger  was  past, 
and  we  found  ourselves  again  for  a 
brief  space  only,  enjoying  the  solitude 
of  tne  river,  and  the  silence  of  its  forest 
banks. 

It  was  but  a  short- timed  enjoyment, 
however,  for  as  we  drifted  past  a  low, 
swampy  island  we  were  all  startled  by 
a  most  unearthly  war-cry,  and  we  just 
caught  a    glimpse  of  shining  spears 


and  knifes,  as  several  canoes  darted 
along  under  the  lee  of  an  island  bank, 
and  disappeared  the  next  instant  be- 
hind another  island.  I  arranged 
everything  as  well  as  possible  to  with- 
stand an  attack,  lor  I  expected  to  come 
to  close  quarters  by  sunset,  or,  at 
latest,  when  the  darkness  closed    in. 

The  sun  was  terrifically  hot,  and 
the  glare  on  the  water  was  blinding. 
Soon  we  got  sight  of  a  number  of 
armed  natives  in  their  canoes,  under 
the    shadow    of   an    opposite  island. 

Shaking  their  spears  at  us,  they 
cried:  **  Arabs,  Arabs,  we  will  fight 
you,  '*  and  answered  all  our  assurances 
of  friendship  with  derisive  howls. 

A  little  lower  down  the  river  we 
came  to  a  recent  forest  clearing,  where 
the  natives  had  built  a  temporary 
village,  consisting  of  about  fifty  or 
sixty  conical  grass  hut.  Upon  the 
bank,  partly  sheltered  by  the  trunks 
of  fallen  trees,  some  two  or  three 
hundred  men  were  crouchiXg,  armed 
with  their  knives,  spears  and  shields. 

We  drifted  past  them  at  the  distance 
of  about  twenty  yards;  they  would  not 
answer  our  salutations;  then  simultan- 
eously they  rushed  to  the  river  bank, 
and  stood  in  an  attitude  for  hurling 
their  spears;  they  stamped  on  the 
ground,  and  did  not  heed  me  as  I 
uncovered  my  head,  and  saluted  them; 
assuring  them  that  I  was  a  white  man 
and  desired  to  be  their  friend.  Two 
heavy  spears  were  thrown  at  us, 
which  happily  fell  short  of  their  mark; 
undaunted,  I  held  up  a  couple  ofbrass 
rods,  the  currency  of  the  country, 
and  the  chief,  a  great  powerful  savage, 
with  a  fluttering  feather  head-dress 
covered  with  metal  ornaments,  which 
glistened  in  the  sun,  said,  shaking  his 
spear: 

**  You  lie,  you  are  Arabs;  you  will 
not  deceive  us  with  your  brass  rods, 
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neither  will  we  deceive  you  with  our 
spears.  * ' 

This  speech  was  backed  up'  wiih 
roars  of  defiance  from  his  companions, 
and  several  more  spears  were  hurled, 
but  these,  also,  failed  to  reach  us,  and 
as  I  was  unwilling  to  be  the  first  to 
shed  blood,  we  pushed  on  as  quickly 
as  might  be,  refraining  from  using  our 
rifles. 

War-drums  and  ivory  war- horns 
resounded  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
as  we  entered  the  savage  Monungeri 
district. 

The  people  of  this  district,  inhabit- 
ing the  two  sides  of  a  narrow  channel, 
between  wooded  islands,  had  some 
time  before  this  been  chastised  by 
the  Congo  State  Government,  ft^r  a6ls 
of  hostility  to  a  passing  steamer,    and 


had  suffered  severely  in  the  conflifl. 
Although  defeated  and  forced  to 
abandon  their  villages  for  the  time, 
they  had  since  returned  to  their  former 
habitations;  and  no  formal  '*  palaver*' 
having  been  held  between  the  officials 
of  the  State  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
distriift.  nor  a  settlement  of  the  dispute 
effefted,  the  people  were  as  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  passage  of  aily  strangers 
through  their  territory  as  before  the 
fight.  Strange  to  say,  I  passed  through 
this  dreaded  channel  unperceived  in 
the  darkness,  and  by  midnight  we  had 
emerged  upon  wider  stretches  of  river 
where  we  breathed  more  freely,  for  the 
worst  part  of  our  journey,  as  far  as  hos- 
tile natives  were  concerned,  was  now 
over. 

Herbert  Ward. 


DISCOVERING  AMERICA, 


The  statement  is  sometimes  made 
that  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  pawned 
her  jewels  in  order  to  provide  funds 
for  fitting  out  the  expedition  for  the 
discovery  of  America.  This  is  a  very 
old  story,  first  told  not  long  after  the 
death  of  Columbus,  and,  though  it  is 
not  true,  its  origin  is  not  difficult  to 
discover.  As  every  fact  about  the 
great  voyage  is  of  interest  to 
Americans,  especially  now  that  we  are 
soon  to  celebrate  its  four-hundredth 
anniversary,  we  will  briefly  give  the 
fafls  about  the  raising  of  the  money. 
Columbus  went  to  the  Spanish  court 
to  lay  his  ambitious  project  before  the 
King  and  Queen  just  as  the  last  great 
stronghold  of  the  Moors,  Granada, 
had  surrended  to  the  forces  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella. 


In  some  respects  it  was  an  inoppor- 
tune time.  The  country  was  exhausted 
by  the  war  which  had  closed  with  this 
splendid  success,  and  the  joint  mon- 
archs  were  not  inclined  to  embark  upon 
any  new  and  uncertain  adventure;  and, 
what  was  more  important,  the 
treasuries  of  both  Aragon  and  Castile 
were  nearly  empty.  Queen  Isabella, 
in  fact,  had  been  obliged  to  pledge  her 
jewels  to  get  money  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  the  Moors.  The 
Genoese  navigator  pleaded  his  cause 
in  vain.  Both  King  and  Queen  listen- 
ed coldly  to  his  enthusiastic  plans,  in 
which  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  Turks  was  strange- 
ly mingled.  They'refused  to  assist  his 
enterprise,  and  Columbus  in  despair 
left   Granada,    intending  to  make   a 
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final  effort  for  assistance  at  the  French 
court.  At  his  audience  with  the  Span- 
ish monarchs,  however,  there  were  two 
persons  who  were  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  daring  theories,  or  at 
least  of  the  wisdom  ot  attempting  to 
prove  them  to  be  true.  They  were, 
singularly,  the  finance  ministers  of  the 
two  crowns,  St.  Angel  for  Aragon  and 
Quintanilla  for  Castile.  St.  Angel  ob- 
tained an  audience  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  Queen,  and  so  warm  was  his 
advocacy  of  the  theories  of  the  Genoese 
stranger,  so  convincing  his  arguments 
for  assisting  him,  that  Isabella,  fired 
by  his  enthusiasm,  exclaimed,  *'I 
undertake  the  enterprise  for  my  own 
crown  of  Castile,  and  will  pledge  my 
private  jewels  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds.'*  The  minister  assured  her 
that  this  generous  measure  would  be 
unnecessary,  and  hastened  from  the 
royal  presence  to  send  a  messenger 
after  Columbus^  who  speedily  returned 
0  Granada.  The  arrangements  for 
the  expedition  were  speedily  made. 
St.  Angel  supplied  about  seventeen 


thousand  florins  from   the  treasury  of 
Aragon. 

The  three  Pinzon  Brothers,  ship- 
builders at  Palos  de  Moguer,  loaned 
Columbus  one-eighth  of  the  necessary 
money,  he  having  assumed  this  share 
of  the  expense  in  consideration  of  his 
receiving  one-eighth  of  the  profits. 
They  also  furnished  additional  money 
and  two  of  the  vessels,  and  all  three  of 
the  brothers  went  upon  the  expedition, 
two  as  captains  of  the  caravels  La  Nina 
and  La  Pinta,  the  other  as  a  pilot. 
The  third  vessel,  La  Pinia,  was  im- 
pressed, to  the  great  terror  of  the 
owner  and  the  crew.  It  may  be  well 
to  add  that  Columbus  repaid  the  loan 
made  by  St.  Angel  with  the  gold  which 
he  brought  back  from  the  New  World 
on  his  first  voyage.  A  portion  of  this 
gold  was  employed  in  gilding  the  vaults 
and  ceilings  of  the  royal  saloon  of  King 
Ferdinand's  grand  palace  at  Zaragoza, 
or  Saragossa,  the  Aljaferia,  where 
possibly  it  may  still  be  visible  to  the 
American  pilgrim. 


DON'T  W^AN'ER  GO  TO  S' EEP 


At  night  when  sleep  has  hovered  'round  the  little,  snowy  bed, 
And  borne  away  on  snowy  wings  the  little  golden  head, 
Above  the  clouds  and  far  away  to  that  funny  land  of  dreams— 
A  merry  land  of  fancy  to  infant  minds,  it  seems— 
A  mother  sits  and  watches,  while  her  heart  is  filled  with  joy, 
As  she  gazes  on  the  features  of  her  little,  sleeping  boy. 
Then  oft  from  under  covers  a  chubby  hand  will  creep, 
And  a  tiny  voice  say:  "Muzzer,  I  don't  wan'er  go  to  s'eep." 

A  mother's  lullaby  is  heard/  then  sleep  with  noiseless  wings 
Steals  little  one  away  once  more,  while  watchful  mother  sings. 
Then  comes  a  blissful  silence/  the  mother  does  not  speak, 
Though  that  tear  is  speaking  for  her  as  it  glistens  on  her  cheek. 
She  takes  the  sleeping  baby  and  folds  him  to  her  breast — 
A  mother's  arms,  so  gentle,  will  not  rob  him  of  his  rest— 
And  a  prayer  is  sent  up  yonder,  that  God  will  truthful  keep 
The  lips  that  murmured.  "Muzzer,  I  don't  wan'er  go  to  s'cep." 

S.  H.  Gray. 
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BE   CONTENT. 

A  MAN  in  his  carriage  was  ridinj;  along. 

His  gayly-dressed  wife  by  his  side; 
In  satins  and  laces,  she  looked  like  a  queen,  . 

And  he  like  a  king  by  her  side. 

A  wnod-sawyer  stood  near  the  street  as  they 


The  carriage  and  couple  he  eyed, 
And  said,  as  he  worked  with  his  saw  on  a  log, 
**1  wish  I  was  rich,  and  could  ride." 

The  man  in  the  carriage  remarked  to  his  wife, 
"One  thing  1  would  do,  if  I  could: 

I  would  give  all  my  wealth  for  the  strength 
and  the  health, 
Of  the  man  who  is  sawing  the  wood." 

A  pretty  young  maid  with  a  bundle  of  work. 
Whose  face  like  the  morning  was  fair 

Went  tripping  along  with  a  smile  of  delight. 
While  humming  a  love-breathing  air. 

She  looked  at  the  carriage;  the  lady  she  saw, 
All  (fressed  in  her  clothing  so  fine. 

And  said,  in  a  whisper  "I  wish  from  my  heart, 
Those  satins  and  laces  were  mine." 

The    lady  looked  out  on  the  maid  with  her 
work, 
So  fair,  in  her  calico  dress, 
And  said,  "Ah,  how  gladly  I'd  give  all  my 
wealth, 
Her  beauty  and  youth  to  possess." 

It  is  thus  in  this  world;  whatever  our  lot, 
Our  minds  and  our  time  we  employ 

In  longing  and  sighing  for  what  we  have  not. 
Ungrateful  for  what  we  enjoy. 

WATER. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  water.  It  comes 
from  two  sources — from  the  clouds 
and  from  springs. 

Who  has  not  seen  water,  clear  as 
crystal,  cool  and  sparkling,  trickling 
from  rocks  in  the  side  of  a  hill?  Water 
issuing  from  rocks  in  this  manner,  or 
bubbling  up  from  tBe  ground,  forms  a 
spring.  Nearly  all  rivers  have  their 
sources  in  springs. 

The  air  is  constantly  taking  up  water 


from  the  risers,  the  lakes,  the  oceans, 
and  even  from  damp  ground.  We 
can  not  see  the  air,  neither  can  we  see 
the  moisture  that  is  in  the  air.  Heated 
air  will  contain  more  moisture  than 
cold  air. 

When  air  is  heated,  it  becomes 
lighter  and  rises.  When  it  has  risen 
high  enough,  it  becomes  cold,  and  the 
water  forms  clouds.  These  float  across 
the  sky,  and  sprinkle  the  dry  fields 
with  rain-drops. 

It  you  go  into  the  garden  on  a 
summer  morning,  you  will  find  glitter- 
ing drops  of  pure  water  on  the  flowers 
and  grass.  You  know  that  it  did  not 
rain  while  you  were  asleep,  for  the 
ground  is  dry.  These  drops  are 
called   dew. 

Where  does  the  dew  come  from?  I 
will  tell  you.  Did  you  ever  obsen'e 
that  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  becomes 
moist  on  the  outside,  on  a  hot  day? 
This  moisture  does  not  come  from  the 
water  in  the  pitcher,  as  some  may 
suppose. 

The  water  in  the  pitcher  is  colder 
than  the  air  around  it.  When  this  air 
touches  the  cold  sides  of  the  pitcher, 
it  is  cooled;  ^v^  as  cold  air  can  not 
hold  so  much  water  as  warm  air,  apart 
of  its  water  gathers  in  drops  upon  the 
sides  of  the  pitcher. 

Dew  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  flowers  and  the  grass  at  night 
become  cooler  than  the  air.  When  the 
warm  air  touches  them  it  is  chilled,  and 
a  part  of  its  water  gathers  in  drops  upon 
them.  The  flowers  are  watered  in  this 
way  when  there  is  no  rain. 

In  cold  weather  the  dew  is  frozen, 
and  forms  frost,  and  the  rain  becomes 
sleet  or  snow.  Large  rain-drops 
frozen  high  up  in  the  air  are  called 
hail-stones.     So   you  sec  that   dew, 
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frost,  sleet,  snow  and  hail  are  only 
difierent  forms  of  water. 

Notice  that  little  spring  on  the  hill- 
side, a  short  distance  from  the  road. 
See  the  water  falling  in  tiny  cascades 
over  rocks  and  roots,  untill  it  reaches 
a  lar^e  hole  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
There  it  stops  andtorms  a  pool. 

Why  has  the  water  stopped  flowing? 
Because  it  has  reached  a  level  place. 
When,  therefore,  you  see  a  river  rush- 
ing along  rapidly,  you  know  that  its 
bed  is  not  level  It  is  flowing  toward 
soire  levt  1  place;  perhaps  toward  a 
great  ocean. 

How  many  are  the  uses  of  water.? 
All  animals  drink  it,  tor  it  lorms  a 
large  part  of  their  bl«  )od.  All  trees  and 
plants  also  drink  it  by  means  of  their 
leaves  and  roots,  lor  it  helps  to  lorm 
their  sap. 

What  a  great  purifier  is  water!  It 
wishes  our  dirty  hands  and  faces,  and 
cleanses  our  soiled  clothes.  It  carries 
away  the  hith  that  gathers  in  the  gut- 
ters, and  washes  the  dust  from  the 
leaves  and  the  flowers,  and  makes  them 
look  fre>h  and  bright. 

What  a  worker  is  water!  It  turns  the 
wheels  of  mills  that  grind  our  corn  and 
wheat,  that  saws  our  lumber,  and  that 
make  the  cotton  and  woUen  goods  we 
use  lor  clothing.  It  floats  our  boa^s  on 
the  rivers,  and  our  ships  on  the 
oce^n. 

THE  VOICE   OF   THE   GRASS 

Here    I   come,    creeping,    creeping,    every- 
where; 

By  the  dusty  road-side, 

On  the  sunny  hiU-side, 

Close  by  the  noisy  brook, 

In  every  shady  nook, 
I  come  creeping,  creeping,  everywhere; 

Here    I    come,    creeping,    creeping,    every- 
where; 
All  around  the  open  door. 
Where  sit  the  aged  poor. 


Here  where  the  children  play, 
In  the  bright  and  merry  May, 
I  come  creeping,  creeping,  everywhere. 

Here    I    come,    creeping,    creeping,    every- 
where; 
You  can  not  see  me  coming, 
Nor  hear  my  low  sweet  humming, 
For  in  the  starry  night. 
And  the  glad  morning  light, 

I  come  quietly  creeping,  everywhere. 

Here    I    come,    creeping,    creeping,    every- 
where; 
More  welcome  than  the  flowers. 
In  summer's  pleasant  hours; 
The  gentle  cow  is  glad, 
And  the  merry  birds  not  sad. 

To  see  me  creeping,    creeping,   everywhere 

Here    I    come,    creeping,    creeping,    every- 
where; 
When  you're  numbered  with  the  dead , 
In  your  still  and  narrow  bed. 
In  the  happy  spring  I'll  come, 
And  deck  your  narrow  home. 

Creeping,  silently  creeping,  everywhere. 

Here    I    come,    creeping,    creeping,    every- 
where; 
My  humble  song  of  praise. 
Most  gratefully  I  raise, 
'To  Him  at  whose  command, 
I  beautify  the  land, 
Creeping,  silently  creet)ing,  everywhere. 

THE   YOUNG   BEAVER. 

A  COLONY  of  beavers  selected  a 
beautiful  spot  on  a  clear  stream,  called 
Silver  Creek,  whereon  to  build  a  hab- 
itation. Without  waiting  for  any 
orders,  and  without  quarreling  about 
choice  of  places,  they  gnawed  down 
some  trees  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  dam. 

With  that  skill  for  which  they  are  so 
remarkable,  they  built  the  dam  so  that 
it  would  protect  them  both  from  water 
and  their  foes.  When  it  was  com- 
pleted, they  were  delighted  with  it, 
and  paddled  round  in  the  pond  above, 
expressing  their  delight  in  true  beaver 
style. 

In  this  colony  there  was  a  young 
beaver  named  Gnawer.     Mud- dauber, 
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his  father,  was  a  celebrated  beaver, 
who,  having;  very  superior  teeth,  was 
noted  for  the  facility  and  rapidity  with 
which  he  could  gnaw  down  trees. 

He  had  distinguished  himself  chiefly, 
however,  by  saving  the  dam  on  three 
occasions,  in  time  of  flood.  He  had 
done  this  by  prudently  beginning  to 
work  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  danger  ap- 
proaching, without  waiting  for  the 
damage  to  become  too  great  to  be  re- 
paired. 

But  his  son,  young  Gnawer,  was  a 
sorry  fellow.  As  soon  as  his  father 
died,  he  set  up  for  something  great. 
Whenever  any  one  questioned  his  pre- 
tentions, he  always  replied,  **f  am 
Mud-dauber's  son.  I  belong  to  the 
best  family  in  this  colony.  * ' 

One  day  in  autumn,  when  the 
beavers  were  going  out  in  search  of 
food  for  winter  use,  as  Gnawer  was 
too  proud  and  lazy  to  accompany 
them,  they  left  him  to  watch  the  dam. 
**Be  very  careful,"  said  his  uncle, 
Web-foot,    **about  the  small  leaks." 

*'Pshaw,"  said  Gnawei ;  "to  whom 
are  you  talking?  I  am  Mud-dauber's 
son,  and  do  you  think  I  need  your 
advice?" 

After  the  beavers  had  started  on 
their  search,  the  stream  began  to  rise. 
The  water  came  up  fast,  to  the  great 
deKght  of  the  conceited  young  beaver, 
who  was  anxious  to  show  the  rest  what 
a  courageous  and  skilful  fellow  he  was. 

Although  he  disliked  work  very 
much,  he  now  began  to  strengthen  the 


dam  in  the  middle,  where  the  water 
looked  most  threatening;  but  at  this 
point  the  dam  was  strongest.  Near 
the  shore  there  was  a  place  where  the 
water  was  already  finding  its  way 
through. 

A  friendly  kingfisher,  that  sat  on  a 
tree  near  by,  warned  him  that  the  water 
was  coming  through;  but  he  answered, 
*'Oh,  that's  only  a  small  leak,  and 
near  the  shore.  Besides,  what  does  a 
kingfisher  know  about  a  beaver  dam. 
You  need  n't  advise  me.  I  am  the 
great  Mud-dauber*s  son." 

But  he  soon  found  that  the  water  in 
the  pond  was  falling.  Looking  around 
for  the  cause,  he  saw  that  the  small 
leak  had  become  a  very  large  one,  and 
that  a  torren»^  was  rushing  wildly 
through  it.  He  now  worked  like  a  hero, 
throwing  himself  fearlessly  into  the 
water,  only  to  be  carried  away  below 
the  dam,  and  forced  to  walk  back  on 
the  shore. 

Poor  Gnawer's  efforts  were  of  no 
avail.  Had  not  the  rest  of  the  beavers 
rome  back  at  that  time,  their  home 
and  their  winter's  stock  of  provisions 
would  have  been  destroyed.  The 
next  day  there  was  much  laughter  over 
Gnawer's  repair  of  the  strong  part  of 
the  dam,  and  he  was  called,  in  derision, 
"Mud- dauber's  son,  the  best  blood  in 
the  colony." 

Don't  neglect  a  danger  because  it 
is  small;  don't  boast  of  what  your 
father  did;  and  don't  be  too  conceited 
to  receive  good  advice. 


AN  ARAB  SAYING. 


Remkmrkr,  three  things  come  not  back: 
The  arrow  sent  upon  its  track — 
It  will  nnt  swerve,  it  will  not  stay 
Its  speed;  it  flies  to  wound  or  slay. 

The  spoken  word,  so  soon  forgot 
By  thee;  yet  it  has  perished  not; 


In  other  hearts  'tis  living  «itill. 
And  doing  work  of  good  or  ill. 

And  the  lost  opportunity, 

That  Cometh  back  no  more  to  thee; 

In  vain  thou  we^pest,  in  vain  d'^st  yearn; 

These  three  will  never  more  return. 
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The  chronology  ol  the  birth  of  the 
terrestrial  globe  has  always  been  a  pro- 
found and  difficult  problem  to  solve. 
Some  attempts,  however,  have  been 
made  to  arouse  the  learned  to  a  more 
liberal  spirit  of  inquiry ;  the  theologians 
had  kept  within  what  they  considered 
probable  bounds,  and  were  not  dis- 
posied  to  change  the  established 
chronology  until  science  could  offer 
them  a  theory  free  from  doubts  and 
speculations 

husehius,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  though  tar  from  grasp- 
ing the  whole  extent  ol  the  difficulty, 
questions  the  limited  knowledge  ol  the 
people  in  regard  to  the  chronology  of 
the  world.  Almost  all  of  the  chronolo- 
gists  prior  to  the  present  century  have 
considered  the  epoch  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  with  that  of  man,  because 
they  believed  the  one  was  separated 
from  the  other  only  by  an  interval  ol 
MX  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each. 
Some  brighter  minds,  however,  avoid- 
ed confounding  the  two  great  events. 
St  Gregory  of  Nazianze  supposed  an 
indefinite  period  between  the  creation 
of  matter  and  the  first  regular  organ- 
ization of  life.  Gennade  of  Marseille 
expressed  in  his  Dogmes  Ecclesiasii- 
ques  his  belief  that  after  the  creation 
of  heaven,  earth,  and  water,  the 
heavenly  hosts  could  see  the  manifes- 
tations of  God's  power  through  the 
long  spaces  of  time  which  should  pass 
yet  before  the  days  of  creation. 

Although  many  of  the  early  Christian 
theologians  and  philosophers  were 
little  disposed  to  raise  objections 
against  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  yet 
they  felt  themselves  embarrassed  by 
theshortdurationof  time  which  passed 
between    the    deluge    of   Noah    and 


the  period  assigned  to  the  creation  ot 
the  world.  Still  they  could  not  accept 
the  fabulous  stories  adduced  by  ancient 
writers,  who  mentioned  mythological 
traditions  of  Tridians,  Centaurs,  etc., 
before  the  creation  of  the  human  race. 
Still  among  these  traditions  there  is  a 
source  of  evidence  pointing  back  to  a 
period  of  antiquity  too  remote  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  short  chronology 
of  Usher  and  Petrie.  Of  course  it  is 
now  the  almost  universal  accord  of 
Christian  theologians  that  long  periods 
of  time  must  have  elapsed  prior  to 
sacred  history. 

In  1687  the  learned  Jesuit,  P. 
Pezron,  wrote:  *'The  antiquity  of  the 
times  is  a  good  deal  greater  as  one  be- 
lieves to-day. ' '  He  defended  this  new 
hypothesis  against  the  attacks  ol 
Martianay  and  Leguien  with  great 
learning  and  skill,  though  at  that  early 
day  it  was  conflicting  with  the  general 
opinion  ot  the  fathers  and  early  Chribt- 
ian  philosophers  and  scientists,  who 
counted  about  4,000  years  until  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  This  chron- 
ology was  based  on  the  historic  records 
of  the  Chaldeans.  Egyptians,  and 
Chinese,  though  differing  from  the 
actual  Hebrew  text. 

Thirty-two  years  after,  another 
eminent  Jesuit,  P.  Tournemine,  spoke 
in  the  same  sense:  "The  Jewish  cal- 
culation appeared  to  me  always  too 
short  and  little  in  agreement  with  cer- 
tain monuments  of  history,  especially 
what  concerns  the  epoch  which  fol- 
lowed the  deluge.  It  takes  off  to  the 
chronologists  several  necessary  cen- 
turies for  the  agreement  of  the  profane 
history  with  the  sacred  history.'* 
When  one  perceives  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  that  the  com- 
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mon  chronology,  placing  the  origin  of 
the  world  in  the  year  4004  B.  C. ,  was 
too  circumscribed  for  the  developing 
knowledge  of  the  times,  he  beholds  it 
still  more  in  our  own  days — when  the 
natural  sciences  have  cleared  away 
many  of  the  doubts,  errors,  and  my- 
steries of  the  past,  and  show  the  sub- 
lime beauty,  grandeur,  and  perfection 
of  God*  s  works.  They  carry  us  be- 
yond the  time  when  there  was  no  sun, 
no  moon,  no  stars  to  shed  light  on  a 
new-made  world.  Verily,  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  words: 

"More  things  are  wrought  .  .  . 
Than  this  world  dreams  of." 

Science  is  the  great  light  which  en- 
ables us  to  see  countless  beauties  in 
the  visible  creation  where  before  we 
could  only  see  with  the  dim  organs  of 
the  senses.  Still,  science  has  its 
legitimate  sphere,  and  must  not  enter 
the  domain  ol  theology  and  dogmatize. 
Its  proofs  must  support  its  conclusions; 
but  in  its  terminology  it  must  maintain 
exactness  of  definition.  One  does  not 
ask  himself  to-day,  like  Pezron  and 
Tournemine,  whether  we  should  not 
substitute  the  chronology  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  to  the  more  short  one  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Vulgate.  The  longest  is 
too  short  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of 
the  geologist;  and  yet  there  is,  at 
times,  a  recklessness  about  some 
geologists  who  demand  improbable 
periods  of  time.  A  thousand  years 
is  to  the  geologist  the  same  as  a 
day  is  to  the  historian  or  journalis.. 
And  while  we  are  willing  to  concede 
thousands — yea,  millions — of  years  to 
them,  we  expect  at  the  same  time  that 
geology  will  be  in  harmony  with  other 
natural  sciences. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  issue  be. 
tween  natural  science  and  revelation, 
which  if  viewed  in  proper  light,  will 
harmonize  both,  for  there  cannot  be 


any  conflict  between  them,  if  one 
understands  the  other.  First,  we  are 
to  distinguish  between  the  antiquity  of 
the  world  and  the  age  of  man.  because 
these  are  two  different  things  altogether 
in  their  relation  to  Scripture — the  earth 
having  been  created  a  long  time  before 
the  first  man.  Thus  we  see  that  Scrip- 
ture does  not  teach  us  anything  about 
the  epoch  when  the  universe  was  form- 
ed, nor  does  it  appear  to  contain  a 
theory  ot  creation .  1 1  asserts  creation, 
providence,  and  fatherhood,  but  how 
matter  was  created,  and  how  after  its 
creation  the  divine  agency  was  cor- 
rolated  to  it  in  producing  new  forms  of 
life  and  beauty.  Genesis  does  not  de- 
clare. 

The  views  expressed  by  those  ad- 
vanced minds  in  past  centuries  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  development  of 
geology.  It  is  no  more  a  question  of 
doubt  about  our  planet  being  very 
ancient.  The  more  accredited  systems 
on  the  formation  of  our  globe  require 
almost  countless  periods  of  time,  but 
for  the  present  will  content  ourselves 
to  the  scrutiny  ol  geology  and  its  most 
certain  conclusions.  Half  a  cenlur)' 
ago,  when  the  science  of  geology  was 
in  its  infancy,  a  cry  of  alarm  was  heard 
throughout  Europe,  that  the  new 
science  was  an  attack  on  Genesis. 
The  learned  were  soon  able  to  recon- 
cile these  misgivings,  and  now  it  is 
largely  a  Christian  science. 

Our  ideas  as  to  the  method  in  which 
the  strata  took  place  in  the  early  forma- 
tion of  the  earth  may  differ,  but  as  to 
the  estimate  of  time  we  must  all  agree 
to  long  periods.  Geologists  are  luiani- 
mous,  with  a  few  unimportant  ex 
ceptions,  in  saying  that  a  very  long 
time  must  have  elapsed  before  all  the 
strata,  many  of  which  are  in  places 
several  thousand  feet  thick,  attained 
their   present  form.     G.  Bischof  cal- 
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culates  the  duration  of  time  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  earth  at  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  millions  of  years,  and 
Pfaff  thinks  it  likely  that  the  solidify- 
ing^ of  the  earth* s  crust  took  no  less 
than  twenty  millions  of  years,  and  not 
more  than  four  hundred  millions  of 
years  ago.  The  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  beginning  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous Age — which  constitutes  only 
one  of  the  divisions  oi  the  Paleozic 
period — and  the  recent  period,  is  sup- 
posed by  Arago  to  have  been  three 
hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  six 
hundred  years.  G.  Bischof  estimates 
it  at  one  million  three  hundred  thous- 
and in  one  passage,  and  in  another 
says  it  may  have  been  nine  million 
years. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  space,  we  can 
adduce  only  one  illustration  in  this 
article  to  show  what  a  *  *long  period'  * 
means.  In  order  to  form  the  Saar- 
bruck  coal  beds,  which  are  four  hun- 
dred feet  thick,  a  mountain  oi  wood 
two  thousand  four  hundred  feet  high 
would  have  been  needed,  supposing 
them  to  have  been  formed  of  vegetable 
matter.  Now  we  know  that  our  forests 
hardly  produce  a  layer  ol  wood  two 
inches  thick  in  a  hundred  years;  there- 
fore, a  mass  of  wood  such  as  we  men- 
tioned would  take  at  least  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  years  to  grow 
and  a  corresponding  length  of  time  to 
form  into  coal.  This  calculation  is 
based  on  present  accretions  of  vege- 
table and  earth  matter  in  formations  of 
the  coal  measure.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  primeval  flora  grew  much 
quicker  than  it  does  at  present,  owing 
to  greater  heat  and  moisture  during 
the  Carboniferous  Age;  but  the  inter- 
mediate strata  in  which  the  coal  is  im- 
bedded must  also  be  taken  into  account. 
Herodotus  had  heard  from  the 
Egyptain  priests  that  the  mud  beds  of 


the  Nile  which  formed  below  Memphis, 
hardly  increased  a  yard  in  a  hundred 
years.  Recent  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  increase  is  only  from 
three  to  four  inches.  Now  as  the  bed 
of  the  coal-slate  clay  is  one  of  the 
finest  mud  deposits  known,  the  deposit 
of  this  stratum  seems  to  require  periods 
of  time  which  are  amazingly  great  to 
calculate. 

In  the  great  coal-pits  ot  Wales,  for 
example,  they  find  in  a  depth  of  nearly 
eleven  thousand  feet,  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  distinct  beds  of  coal,  the  one 
surmounting  the  other,  and  inter- 
mingled with  layers  of  clay  several  feet 
thick.  Now  every  one  of  these  beds 
represents  an  old  forest,  which  had  to 
grow,  vegetate,  and  perish  in  the  place; 
or,  at  least,  an  enormous  and  various 
mass  of  floating  wood  must  have  been 
transported  from  a  distance  by  the 
action  of  the  courses  of  the  water  and 
deposited  at  the  mouth  of  rivers  or 
lakes.  During  these  successive  sub- 
mersions, the  gigantic  ichthyosau ruses, 
as  also  their  marine  companions, 
sported  in  the  waters  which  rolled  over 
th^  plains  and  mountains,  and,  when 
they  had  subsided,  the  monsters  were 
buried  in  the  deep  clayof the  countries 
of  Oxford,  Warwick,  and  Dorset. 
Joseph  Wallace. 


A  PROMINENT  mole  may  be  readily 
removed  by  tying  round  it  a  thread  of 
white  silk.  The  circulation  which  sup- 
plies the  protuberance  with  vitality, 
is  thus  cut  off,  and  the  mole  dies  from 
lack  of  sustenance.  It  drops  off  at  the 
end  of  a  few  days  and  leaves  behind 
only  a  tiny  mark  that  is  hardly  percep- 
tible. It  may  be  possible  thiit  you 
cannot  do  this  tying  for  yourself,  but  a 
physician  can  do  it  for  you. 
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Prom  the  Popular  Science  Ntws, 

THE  IND  U^ELLING  SPIRITS  OF  MAN. 


The  Navajo  believes  that  there  are 
three  entities  in  man:  (i)  The  corporeal 
man;  (2)  his  soul,  the  vehicle  of  inde- 
pendent personal  existence,  which,  at 
the  death  of  the  body,  survives  and 
continues  its  career  in  the  land  of 
spirits;  (3)  his  spiritual,  which  Dr 
Matthews  terms  his  * 'third  element." 
The  Tshi- speaking  negroes  of  the  Gold 
Coast — that  is,  the  Ashantis,  Fantis, 
Wassaws,  Gamans,  and  several  other 
tribes — believe  similarly  in  three  en- 
tities: (i)  the  corporeal  man;  (2)  his 
soul,  or  ghost;  (3)  the  indwelling  spirit 
of  the  living  man,  which  they  term  his 
kra. 

Now.  though  the  kra  has  frequently 
been  confounded  with  the  soul  or 
ghost,  it  is  essentially  distinct.  The 
soul  or  ghust  only  comes  into  being 
when  the  corporeal  man  ceases  to 
exist,  and  so  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  latter  deprived  of  his  material 
body;  but  the  kra^  the  Tshi-speaking 
negro  believes,  existed  independently 
of  the  soul  or  ghost.  A  kra  may  have, 
and  almost  always  has,  been  a  kra  in 
the  bodies  of  other  men  since  deceased, 
and,  at  the  death  of  the  individual 
whose  body  he  is  now  tenanting,  will 
seek  to  enter  the  body  of  tome  new- 
born human  being.  Failing  this,  it 
enters  the  body  of  an  animal,  and,  if 
unable  to  enter  the  body  either  of  a 
human  being  or  of  an  animal,  it  be- 
comes a  sisa,  a  kra  without  a  tenement, 
and  wanders  about  the  earth,  causing 
sickness   to  mankind. 

The  ghost  or  soul,  which,  at  the 
death  of  the  corporeal  man,  proceeds 
to  Dead- land,  and  there  continues  the 
former  vocations  of  the  man,  and  for 
whose  service  in  Dead-land  slaves  and 
wives  are  sacrificed,  and  arms,  imple- 


ments, and  clothing  buried  with  the 
corpse,  is  the  vehicle  of  individual 
personal  existence,  the  true  soul;  and 
the  kray  whose  connection  with  the 
man  commences  with  the  birth  and 
terminates  at  his  death,  is  something 
quite  difTerent.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  kra  and  the  soul  is  also  well 
shown  by  the  different  results  which 
ensue  when  they  quit  the  body.  The 
kra  can  and  does  quit  the  body  at 
will.  Usually  it  does  so  only  during 
the  sleep  of  the  man,  who  is  uncon- 
scious of  its  departure,  and  its  adven- 
tures are  the  occurrences  of  which  the 
man  dreams.  If  it  should  leave  while 
the  man  is  awake,  the  latter  is  only 
made  conscious  of  it,  if  at  all,  by  a 
yawn,  a  sneeze,  a  shudder,  or  some 
such  slight  convulsion,  which  indicates 
to  him  that  his  kra  is  going  out  In 
any  case,  whether  sleeping  or  waking, 
he  suffers  no  pain,  feels  no  incon- 
venience, and  is  subject  to  no  apparent 
change  consequent  on  the  departure  of 
his  kra. 

The  absence  of  the  kra  is,  however, 
dangerous,  as  it  affords  an  opportunity 
for  a  sisa,  or  kra  without  a  tenement, 
to  enter  the  vacant  body,  for  which 
the  insisa  are  believed  to  be  alwayson 
the  lookout.  The  man  is  not  con- 
scious of  the  entry  of  the  sisa,  and 
nothing  happens  until  the  kra  returns 
and  attempts  to  ejeft  the  intruder, 
when  the  effeft  of  the  internal  struggle 
is  to  throw  the  man  into  convulsions. 
In  this  manner  the  West  African  ne- 
groes seek  to  account  for  epileptic  and 
similar  seizures;  they  are  what  used  to 
be  termed  cases  of  **possession,**  but 
they  are  not  diredly  attributable  to  the 
departure  of  the  kra,  per  se.  When, 
however,  the  soul  quits  the  body,  the 
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latter  fells  at  once  into  a  motionless 
and  lifeless  condition.  Sometimes, 
thoug:h  but  rarely,  the  soul  returns, 
and  then  the  man  has  been  in  a  swoon 
or  trance;  more  frequently  it  does  not 
return,  and  then  the  man  is  dead.  It 
is  in  the  hope  that  the  soul  may  return 
that  appeals  to  the  dead  to  come  back 
are  always  made,  and  that  the  corpse 
is  kept  until  the  signs  of  corruption 
show  that  the  soul  has  gone  forever. 
The  difference,  then,  between  the 
results  of  departure  is  clear.  When 
the  kra  departs,  there  is  no  direct  and 
immediate  result,  though  the  depart- 
ure may  lead  to  "possession,**  but 
when  the  soul  departs,  the  direct  and 
immediate  result  is  suspended  anima- 
tion or  death.  The  Ewi-speaking 
peoples  ol  the  Slava  Coast — the 
Awunas,  Krepis,  Dahomis,  Mahis,  etc. 
—hold  exactly  similar  views;  the  third 
element,  or  indwelling  f-pirit  of  man, 
being  by  them  termed  a  luivo.  The 
Ga-speaking  peoples  of  the  eastern 
districts  of  the  Gold  Coast  have 
modified  the  moreorij>inal  conception, 
and  believe  that  each  individual  has 
two  kla  (the  Ga  term  for  kra),  a  male 
and  a  female,  the  former  being  of  a  bad 
disposition,  and  the  latter  of  a  good. 
The  negroes   ol  the  Gold  and  Slave 


Coasts,  like  every  other  people  low 
in  the  stage  of  civilization,  believe 
that  inanimate,  as  well  as  animate, 
objects  have  souls  or  ghosts — a  belief 
which  is  proved  by  the  practice  ol 
burying  arms,  implements,  utensils, 
etc.  for  the  use  of  the  dead  in  Dead- 
land.  The  soul  or  gho.>t  o!  the  dead 
hunter  goes  to  Dead  land,  and  there 
continues  the  former  pursuit  of  the 
man,  using  the  souls  or  ghosts  of  the 
weapons  buried  with  him;  but  the 
negroes  have  gone  beyond  this,  and, 
just  as  they  believe  man  to  possess  a 
third  element,  or  indwtliing  spirit,  so 
do  they  believe  that  every  natural 
object,  everything  not  made  by 
human  hands,  has,  in  addition  to  its 
soul  or  ghost,  a  third  element  or  spirit- 
ual individuality.  They  hold  that  just 
as,  when  the  man  dies,  the  kra  of  the 
man  enters  a  new  born  child,  and  the 
soul,  or  ghost- man,  goes  to  Dead-land; 
so,  when  the  tree  dies,  the  kra,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  trees  enters  a  seedling, 
and  the  ghost  tree  goes  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  shadowy  forest  in  Dead- 
land.  And  it  is  these  animating  or 
spiritual  tenants  of  natural  objects  and 
natural  features  that  the  negro  fears, 
and  consequently  worships. 

Maj.  a.  B.  Ellis. 


WE    WANDER  BACK  TO  HOME. 


Thr  world's  wide  path  a  shining  way 

May  open  as  we  go, 
With  picture,  scene,  and  colors  gay, 

From  fickle  fancy's  flow; 
Bui  as  from  ways,  once  grand  and  cheer 

There  fades  each  brilliant  chrome, 
The  eyes  afar  through  filmy  tear. 

Will  wander  back  to  home. 

When  friendships  wane— once  real  and  true- 

And  coldly  glimmer  where 
The  skits  have  lost  their  deepest  blue 

To  bring  chill  shadows  there; 


One  glintine  gleam  of  sunshine,  then. 

Athwart  the  sullen  gloom, 
Will  flash  bright  rays  from  childhood  when 

Hearts  wander  back  to  home. 

Tho'  all  the  world  should  kindly  greet 

Each  lootstep  as  we  stray, 
And  strew,  with  garlands  'neath  our  feet, 

The  path  'long  life's  highway; 
Yet  will  the  moments  brighter  seem, 

Where'er  we.  rambling,  roam, 
When  lost  in  mem'ry's  happy  dream 

We  wander  back  to  home. 
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RECENT  INVENTIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES, 


The  limit  of  human  invention  and 
progress  Is  not  yet  reached,  nor  is  the 
field  of  modem  discovery  entirely  ex- 
hausted. Every  year  tliat  rolls  round 
brings  to  light  a  number  of  discoveries 
and  inventions  that  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  mankind  in  the  arts  of  civil- 
ization. 

THE  KINTOGRAPH. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  inventor  of 
the  phonograph,  the  telephone  and 
numerous  other  useful  contrivances, 
is  now  at  work  on  an  apparatus,  which 
is  a  more  wonderful  piece  of 
mechanicism  than  anything  he  has  yet 
contrived.  It  is  called  the  kinto- 
graph,  and  its  use  is  described  as 
follows  by  one  who  interviewed  the 
inventor  recently. 

The  kintograph  is  a  most  astonishing 
affair,  which,  while  extremely  simple, 
may  possibly  'become  a  wonderful 
adjunct  to  the  phonograph.  When 
it  is  completed,  and  Edison  is  perfectly 
convinced  that  it  is  now  merely  a 
question  ol  detail  and  experiment,  it 
will  be  possible  not  only  to  hear  the 
voice  of  a  person  coming  from  the 
telephone,  but  to  see  the  person's  face 
just  as  it  was  at  the  time  the  words 
were  spoken,  with  every  change  ol 
expression,  the  movement  of  the  lips, 
etc.  li  it  is  a  reproduction  ol  a  scene 
upon  the  stage,  the  picture  will  be 
seen,  the  actors  moving  about  and 
making  the  proper  gestures  as  they 
speak.     It  will  be  a  small  picture,  but 


it  will  be  perfectly  distinct;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  head  of  a  person  talking  to 
you  through  the  telephone,  it  will  be 
life-size  if  necessary.  The  mechanism 
by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  ex-, 
tremly  simple,  and  the  thmg  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  discovery  of  the 
instantaneous  process  of  photography, 
by  which  animals  in  motion  or  a  cannoo 
ball  flying  through  the  air  have  been 
photographed. 

THE    METAL  ALUMINUM, 

about  which  so  much  has  been  said 
recently,  and  which  has  been  predicted 
to  be  the  coming  metal  to  take  the 
place  of  iron  and  steel,  is  not  so  avail- 
able as  some  supposed.  Though  all 
that  has  been  claimed  for  it  regarding 
its  qualities  and  uses  is  true,  it  cannot 
be  produced  at  the  cost  anticipated. 
A  new  method  of  manufacture  has 
lately  been  discovered  by  which  it  is 
said  the  metal  can  be  furnished  for  two 
dollars  per  pound,  and  possibly 
cheaper;  but  even  at  this  price,  which 
is  much  lower  than  that  at  which  it 
could  be  obtained  formerly,  it  will  not 
take  the  place  ot  iron  only  for  a  com- 
paratively few  purposes. 

The  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put  arc 
quite  numerous,  being  light,  ductile, 
malleable,  tenacious,  and  homogenous 
ill  texture,  so  that  it  can  be  cast  in 
masses  without  a  flaw. 

It  is  used  chiefly  on  philosophical 
instruments  where  permanence,  light- 
ness, and  rigidity  are  needed.    For 
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the  same  reason,  it  is  beginning  to  re- 
place copper  in  making  scale-beams 
for  deKcate  balances,  being  only  about 
one-fottFth  as  heavy  as  copper,  and 
of  about  the  same  rigidity.  Small 
weights  are  also  made  of  it.  Ovnng 
to  its  permanence,  it  is  used  some- 
times for  cap-stones.  The  cap-stone 
of  the  Washington  Monument  is  of 
aluminum,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
lan^est  piece  in  existence. 

Ahmiinum  forms  a  number  of 
interesting  compounds.  It  readily 
unites  with  copper,  silver,  and  iron  to 
form  alloys.  It  may  be  melted  with 
lead,  however,  and  no  conbination 
will  take  place.  The  alloy  with  cop- 
per is  a  golden  yellow,  and  takes  a 
high  poUsh.  It  is  much  used  as 
jewelry,  being  the  best  imitation  of 
f|[old.  Aluminum  treated  with  sodic 
h3rdrate  gives  the  rough,  frosty  surface 
lately  so  popular  on  jewelry. 

The  latest  claim  made  in  favor  of 
aluminum  is  that  when  mixed  with 
iron  and  copper  it  forms  the  strongest 
metal  compound  known,  and  will  out- 
wear the  best  iron  or  steel  in  any  of 
the  uses  to  which  these  metals  are  put. 


Aluminum  is  by  no  means  a  scarce 
metal.  It  is  said  that  one  twelfth  of 
the  earth  is  composed  of  this  metal. 
The  difKculty  with  it  is  to  separate  it 
from  the  substances  and  minerals  with 
which  it  is  found. 

SMOKELESS    POWDER. 

It  appears  to  be  useless  for  mankind 
to  invent  more  effective  weapons  of 
destruction  for  carrying  on  war.  As 
soon  as  one  nation  procures  a  man-of- 
war  equipped  with  powerful  guns, 
another  is  ready  with  a  vessel  built 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  shots  fired 
from  such  guns,  and  so  it  goes. 

For  a  long  time  experiments  have 
been  made  to  produce  a  smokeless 
gunpowder.  Now  that  success  has 
been  achived  in  this,  a  Frenchman  has 
invented  a  smoke-bomb,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  fired  into  the  camp  of  an 
enemy  who  uses  smokeless  powder 
and  thus  obscure  his  vision.  The 
advantage  of  smokeless  powder  Is 
offset  by  the  smoke-bomb,  and  the 
method  of  warfare  is  none  the  better 
for  the  invention. 


POPULAR    MISCELLANY. 


INNOCENCE  PUNISHED. 

There  is  a  familiar  story  of  a  fox 
which,  having  killed  a  goose,  buried  it 
beneath  some  leaves  and  went  off  to 
invite  a  companion  to  share  his  feast. 
While  he  was  gone,  a  gentleman  who 
had  witnessed  these  proceedings,  took 
the  goooe  away  and  waited  to  see  what 
would  happen.  Pretty  soon  he  saw 
Reymard  returning,  another  fox  with 
him;  they  came  to  the  place  where  the 


goose  had  been  left,  but  no  goose  was 
there!  Fox  number  two,  thinking  he 
had  been  deceived,  gave  the  would-be 
host  a  sound  cuffing,  which  was  received 
without  a  protest.  An  English  gen- 
tleman relates  a  similar  anecdote  with 
a  tragic  ending. 

I  was  strolling  beside  a  brook,  when 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  some- 
thing floating  in  the  stream,  which 
proved  to  be  a  4^d  dqg.     There  was 
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nothing  so  very  unusual  in  the  sigfht 
of  a  dead  animal  in  either  brook  or 
pond,  but  there  was  a  peculiar  motion 
about  this  particular  carcass  which 
fixed  my  eye. 

As  I  stood  trying  to  account  for  it, 
an  enormous  rat  left  the  carcass  and 
made    off     down    the      watercourse. 

Knowing  something  of  the  habits  of 
rats,  I  suspected  that  this  old  fellow 
had  gone  to  summon  his  neig^hbors  to 
a  grand  repast,  and  I  determined  to 
interfere  a  little,  if  this  were  the  rodent's 
plan. 

Accordingly  I  cut  a  hooked  stick, 
make  my  way  from  stone  to  stone  to  the 
dead  dog,  hauled  him  up  high  and  dry 
on  the  bank  under  a  bush  and  waited. 

Scarcely  was  all  still  again,  when 
the  old  rat  returned,  and  in  his  train 
came  twenty- four  more  rats  straight 
to  the  spot  where  the  dog  had  been. 

Had  I  foreseen  the  consequences  of 
my  meddling,  it  had  been  there  still. 

No  sooner  did  the  unlucky  old  fellow 
find  the  treasure  trove  gone,  than  he 
uttered  a  mo^^t  piteous  scream,  and 
darted  up  the  brook  like  an  arrow. 

Such  an  excited  angry  squealing  as 
those  twenty-four  rats  set  up!  Before 
their  deceiver  had  gone  twenty  yards 
they  overtook  him,  and  forthwith  slew 
and  devoured  him.  The  death  of  a 
rat  more  or  less  does  not  matter,  but 
I  confess  that  I  felt  a  sharp  twinge  of 
conscienec  at  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ment. 

A  BRAVE  BABY. 

Aplucky  four- year-old  baby  lives 
in  Oskaloosa,  la.  It  is  the  child  of 
Mrs.  Wilson,  and.  while  playing 
about  the  mouth  of  a  deep  well  covered 
by  loose  boards,  fell  in.  The  well  is 
thirty  feet  deep  and  contained  ten  feet 
ol  water  at  the  time.  The  mother  saw 
the  child  fell,  and;  frantically  grabbing 


a  clothes-line,  lowered  it  into  the  wclL 
The  child  grasped  the  line,  but  of 
course  could  not  hold  on  tight  enough 
to  be  drawn  out,  so  the  mother  tied 
her  end  above. 

'*  Will  pet  hold  on  tight  till  mamma 
runs  for  papa?"  trembhngly  cried  the 
mother  to  the  little  one. 

'*  Ess,"  came  a  brave  little  sob  from 
below. 

The  mother  hurried  away  and  soon 
returned  with  the  father  and  several 
other  men,  who,  after  much  difficulty, 
rescued  the  child  from  its  chilly  bath. 

The  little  one  was  almost  unconscious 
from  cold  when  taken  out,  but  had 
bravely  clung  to  the  clothes-line  all 
the  time,  holding  its  head  above  water. 

The  happy  mother  hugged  her 
rescued  one  and  wept  for  joy,  while 
the  assembled  crowd  threw  up  their 
hats  and  cheered  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  baby's  grit. 

OUTWITTING    A     CUSTOMS    OFFICER. 

The  famous  Hungarian,  Count 
Zichy,  who  lived  on  a  princely  income 
in  Vienna,  was,  in  his  younger  days, 
well  known  all  over  Europe  on  account 
of  the  bets  he  made  and  generally 
won.  Once,  when  there  was  a  heavy 
duty  imposed  on  every  head  of  cattle 
entering  the  Austrian  capital,  he  made 
a  bet  that  he  would  carry  a  lamb  duty- 
free through  the  gate  of  Vienna,  and 
that  the  gate-keeper,  who  acts  as 
imperial  officer,  adjusting  and  re- 
ceiving the  duty,  would  be  glad  to  let 
him  pass. 

Next  morning,  the  count,  disguised 
in  the  clothes  of  a  butcher,  his  butcher- 
knife  in  his  hand,  his  shirt  sleeves 
rolled  up,  and  carrying  a  heavy  sack 
on  his  shoulder,  made  his  way  to  one 
of  the  fashionable  gates  of  Vienna. 
But  the  watchful  officer  soon  espied 
him. 
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*'What  have  you  in  that  sack, 
feUow?" 

'•A  dog,  sir." 

"A  dog?  Dog  yourself!  Down  with 
that  sack!  I  know  fellows  like  you 
sometimes  carry  dogs  in  sacks  through 
the  gates,  and  sell  them  for  mutton  in 
town      Down  with  your  sack!*' 

'*But  it's  nothing  but  a  dog,  and  a 
bad  dog,  too.     I  will — " 

'  'Never  mind  what  you  will.  Down 
with  your  sack!" 

The  officer  pulled  the  sack  from  the 
supposed  butcher's  shoulder,  cut  the 
string,  and  sure  enough,  out  jumped 
one  of  the  biggest  dogs  in  Vienna. 
The  dog  rushed  against  the  faithful 
government  servant,  landed  him 
several  steps  away  in  the  gutter,  and 
then  left  for  parts  unknown.  After 
him  went  the  young  butcher,  shaking 
his  big  knife  before  the  eyes  of  the 
frightened    officer,    and    exclaiming, 

*i'll  settle  you  after  I  catch  that 
dog!" 

About  two  hours  afterward,  the  face 
of  the  butcher  again  appeared  before 
the  raised  window  of  the  gate-office. 

**I  have  just  caught  that  dog  again. 
Would  you  like  to  look  at  him?" 

* 'Get  away!  Get  out,  you  and  your 
infernal  dog!"  And  with  a  crash  the 
window  went  down,  and  the  smiling 
butcher  entered  Vienna. 

But  no  dog  was  that  time  in  his 
sack,  but  the  fattest  lamb  that  could 
be  found  in  the  suburbs  of  the  capital. 

TEA  DRUNKARDS. 

*  One  word  seem  necessary  in  regard 
to  tea- drunkards.  Their  number  is 
lejjii  n;  they  are  of  both  sexes,  but 
more  of  women  than  men.  Instead 
of  using  tea  in  moderation  or  as  an 
occasional  beverage,  they  swill  it  down 
three  or  more  time  a  day,  in  quantities 
that    are   incompatible    with    health. 


They  are  as  much  slaves  to  the 
teapot  as  the  drunkard  is  to  his  bottle. 
They  are  tea-drunkards.  Tea,  in 
anything  but  great  moderation,  is  a 
poison  capable  of  ruining  the  stomach, 
enfeebling  and  disordering  the  heart's 
adion,  shattering  the  nerves,  and 
ruining  the  health  and  happiness  oi 
the  victim.  A  tea-drunkard  may  be 
defined  as  one  who  drinks  strong  tea 
several  times  a  day,  who  depends  on  it 
instead  ot  food  and  rest  for  strength, 
and  who  cannot  go  without  it,  without 
bringing;  on  distressing  symptoms. 

INSOMNIA. 

Are  you  affliAed    with  insomnia  ? 

Perhaps  you  have  too  much  time 
for  sleep.  Perhaps  you  depend  too 
much  on  sleep  for  rest  and  recupera- 
tion. For  sleep  is  not  the  sole  rest  of 
used-up  nerves.  Sociability,  congen- 
iality and  the  enjoyment  ol  good 
company  rest  the  body  quite  as  much 
as  sleep.  The  dreary  monotony  of 
life  in  many  a  household,  involving 
this  tumbling  into  bed  with  the  mechan- 
ical regularity  of  a  machine  at  nine 
or  ten  o'  clock  in  the  evening,  does 
not  always  rest  weary  bodies.  *  *Early 
to  bed  and  early  to  rise"  does  not 
always  make  a  man  healthy,  wealthy 
or  wise.  Numbers  of  organizations 
are  only  capable  of  five  or  six  hours 
sleep  at  a  time,  and  their  early  lying 
down  to  rest  is  often  succeeded  by  an 
early  waking  up  and  a  consequent 
restless  tossing  for  hours  preceding 
daybreak.  The  practicers  of  punftu- 
ality  are  often  surprised  after  breaking 
their  own  cast-iron  rules,  and  passing 
two  or  three  later  hours  of  mirth  and 
jollity  past  their  usual  bed  time,  to  find 
themselves  even  more  refreshed  in  the 
morning  than  usual.  The  relaxation 
or  sociability  has  rested  them  more 
than  would  sleep  or  an  attenipt  to  sleep. 
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But  these  are  conditions  not  so  easily 
reached  in  the  average  family.  In 
bshionable  life  we  have  a  formal, 
exhairadng  and  mechanical  evening  of 
more  or  less  dissipation.  On  the  other 
hand  the  evenings  of  great  numbers  of 
families  are   monotonous    humdrum. 

They  involve  the  assemblage  of  the 
same  people,  the  same  surroundings, 
the  same  pater&milias  yawning  over 
his  paper,  and  the  same  querulous 
mamma  overladen  with  fisimily  cares. 

Fresh  people  with  fresh  thought,  fresh 
atmosphere,  anything  to  stir  up  and 
agitate  the  pool  of  domestic  stagnation, 
are  sadly  needed  and  sadly  scarce. 
There  needs  to  be  also  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  such  fresh  people  to  bring 
about  these  results.  The  world  is  full  of 
men  and  women,  and  in  a  better  regu- 
lated life  it  would  be  the  business  after 
the  day's  work  was  done  to  entertain 
each  other,  and  give  each  other  fresh 
life.  As  it  is  now,  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  our  households  are  little 
better  than  cells  tor  the  incarceration 
of  each  family.  Thousands  are  thus 
worn  out  prematurely  from  utter  lack 
of  domestic  recreation.  There  might 
be  written  over  the  graves  of  hundreds 
of  thousands,  **  Bored  to  death  by  the 
stagnation  ot  domestic  life." 

TOBACCO. 

The  amount  of  tobacco  annually 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated by  an  apparently  competent 
authority    at     310,000,000     pounds. 

Seventy  million  pounds  are  utilized 
in  the  production  of  domestic  cigars, 
222,000,000  pounds  of  chewing  and 
smoking  tobocco  are  consumed; 
8,000,000  pounds  are  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  snuf!";  6,000,000  pounds  are 
required  in  the  produiSlion  of  cigarettes; 
and  4,000,000  pounds  of  cigars  are  im- 
ported.    This  would  make  an  average 


annual  coosumpdon  of  five  pounds  for 
every  person  in  the  country.  But  m 
not  more  than  one-fifth  of  our  popula- 
tion use  tobacco,  it  follows  that  those 
who  do,  consume,  on  as  average, 
twenty-five  pounds  each  per  anman. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  diis 
article  should  be  des^^fiated  a  luxury 
or  a  necessity.  In  speaking  of  the 
cost  of  the  tobacco  habit,  an  excfaaage 
sa3rs:  If  the  tobacco  users  of  the 
United  States  would  abstain  for  a 
period  of  two  years  from  the  chewing, 
smoking,  and  snuff-taking  habk,  and 
place  the  money  they  would  spend 
for  tobacco  in  that  period  in  a  common 
fund  there  Would  be  enough  money  in 
the  fund  to  almost  wipe  out  the  entire 
national  debt,  and  five  years  abstain- 
ing would  give  the  head  of  each£unily 
in  the  United  States  enough  money  «> 
invest  in  an  e^hty  acre  homestead 
farm  in  the  far  Western  States  aid 
Territories;  or  it  would  give  us  a 
navy  of  fifty  first- class  war  ve»els, 
fully  equipped,  and  create  a  ftmd  that 
would  man  and  maintain  them  and 
the  Navy  Department  for  a  period  of 
at  least  twenty- five  years. 

It  can  thus  be  seen  what  is  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  tobacco  trade  of  the 
United  States,  and  what  a  mubitsde 
of  devotees  are  willing  to  pay  ansnaly 
for  a  bad  habit  which  gives  diem  so 
much  consolation  and  oomtortf  if  nodi- 
ing  else. 

PROGRESS. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  Stir  has  been 
created  all  over  the  country  by  the 
publication  of  a  book  called  ''Look- 
ing Backward."  It  treats  of  a  sup- 
pased  condition  of  society  in  the  year 
2000.  Many  have  been  condemniogit 
as  chimerical,  asserting  that  the  cen- 
tury allotted  is  not  sufficient  for  ao 
radical  a  chai^re.    If   those  irho  so 
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criticize  would  but  look  biukward  for 
a  hundred  years,  and  mark  the  mar- 
vdous  changes  the  century  has  made 
in  die  condition  of  this  country,  in  every 
department  of  life — domestic,  social, 
medianical,  political,  religious — if  they 
would  note  what  advance  we  have 
made  in  literature  and  in  science,  how 
steam  and  electricity  are  now  doing 
the  work  of  millions  of  men,  how  we 
can  converse  with  a  man  nearly  a  thou- 
sand miles  off.  or  cross  the  Atlantic  in 
less  than  six  da3rs;  if  Aey  will  exam- 
ine the  homes  of  our  artizans  and 
mechanics,  with  their  papered  walls 
and  carpeted  floors,  artistic  glass  and 


and  all  the  aids  to  comfort  and  hap- 
piness with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
and  then  compare  all  these  with  the 
rough  log  cabin  or  board  shanty,  the 
smoky  wood  fire,  the  bare  or  dirt  floor, 
the  wooden  platter  and  bare  walls,  the 
homespun  clothes,  tlie  absence  o\  all 
means  ol  travel  save  that  afforded  by 
the  horse  and  lumbering  wagon; — if 
they  would  study  all  this,  noting  care- 
fully the  improvement  in  th#*  physical 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  masses 
we  think  they  would  find  leu*  greater 
changes  accomplished  than  would  be 
involved  ia  the  industrial  revolution 
pictured  by  Mr.  Bellamy. 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


March  i.  two  hundred  lives  are  lost  in 
the  wreck  of  the  British  steamer  Quetta^  from 
Queensland  for  London,  which  strikes  a  rock 
rathe  Torres  Straits. 

March  3,  the  rumor  of  a  fight  t)etween  a 
French  force  and  the  King  of  Dahomey's  men 
is  confirmed;  it  is  said  that  France  will  annex 
Dthoiaey. 

March  5,  Abraham  Lincoln,  son  of  the 
American  Minister  at  London,  dies  in  London. 

March  6.  a  gale  with  snow  rages  over  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States.  The  French  and 
I>aliomans  fight  another  battle  in  Africa,  the 
natives  being  t^aten  with  heavy  loss. 

March  7,  six  persons  are  killed  and 
fifteen  severely  hurt  in  an  accident  on  the 
Lake  Shore  Railroad  at  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

March  9,  the  sonreyors  who  examined  the 
Colorado  River  cafion  report  rich  discoveries 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  c jal  and  salt.  Two 
thoBsand  SodaHsts  in  London  protest  in  pub- 
lic meeting  against  the  Siberian  outrages. 

March  10,  the  sub-committee  of  the  House 
World's  Fair  committee  has  voted  in  favor  of 
postponing  the  grertt  exhibition  until  1893. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-six  lives  are  reported 
lost  by  a  colHery  disaster  in  Wales. 

March  13,  the  presidental  campaign  in 
Peru  has  resulted  in  some  bloody  collisions 
between  the  factions,  and  one  massacre  by 


Indians.    A  strike  of  -050,000  miners  is  threat- 
ened in  England. 

March  15.  a  revolt  against  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  has  been  quelled,  and  several  of 
the  rebels  have  been  beheaded.  A  French 
garrison  in  Africa  is  besieged  by  30,000 
Dahomans. 

March  16,  Gabriel,  the  famous  Mission 
Indian,  dies  at  Salinas,  Monterey  County, 
California,  at  the  age  of  151  years. 

March  17,  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  Her- 
bert Bismarck  have  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions to  Emperor  William,  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Chancellor  has    been  accepted. 

March  19,  General  von  Capri vi  is  ap- 
pointed by  Emperor  William  to  succeed 
Prince  Bismarck  as  Chancellor  ofthe  German 
Empire.  The  miners*  strike  in  Great  Britain 
has  caused  an  alarming  scarcity  of  coal. 

March  27,  tornadoes  in  several  parts  of 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Tennessee 
cause  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  One  of 
them  strilces  Louisville  and  demolishes  nearly 
all  the  buildings  within  a  track  five  blocks 
wide  and  three  miles  long,  causing  a  loss  of 
about  one  hundred  lives,  millions  of  property, 
and  injuring  a  great  many  persons. 

March  89.  ten  thousand  London  shoe- 
makers and  40,000  factory  hands  in  Spain 
have  gone  on  strike. 
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In  a  driving  storm  the  clouds  do  not  hold 
the  rains. 

It  BBCOMB8  second  nature  for  an  armless 
man  to  do  things  in  an  off-hand  way. 

A  PORTUNB  lies  waiting  for  the  man  who 
will  invent  a  kind  of  artificial  blush  that  will 
come  and  goat  the  fair  wearer's  will. 

Whether  buttermilk  be  good  for  babies  or 
not,  we  may  be  sure  that  if  a  baby  has  a  right 
kind  of  mother  it  will  not  want  any  but-her- 
milk. 

Instead  of  calling  it  mince  pie,  the  know- 
ing ones  now  style  it  menagerie  pie.  This  is 
because  traces  of  several  different  animals 
have  been  found  in  the  same  pie. 

**WiLLiB,**  said  a  lawyer  to  his  son,  "did  I 
hear  you  swearing  this  afternoon?*'  *'No, 
father,  I  may  have  been  affirming  with  unnec- 
essary emphasia,  but  I  wasn't  swearing." 

•*I  HEAR,"  remarked  Gilroy  to  a  friend, 
"that  you  received  an  oration  at  your  lecture 
the  other  night."  "Yes,"  replied  the  lecturer. 
*'I  did  receive  an  ovation,  but  some  of  the  ova 
were  very  stale." 

Radclippe  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion  a 
miserly  man  tried  to  steal  his  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  case.  "What  shall  I  do  ?" 
said  the  inquirer.  "Why  sir.  I  should  advise 
you  to  take  advice." 

Patient  (who  has  been  informed  her  case 
is  critical) — "Doctor,  does  the  hair  grow  after 
death?"  Doctor:— "I  believe  it  does." 
Patient: — "Thank  goodness!  I  shall  look  as 
well  as  the  Smith  girls.  Judgment  Day." 

First  Sweet  Girl:  "Oh,  you  should  dance 
Strauss'  new  minuet  waltz;  it's  perleAly 
lovely!"  Second  Sweet  Girl:  "I  hate  those 
pokey  old  minuet  figures."  F.  S.  G.:  "Oh, 
it  isn't  like  the  old  minuet  at  all.  It's  too 
lovely  for  anything!  You  waltz  awhile,  and 
then  the  music  changes  and  you  go  off  in  a 
corner  and  hug." 

"You  look  tired.  Miss  Golightly."  "Do  I? 
Getting  old,  I  suppose.  You  know  the  say- 
ing. 'A  man's  as  old  as  he  feels,  and  a  woman's 
asoldas  she  looks.'  "  "Well,  I'm  sure  the 
saying  does  not  hold  good  in  your  case." 
(And  then  he  smiled  his  killing  smile,  as  who 
should  say,  "I  have  fetched  her  !"  but  she 
withered  him  with  a  glance,  and  the  conversa- 
tion suddenly  flagged.) 


A  woman's  beauty  may  be  all  in  her  eye, 
but  it  is  there  just  the  same 

Henry  VIII.  differed  from  other  men  as  a 
suitor.  He  married  his  wives  and  axed  them 
afterwards. 

Doctor: — "Are  you  feeling  very  ill?  Let  me 
see  your  tongue,  please  "  Patient:— "It's  no 
use.  doctor;  no  tongue  can  tell  how  bad  I 
feel." 

A  NEWSPAPER  poet  demands  to  know, 
"  where  are  the  girls  of  the  past?"  Bring' 
ing  up  the  girls  of  the  /uture,  don't  you 
think? 

A  BALD-HEADED  man  who  had  heard  that 
thb  hairs  of  a  man's  head  are  numbertd. 
wants  to  know  if  there  is  not  some  place  where 
he  can  obtain  the  back  numbers. 

It  seems  strange  that  venders  of  patent- 
medicines  can  show  so  few  rather  than  so 
many  "unsolicited  testimonials,"  and  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for  it  by  the  faA  that  dead 
men  tell  no  tales. 

"Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can 
do  to-day"  is  a  beautiful  motto;  but  it  doesn't 
fall  like  a  benediction  on  the  heart  of  the 
little  boy  who  is  on  his  way  to  the  dentist's  to 
have  an  aching  tooth  extracted. 

"Amanda."  said  her  mother,  sharply,  "1 
heard  that  young  man  kiss  you  as  he  said 
good  night  I  want  to  know  what  he  does  for 
a  living?"  "He  is  a  disciple  of  Osculapias, 
mamma,"  replied  Amanda,  demurely. 

Little  BROTHER:"Can't  you  walk  straight, 
Mr.  Mangle?"  Mr  Mangle:  "O! course  lean. 
Why  do  you  ask?"  Little  Brother:  *  Oh, 
nothin';  only  I  heard  sister  say  she'd  make 
you  walk  straight  when  she  married  you. 
And  ma  said  she'd  help  her." 

Teacher:  "Johnnie,  where  is  the  north 
pole?*'  Johnnie:  "I  don't  know."  Teacher: 
"  Don't  know  where  the  north  pole  is?" 
Johnnie:  "  When  Doctor  Kane  and  Franklin 
and  Greely  hunted  for  it  and  couldn't  find  it, 
how  am  I  to  know  where  it  is?" 
They  sit  no  more  in  the  parlor,  where 

They  sat  by  the  glowing  gra^e. 
But  they  stand  and  talk  in  the  starlight  fair, 

As  they  swing  on  the  old  front  gate. 
And  the  '>ld  man  weeps;  but  his  bitter  tears 

Bring  never  balm  to  his  soul; 
It  will  cost  him  more  for  gates,  he  fears, 

Than  it  did  last  month  for  coal. 
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\  HE  last  volume  of 
the  Magazine 
contained  a 
series  of  illus- 
trated articles  on 
the  Grand  Can- 
yon of  the  Col- 
orado, in  which 
some  of  the  most 
wonderful  and 
stupendous  of 
Nature's  works 
were  depicted.  In 
the  present  volume  Mr. 
Lambourne  contributes  his 
excellent  sketches  of  Utah 
scenery.  With  these  views  in  mind 
our  readers  will  be  willing  to  believe 
that  the  scenery  of  Utah  and  Colorado 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  known 
world. 

Rainbow  Falls,  which  we  present  as 
a  frontispiece  this  month,  is  situated 
in  the  Ute  Pass,  which  separates  Pike's 
Peak  from  the  lesser  mountains  north 
oi  it.  The  pass  now  carries  both  a 
turnpike  and  the  Colorado  Midland 
Railway,  and  it  abounds  in  pietty  and 
interesting  features. 

A  little  way  from  the  entrance  to 
the  pass,  and  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  town  of  Manitou,  Bear 
Creek  breaks  into  a  white  rage  as  it 


shoots  over  a  precipice  of  sixty  feet  in 
a  foaming  avalanche,  to  which  has 
been  given  the  name  of  Rainbow  Falls. 
In  the  same  vicinity  is  the  famous 
Monument  Park,  noted  for  its  strange- 
ly carved  sandstones.  There  are  many 
parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  countrv, 
from  the  Yellowstone  in  the  far  north 
to  Tierra  Amarilla  in  New*  Mexico  which 
strike  us  as  being  the  creation  and 
abode  of  some  fanciful  race  of  goblins, 
who  have  twisted  everything,  from  a 
shaft  of  rock  to  an  old  pine-tree,  into  a 
whimsical  and  incredible  shapeless- 
ness.  The  sand  and  water- worn  rocks 
impress  us  as  the  result  of  a  disordered 
dream — the  strange  handiwork  of  a 
crack-brained  mason,  with  a  remem- 
brance of  Caliban's  island  lingering  in 
his  head.  Those  in  Monument  Park 
are  ranged  in  two  rows  lengthwise 
through  an  elliptical  basin.  They  are 
cones  from  twelve  to  twenty- five  feet  in 
height,  and  may  be  said  to  resemble 
mushrooms  at  the  first  glance,  though 
an  imaginative  person  will  soon  ftnd 
himself  transfiguring  them  into  odd- 
looking  men  and  animab.  Think  of 
several  sugar-loaves,  with  plates  or 
trays  balanced  on  their  peaks,  or  oi 
candle-extinguishers  with  pennies  on 
top,  and  you  will  obtain  an  idea  of  what 
these  rock  -curiosities  are.     Each  pillar 
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is  capped  with  a  mixture  oi  sand  and 
pebbles  cemented  by  iron,  and  this  be- 
ing so  much  harder  than  the  underlying 
sandstone,  has  resisted  the  wasting  in- 
fluences of  wind  and  rain,  and  in  some 
cases  extends  continuously  over  several 
pillars,  thus  forming  a  natural  row  of 
columns. 

But  of  all  the  wonders  of  this  region 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods  is  especially 
worthy  of  description.  Running  from 
east  to  west,  almost  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain-range,  on  the  eastern  side 
stone  palisades  rise  upward  from  the 
valley.  These  walls  are  red,  white, 
and  gray.  Their  thickness  varies 
from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet, 
and  their  height  from  hve  hundred  up- 
ward. Beyond  this  majestic  wail,  and 
within  a  mile  of  ic,  the  mountain*  range 
makes  another  impassible  barrier. 
Between  this  lofty  palisade  and  the 
abrupt  mountain-sides  is  the  iimous 
* 'Garden  of  the  Gods.** 

Through  this  great  palisade  are 
gate- ways  several  miles  apart,  the 
eastern  ot  which  is  very  narrow.  The 
area  of  this  first  garden  between  the 


palisades  and  the  cliffs  is  narrow,  but 
the  very  wilderness  of  the  place,  with 
its  deep  chasms  and  lofty  sides  and 
great  stones  oi  every  hue  and  shape, 
amazes  the  beholder.  The  deep  nai- 
row  dell  is  completely  walled  in,  and 
the  litde  gate-way  seems  to  have  been 
designed  by  Nature  as  a  sluice-way 
for  the  mountain-torrents  to  pour 
through.  A  bright,  sparkling  stream 
ripples  perpetually  from  the  second 
and  larger  garden,  which  is  also  full 
of  wonders.  There  are  towering  crags 
and  lofty  stones  set  up  on  end.  some 
inclined,  like  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa, 
others ered  as  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
all  rising  to  the  dizzy  heights,  and  each 
its  own  peculiar  color.  Eagles*  nests 
are  visible  along  the  summit  and  within 
the  palisades,  and  there  is  a  plateau 
covered  with  bright  undergrowth  of 
flowering  shrubs  and  vines.  Through 
a  deep,  narrow  gorge  flows  a  brawling 
brook,  and  along  its  narrow  bed  we 
ride  beneath  overhanging  cliffs,  tilj 
weary  of  wonders  and  staring  at  amaz- 
iVig  precipices  and  great  rock-walls 
shutting  out  the  sky. 


From  Lippincott  *s  Monthly  Magtizine. 

PUTTING   ONE'S  FOOT  INTO  IT, 


The  Irishman  who  nevei  opened 
his  mouth  without  putting  his  foot 
into  it  must  have  led  a  very  unhappy 
life.  Mr.  Darwin  himself  has  noted  in 
one  of  the  most  serious  chapters  oi  his 
"Descent  ol  Man'*  the  utterly  dispro- 
portionate remorse  and  shame  with 
which  we  recall  our  soci.d  slips.  The 
social  slipper  (is  thai  the  proper  noun?) 
pains  not  only  himself  but  others  also. 
It  is  only  the  disinterested  third  party 
who  looks  on  and  laughs. 


Our  path  through  life  is  ihickSy 
strewn  with  temptations  to  social  slips. 
You  abuse  the  Jews  or  the  Catholics 
in  a  mixed  company,  and  you  find 
your  interlocutor  is  a  member  ol  the 
religion  attacked.  You  speak  slight- 
ingly of  some  one  a?  puny  and  insig- 
nificant, and  suddenly  remember  that 
your  interlocutor  is  an  even  smaller 
man.  You  condemn  divorce  as 
immoral,  and  find  you  are  talking  to  a 
divorcee.     You   make  a  clever  joke 
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about  the  Papacy  and  the  apacy,  and, 
lo!  by  the  indignant  flush  on  the  lair 
creature's  cheek  you  learn  you  have 
exercised  your  humor  upon  one  of  the 
"Apes."  You  quote  a  funny  epitaph 
upon  a  man  who  had  five  wives,  and 
you  don't  know  why  your  companion 
winces,  until  you  find  he  is  living 
with  Number  Six.  Or,  quite  inno 
cendy  and  inadvertently,  you  give 
away  your  true  estimate  of  the  guests 
around  your  table, — like  poor  Mr. 
Norton,  who,  when  Disraeli  praised  a 
particular  wine,  purred  out,  compla- 
cently,— 

**Why,  I  have  wine  tinenty  times  as 
good  in  my  cellar." 

*'No  doubt."  said  Dizzy,  looking 
round  the  table,  *  *but  this  is  quite  good 
enough  for  such  ca^iaille  as  you  have 
got  to-day." 

There  is  a  story,  varied  a  thousand 
ways,  of  which  the  reader  himself  or 
some  one  of  his  friends  has  no  doubt 
at  some  time  or  other  been  the  unlucky 
hero.  In  its  simplest  form  it  may  nm 
as  foUows.  At  a  public  rout  or  as- 
sembly the  hero  asks  a  neighbor, 
'*Who  is  that  ugly  girl  over  there?" 
or,  "Who  is  that  very  offensive  young 
man?" — whereat  the  neighbor  hotly 
replies^  '*Thatis  my  sister,"  or  bro- 
ther, or  what  not.  The  story  is 
sometimes  improved  by  the  embar- 
rassed querist  stammering  out,  *'Oh,  I 
beg  your  pardon:  it  was  very  stupid 
of  me,  I  ought  to  have  recognized  the 
resemblance."  Or  it  may  take  the 
following  form.  A  certain  German 
songstress  asked  a  gentleman  to  whom 
she  had  been  introduced  how  he  liked 
her  duet  "You  sang  charmingly; 
but  why  did  you  select  such  a  horrid 
piece  of  music?" — **Sir,  that  was  writ- 
ten by  my  late  husband."— "Ah.    of 

course;  I  did  not  mean But  why 

did  you  3pliepJ  jsjjch  a  cow  to  smg  with 


you?" — "A  cow!  that  is  my  present 
husband." 

Or,  again,  another  of  its  kaleido- 
scopic changes  may  be  as  follows.  *  *Do 
you  see  that  handsome  gentleman 
over  there,  twisting  his  moustache?" 
said  one  woman  to  another  to  whom 
she  had  just  been  introduced.  "He 
has  been  making  eyes  at  me  all  the 
evening.  Do  you  know  who  he  is?" — 
"Why,  yes,  my  dear;  that  is  my 
husband." 

But  still  again  it  may  assume  some 
such  form  as  the  following.  A  party 
of  visitors  were  being  escorted  by  the 
superintendent  through  a  penitentiary; 
they  came  to  a  room  in  which  three 
women  were  sewing.  "Goodness!" 
whispered  one  of  the  visitors,  "what 
vicious-looking  creatures!  What  are 
they  here  for?' '  *  *  Because  they  have  no 
other  home.  This  is  my  sitting  room, 
and  these  are  my  wife  and  daughters," 
was  the  overwhelming  reply  of  the 
superintendent 

Almost  as  numerous  are  the  varia- 
tions of  the  following  story.  A  million- 
aire railway  king,  dining  at  a  friend's 
house,  sat  between  two  young  ladies 
who  raised  their  voices  to  a  high  pitch 
whenever  they  addressed  him.  Finally 
one  of  them  shouted  a  commonplace 
remark,  and  then,  in  an  ordinary  tone 
of  voice,  said  to  the  other,  "Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  nose  in  your  life?' '  A 
light  suddenly  broke  upon  the  million- 
aire'smind.  "Pardon me,  ladies,"  he 
said,  "it  is  my  brother  who  is  deaf." 
Here  are  two  stories  that  inadver- 
tently make  sad  revelation  of  conjugal 
infelicity.  "You  are  sitting  on  my 
hat,  madam,"  cried  a  gentleman. — 
**Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  thought  it 
was  my  husband's."  In  the  other  in- 
stance a  wife  says  to  her  husband,  "I 
saw  Mrs  Becker  this  morning,  and 
she  complained  that  at  your  last  visit 
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you  were  so  rude  to  her  she  thouf^ht 
she  must  have  done  something  to  offend 
you  **  **Not  at  all/'  was  the  answer. 
**I  like  her  very  much;  but  the  room 
was  rather  dark,  and  when  I  entered  I 
thought  it  was  you.'* 

A  lady,  overtaken  by  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain,  took  refuge  in  a  store, 
where  she  employed  the  time  in 
making  some  purchases.  **  You  seem 
very  quiet  to-day,'*  she  said  to  the  ob- 
hging  salesman.  *  *  Yes,  madam, '  *  was 
the  reply.  *  Just  look  at  the  weather! 
What  respectable  lady  would  venture 
out  of  doors  on  a  day  like  this?** 

Here  is  another  wet -weather  anec- 
dote. '*You  cannot  go  home  when  it 
is  raining  like  this, '  *  said  the  obliging 
hostess  to  her  visitor.  *'You  had 
better  stay  and  have  dinner  with  us.** 
"OK,  it's  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,*' 
was  the  hasty  reply. 

**Why  did  you  delay  sending  lor  me 
until  vour  husband  was  out  of  his 
mind?' '  inquired  a  pompous  physician. 
**Oh,  doctor,"  replied  the  wife, 
* 'while  he  was  in  his  right  mind  he 
would  not  let  me  send  for  you.** 

**How  many  deaths?**  asks  another 
doctor,  in  attendance  at  a  hospital. 
— *'Nine.** — **Why,  I  ordered  medi- 
cine for  ten.** — "Yes,  but  one  would 
not  take  it.** 

A  gentleman  who  was  known  to  be 
of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  was  dancing 
a  waltz  with  a  young  girl.  **I  see  you 
do  not  object  to  round  dances,*'  said 
his  partner.  "Well,**  was  the  reply, 
**I  do  not  object  to  dancing  them  my- 
self, but  I  would  not  let  my  sister  do 
so.** 

**I  am  very  sorry,**  said  another 
girl  at  a  ball,  **I  am  already  engaged. 
I  hope  you  are  not  very  disappointed.  *  * 
**Oh,  no;  quite  the  contrary,**  was  the 
hasty  reply. 

'*I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  com- 


ing so  late,**  said  a  gentleman  to  his 
hostess.  "My  dear  sir,  no  pardons 
are  needed,**  replied  the  latter*  graci- 
ously; "you  can  never  be  too  late" 
Which  may  be  paralled  by  the  other 
story  of  the  well-meaning  youth  who 
took  his  leave  with  the  words,  **  Allow 
me  to  have  the  pleasure  of  bidding  you 
good-night." 

An  ambassador  once  asked  Prince 
Bismarck  how  he  managed  to  end  an 
interview.  "Very  easily,"  was  the 
answer.  "My  wife  knows  pretty 
accurately  when  people  prolong  their 
visits  beyond  the  time,  and  then  she 
sends  me  a  message  that  I  am  wanted." 
He  had  barely  finished  speak* ng  when 
a  footman  khocked  at  the  door  and  in- 
formed his  master  that  the  princess 
wished  to  speak  to  him.  Of  course 
the  ambassador  beat  a  hasty  retreat  at 
once. 

Sometimes  the  offender  commits  a 
slip  at  his  own  expense,  like  the  editor 
who  called  his  rival  an  unmitigated  ass, 
and  continued,  "We  advise  our  bro- 
ther journalist  to  reform  his  stupid 
wavs;"  or  like  the  boarding-house 
keeper  who,  when  her  pies  were  ob- 
je<3ed  to  on  account  of  their  toughness, 
severely  replied,  **Sir,  I  made  pics 
before  you  were  born. ' ' 

Servants  are  proverbial  tor  slips  of  an 
embarrassing  nature.  "Is  Mr.  Jones 
in?"  asks  a  visitor,  and  the  servant 
replies,  "I  don't  know.  I  will  just 
go  up  and  ask  him."  An  English 
nobleman  was  on  his  wedding-tour  in 
this  country,  with  a  wile  many  years 
his  junior.  The  nobleman  cautioned 
his  valet  to  give  evasive  answers  to 
any  questions  that  might  be  put  to  him. 
Having  stopped  overnight  at  one  of 
the  leading  New  York  hotels,  he  in- 
quired of  his  valet  next  morning  if  he 
had  been  asked  any  questions.  "Yes. 
They  a|l  wanted  to  know  whether  you 
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were  married.** — **And  did  you  give 
an  evasive  answer?*' — *'Yes;  I  told 
them  you  were  not  married,  but  were 
going  to  be  in  two  weeks.  *  * 

L enfant  terrible  is  even  worse  than 
the  servant.  **I  should  like  to  live 
next  door  to  you  '*  said  a  young  hope- 
ful to  a  crusty  old  bachelor. — *'And 
why?" — **Because  mother  says  you 
are  next  door  to  a  bear.**  Visions  of 
a  domestic  zoological  garden  were  ev- 
idently floating  through  that  young- 
ster's mind.  A  little  fellow  was 
dining  with  a  friend  ot  his  mother. 
''Charlie,"  said  the  hostess,  anxiously, 
"can  you  cut  your  own  meat?** 
"Can't  1?"  said  the  youngster:  **rve 
often  cut  up  quite  as  tough  meat  as 
this  at  home."  *' Mamma,**  says 
another  youngster,  at  his  own  table, 
after  gazing  long  and  earnestly  at  the 
two  guests  of  the  evening,  '*  which  of 
these  ladies  was  it  you  said  was  so  ugly 
she'd  stop  a  clock?**  At  his  own 
table,  again,  another  youth  remarks, 
with  a  chuckle,  **Mother's  got  all  her 
best  things  on  the  table  to  night, 
— ain*t  you,  ma?  and  you  needn't  kick 
me  under  the  table,  neither.  1  hain't 
told  a  word  about  borrowin'  the  nap- 
kins.** 

The  social  slip  most  often  takes  the 
form  of  a  left-handed  compliment. 
General  McClellan's  feelings  must  have 
been  sadly  mixed  at  hearing  himself 
saluted  with,  * 'General,  I  have  long 
desired  to  meet  you.  1  have  always 
btlieved  that  you  managed  the  army 
as  well  as  you  knew  how.** 

"Now,  Herr  Lieutenant,**  said  a 
young  lady  to  a  gallant  German  officer, 
"if  you  don't  at  once  ce^se  your  flat- 
teries, I  will  have  to  hold  both  my 
ears  shut "  *  'My  adorable  Fraulein,  *  * 
answered  the  officer,  **yowr  pretty 
little  hands  are  far  too  small  for  that.'* 

The  harmony  of  a  wedding-break- 


fast at  which  the  bride  sat  with  four  of 
her  sisters  was  rather  disturbed  by  the 
blundering  gallantry  of  a  young  farmer 
who  toasted  the  bridegroom  with, 
"Well,  you  have  got  the  pick  of  the 
batch.** 

**I  don*t  like  big  women,"  said  a 
heedless  gentleman  to  a  young  lady  at 
his  side  at  dinner.  The  lady  bit  her 
lip,  and  the  gentleman  suddenly  re- 
membered that  she  was  unusually  tall. 
Wishing  to  repair  his  mistake,  he 
added,  hastily,  **I  mean  when  they 
are  young.** 

**And  how  did  you  amuse  yourselt 
at  the  Art  Exhibition?"  asked  a  Ger- 
man artist  of  a  lady  friend. — **Oh, 
very  much;  I  admired  no  picture  but 
yours.**— * 'Really!**  said  the  flattered 
artist,  with  a  smile  of  approbation. — 
"Yes  There  were  so  many  people 
standing  before  the  other  pictures  that 
I  gave  my  whole  attention  to  yours, 
to  avoid  the  crowd.*  A  similar  com- 
pliment was  paid  to  a  clergyman  by  an 
old  woman  among  his  parishioners: 
"Oh,  sir,  well  I  do  like  the  day  that 
you  preach.** —  *My  good  woman, 
I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  And  why  do  you 
like  the  day  when  I  preach?*' — "Be- 
cause when  you  preach  I  always  get  a 
good  seat.*' 

The  blind  Marquis  of  Seneterre,  be- 
ing much  pleased  with  the  opera  of 
"Eneland,**  which  caused  a  furore  at 
Paris  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. ,  asked 
his  attendant  who  wrote  it.  *  'Monsieur 
Poinsinet.**  was  the  reply.  "I  should 
like  to  speak  with  him."  said  the  mar- 
quis. So  Monsieur  Poinsinet  was 
introduced  to  the  blind  nobleman,  who 
said,  with  eflusion,  "My  dear  sir, 
accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  the 
pleasure  which  you  have  afforded  me: 
your  opera  is  full  of  beauty,  the 
music  is  delicious.  But  what  a  mis- 
fortune that  you  had  to  set  it  to  such 
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trashy  words!**  Now,  unfortunately, 
it  was  the  libretto,  and  not  the  music, 
of  which  poor  Monsieur  Poinsinet  was 
the  author. 

A  clergryman  who  was  asked  to 
marry  a  youn^  couple  in  a  country 
place  where  he  happened  to  be  stay- 
infjf,  was  duly  called  upon  to  propose 
the  health  of  the  bride  and  groom  at 
the  subsequent  breakfast,  "lo  sum 
up  all  our  wishes  for  the  happy  pair 
whom  I  have  seen  united  this  morn- 
ing,** said  the  clergyman,  in  con- 
cluding a  neat  litile  speech,  **ue 
cannot,    I    am   .•^ure,    do   better  than 


express  a  desire  that  the  result  of  theii 
union  may  prove  strictly  analogous  to 
that  of  the  parents  of  the  fair  bride.** 
Then  there  was  a  scene.  The  bride 
went  into  hysterics;  the  groom's  eyes 
flashed  angrily;  everybody  else  colortd 
and  looked  down.  The  clergyman 
wisely  sat  down  and  held  his  peace, 
wondering  at  the  consequences  of  his 
compliment;  but  he  soort  found  some 
one  to  enlighten  him.  She  was  not 
the  daughter  of  the  house,  but  a  niece 
who  had  come  there  to  live  when  her 
own  father  and  mother  were  divorced. 
Wm.  S.  Walsh. 


"^^^(^y' 


J 


THE  MEN  WHO  DO  NOT  LIFT. 

The  world  is  syrnpathetic.  The  statement  none  cun  doubt; 
When  A's  in  trouble  don't  we  think  that  B  should  help  him  out? 
Of  course  we  haven't  time  ourselves  to  care  for  anyone, 
But  yet  we  hope  that  other  folks  will  see  that  it  is  done. 
We  want  the  grief  and  penury  of  earth  to  be  relieved. 
We'd  have  the  battles  grandly  fought,  the  victories  achieved. 
We  do  not  care  to  take  the  lead,  and  stand  the  brush  and  brunt, 
At  lifting  we're  a  failure,  but  we're  splendid  on  the  grunt. 

And  there  are  others,  so  we  find,  as  on  our  way  we  jog, 
Who  want  to  do  their  lifting  on  the  small  end  of  the  log. 
They  do  a  lot  of  blowing,  and  they  strive  to  make  it  known 
That  were  there  no  one  else  to  help,  they'd  lift  it  all  alone.. 
If  talking  were  effective,  there  are  scores  and  scores  of  men 
Who'd  move  a  mountaiR  ofTits  base  and  move  it  back  again. 
But  as  a  class,  to  state  it  plain,  in  language  true  and  blunt, 
They're  never  worth  a  cent  to  lift,  for  all  they  do  is  grunt. 
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From  the  Youth^'s  Companion, 


HUMBUGS, 


It  SEEMS  hardly  possible,  in  these 
days  of  wide-spread  education,  that 
any  one  can  be  found  who  believes  in 
the  mermaid  and  other  * 'humbugs'*  of 
this  class,  yet  many  people  do  still 
believe  in  them. 

Some  months  ago,  when  strolling 
through  the  Mexican  quarter  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal,  I  came  upon  a  tent 
bearing  the  sign: 

*'the  monster  of  the  sea.*' 

Having  a  particular  liking  for  mon- 
sters of  all  kinds,  I  paid  the  admission 
fee  of  ten  cents  and  went  in. 

In  the  centre  of  the  tent,  upon  a 
larj^e  cart,  rested  a  fish  about  thirty- 
five  feet  in  length,  a  magnificent  speci- 
men known  to  science  as  Cetorhinus 
maximus,  or  basking  or    bone-shark. 

In  its  natural  state  this  fish  is  almost 
toothless,  for  the  teeth  are  very  fine, 
and  there  is  an  array  of  whalebone- 
like fringes  upon  the  gills,  through 
which  the  almost  microscopic  food  is 
strained. 

In  point  of  fa6l,  it  was  a  gigantic 
but  helpless  monster,  which,  for  exhibi- 
tion, had  been  stuffed  out  of  all  likeness 
to  its  living  self.  Its  throat  and  mouth 
were  stretched  to  enormous  dimensions 
so  that  it  appeared  quite  capable  of 
swallowing  more  then  one  man.  The 
toothless  jaws  were  fitted  with  the 
teeth  of  a  large  shark,  and  in  the  upper 
jaw  had  been  placed  two  large  tusks, 
evidendy  taken  fi"om  some  cetacean  or 
whale. 

The  interior  of  the  mouth  was 
painted  red,  and,  all  in  all,  the  **great 
sea  monster**  was  well  calculated  to 
inspire  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the 
credulous  public. 

The  showman,  or  "professor,**  was 


just  beginning,  as  I  entered,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  fish,  and  an  account  of  its 
capture,  and  probably  the  most  of 
those  who  listened  believed  the  marvel- 
lous story  he  told. 

"Ladies and  gentlemen,**  he  began, 
"I  like  to  talk  to  an  intelligent  and  cul- 
tivated audience  what  appreciates  the 
noble  fa<5ls  of  science.  A  scientific 
man  is  lost  when  he  has  to  talk  to  peo- 
ple that  don't  know  anything.  This 
monster,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was. 
caught  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

**You  all  are  familiar  with  the  gre^t 
submerged  crater  there, — Killobanga, 
— where  the  bottom  has  never  been 
sounded.  In  fa<5t,  this  body  of  water 
is  the  only  one  left  of  the  old  cetaceous 
time  of  zoology,  and  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years  the  natives  have  known 
that  in  its  depths  existed  an  enormous 
shark  or  man-eater. 

**  Generations  of  men  have  tried  to 
catch  it,  and  it  is  only  within  the  pres- 
ent year,  when  the  crater  became 
active  and  the  monster  was  scalded 
to  death,  that  it  was  possible  to  take 
it.  It  was  secured  by  this  exhibition 
at  an  enormous  expense. 

"Please  notice  the  two  tusks. 
There  was  a  complete  row  of  them, 
but  the  others  were  lost  in  taking  the 
animal.  It  is  estimated,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  this  fish  is  several  hun- 
dred years  old.  It  has  devoured  many 
people,  and  is  last  survivor  of  that  gi- 
gantic race  of  sharks  that  lived  in  the 
great  cretaceous  age.** 

Judging  from  the  admiring  and 
wondering  remarks  I  heard,  I  was  the 
only  person  in  the  audience  who 
doubted  the  tale.  When  I  approached 
the  proprietor  and,  pointing  to  the 
tusks,  laughingly  asked  him  who  his 
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dentist  was,  he  did  not  know  whether 
to  take  it  as  a  joke  or    be  offended. 

Presently  he  remarked,  "Well,  sir, 
you're  the  first  one  that's  tumbled  to 
it;  don't  give  it  away." 

I  attempted  to  remonstrate  with  the 
man,  pointing  out  that  the  fish  was  in 
reality  wonderful  enough  without  a  red 
throat,  saw-like  teeth,  from  another 
shark,  and  whales'  teeth  or  tusks;  but 
he  **begged  to  difTer  with  me,"  on  the 
ground  that  the  public  wanted  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  run,  and  was 
bound  to  be  humbugged. 

As  it  happened,  I  knew  the  history 
of  this  very  fish,  having  corresponded 
with  its  captors  at  the  time  it  was 
taken.  It  swam  into  the  harbor  of 
Monterey  one  morning  and  became 
entangled  in  some  fishing  nets.  As  it 
was  quite  «ure  to  destroy  the  nets  if  let 
alone,  it  was  harpooned  and  killed.  It 
made  a  most  vigorous  resistance,  and, 
being  more  than  twice  the  length  of 
the  boat  in  which  its  captors  approached 
it,  almost  overturned  the  boat.  A 
young  fisherman  boldly  leaped  upon 
the  creature's  back,  and  the  big  fish 
carried  him  ten  or  twelve  feet  along 
the  surface. 

The  fish  was  towed  to  the  shore, 
the  skin  taken  to  San  Francisco  and 
stuffed,  and,  with  supplementary  tusks 
and  teeth,  launched  upon  the  credulous 
public  as  the  last  survivor  of  the  creta- 
ceous fishes.' 

It  seems  impossible  that  there  should 
be  an  intelligent  person  who  believes 
in  the  mermaid;  yet  such  persons  have 
asked  me  if  the  mermaid  was  really  a 
myth. 

On  the  beach  at  Santa  Monica, 
Southern  California,  I  saw  one  after- 
noon, in  about  an  hour,  no  fewer  than 
two  hundred  true  believers  in  the  mer- 
maid, if  their  remarks  were  a  sufficient 
indication.     In  a  tank,  raised  six  feet 


above  the  ground,  lay  the  "mermaid.*' 
Visitors  were  required  to  ascend  a 
small  flight  of  steps  and  deposit  ten 
cents  before  they  gazed  upon  this 
wonder  of  wonders. 

To  attradl  the  public,  a  young  roan 
with  a  stentorian  voice  sat  nearby, 
shouting,  **Here  she  is!  Here  she  is! 
The  lady  of  the  sea;  half-fish  and 
half- woman,  and  all  for  a  short  bit,  or 
ten  cents!" 

Behind  the  young  man  was  a  g:or- 
geous  pifture  of  a  beautiful  mermaid 
floating  on  the  surface  of  a  deep- blue 
expanse  of  water.  I  could  hear  the 
exclamations  of  wonder  and  surprise 
that  came  from  thespedlators,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  majority  fully  believed 
the  monstrosity  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
living  creature,  half  human  and  half- 
fish. 

I  have  among  mv  acquaintances  in 
the  East  a  taxidermist,  who  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  fine.«5t  mermaids  ex- 
hibited in  the  country.  Familiar  with 
his  methods,  I  was  somewhat  of  an 
expert,  and  must  confess  that  thi^^ 
Santa  Monica  specimen  was  very 
artisticall  v  made.  The  entire  mermaid 
was  about  four  feet  long,  and  was  made 
up  of  a  large  fish  and  the  upper  portion 
of  an  ape  or  monkey  with  a  human-like 
£aice. 

Where  the  bodies  were  joined  the 
scales  of  the  fish  had  been  graded  up, 
giving  that  objeft  a  most  lifelike  ap- 
pearance. A  thoughtless  person,  not 
familiar  with  even  the  simple  fa6fe  of 
natural  history,  might  have  been  de- 
ceived readily. 

As  the  audience  filed  up  to  examine 
the  mermaid,  the  exhibitor  told  the 
story  of  its  capture  some  months  before 
in  a  distant  sea,  and  stated,  further- 
more, that  if  there  were  any  doubters 
in  the  audience  he  had  testimonials  of 
its  authenticity  to  show. 
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The  accounts  of  the  mermaid  are 
merely  the  last  of  the  mythical  stories 
of  bygone  ages.  The  early  sailors 
lancied  that  seals,  sea- lions,  and  espe- 
cially the  dugong  and  manatee,  were 
half*  human,  and  so  told  the  stories 
which  were  repeated  from  time  to  time. 

I  have  an  old  volume  which  contains 
pifluRs  of  mermaids,  and  statements 
concerning  them  by    prominent  men. 

We  find  such  accounts  in  the  history 
of  Portugal 


unlrequently  a  set  of  tusks,  or  teeth, 
and  relates  a  wonder  story  of  its  cap- 
ture. 

Then  we  have  the  toad  taken  from 
the  solid  rock,  said  to  be  five  thousand 
years  old,  and  the  wonderful  hoop 
snake,  which  takes  its  tail  in  its  mouth 
and  whirls  away,  striking  an  enemy 
with    its  **sting'*  and   destroying    it. 

I  was  told  by  a  seemingly  intelligent 
farmer  that  he  had  seen  a  hoop  snake 
strike  a  tree,    and  that  the  tree  died 


THE  PROFESSOR  TELLING  HIS  STORY. 


Of  course  the  mermaid  is  a  physio- 
logical impossibility,  and  everything 
of  the  kind  is  a  fraud  of  the  grossest 
description. 

I  have  met  another  * 'monster  of  the 
sea/'  exhibited  under  a  small  tent. 
This  was  the  great  leather  tortoise,  or 
turtle — a  monster,  indeed,  and  a  cur- 
iosity in  its  natural  condition;  but  the 
exhibitor  sfuflfs  it  out  in  a  grotesque 
fashion,  gives  it  red    eyes,    and    not 


from  the  blow!  Another  farmer  told 
me  that  he  could  not  account  for  a  loss 
in  his  milk  until  he  saw  a  "milk 
snake"  milking  one  of  his  cows. 

Then  there  are  the  swallow  that  was 
taken  from  the  mud  where  it  had  bur- 
rowed to  pass  the  winter;  the  horse- 
hair that  turned  into  a  snake;  the  sea- 
horse, and  a  thousand  and  one  fabulous 
creatures  believed  in  by  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  received  *  'good  educa- 
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tion/'  as  the  term  is  used,  but  who 
have  paid  little  attention  to  the  simple 
fa6ls  and  laws  of  nature. 

In  point  of  fad,  it  is  impossible  for 


man  to  conjure  up  a  "monster,*'  won- 
der," or  **curiosity''  that  would  begin 
to  compare  in  marvellousness  with 
adual  fads  in  life  as  they  exist. 

C.  F.  HOLDEER. 


ALASKAN  BURIAL, 


For  a  number  of  days  in  last  July, 
I  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Hope, 
Alaska,  and  made  frequent  visits  to 
the  village  of  Tigarah,  and  the  neigh- 
boring cemetery,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  on  the  Arctic  coast,  and  ex- 
tends over  most  of  the  Point  west  of 
the  village.  Here  the  Innuits  place 
their  dead — not  in  graves,  but  upon 
platforms,  raised,  perhaps,  four  feet 
from  the  ground  on  four  rude  posts. 
In  the  older  cemeteries  these  posts  are 
ribs  of  whales,  but  in  the  newer  por- 
tions wooden  supports  are  used. 
Upon  these  platforms  the  bodies  lie 
flat  on  their  backs,  with  their  heads  to- 
ward the  east.  I  was  carelul  at  first 
not  to  let  the  natives  see  me  disturbing 
their  dead,  but  I  soon  found  that  they 
did  not  mind  it;  at  least,  they  made  no 
expression  of  disapproval. 

The  heavy  winter  gales  play  sad 
havoc  with  the  bodies,  particularly  the 
older  ones,  scattering  the  bones  about 
in  every  direction .  By  digging  care- 
fully in  the  loose  sand  between  *he 
whale-bone  uprights  that  marked  the 
location  of  an  old  platform,  I  found 
quantities  of  flint  and  bone  arrowheads, 
slate  knives,  bone  adzes,  and  various 
pieces  of  broken  bows,  sleds  and  snow- 
shoes;  but  in  the  more  recent  grounds 
were  found  pieces  of  guns,  bullets,  steel 
knives,  and  the  like,  for  the  whalers 
have  t;»ught  the  Eskimo  the  use  of 
modern  implements.  Near  one  of  the 
old  posts  I  found  fragments  of  a  coarse 


black  pottery,  evidently  portions  of  a 
good-sized  bowl,  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  me,  for  I  did  not  find  any  pot- 
tery among  the  natives  at  the  village. 
They  used  metal  utensils,  obtained 
from  the  whalers  in  exchange  for 
whale- bone,  furs,  and  ivory. 

A  party  of  us  landed  one  day  just  in 
time  to  witness  the  ending  of  a  funeral 
ceremony.      The    body — that    of  a 
woman — had  already  been  wrapped  in 
skin  blankets,  and  placed  in  an  open 
box  supported  above  the  ground.    At 
the  head  was  gathered  a  party  consist- 
ing of  the  mother,  three  other  women, 
a    man,    and  several   children.     The 
mother  was  sitting  on  the  ground  be- 
side a  small  fire,  smoking,  while  the 
others  were  arranging  some  garments. 
As  we  approached,  one  of  the  women 
gathered  up  the  remaining  clothes  ol 
the  dead,  and,  tearing  them  into  strips, 
scattered  them  about  on  the  ground. 
When  this  was  done,  the  old  man  took 
a  black  stone  and  made  a  mark  on  the 
ground  behind  the  mother,  who  bad 
moved  a  little  way  from  the  fire.  Then, 
handing  the  stone  to  the  next,  she,  too. 
made  a  mark;  and  so  with  each  one. 
the  old  woman  moving  a  little  each  time, 
until  a  circle  was  completed.     Inside 
this   circle    the    mother    knelt,   and, 
muttering    something,    dropped    the 
stone  down  inside  her  outer  garment, 
or  patka;  and  so  in  succession  each  ol 
the  others — even  to  the  little  children, 
some  of  whom  had  to  be  held  while  the 
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stoae  was  dropped  inside  their  parkas 
for  them.  The  old  man  gathered  up 
an  armful  of  articles,  and.  placing  some 
in  the  box  near  the  head  of  the  dead, 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  line 
that  had  been  formed,  and  in  single 
file  they  marched  around  the  foot 
of  the  platform,  back  to  the  vil- 
lage. 

In  a  good  many  cases,  I  found  small 
strips  of  fresh  whale- blubber,  or  muk- 
iuk,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  dead, 
on  three  small,  flat  stones,  arranged  to 
form  a  triangle,  with  the  apex  towards 
the  head.  All  articles  left  with  the 
dead  are  first  broken  or  torn.  Bows, 
arrows,  and  sleds  are  broken  so  as  to 
make  them  useless,  and  all  clothing 
and  blankets  are  torn  to  pieces.  The 
natives  will  not  use  articles  found  upon 


a  corpse,    believing  they  will  bring 
them  bad  luck. 

At  the  villages  of  Noo-Wook,  at 
Point  Barrow,  and  Oo-tiah-wik,  at 
Cape  Smyth,  the  natives  dispose  of 
the  dead  in  a  somewhat  different  man- 
ner. They  are  wrapped  in  their  skin 
blankets  as  before,  but,  instead  of  being 
placed  on  frames,  they  are  dragged  a 
short  distance  from  the  village,  where, 
with  pegs  driven  through  their  cloth- 
ing, they  are  securely  fastened  on  top 
ol  the  ground,  and,  like  the  others, 
with  their  heads  to.the  east.  Formerly, 
however,  the  natives  say,  they  buried 
their  dead  under  the  ground;  and  a 
little  way  behind  the  old  signal* station, 
the  ground  is  dotted  over  with  numer- 
ous small  mounds,  from  which  may  be 
recovered  various  relics  of  the  past. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

CHINESE  FARMING  AND  FARMERS. 


The  Chinese  have  been  noted  as  farm- 
ers for  more  than  four  thousand  years, 
and,  since  2, 200  years  before  Christ,  the 
Emperor  has  started  the  plowing  for 
the  nation.  The  Festival  of  Spring 
Plowing  is  the  great  event  of  the  Chin- 
ese year.  At  this  time  his  majesty, 
"The  Son  of  Heaven,**  after  fasting 
and  praying  in  the  temple  of  heaven, 
makes  sacrifices  to  the  god  of  agricul- 
ture. He  comes  from  the  hall  of  Intense 
Thought,  out  into  the  fields  sourround- 
ing  the  temple  grounds,  and  puts  his 
royal  long- finger- nailed  hands  upon 
the  rude  plow,  painted  for  the  occasion 
with  imperial  yellow.  Princes  of  the 
royal  blood  assist  him  while  the  water- 
buffalo  drags  the  rude  machine  through 
nine  furrows,  and  couriers  are  sent  forth 


to  the  farmers  throughout  the  hnd,  to 
let  them  know  that  spring  has  begun, 
and  that  cultivation  may  commence. 
At  the  same  time,  all  over  China,  the 
same  ceremonv  is  enaded  by  the  chief 
officers  of  the  various  provinces. 
Every  official  in  China  is  called  upon 
to  be  a  fanner,  and  the  governors- 
general,  the  revenue  commissioners, 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace  aft  as  chief 
plowmen. 

The  water-buffalo,  the  most  ungainly 
species  of  the  cow  genus  in  existence, 
is  the  chief  draft-animal  of  China,  and, 
at  the  opening  of  the  spring,  a  life- 
sized  paper  buflalo  is  carried,  on  a 
table,  in  a  grand  procession,  with 
bands  of  music  and  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,    throughout  the  cities  of 
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the  empire,  in  order  to  announce  to 
the  people  that  spring  has  bef^un.  A 
day  or  so  later  the  millions  of  this 
great  agricultural  people  are  hard  at 
work,  and  the  smell  of  the  newly- 
plowed  ground  rises  from  an  area  hali 
the  size  of  the  United  States. 

The  greater  part  of  China  is  culti- 
vatedlike  a  grarden.  and  the  people  are 
gardeners  rather  than  farmers.  The 
holdings  ate  very  small,  ranging  in 
size  in  some  distrifls  from  one  to  ten 
acres,  and  there  are  thousands  of  fam- 


my  front  door,  on  the  water.  At  this 
time  the  fields,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  were  spotted  with  processions 
of  big- hatted,  half-naked,  yellow-faced 
men,  trotting  along  with  great  hoes 
over  their  shoulders,  and  ol  not  a  few 
bare-headed  women,  some  of  whom 
had  baskets  resting  above  their  Chine-e 
waterfalls.  There  were  few  animals  to 
be  seen.  The  fields  were  not  sep 
arated  by  fences,  and  the  onlv  bound- 
ary marks  were  little  pieces  of  granite 
or  sandstone,  about  a  foot  high  and 
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FIG.    I.      THE  CHINESE   HARROW   AT   WORK. 


ilies  in  China  who  live  off  one- acre 
farms.  The  people,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
districts  of  North  and  South  China, 
through  which  1  tmvcled,  do  not  live 
on  the  ground  that  they  cultivate,  but 
in  villages.  The  men,  women,  and 
children  go  out  in  the  morning  to  work, 
and  come  home  at  sunset.  I  spent  a 
week  traveling  along  the  winding 
Peiho  river  in  a  house- boat,  through 
the  great  plain  of  North  China,  and  I 
sometimes  watched  the  sun  rise,  from 


six  inches  square,  setup  at  the  comers 
of  the  fields.  The  plows  in  use  were 
of  the  rudest  possible  description,  con- 
sisting of  a  beam-handle  and  a  share 
with  a  wooden  stem,  which  was  fast- 
ened to  a  sort  of  rest  at  the  back.  In 
some  cases  the  share  was  tipped  with 
iron,  but  I  saw  no  furrows  more  than 
six  inches  deep,  and  in  some  places 
the  plow  merely  scratched  the  ground. 
Chinese  farmers  measure  the  depth  of 
a  furrow  as  the  Western  cowboy  does 
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his  whiskey  or  the  farmer's  wife  meas- 
ures her  cloth — a  furrow  is  so  many 
fingers  deep.  One  of  ihes**  plows  costs 
about  two  dollars,  and  the  rude  rope 
harness,  which  is  fastened  to  the  neck 
ol  the  buffalo  by  a  wooden  bow- like 
yoke,  cannot  be  worth  more  than  filty 
cents.  The  work-clothes  of  the  far- 
mer are  on  the  same  inexpensive  order, 
consisting,  in  some  cases,  of  a  hat  and 
a  waist-cloth,  which  comes  as  far  down 
as  the  knees,  leaving  the  breast,  shoul 
ders,  and  feet  bare. 


see  the  women  harnessed  to  either 
plows  or  harrows,  though  such  in- 
stances are  said  to  be  common  in  the 
more  poverty-stricken  distri<5ls  of  the 
interior.  There  were,  however,  many 
women  working  in  the  fields  in  every 
part  of  China  which  I  visited,  and,  at 
Fuchau,  about  a  thousand  miles  or 
more  south  of  Peking,  I  saw  women 
hoeing  and  spading,  whose  wages 
were  just  two  cents  a  day.  These 
women  were  as  hardy  as  the  fish -wives 
of  Paris.     They  had  ear-rings  as  big 


FIG.    2.       DISTRIBUTING    LIQUID    MANURE. 


Many  of  these  farmers  use  spades,  or 
rather  the  spade-hoe,  a  long-handled 
instrument,  with  a  heavy  blade  about 
lour  inches  wide,  and  more  than  a 
foot  long.  Such  harrows  as  I  saw 
were  each  made  up  of  a  heavy  stick,  to 
which  one  row  of  stout  wooden  or  iron 
teeth  was  fastened,  and  attached  to  the 
back  of  wh  ch  was  a  handle,  by  which 
the  harrower  pressed  the  machine  into 
the  ground,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
our  farmer  holds  his  plow.  Fig.  i 
shows  a  Chinese  farmer,  with  a  harrow 
dra^yi)  by  a  water  buffalo.     I  did  not 


around  as  the  bottom  of  a  tin  cup,  and 
their  silver  hairpins  were  a  foot  long, 
and  often  a  dozen  in  number.  Not  a 
few  of  the  most  gorgeously  decorated 
among  them  were  employed  in  carr\'- 
ing  liquid  manure,  and  I  saw  one  girl, 
whose  hair  was  decked  out  with  roses, 
walking  through  the  fields,  bearing  a 
load  upon  her  back,  the  odor  of  which 
out-ranked  that  of  a  fertilizer  factory. 
In  Fig.  2  is  seen  a  Chinese  farmer 
distributing  liquid  manure.  In  the 
fields  near  Canton  I  saw  a  score  of 
geese  following  a  plow  held  by  a  bare- 
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legged,  pig-tailed  farmer,  and  drawn 
by  a  mangy  black  buffalo,  and  in 
every  province  I  visited  I  found  pigs, 


chickens,    ducks,  and  geese  by  the 
thousands. 

Frank  G.  Carpenter. 


From  ifie  New  England  Magazine. 

ON  DREAMS. 


*'Knowest  thou  what  thou  art  in 
the  hour  of  sleep?* '  This  query  is  not 
easily  answered.  Sleep  has  been  de- 
fined as  the  intermediate  state  between 
wakefulness  and  death — between*  the 
a<ftive  state  of  all  the  animal  and  Intel- 
leflual  functions  and  their  total  suspen- 
sion .  It  is  maintained  by  some  learned 
writers  that  the  senses  fall  asleep  in 
succession:  first  the  sight,  next  the 
taste,  then  the  sense  of  smelling,  then 
the  hearing,  and  last  the  sense  of  touch. 
The  same  writers  have  advanced  the 
opinion  that  the  senses  sleep  with 
different  degrees  of  soundness,  and 
that  the  senses  of  taste  and  smelling 
awake  last,  the  sight  less  readily  than 
the  heanng,  and  the  touch  the  easiest 
of  all,  as  it  is  the  last  to  fall  asleep. 

Dr.  Mayo,  who  has  favored  us  with 
learned  disquisitions  touching  the 
mental  conditions  of  persons  in  different 
states  of  being,  observes  that  "any 
iteration  of  gentle  impressions,  enough 
to  divert  attention  from  other  obje6ls 
without  arousing  it,  promotes  sleep. 
Thus,"  he  says,  ' *we  recognize  as  the 
psychical  basis  of  sleep  the  suspension 
of  the  attention.*'  Professor  Carpenter 
observes  that  ** whilst  the  necessity  for 
sleep  arises  out  of  the  state  of  the 
nervous  system  itself,  there  are  certain 
external  conditions  which  favor  its 
access,**  and  that  *  among  the  most 
powerful  of  these  is  the  absence  of  sen- 
sorial impression;  thus,  darkness  and 


silence  usually  promote  repose,  and  tne 
suspension  of  muscular  effort,  which 
takes  place  when  we  assume  a  position 
that  is  sustained  without  it.  is  no  less 
conducive  to  slumber.  There  are  cases, 
however,  in  which  the  continuance  of 
an  accustomed  sound  is  necessary,  in- 
stead of  positive  silence,  the  cessation 
of  the  sound  being  a  complete  pre- 
vention of  sleep;  thus  it  happens  that 
persons  living  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  noisiest  mills,  or  forges,  cannot 
readily  sleep  elsewhere.  *  * 

A  clear  case  of  this  kind  comes  within 
my  own  knowledge.  It  relates  to  the 
experience  of  my  mother,  who  slept 
for  fifty  years  or  more  in  a  room  in 
which  there  was  an  old  fashioned  pen- 
dulum clock,  like  I^ngfellow*s  ''Old 
Clock  on  the  Stairs** ;  and  whenever  it 
was  found  necessary,  as  it  sometimes 
was  in  very  cold  weather,  to  remove 
her  bed  to  a  warmer  adjoining  room, 
the  old  clock  also  had  to  be  removed 
with  it,  that  she  might  be  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  ceaseless  tick,  tick,  s^ 
familiar  to  her  ears. 

There  is  a  mystery  about  sleep  which 
never  has  been,  and  probably  never  can 
be,  satisfadorily  explained.  Some 
physiologists  hold  that  complete  sleep 
is  a  temporary  metaphysical  death, 
though  not  of  course  an  organic  one— 
that  in  it  the  heart  and  lungs  perform 
their  offices  with  their  accustomed 
regularity,  and  that  it  is  charaAerized 
by  a  torpor  of  the  organs  of  the  brain, 
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of  the  external  senses,  and  of  voluntary 
motion;  whilst  incomplete  sleep  is  the 
aftivity  of  one  or  more  of  the  cerebral 
oi^ns,  wRile  the  others  are  in  repose. 
Shelley  calk  sleep  the  brother  of 
death. 
Pope  writes: — 

"Sleep  and  death,  two  twins  of  winged  race, 
Of  matcnless  swiftness,  but  of  silent  pace." 

Cervantes  f^ives  Sancho  Panza  to 
say:  '*Blessings  on  him  who  invented 
sleep,  the  mande  that  covers  all 
human  thoughts,  the  lood  that  ap- 
peases hunger,  the  drink  that  quenches 
thirst,  the  fire  that  warms  cold,  the 
cold  that  moderates  heat,  and  lastly, 
the  generous  coin  that  purchases  all 
things,  the  balance  and  weight  that 
equals  the  shepherd  with  the  king,  and 
the  simple  with  the  wise.  *  * 

I  write,  however,  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  philoso- 
phy ol  sleep  as  to  speak  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  in  dreams,  cases  ot 
somnambulism,  and  temporary  sus- 
pension of  animation. 

Byron  compresses  a  whole  poem 
into  four  lines  when  he  says: — 

"Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality; 
And  dreams,   in   their   developments,  have 

breath, 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy." 

In  a  conversation  with  an  American 
traveUer,  who  called  on  him  in 
Florence,  Byron  said  he  once  dreamed 
of  seeing  his  own  ghost.  **I  was  not 
at  all  frightened,"  he  adds,  "but  was 
thrown  into  a  strange  puzzle  of  thought 
in  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  ex- 
istance  ol  the  ghost  independent  of 
mysell;  which  proves  that  one  can 
reason  in  a  dream.  I  am  not  certain 
I  should  behave  with  half  so  much 
coolness  and  discretion  were  I  to  en- 
counter a  ghost  wide  awake. ' ' 

Tlver^  is  4  legend  to  the  efted  that 


once  the  bright  angel  whose  duty  it  is 
to  watch  over  the  happiness  of  Man, 
the  Guardian  Angel  of  the  World, 
drew  near  the  throne  of  God  and 
prayed:  * 'Give  me,  O  Father,  a  way 
by  which  I  may  teach  Man  how  to 
avoid  a  part  at  least  of  the  many  sins 
and  temptations  which  the  Fall  hath 
entailed  upon  him!  For  Man  is  not 
always  bad;  at  times  he  feels  better  in- 
fluences; at  times  his  heart  is  ready  to 
receive  the  good  which  a  light  external 
aid  might  fix  upon  him."  Then  the 
Father  spoke  to  the  Angel  and  said, 
**Give  him  the  Dream." 

To-day,  as  in  the  earliest  ages,  many 
persons  regard  dreams  as  a  dim  pre-, 
vision  of  coming  events.  Artemidorus 
defines  a  dream  as  '  'a  motion  or  fidlion 
of  the  soul  in  a  diverse  form  signifying 
either  good  or  evil  to  come";  and 
Porphyry  ascribed  dreams  to  *  'the  in- 
fluence of  a  good  demon  who  thereby 
warns  us  of  the  evils  which  another  and 
bad  demon  is  preparing  for  us  '  * 

The  whispering  of  the  guardian  angel 
of  infancy  is  suggested  by  the  beautiful 
couplet  from  the  German  of  Leven 
Sch  licking: — 

"As  play  the  soft  smiles  round  an  infant's 

pillow 
When  it  beholds  the  angels  in  its  dreams.'* 

And  how  sweedy  sings  Alice  Gary : — 

'*Even  dreams  have  filled  my  soul  with  light, 
And  on  my  way  their  splendor  left, 

As  if  the  darkness  of  the  night 
Were  by  some  planet's  rising  cleft." 

To  the  question,  What  are  dreams? 
the  answer  is,  They  are  our  mental 
states  and  operations  while  we  are 
asleep,  and  they  are  fashioned  from  the 
materials  of  the  thoughts  which  we 
have  while  awake — from  the  slight 
bodily  sensations  of  which  we  are  sus- 
ceptible in  sleep.  The  state  of  health 
also  has  considerable  influence,  not 
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only  in  producing  them,  but  in  giving 
them  a  particular  charader. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  speaking  in 
affectionate  terms  of  his  gentle  and 
pious  mother,  remarks: — 

"Nearly  my  first  profound  impressions  in 
this  world  are  conneded  with  the  death  of  an 
infant  sister~an  event  whose  sorrowfulness 
was  made  known  to  me  in  the  inconsolable 
grief  of  my  mother.  For  a  long  time  she 
seemed  to  dissolve  in  tears — only  tears.  For 
several  months  not  one  night  passed  but  she 
dreamed  of  holding  her  babe  in  her  arms,  and 
clasping  it  to  her  breast.  At  length  one  morn- 
ing she  related  a  change  in  her  dream:  while 
she  held  the  child  in  her  arms  it  had  seemed 
to  break  up  into  small  fragments,  and  so 
crumbled  away  and  vanished.  From  that 
night  her  vision  of  the  babe  and  dream  of 
clasping  it  never  returned." 

The  readers  of  David  Copperfield 
will  remember  David's  story  of  how, 
after  being  worried  for  weeks  by  the 
hateful  badge  bearing  the  caution, 
*Take  care  of  him,  he  bites,'*  which 
his  schoolmaster  required  him  to  wear 
on  his  back,  he  used  to  dream  night 
after  night  of  being  with  his  mother  as 
she  used  to  be,  or  of  going  to  a  party 
at  Mr.  Peggotty's,  or  of  travelling  out- 
side the  stage  coach,  or  of  dining  again 
with  his  unfortunate  friend,  the  waiter, 
who  devoured  the  larger  part  of  which 
was  set  before  him  for  his  meal,  and  in 
all  these  circumstances  making  people 
scream  and  stare,  by  the  unhappy  dis- 
closure that  he  had  on  nothing  but 
his  little  night-shirt  and  that  placard. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fad  that  not  untre- 
quently,  when  the  powers  of  the  body 
are  utterly  suspended,  the  intellefl 
exhibits  an  increased  and  more  exalted 
energy.  Condorcet's  experience  is 
often  adduced  on  this  point.  While 
engaged  in  abstruse  and  profound  cal- 
culations, he  says  he  was  frequently 
obliged  to  leave  them  in  an  unfinished 
state  in  order  to  retire  to  rest,  and 
that  the  remaining  steps  and  the  con- 


clusions of  his  calculations  have  more 
than  once  presented  themselves  in  his 
dreams.  Similar  proof  comes  from 
Condillac,  who  tells  us  that  whtn  en- 
gaged in  his  Caurs  d*  Etude,  he  fre- 
quently developed  and  finished  a 
subje<5l  in  his  dreams  which  he  had 
broken  ofT before  retiring  to  rest  So, 
likewise,  Coleridge  relates  of  himself 
that  his  fragment,  *'Kubla  Khan," 
WHS  co-nposed  during  sleep  which  had 
come  upon  him  whilst  reading  the 
passage  in  Purchases  PUfrrimage  on 
which  ihe  poetical  description  was 
founded,  and  was  written  immediately 
en  awaking. 

Carlyle  relates  that,  when  **a  very 
little  thing,'*  anxious  to  learn,  Jane 
Welch,  who  afterwards  became  his 
wife,  would  sit  up  half  the  night  over 
her  lessons.  One  day  she  had  been 
greatly  perplexed  by  a  problem  in 
Euclid  which  she  could  not  solve.  At 
last  she  went  to  bed ;  and  in  a  dream 
got  up  and -did  it,  and  went  to  bed 
pgain.  In  the  meantime  she  had  no 
consciousness  of  her  dream;  but  on 
looking  at  her  slate,  theie  was  the 
problem  solved. 

hays  the  London  Globe:  **Lord 
Thurlow  is  said  to  have  composed  part 
of  a  Latin  poem  in  a  dream;  and  Sir 
J.  Herschel  has  left  a  verse  which  oc- 
curred to  him  in  similar  circumstances. 
Goethe  records  that  his  dreams  often 
a.<5sisted  in  his  composition.*' 

It  is  a  well -at  tested  fa<5l  that  our 
dreams  are  sometimes  caused  by  our 
sensations.  It  is  related  of  an  English 
soldier  that,  so  susceptible  was  he  to 
audible  impressions  while  asleep,  his 
companions  could  make  him  dream 
what  they  pleased.  They  amused 
themselves  by  leading  him  in  his 
dreams  into  some  frightful  difficulty, 
and  watching  his  efforts  to  extricate 
himself— sometimes  inducing  him  to 
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believe  that  a  shark  was  in  close  pur- 
suit of  him;  at  others,  that  he  was  sus- 
pended only  by  a  thread  from  the 
projeding  cliffs  ol  a  learful  precipice; 
and  again  that  he  had  given  offence  to 
some  person  and  must  fight  a  duel. 
Thus,  on  one  occasion,  they  caused 
him  to  go  through  the  whole  process 
of  a  duel  from  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments to  the  firing  of  the  pistol,  which 
they  put  into  his  hands,  and  the  report 
of  which  awoke  him. 

Unpleasant  dreams  are  genarally 
pnKluced  from  the  mind  being  in  a 
troubled  state  on  account  of  ill- health 
or  some  other  unpleasant  cause. 
Numerous  instances  of  this  are  related. 
In  describing  the  perils  of  certain 
travellers,  a  distinguished  writer  ob- 
serves that  they  laid  themselves  down 
upon  their  beds  of  leaves,  but  the  hor- 
rible thirst,  which  consumed  them  like 
an  inward  fire,  grew  fiercer  with  the 
endeavor  to  court  repose;  and  the  blood 
that  crept  slowly  through  their  veins 
seemed  to  have  become  a  current  of 
liquid  flame.  Sleep  came  not  to  their 
eyes,  or  came  attended  with  dreams  of 
running  waters,  which  they  were  not 
permitted  to  taste,  of  tempests  and 
Cirthquakes,  and  breathless  confine- 
ment among  the  clods  of  earth,  and 
various  shapes  of  strange  peril,  while 
their  friends  seemed  to  stand  aloof  and 
to  look  coldly  and  unconcernedly  on 
without  showing  even  a  desire  to  ren- 
der them  assistance. 

Irving,  in  his  description  of  the  voy- 
age of  Mendez  to  Hispaniola.  remarks: 
*  The  night  had  far  advanced,  but  those 
whose  turn  it  was  to  take  repose  were 
unable  to  sleep  from  the  intensity  of 
their  thirst;  or  if  they  slept,  it  was  but 
to  be  tantalized  with  dreams  of  cool 
fountains  and  running  brooks.** 

Dr.  Mayo  has  observed  that  if 
dreams  happen   to  refer  to    passing 


f vents,  they  commonly  reverse  their 
features,  and  that  the  attention  seems 
to  be  slumbering.  Thus,  Sir  George 
Black,  he  says,  told  him  that  in  the 
privations  which  he  encountered  in  Sir 
John  Franklin's  first  expedition,  when 
in  faft  he  was  starving,  he  uniformly 
dreamed  ot  plentiful  repasts. 

There  is  an  account  in  Blackwood' s 
Magazine  of  the  wreck,  not  many 
years  ago,  of  the  Strathmere,  upon  the 
Twelve  Apostles*  Island,  **when  nearly 
fifty  persons  lived  seven  months  on  a 
barren  rock,  only  three  fine  days  re- 
heving  the  vicissitudes  of  wind,  snow, 
and  rain.  Dreams  were  the  one 
brightening  influence  of  that  dreary 
season;  they  constituted  the  romance 
and  the  news  of  the  time.  Charles 
Wordsworth,  one  of  the  party,  speaks 
of  them  as  the  alleviation. 

"Having  dreams  [he  says]  was  quite  like 
having  a  letter  by  post,  for  they  took  our 
minds  oft  the  island  and  enabled  us  to  forget 
our  miserable  circumstances,  and  any  inter- 
esting ones  I  detailed  to  mother.  In  the  night, 
when  we  awoke,  we  invariably  asked  each 
other  our  dreams,  which  were  often  about 
something  to  eat.  often  at)out  being  at  home, 
and  the  ship  that  was  to  take  us  off  the  island 
— always  pleasant.  Dreaming  was  the  pleas- 
ant part  of  our  existence  on  that  miserable 
island." 

While,  as  we  all  probably  know 
from  experience,  the  sensation  of  being 
wafted  through  the  air  in  our  dreams  is 
enrapturing,  that  of  suddenly  falling 
from  a  great  height  is  so  painful  that 
we  always  wake  before  reaching  the 
ground.  Nightmare  is  usually,  if  not 
invariably,  preceded  by  a  frightful 
dream  of  some  description;  and  these 
hideous  visions  are  as  various  as  are 
the  conditions  of  those  who  experience 
them.  Instances  are  related  of  persons 
who,  after  being  dumb  for  years  have 
recovered  their  speech  by  their 
struggles  and  finally  successful  efforts 
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to  call  for  aid  while  in  their  sleep, 
imagining  themselves  in  imminent 
danger.  So,  also,  frightful  dreams 
have  been  known  to  produce  insanity. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  singular 
faft — and  physiologists  assure  us  that 
it'  is  a  fa6l — that  a  person,  deaf  and 
dumb  Irom  birth,  never  dreams  of  con- 
versing except  by  signs  or  in  writing; 
and  that  one  blind  from  birth  never 
dreams  of  visible  obje6ls.  We  have 
it  from  the  same  authority,  borne  out 
doubtless  by  general  experience,  that 
**while  the  imagination  cannot  supply 
the  place  of  real  memory,  it  has  the 
wild  faculty  of  counterfeiting  memory. 
It  dreams  of  persons  it  never  knew, 
and  talks  with  them  as  old  acquaint- 
ances. It  relates  circumstances  that 
never  happened  and  tells  them  as  if 
they  had  happened.  It  goes  to  places 
that  never  existed,  and  knows  where 
all  the  streets  and  houses  are  as  if  it 
had  been  there  before.  The  scenes  it 
creates  often  appear  as  scenes  remem- 
bered. It  will  sometimes  a<3  a  dream 
within  a  dream,  and  in  the  delusion  ot 
dreaming  tell  a  dream  it  never  dreamed, 
and  tell  it  as  if  it  were  from  memory.** 
Says  Coleridge: — 

**You  stood  before  me  like  a  thought, 
A  dream  remembered  in  a  dream." 

I  do  not  remember  ever  in  my  dreams 
telling  a  dream  I  never  dreamed;  but 
I  frequently  dreamed  of  relating  a 
dream  in  a  dream,  which  I  had  just 
dreamed.  And  who,  when  partially 
awakened  from  a  half-  finished  pleasant 
dream,  has  not  striven  to  court  sleep 
in  a  vain  effort  to  enter  again  into  its 
agreeable  sensations,  and  to  realize  its 
completion?  This,  I  fancy,  is  no  un- 
common thin?.  An  amusing  instance 
of  this  occurred  not  long  ago  at  a 
young  ladies*  seminary  in  Washington. 
One  of  the  boarding^  scholars  being 
la.e  for  breakfast,   the  maid-servant 


went  to  wake  her,  when,  seemingly 
half  asleep,  she  said,  **Oh  please  wait 
a  few  minutes  until  I  have  finished  my 
dream;  I  am  getting  married.** 

I  often  thought  what  a  curious  jum- 
ble it  would  make  were  we  to  write  out 
a  full  description  of  our  nightly  visions, 
as  Archbishop  Laud  used  to  do,  and 
as  it  is  said  a  distinguished  clergyman 
ot  New  York  is  in  the  habit  ot  doing; 
and  yet,  who  knows  but  that  many,  it 
not  most  of  them,  would  admit  of  a 
pausible  interpretation?  For  the  time 
being  they  appear  to  be  real .  and  as 
our  waking  dreams  are  never  without 
some  obje<5l,  why,  if  we  remember  the 
dreams  we  have  when  asleep,  may  we 
not  inquire  their  meaning?  For  in- 
stance, speaking  of  dreams  recently,  a 
gentleman  said  to  me:  **The  other 
night  I  dreamed  that  an  elder  brother, 
who  has  passed  beyond  the  vale,  and 
myself  were,  with  tools  in  hand,  survey- 
ing the  frame  of  a  building,  with  a 
view  to  see  if  a  certain  cross-beam 
could  be  removed  without  weakening 
the  structure;  and  my  mind  dwelling 
on  the  subjed,  oniy  half  awake,  I 
thought  now  what  does  this  dream 
signify?  At  once  the  suggestion  came. 
It  means  that  our  moral  structure  is 
complete,  and  that  the  removal  ot  any 
one  of  its  supports  by  a  departure  from 
the  strid  line,  endangers  the  whole 
frame.**  We  cannot  but  admit  that 
this  interpretation  was  both  reasonable 
and  wise, — as  it  would  have  been  if 
used  as  a  similitude  when  awake. 

Horatio  King. 


Free  will  is  not  the  liberty  to  do 
whatever  one  likes,  but  the  power  ot 
doing  whatever  one  sees  ought  to  be 
done,  even  in  the  overwhelming  im- 
pulse. There  lies  freedom  indeed, 
— George  MacDonald. 
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THE  THREE  KINGDOMS. 

King  Frbdbrick  William  o\  Prussia 

Walked  in  the  fair  green  woods  one  day, 
When  trees  and  flowers  are  fresh  with  the  life 

That  wakes  in  the  month  of  May; 
And,  as  he  walked,  'twas  with  joy  he  saw 

The  violet's  shady  bed, 
The  primrose  pale,  and  the  wild  flowers  fair, 

And  the  birch  tassels  overhead. 

Well  pleased  was  he  to  have  left  awhile 

Berlin's  gay  and  crowded  street. 
To  forget  for  a  time  his  kingly  cares, 

'Mid  the  blossoming  hedge-rows  sweet; 
And  laying  his  royal  robes  aside, 

Unnoticed  to  walk  abroad, 
To  learn,  from  the  beauty  of  fields  and  flowers. 

New  lessons  of  Nature's  God. 

Spring  sunshine  flickered  across  his  path, 

As  he  strolled  through  the  leafy  glade, 
Till  he  came  to  a  spot  where  a  joyous  group 

Of  village  children  played, 
Gathering  cowslips  with  eager  haste, 

All  happy  as  happy  could  be; 
And  the  king  looked  on  till  his  heart  grew  gay 

Their  gayety  to  sec. 

He  called  them,  at  last,  around  him  there, 

In  the  mossy,  flower-strewn  dell,' 
And  soon  they  came  clustering  about  him. 

For  they  knew  his  kind  face  well; 
Then,  smiling,  he  held  up  an  orange 

That  chanced  in  his  hand  to  be: 
"To  which  of  the  three  kingdoms  does  this 
belong, 

My  little  folks?"  said  he. 

The  children  were  silent  awhile;  at  last 

A  bright  little  fellow  said, 
"To  the  vegetable  kingdom,  your  majesty." 

The  good  king  nodded  his  head: 
"Well  said;  quite  right.    Now  the  orange  shall 
be 

Your  own,  my  brave  little  man;" 
And  he  tossed  the  orange  to  him,  crying  out, 

"Catch  my  cowslip  ball,  if  you  can." 

Then  gayly  the  king  in  the  sunshine 

A  crown-piece  held  up  to  view: 
"Now  to  which  of  the  kingdoms  does  this  be- 
long? 

Who  guesses,  shall  have  this  too." 
"To  the  mineral  kingdom,  your  Highness," 

A  little  lad  quick  replies; 
As  the  silver  coin  in  the  sunlight  shone, 

So  sparkled  his  eager  eyes. 


"Well  answered:  so  here's  your  crown,"  said 
the  king. 

And  placed  the  prize  in  his  hand, 
While  around  him  the  other  children 

Delighted  and  wondering  stand. 
"One  question  more  I  will  ask,"  said  the  king 

"And  'tis  neither  hard  nor  long; 
Now  tell  me,  my  little  people  all. 

To  which  kingdom  do  I  belong?" 

In  the  group  of  little  ones  gathered  there. 

Stood  a  tiny,  blue-eyed  child; 
With  her  clustering  curls  of  golden  hair; 

And  voice  and  manners  mild; 
Full  of  thoughtful  grace  was  her  childish  face, 

With  an  earnestness  sweet  to  see: 
Simply  she  answered  the  king— "1  think. 

To  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  said  she. 

King  Frederick  stooped  down,  and  in  his  arms 

Took  the  little  maiden  then. 
And  kissing  her  brow,  he  softly  said, 

"Amen,  dear  child,  Amen." 

J.   E.  Bbndall. 

THE  DISHONKST   PEASANT. 

In  the  year  1794,  a  poor  French 
emigrant  was  passing  the  winter  in  a 
small  village  in  Germany.  He  was 
obliged  to  live  with  the  greatest  econ- 
omy, in  order  not  to  go  beyond  his 
means.  One  cold  morning  he  had 
occasion  to  buy  a  load  of  wood.  He 
found  a  peasant  who  had  one  to  sell, 
and  asked  him  what  the  price  was. 

The  peasant,  who  perceived  by  his 
broken  German  that  he  was  a  foreigner, 
and  that  his  ignorance  might  be  taken 
advantage  ot,  answered  that  the  price 
was  three  louis-d*ors.  The  Frenchman 
endeavored  to  beat  him  down,  but  in 
vain;  the  peasant  would  abate  nothing 
of  his  first  demand.  The  emigrant, 
finding  it  useless  to  waste  words  with 
him,  and  being  in  immediate  and  press- 
ing need  of  the  fuel,  at  last  took  it, 
and  paid  the  money  that  he  asked  for 
it. 

The  peasant,  delighted  to  have 
made  so  good  a  bargain,  drove  with 
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his  empty  cart  to  the  village  inn,  which 
was  not  far  distant,  and  ordered  break- 
fast. While  it  was  beinj^  prepared,  he 
entertained  the  landlord  with  an 
account  of  the  way  in  whicn  he  had 
cheated  the  Frenchman,  and  made 
him  pay  three  louis-d'ors  for  a  load  of 
wood,  which,  at  the  utmost,  was  not 
worth  more  than  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence;  talking  as  if  he  had  done  a 
very  bright  thing. 

But  the  landlord  was  a  good  man. 
and  feeling  justly  indignant  at  the 
peasant's  conduct,  told  him  thit  he 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  thus 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  igno- 
rance of  a  poor  foreigner. 

**Well,**  said  the  peasant,  with  a 
scornful  laugh,  *'the  wood  was  mine; 
I  had  a  right  to  ask  just  what  I  pleased 
for  it;  and  nobody  has  a  right  to  call 
my  conduft  into  question.'* 

The  landlord  made  no  reply. 
When  breakfast  was  over,  the  peasant 
asked  how  much  he  was  to  pay.  The 
landlord  replied,  * 'Three  lou is  d'ors." 
**What!"  said  the  peasant,  * 'three 
louis-d'ors  for  a  cup  of  coflee  and  a  few 
slices  of  bread  and  butter!" 

**Yes,*'  said  the  landlord,  with  the 
utmost  composure;  the  coffee  and 
bread  and  butter  were  mine;  I  have  a 
right  to  ask  just  what  I  please  for  them. 
My  bill  is  three  louis-d'ors;  and  I 
shall  keep  your  horse  and  cart  until 
you  pay  me.  If  you  think  I  am 
charging  too  much,  you  can  go  be- 
fore the  judge." 

The  peasant,  without  saying  any- 
thing more,  went  to  the  judge's  office 
and  made  his  complaint.  The  judge 
was  surprised  and  indignant  at  the 
landlord's  extortion,  especially  as  he 
had  always  borne  an  excellent  char- 
ade r. 

He  ordered  him  to  be  brought  be- 
fore him,  and  his  reception  of  him  was 


somewhat  stem.  But  the  landlord 
told  him  the  whole  story:  how  the 
peasant  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
poor  emigrant's  ignorance  to  cneat 
him,  what  their  conversation  wa^,  and 
how  his  own  condudl  was  simply  visit- 
ing upon  the  head  of  a  dishonest  man, 
the  wrong  he  had  previously  done  to 
another. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  judge 
decided  that  the  landlord  had  done 
right,  and  that  the  peasant  should  pay 
the  three  louis-d'ors.  The  peasant, 
with  a  very  ill  grace,  and  with  shame 
and  anger  in  his  face,  drew  out  his 
purse  and  laid  the  money  on  the  table. 

"I  do  not  want  this  money,"  said 
the  landlord  to  the  judge,  *'as  your 
honor  may  well  suppose.  Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  change  one  of 
these  louis-d'ors.  and  give  the  peasant 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence  out  of  it— 
for  that,  he  confessed  to  me,  is  all  that 
his  wood  is  worth  —and  return  the  re- 
mainder to  the  poor  Frenchman?  For 
the  breakfast  I  want  nothing." 

The  judge  was  much  moved  at  these 
words  of  the  good  inn-keeper.  He 
counted  out  the  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  to  the  peasant,  and  dismissed 
him  with  a  severe  rebuke.  The  rest 
was  returned  to  the  emigrant,  who,  on 
hearing  the  story,  with  difficulty  pre- 
vailed upon  the  inn- keeper  to  accept  a 
small  sum  for  the  peasant's  breakfast. 

SPEAK  GENTLY  TO  EACH   OTHER. 

*  Please  to  help  me  a  minute, 
sister." 

'*0,  don't  disturb  me;  I  am  read- 
ing," was  the  answer, 

* 'But  just  hold  this  stick,  won'iyou, 
while  I  drive  this  pin  through?" 

**I  can't  now — I  want  to  finish  this 
story,"  said  I,  emphatically;  and  my 
little  brother  turned  away,  with  a  dis- 
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appointed  look,  in  search  of  somebody 
eke  to  assist  him. 

He  was  a  bright  boy  of  ten  years, 
and  my  only  brother.  He  had  been 
visiting  a  young  friend,  and  had  seen 
a  wind- mill;  and  as  soon  as  he  came 
home,  his  energies  were  all  employed 
in  making  one. 

He  had  worked  patiently  all  the 
morning,  with  a  knife  and  jack-knife, 
and  now  it  needed  only  putting  to- 
gether to  complete  it.  His  only  sister 
had  refused  to  assist  him,  and  he  had 
gone  away  with  a  sad  heart. 

1  thought  of  all  this,  a  few  minutes 
after  he  left,  and  my  book  gave  me  no 
pleasure.  It  was  not  intentional  un- 
kindness,  but  thoughtlessness,  for  I 
loved  my  brother,  and  was  kind  to  him 
generally;  but  this  time  I  had  refused 
to  help  him. 

In  half  an  hour  he  came  bounding 
into  the  house,  exclaiming,  **Come, 
Mary,  Tve  got  it  up;  just  see  how  it 
goesr* 

His  tones  were  joyous,  and  1  saw 
that  he  had  forgotten  my  petulance;  so 
1  determined  to  atone  by  unusual 
kindness.  I  went  with  him,  and,  sure 
enough,  on  the  roof  of  the  wood- house 
was  fastened  a  minature  windmill, 
with  its  arms  whirling  around  fast 
enough  to  suit  any  boy. 

I  praised  the  windmill  and  my  little 
brother's  ingenuity,  and  he  seemed 
happy,  and  entirely  forgetful  of  any 
unkind  word.  Then  I  resolved,  as  I 
had  done  many  times  before,  to  be 
always  loving  and  gentle. 

A  few  days  passed  by,  and  the 
shadow  of  a  great  sorrow  darkened  our 
home.  The  joyous  laugh  and  noisy 
glee  were  hushed,  and  my  brother  lay 
in  a  darkened  room,  with  anxious  faces 
around  him. 

Sometimes  his  temples  would 
UKMsten  and  his   muscles  relax;  and 


then  hope  would  come  into  our  hearts, 
and  our  eyes  would  fill  with  thankful 
tears.  On  one  such  occasion  he  said, 
**I  hear  my  windmill. '* 

**Does  it  make  your  head  ache?"  i 
asked.     '*Shall  I  take  it  down?" 

•*Oh,  no,"  he  replied.  '*It  seems 
as  if  I  were  out  of  doors,  and  it  makes 
me  feel  better." 

He  mused  a  moment,  and  then  added, 
*'Don*t  you  remember,  Mary,  that 
I  wanted  you  to  help  me  fix  it,  and 
you  were  reading,  and  said  you  could 
not?  But  it  didn't  matter,  for  mamma 
helped  me." 

Oh,  how  sadly  these  words  fell  upon 
my  ear,  and  what  bitter  memories  they 
awakened!  I  repented,  as  I  kissed 
little  Frank's  forehead,  that  I  had  ever 
spoken  unkindly  to  him. 

Frank  now  sleeps  in  the  grave,  and 
home  is  desolate;  but  his  little  wind- 
mill still  clatters  away,  just  where  he 
placed  it,  upon  the  roof  of  the  old  wood- 
house.  Every  time  I  hear  it  I  re- 
member Frank,  gone  away  forever  ; 
and  I  remember,  also,  the  thoughtless, 
unkind  words. 

THE    MOTHERLESS    BOY. 

One  day,  about  a  year  ago,  the 
door  of  my  sitting-room  was  suddenly 
thrown  open,  and  the  confident  voice  of 
Harvey  thus  introduced  a  stranger: 
''Here's  Jim  Peters,  mother." 

I  looked  up,  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  sight  of  a  ragged,  barefooted  child, 
whose  face,  neck,  and  hands  had  not 
known  clean  water  for  some  time. 
Before  I  could  speak  a  word,  Harvey 
went  on  with  his  description  of  Jim. 

*' He  lives  round  in  Blake's  Court, 
and  has  no  mother;  and  I  want  you  to 
give  him  a  pair  of  my  shoes,  and  my 
gray  cap,  and  some  of  my  clothes. 
I've  got  plenty,  you  know." 

My  eyes  rested  on  the  child's  face 
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while  my  boy  said  this.  It  was  a  very 
sad  little  face ;  thin  and  colorless;  not 
bold  and  vicious,  but  timid,  and  having 
a  look  ol  patient  suffering.  Harvey 
held  him  firmly  by  the  hand,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  bravely  protefts  the 
weak. 

**No  mother?"  asked  I  in  a  tone  of 
pity. 

**No,  ma'am;  he  hasn't  any  mother. 
Have  you,  Jim?'* 

*'No,"  answered  the  child. 

* 'She's  been  dead  a  long  while; 
hasn't  she,  Jim?" 

**Yes;  ever  since  last  winter,"  he 
said,  as  he  fixed  his  tearful  eyes  upon 
my  face.  My  heart  was  drawn  toward 
him,  notwithstanding  his  rags  and  dirt. 

**  Where  do  you  live?"  I  asked. 

** Round  in  Blake's  Court,'  he  re- 
plied. 

**With  whom  do  you  live?" 

''With  old  Mrs.  Flint;  but  she 
doesn't  want   me." 

'* Why  not?" 

"Oh,  because  I'm  nothing  to  her, 
she  says;  and  she  doesn't  want  the 
trouble  of  taking  care  of  me."  He 
tried  to  say  this  in  a  brave,  indifferent 
way;  but  his  voice  faltered,  and  he 
dropped  his  eyes  to  the  floor.  How 
forlorn  he  looked ! 

"I've  got  heaps  of  clothes,  mother; 
a  great  many  more  than  I  want.  My 
bed  is  wide.  There's  room  enough  in 
the  house,  and  we've  plenty  to  eat," 
said  Harvey,  pleading  for  the  child. 

I  could  not  resist  his  appeal. 
Rising,  I  told  the  little  stranger  to  fol 
low  me.  When  we  came  back  to  the 
sitting-room,  half  an  hour  afterward, 
Jim  Peters  would  hardly  have  been  re- 
cognized by  his  old  companions,  it 
any  of  them  had  been  there.  A  bath 
and  clean  clothes  had  made  a  wonder- 
ful change  in  his  looks. 

I  watched  the  poor  little  boy  as  he 


played  with  Harvey  during  the  after- 
noon. He  played  gently,  and  his  voice 
had  a  sweetness  of  tone  that  was  really 
charming. 

What  could  I  do  with  him?  Send 
him  back  to  Mrs.  Flint's,  in  Blake's 
Court?  This  seemtd  impossible. 
What  then?      ♦     ♦     ♦ 

It  is  just  a  year  since  my  boy  led 
him  in  from  the  street,  and  Jim  is  still 
in  our  house.  No  one  came  for  him; 
no  one  inquired  about  him.  So  I 
have  taken  the  shivering  estray  into 
the  warm  fold  where  my  own  lamb  is 
sheltered,  and  there  he  remains. 

As  I  finished  writing  the  last  sen- 
tence, a  voice  close  to  my  ear,  said, 
"Mother."  I  turned  and  received  a 
loving  kiss  from  the  lips  of  Jim.  He 
often  does  this. 

I  did  not  tell  him  to  call  me 
"mother."  He  did  so  at  first  in  a 
timid,  hesitating  way,  and  with  such  a 
pleading,  half- scared  look,  that  I  was 
touched  and  softened. 

"She  isn't  your  real  mother,"  said 
Harvey,  who  happened  to  be  near; 
"but  then  she's  good  to  you,  and  loves 
you  very  much." 

"And  I  love  her,"  answered  Jim, 
hiding  his  lace  in  my  lap.  and  clasping 
and  kissing  my  hand.  Since  th^  he 
has  always  called  me  "Mother." 


Our  lorgiveness  is  but  an  imperfect 
thing.  We  have  no  organ  of  forget- 
ting; the  feelings,  injured  by  ingrat- 
itude, retain  the  scar  and  the  soreness. 
It  is  doubtful  if  we  are  ever  quite  the 
same  to  one  who  has  betrayed  our  con- 
fidence. 

Every  human  heart  keeps  the  sweet, 
infinite  longing  for  the  undying  con- 
viction of  love's  immortal  relationship. 
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HOW  SOUNDS  ARE  MADE    VISIBLE. 


Among  the  most  interesting  results 
of  its  investigations  that  modern  science 
has  revealed  to  us,  is  the  discovery 
that  musical  sounds  can,  so  to  speak, 
imprint  themselves  upon  matter,  and 
produce  definite  forms  as  surely  and 
uncrring^ly  as  the  electric  needle  can 
record  the  motions  of  the  fluid  which 
i^  discharged  from  a  distant  battery. 
Sound  is  a  thing  so  ethereal  to  fancy, 
that  its  very  nature  long  baffled  the 
penetration  of  men,  and  we  can  not 
wonder  that  the  recondite  asped  of 
its  power  to  which  we  specially  allude 
should  have  remained  entirely  un- 
known until  a  coniparatively  recent 
period.  Yet  if  we  reflrft  upon  the 
constitution  ol  sound,  we  shall  see 
Bothing  very  surprising  in  the  fa6t  that 
it  can  be  produftivc  of  form. 

When  an  elastic  body  vibrates,  it 
imparts  its  vibrations  to  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.  The  air  vibrating  in 
response  to  the  movements  ol  the  body 
is  itself  the  sound,  though  not  recog- 
nized by  us  as  such  until  these  vibrations 
have  been  conveyed  to  our  ear.  But 
as  a  breeze  will  cause  a  twig  to  stir, 
and  as  the  slightest  whisper  of  a  wind 
will  create  motions  among  the  leaves, 
and  lift  them  to  a  new  position  from 
that  which  they  occupied  in  the  dead 
and  tranquil  calm  preceding,  so  sim- 
ilarly the  harmonious  vibrations  of  the 
air  will  evidently  have  their  effe6l  in 
altering  the  conditions  of  the  body 
they  impinge  on,  no  less  than  the 
breezes  which  strike  the  leaves. 

Experiment  has  amply,  proved  that 
the  human  voice  alone  is  capable  of 
printing  form  upon  matter  as  success- 
fully and  distin<5Uy  as  a  violin  bow 
drawn  across  the  edge  of  a  plate.  The 
discoverer  of  this  great  fafl  is  a  lady. 


Mrs.  Watts  Hughes.  The  experi- 
ments are  conducted  as  follows:  A 
hollow  receiver  is  procured,  over  the 
mouth  oi  which  is  stretched  an  elastic 
membrane.  The  surlace  of  the  mem- 
brane is  covered  with  a  semi- fluid 
paste,  of  such  consistency  that  very 
light  impressions  can  be  easily  re- 
ceived. The  singer  then  approaching 
the  apparatus  sings  on  to  the  surlace 
of  the  membrane,  exercising  the 
greatest  care  that  his  notes  are  singu- 
larly steady  and  perfeflly  accurate  in 
the  intonation  of  the  given  sound. 
At  OLce  the  musical  note  mirrors  itself 
on  the  paste,  and  in  the  most  unex- 
pefled  lorms. 

The  statement  will  doutless  not 
readily  be  believed  when  we  say  that 
the  forms  of  flowers,  as  perfeft  as  if 
they  were  drawn,  occur  among  the 
rest,  and,  indeed,  contribute  the 
majority  of  the  figures.  Daisies,  with 
every  petal  exaflly  shaped,  are  com- 
mon; lilies,  as  symmetrically  made, 
are  not  rare.  A  change  of  note,  or  of 
timbre^  will  produce  a  minature  tree 
on  the  paste.  By  someslight  variation, 
impossible  to  estimate,  the  figure  of  a 
star- fish  will  appear  on  the  surface  of 
the  membrane;  another  imperceptible 
difference  of  sound  will  lay,  side  by 
side  with  the  star-fish,  an  anemone. 
Occasionally  the  vibrations — presum- 
ably owing  to  an  unconscious  augment- 
ation of  force  on  the  part  of  the  singer 
— will  imprint  themselves  in  the  form 
of  shells,  beautifully  voluted,  the  wrink- 
les in  the  scroll  being  so  incisively 
indented  that  when  photographed  they 
appear  as  if  creases  in  the  picture. 
Suddenly  deserting  these  marine  forms 
as  capriciously  as  it  took  them  up,  the 
sound     will     create     ferns,     suspend 
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bunches  of  fruit,  and  otherwise  adorn 
with  similar  emblems  the  surface. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  room  lor 
conjefture  in  the  explanation  of  these 
various  forms.  Some  ta<5is,  however, 
we  know  for  certain.  When  the 
sound  is  producing  flowers  on  the 
paste,  the  singer  can  at  pleasure  in- 
crease the  number  of  petals  by 
gradually  making  the  tone  ascend. 
At  each  fraftion  of  a  tone  on  which 
his  voice  rises,  a  new  petal  is  added  to 
the  flower.  He  can  thus  by  a  careful 
management  of  his  breath  increase  a 
pygmy  daisy  that  lies  first  imprinted 
on  the  paste  to  a  gigantic  sunflower, 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  surface. 
In  the  other  forms — e.  g. ,  the  shells — 
this  addition  of  piece  by  piece  does 
not  appear,  and  the  scroll  once  fash- 
ioned remains.  The  forms  thus  pro- 
duced on  the  paste  are  photographed 
while  the  membrane  is  in  sonorous 
vibration;  or  water-color  impressions 
are  taken,  which  are  transferred  on  to 
glass  immediately  after  being  pro- 
duced. The  advantage  of  the  latter 
method  is  that  the  minute  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  the  forms  can  be  shown  to 
perfeiSion  by  the  use  of  various  colors 
for  different  parts  of  the  same  objeft. 
Such  result  of  modern  science  as  the 
preceding  bring  us  to  the  threshold  of 
an  interesting  inquiry  into  the  reality 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ideas 
of  antiquity. 

The  Greeks,  who  were  certainly  in- 
nocent of  any  such  research  into  the 
mysteries  of  sound  as  we  have  iust 
described,  held  in  the  person  of  Pyth- 
agoras, his  school,  and  numerous 
natural  philosophers  who  fol.owed 
him,  the  doctrine  that  music  is  the 
principle  of  form  in  nature,  and  that 
every  shape  and  natural  figure  in  the 
animate  and  inanimate  world  was 
determined  and  created  by  the  divine 


infusion    of  music  into   the  formless 
matter  of  chaos. 

**By  whatever  means  it  were  intro- 
duced,'* says  one  of  the  greatest 
of  these  ancient  thinkers,  **for  on  that 
point  we  are  left  entirely  without  a 
basis  for  speculation,  music,  and  no- 
thing else  but  music,  must  have  been 
infused  into  matter  so  as  to  bring  the 
formless  universe  to  harmonious  order, 
and  to  produce  the  forms  we  see  around 
us  of  landscapes,  rivers,  trees,  flowers, 
instead  of  the  everlasting  chaos  which 
preceded. '  * 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  ancient  idea  to  find  the 
vibrations  of  musical  sound  at  the  pre- 
sent day  being  proved  to  produce  the 
forms  of  flowers,  trees,  shells,  and 
other  natural  obje<5b,  spontaneously 
and  without  any  previous  suggestion 
of  the  form  by  pencil  or  the  hand  of 
man;  to  see  the  same  power,  when 
exercised  upon  a  chaos  of  grains  of 
sand,  at  once  throw  the  sand  into 
patterns  of  symmetry,  whose  lines  and 
curves  might  very  easily,  if  we  were 
disposed  to  carry  out  the  analogy,  be 
construed  into  miniature  models  of 
winding  rivers,  sweeping  mountain 
chains,  and  other  obje6b,  which  give 
order  and  outline  to  the  vague  mon- 
otony of  a  landscape. 

Pythagoras,  who  went  further  than 
others  of  the  same  school,  proceeded 
to  great  detail  in  exemplifying  the 
power  of  music  in  giving  form  to  mat- 
ter. He  made  the  bold  assertion —  for 
which  he  has  been  called  a  madman— 
that  the  o<5lave  gave  our  globe  its 
present  form.  We  should  not  like  to 
enumerate  the  treatises  that  have  been 
written,  or  to  allude  to  the  endless 
derision  which  has  been  showered  on 
this  philosopher  for  his  apparently 
wild  and  meaningless  assertion.  But 
we  will  remark — in  strange  agreement 
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with  such  a  hypothesis — the  experi- 
ment of  Chladni  have  revealed  that 
whenever  an  oftave  is  sounded  on  the 
glass  plate  the  sand,  whatever  its  pre- 
vious position  may  have  been,  invar- 
iably ranges  its  ell  in  the  form  of  a 
circle. 

Into  this  phase  of  the  subjed,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  intend  to  go,  beyond 
remarking  that  a  vast  literature  ot 
dreams  and  speculations  existed  in 
antiquity — to   which,  en  passant^   be- 


longs the  doctrine  of  the  harmony  ot 
the  spheres — connected  with  the  sub- 
je<5l  of  which  we  have  been  treating. 
In  modern  times  the  little  that  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation has  been  recorded  above. 
But  the  field  is  an  ample  one,  open  for 
any  experimentalist ;  and  if  the  moderns 
would  only  investigate  it  as  much  as 
the  ancients  dreamed  about  it,  dis- 
coveries not  only  interesting  but  sur- 
prising might  be  expelled. 

J.    F.    ROBOTHAM 


x0^i 


LOVE'S   TOKENS, 


I  KNOW  that  deep  within  your  heart  of  hearts 
You  hold  me  shrined  apart  from  common 
things 

And  that  my  step,  my  voice,  can  bring  to  you 
A  gladness  that  no  other  presence    brings. 

And  yet,  dear  love,  through  all  the  weary  days 
You  never  speak  one  word  of  tenderness. 

Nor  stroke  my  hair,  nor  softly  clasp  my  hand 
Within  your  own  in  loving,  mute  caress. 

You  think,  perhaps,  I  should  be  all  content 
To  know  so  well  the  loving  place  I  hold, 

Within  your  life,  and  so  you  do  not  dream, 
How  much  I  long  to  hear  the  story  told. 

You  cannot  know,   when   we  two  sit  alone 
And  tranquil  thoughts  within  your  mmd 
are  stirred, 

My  heart  is  crying  like  a  tired  child 
For  one  fond  look,  one  gentle,loving  word. 

It  may  be  when  your  eyes  look  into  mine 
You  only  say,  "How   dear  she  is  to  me!*' 

Oh  could  I  read  it  in  your  softened  glance. 
How  radiant  this  plain  old  world  would  be! 

Perhaps,  sometimes,  you    breathe    a    secret 
prayer 
That  choicest  blessings  unto  me  be  given; 


But  if  you  said  aloud,  "God  bless  the  dear  !" 
I  should  not  ask  a  greater  boon  from  heaven. 

I  weary  sometimes  of  the  rugged  way; 
But  should  you  say,  ''  Through  thee  my  life 
is  sweet,*' 
The  dreariest  desert  that  our  path  could  cioss 
Would  suddenly  grow  green    beneath  my 
feet. 

'Tis  not  the  boundless  waters  ocean  holds 
That  give  refreshment  to  the  thirsty  flowers. 

But  just  the  drops  that,  rising  to  the  skies, 
From  thence  descend  in  softly  falling 
showers. 

What  matter  that  our  granaries  are  filled 
With  all  the  richest  harvest's  golden  stores. 

If  we  who  own  them  cannot  enter  in. 
But  famished  stand  before  the  close-barred 
doors? 

And  so  'tis  sad  that  those  who  should  be  rich 

In  that  true  love  which  crowns  our  tarthly 

lot, 

Go  praying  with  white  lips  from    day  to  day 

For  love's  sweet  tokens,  and  receive  them 

not. 
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*'0  Jeannie!  I  do  think  it  is  too 
hard  that  you  have  to  come  down  to 
this  tiny  little  house  alter  living  in 
that  lovely  home  on  the  Avenue!'* 
said  Anna  Mayhew  to  her  cousin,  as 
the  two  stood  in  the  middle  of  an  empty 
room  in  the  small  house  which  was 
all  that  remained  to  Jeannette  of  the 
large  estate  which  her  father  was  sup- 
posed to  have  left  to  her  at  his  death. 
Ever)rthinfir  else  had  been  mortgaged 
so  heavily  that  when  the  crash  came 
all  had  to  go. 

"Perhaps  you'd  better  say  that  I 
ought  to  think  myself  fortunate  that  I 
have  even  a  shelter  for  my  head,"  re- 
plied Jeannette,  trying:  to  speak  lightly 
of  the  matter. 

*That  is  about  all  it  is.  a  shelter. 
Where  the  carpets,  curtains,  and 
furniture  are  to  come  from,  I  don't 
see." 

**I  do!" 

**Then  pray  lend  me  your  spec- 
tacles. May  be,  too,  you  can  imagine 
Oliver  Sawtelle  contented  and  happy  in 
these  shabby  rooms,  surrounded  by  the 
cheap  furniture  you'll  have  to  buy." 

**No,  I  cannot  think  that  he  will  be 
at  all  contented;  but  men,  you  know, 
have  their  clubs  to  which  they  can  re- 
sort. However,  he  will  have  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain;  though  I'm 
sure  his  aunts  will  not  fail  to  remind 
him  that  he  would  be  in  a  very  different 
position  to-day  if  he  had  married 
Minnie  Morris  instead  of  me.  Her 
father  has  weathered  the  financial  storm 
which  has  wrecked  us." 

Anna  was  sorry  she  had  spoken  as 
she  did,  for  she  had  suspecSed  for  some 
time  that  Oliver  Sawtelle  was  not  the 
devoted  husband  that  he  might  have 
been;  there  was  really  nothing  serious 


against  him,  only  that  he  spent  less 
and  less  time  at  home,  and  was  more 
devoted  to  his  club  than  a  man  should 
be  who  had  been  married  only  two 
years.  So  to  change  the  current  of 
her  cousin's  thoughts  she  asked: 

*'As  for  furniture,  now  with  what  do 
you  propose  to  fill  this  bare  room?  I 
presume  it  will  be  the  parlor." 

**Sitting-room,  1  shall  dub  it,  and 
then  my  \>W\n  cretonne-  covered  chairs 
will  not  look  so  out  of  place.  I  intend 
to  have  the  floor  stained,  and  so  dis- 
pense with  carpets;  one  can  make  ser- 
viceable rugs  out  of  a  yard  or  two  of 
gay  bordering  and  a  small  center  of 
solid  color.  I  intend  to  take  that  old 
sofa  and  easy-chair  which  were  in  the 
house- keeper's  room,  and  by  covering 
them  both  with  some  of  that  pretty 
cretonne  which  I  saw  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  yard,  at  Blank's,  I  will  make 
look  fresh  and  comfortable;  some  of 
the  same  cretonne  shall  be  converted 
into  curtains,  sofa  pillows,  and  cushions 
for  the  backs  of  those  two  willow 
rockers  of  mine." 

**Oh!  if  you  are  going  for  that  sort 
of  thing,  >ou  can  get  along  on  the 
little  money  you  have  set  aside  for 
furnishing. ' ' 

"I  can  and  must  go  on  with  it!  I 
have  good  wide  window-sills  here,  so 
I  have  a  good  place  for  plants;  and 
they,  you  know,  do  much  towards 
brightening  up  a  room." 

Anna  shed  more  tears  that  night 
over  Jeannette's  * 'comedown  in  the 
world"  than  Jeannette  herself  did. 
Jeannette  was  too  busy  planning,  to 
have  many  spare  hours  for  pitying  her- 
self; indeed  she  did  not  want  to  find 
time  for  such  sentiments:  for  the  thing 
that  troubled  her  most  was  not  diis 
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sudden  descent  from  vast  wealth  to 
literally  nothing,  but  the  alienation  of 
her  husband's  af)e<5lions.  Long  before 
this  crash  came,  she  had  seen  that  he 
cared  less  and  less  for  his  home,  so,  to 
stifle  sorrow,  she  had  become  gayer 
than  ever  before  in  her  bright  young 
liie;  she  dressed  and  danced,  rode  and 
drove,  laughed  and  flirted  mildly, 
until  the  failure  of  the  great  banking- 
house  in  which  her  husband  and  his 
father  were  partners,  brought  financial 
ruin  to  her. 

A  friend  gave  Oliver  a  commission 
to  execute,  which,  though  it  would 
not  bring  in  much  money,  would  take 
him  to  Germany  for  four  or  five 
months,  and  thus  let  him  escape  some 
of  the  annoyances  and  mortifications 
incident  upon  settling  up  the  business. 

"I  hate  to  go,  Jeannie,*'  he  had 
said  to  his  wife  when  telling  her  of  the 
ofler.  **and  leave  you  to  the  task  of 
breakbg  up  and  moving,  and  as  you 
see.  we  must  leave  this  house  as  soon 
as  possible;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
other  opening  for  me  just  now,  and  at 
least  I  will  be  getting  my  living  out  of 

**0f  course  you  wDl  accept  this 
offer,'*  she  had  said  quickly.  **As 
for  me,  I  can  get  on.  I  have  been 
thinking  that,  for  the  present  at  any 
rate,  we  had  better  move  into  that 
little  house  of  mine  on  Laurel  street; 
itis  idle  now.'* 

*'Way  out  there?  It  is  almost  out 
into  the  country;  none  of  your  friends 
will  know  where  to  find  you.  ' 

"My  butterfly  acquaintances  will 
not,  but  those  whose  friend.^^hip  is 
worth  anything  can  see  me  whenever 
they  want  to;  horse- cars  go  within 
half  a  block.  But  seriously.  Oliver, 
what  else  is  there  for  us  to  do?  The 
rent  will  be  nothing,  the  furnishing  a 
mere  trifle,  and  my  house- keeping  bills 


for  myself  wiir  not  be  enormous.  If 
our  prospects  brighten,  when  you  re- 
turn we  can  easily  make  another 
change.** 

*Toor  girl!*'  said  he  to  himself, 
**she  wants  to  hide  her  head  now  that 
our  bubble  has  burst.  Well,  I  can't 
blame  her.  I  wish,  though,  she  was 
not  so  icily  indiflferent  about  my  going 
away  for  the  whole  autumn.  What  a 
mistake  our  marriage  was !  She  took 
me  for  my  money,  and  I — well,  I  did 
love  her  then,  but  somehow  things 
are  diflTerent  from  what  1  hoped  they 
would  be;  perhaps  if  ue  had  a  child  she 
would  be  more  domestic."  But  he 
gave  no  expression  to  his  thoughts; 
did  not  even  show  his  gratified  surprise 
at  the  giief  she  exhibited  when  the 
hour  at  last  came  for  him  to  sail. 

As  his  was  a  business  trip,  he  had 
little  time  for  sight- seeing:  so  he  made 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  he  had 
nothing  worth  writing  about,  and  his 
letters  home  were  of  the  briefest,  as 
were  also  hers  to  him,  and  he  really 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  her  house- 
hold arrangements  except  that  she  was 
trying  to  make  the  new  house  habitable 
on  a  pitifully  small  sum  of  money. 

At  last,  after  a  remarkably  short 
passage  from  Liverpool,  Oliver  found 
himself  in  his  native  city  twenty- four 
hours  before  anyone  could  reasonably 
have  expedled  him.  Giving  his  lug- 
gage to  an  expressman,  he  took  the 
horse-cars  for  the  little  house  in  Laurel 
street,  wondering  if  Jeannette  would 
be  surprised  to  see  him,  or  whether  she 
would  take  his  return  as  placidly  as 
she  had  taken  the  news  of  his  projected 
departure.  Of  course  he  had  no  latch- 
key to  this  house,  so  he  had  to  ring 
the  bell.  He  was  admitted  by  a  girl 
who  had  once  lived  with  his  mother. 

**Hullo!  Norah.  do  you  live  here?" 
he  exclaimed. 
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**Sure  an'  it's  the  masther  his  own 
;  elf!  Oh,  but  it's  a  pity  that  the  misth- 
ress  isn't  in  yet!  No,  sir,  I  don't  live 
here,  Mrs.  Sawtelle  don't  keep  a  girl; 
but  she  gets  me  to  come  in  once  a 
week  an'  do  the  scrubbin'  for  her,  an' 
whiles  I'm  here  she  takes  the  chance 
to  go  out  to  do  her  arrants." 

**Don't  tell  her  I've  come,  I  want  to 
surprise  her,"  said  he,  as  he  entered 
the  room  nearest  the  front  door. 

Setting  his  bag  down  on  the  floor, 
he  struck  a  match,  for  it  was  quite  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  as  he  lighted  the 
gas  he  emitted  a  soft  whistle. 

**Whew!  This  isn't  at  all  what  I  ex- 
pe<3ed.  Why,  this  room  makes  me 
think  ol  the  sitting-room  at  grand- 
mother's! It  looks  as  if  a  tired  fellow 
might  rest  and  be  happy  here. '  * 

While  thus  meditating,  half  aloud, 
he  had  been  glancing  around  the  pretty 
apartment:  he  now  went  up  to  the 
bird-cages,  and  whistling  to  their  oc- 
cupants received  in  answer  a  burst  of 
song  which  made  him  almost  imagine 
that  the  tiny  creatures  recognized  him. 
Then  he  examined  the  plants  in  the 
windows,  smelling  with  appreciation 
the  odor  of  the  carnations  and 
geraniums,  and  finally  drew  the  big 
easy- chair  up  to  the  cheery  grate  fire, 
and  leaning  his  head  on  the  cushioned 
back  was  in  two  minutes  in  the  land  oi 
Nod. 

He  had  a  queer  dream  He  thought 
the  door  opened  quietly,  and  Jeannette 
entered  the  room,  stepped  silently  up 
to  his  chair,  bent  over  and  kissed  him 
on  the  forehead,  saying:  "You  dear 
old  fellow,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you 
again !  Oh  if  you  only  cared  as  much 
for  me  as  I  do  for  you,  how  happy  we 
might  be  in  this  cosy  little  nest!'* 

Drowsily  opening  his  eyes  he  found 
himself  alone,  so  he  calmly  returned  to 
his  nap.    In  a  short  time,  however,  he 


was  thoroughly  aroused  by  hearing 
the  front  door  shut.  Rising,  he  saw 
his  wife  come  in  looking  rosy  and 
blooming,  prettier  he  thought,  than 
ever  before. 

**Why  Oliver!  is  this  really  vou 
and  not  your  ghost?"  she  exclaimed. 
"How  long  have  you  been  here?  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  you  were  coming, 
so  that  I  could  have  the  house  in  fes- 
tive array?" 

**I  wanted  to  catch  you  unawares, 
so  as  to  see  what  sort  of  a  housekeeper 
you  are,"  was  his  laughing  rejoinder. 

**As  if  you  were  any  judge  of  such 
matters!  I  have  your  grandmother's 
approval,  and  you  must  really  excuse 
me  if  I  say  that  that  is  more  to  the 
purpose  than  any  marC  s  opinion. 
Did  you  have  a  pleasant  journey?" 

After  chatting  a  few  moments,  Jean- 
nette said  she  must  go  to  the  kitchen 
to  see  about  supper;  and  a  little 
later  she  summoned  him  to  the  little 
dining  room,  where  there  was  an  ap- 
petizing smell  of  hot  oysters  and  coffee. 

Do  you  see  that  you  are  drinking 
your  coffee  out  of  one  of  your  great- 
grandmother's  cups?"  she  presently 
asked  him. 

**Why,  so  it  is!  Where  did  you 
get  it?" 

**I  went  up  to  the  old  farm  a  week 
ago,  to  ask  about  having  some  winter 
butter  put  up  for  us,  and  after  we  had 
talked  a  while,  your  dear  old  grand- 
mother said :  * '  I  do  declare,  Jeannette, 
you  are  going  to  be  a  real  capable 
housekeeper,  after  all!  Who'd  ever 
have  expedled  a  society  belle,  as  you 
were  six  months  ago,  to  come  here 
and  ask  me  for  some  of  my  queer  old 
receipts!  I  believe  you'll  appreciate 
'em,  so  I  mean  to  give  you  and  Oliver 
two  or  three  of  my  mother's  fine  china 
cups  and  saucers;  now  that  you  can't 
keep  a  girl,  and  so  have  to  do  your 
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dishes  yourself,  they  will  not  be  likely 
to  be  broken.*  So  she  gave  these  to 
me,  and  several  linen  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, and  table-cloths  which  she  had 
woven  herself,  long  before  she  was 
married/' 

Noting  the  way  her  face  lighted  up 
as  she  described  these  treasures, 
Oliver  said  to  himself,  *'Sure  enough, 
who  would  have  expe<5led  her  to  be 
interested  in  such  things!" 

"Who  cooks  your  bread  and  things?'* 
he  asked. 

'*!  do,  of  course;  and  now  isn't  my 
bread  good?  I  have  put  up  quite  a 
nice  lot  ol  preserves,  and  pickles,  too, 
for  I  know  that  you  like  such  things. 
I  find  my  cooking- school  lessons  come 
in  very  handy  now;  yet  do  you  re- 
member what  fun  your  brothers  and 
you  made  of  Anne  and  me  when  we 
said  we  were  going  to  take  those 
lessons?** 

When  supper  was  over  she  told  him 
to  go  into  the  sitting  room  while  she 
"did**  the  dishes:  but  he  said  he  pre- 
ferred to  superintend  her  in  that  branch 
of  her  labors:  so  he  followed  her  to 
the  kitchen  and  sat  in  the  low  chair 
beside  the  table  while  she  flitted  back 
and  forth.  They  laughed  and  joked 
like  two  children,  and  he  decided  that 
she  was  more  fa*»cinating  with  the  big 
gingham  apron  tied  around  her  slender 
waist,  than  she  had  ever  been  in  gauzy 
ball  attire.  Presently,  in  answer  to 
something  he  said  about  the  oysters 
he  had  just  eaten,  she  said: 
^  **Yes,  when  Norah  told  me  you  had 
come,  I  just  ran  out  and  got  them:  I 
was  sure  you'd  relish  them  better  than 
chops  or  steak.** 

*'i)h!she  did  tell  you,  then.  Did 
you  come  in  the  other  room  while  I 
was  asleep?'*  he  asked,  remembering 
that  kiss. 

**Yes,  and  you  were  having  such  a 


nice  nap  I  would  not  disturb  you *  * 

**What  makes  you  think  I  care  less 
for  you  than  you  do  lor  me?**  asked 
he,  going  up  and  puttimg  his  arm 
about  her.  **Do  you  know  I  thought 
I  was  having  a  most  delightful  dream 
— in  fa<5l  Tm  not  sure  but  I  am  still 
dreaming.  It  is  all  so  much  jollier 
here  than  it  ever  was  in  our  big  house 
on  the  Avenue!  If  you  only  knew 
how  I  dreaded  coming  home  to  find 
you  discontented  and  unhappy,  pining 
lor  the  gay  life  you  used  to  so  enjoy!** 

"Save  your  worries  for  something 
more  substantial,**  she  said  lightly. 
**Do  you  not  believe  you  will  be  the 
discontented  one?  It  is  so  far  out  here 
that  you  will  be  later  than  ever  getting 
home  from  your  club.** 

**Club,  indeed!  In  the  first  place, 
clubs  are  expensive;  then,  too,  what 
man  with  such  a  home  wants  to  loal 
around  a  club-house?  Seems  to  me, 
my  darling,  we  have  made  a  near  shave 
to  being  very  miserable.  We  ought 
to  have* begun  our  married  life  in  just 
such  a  little  home,  then  we  might  not 
have  drifted  so  far  apart ** 

** Let's  make  believe  we*ve  just  been 
married,  then,  and  we  can  begin  all 
over!"  said  Jeannette,  with  a  smiling 
lace;  but  the  tears  in  her  eyes  told  ol 
deeper  feeling  than  the  words  had 
given  expression  to.  *Then  if  you 
must  have  a  club,  you  know,  why  it 
can  meet  here.  I  can  cook  oysters 
and  coffee,  as  you  see,  and  there  is  no 
fine  furniture  here  to  spoil.'* 

Some  of  Oliver  Sawtelle's  club 
cronies  pitied  him  exceedingly  because 
revel  ses  of  fortune  had  sent  him  "way 
out  to  Laurel  Street**  to  live;  they 
changed  their  minds,  however,  after 
spending  an  evening  with  him  at  his 
"domestic  clubhouse,**  as  he  jestingly 
named  it.  A  nice,  simple  little  supper, 
a  pleasant  game  of  cards,    and  next 
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morning  no  head- ache  from  strong 
beveiages,  and  nodepleted  purse  from 
high  play,  proved  '  *not  half  bad  after 
all;'*  and  more  than  one  young  bachelor 


began  to  wonder  if  indeed  it  did  require 
ten  thousand  per  annum  to  enable  a 
man  and  his  wife  to  *  live  happy  e?er 
after'*  the  wedding-day. 

Frances  E.  Wadleigh. 


GOOD  FOR  EVIL, 


There  was  a  system  of  ethics 
introduced  to  the  world  over  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  which  was  quite 
startling  in  its  novelty.  The  Teacher 
who  announced  it  upon  his  own 
authority  quoted  no  other  sanction 
lor  his  new  precept,  but  insisted  upon 
it  as  of  universal  obligation.  The 
law  of  life  thus  given  is  not  easily 
obeyed.  The  Teacher  must  have 
known  this,  lor  he  declares  that  a 
man  must  be  born  again  to  have  this 
spirit.  The  necessity  is  a  part  ol  the 
self- consciousness  of  every  one  who 
has  striven  to  conform  his  practice  to 
the  precept.  To  resent  injuries,  to 
revenge  our  wrongs,  to  give  blow  for 
blow,  is  easy  enough ;  but  to  answer  hate 
with  love,  to  return  beneficent  service 
for  gross  injustice,  to  meet  the  despoi- 
lerofour  rights  with  kindness  and  af- 
fection, requires  a  new  principle  in  the 
heart,  which  in  reality  is  a  changed 
nature.  It  may  be  worth  while  even 
for  a  man  immersed  in  business,  or  an 
overworked  clerk  whose  salary  will  not 
quite  bridge  over  that  proverbial  space 
in  which  both  ends  meet,  to  take  a 
moment  or  two  for  quiet  thought  and 
to  ask  himself  if  it  is  worth  while  to 
have  the  temper  thus  enjoined,  and 
if  so,  how  it  can  be  acquired.  There 
are  many  who  admire  this  character 
in  theory,  but  associate  it  in  their  own 
minds  with  some  recluse  who  has 
retired  from  active  life  and  given  him- 
self up   to  holy   meditation;  or  they 


regard  it  as  something  like  a  Sunday 
robe,  to  be  brought  into  use  only  00 
saints*  days  and  seasons  of  high  relif  ^ 
ious  solemnities.  They  do  not  realize, 
as  they  should,  that  to  be  real  and  of 
any  practical  value  to  the  possessor  it 
must  be  ^oxn  constandy,  or,  rather, 
be  inwrought  into  the  character  and 
become  part  of  the  being  itself.  The 
merchant  at  his  desk,  the  blacksmith 
at  his  forge,  the  salesman  behind  the 
counter,  the  banker  and  his  clerk,  the 
writer  and  the  printer  each  at  his 
daily  avocation,  must  not  simply 
possess  it  but  be  transformed  and 
governed  by  it  as  an  all-pervading, 
controlling  power.  It  must  direct  not 
only  the  speech  but  the  thought  that 
is  behind  it.  It  must  be  displayed  in 
the  action,  but  more  than  this,  it 
must  be  the  inspiring  motive  that 
quickens  alike  all  the  mental  and  phy- 
sical activities.  Good  for  evil!  Does 
it  seem  a  strange  business  motto?  Is 
it  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  marts  of 
trade?  Is  it  an  unquotable  essence  in 
the  banking  house?  In  the  shop  or 
the  factory  must  the  hum  of  the  flying 
wheels  or  the  strokes  of  the  hammer 
forever  silence  this  pleading  voice? 
May  no  writer  weave  its  gentle  words 
into  his  lines  unless  he  is  preparing 
a  sermon  or  inditing  a  creed  or  a 
catechism?  It  is  not  a  rare  tropical 
growth  requiring  hot-house  cultune. 
It  readily  finds  roots  in  any  genial 
soil,  when  once  it  has  established  its 
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right  of  growth.  When  it  has  been 
duly  planted  it  has  in  it  the  pledge  of 
an  immortal  life.  It  is  known  by  its 
fruits.  Its  blossoms  are  beautiful  and 
fragrant  but  the  clusters  that  ripen  on 
its  stem  are  the  only  growth  beneath 
the  skies  that  never  turns  to  ashes  on 
the  lip.  It  is  always  seed  time,  and 
no  one  intent  on  a  lenovated  heart 
need  wait  for  a  more  propitious  season. 
We  wish  that  every  eye  which  reads 
this  line  would   turn  its  questioning 


glance  inward  to  see  if  the  seed  has  a 
lodging  place  subject  to  that  vision, 
and  the  growth  of  the  new  life  has  really 
begun.  If  not,  the  promise  of  the 
planter  is  for  the  present  hour,  and 
there  need  be  no  postponement.  Good 
for  evil !  It  is  the  temper  of  the  brood- 
ing heavens  that  would  make  a  para- 
dise of  earth.  It  is  a  subject  of  profoun- 
der  interest  to  any  heart  than  the 
triumph  of  parties,  or  even  the  fate  of 
nations. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MORAL    INSTRUCTION  INCUR   PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

In  7%e  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
January  I  read  with  much  interest,  but 
not  surprise,  an  article  by  Benjamin 
Reece,  on  **Public  School  as  effeding 
Crime  and  Vice.*'  The  author  very 
clearly  shows  that  our  school  system  is 
not  elevating  the  moral  standard  of 
the  rising  generation,  as  had  been  so 
sanguinely  expeAed,  but  rather  that, 
as  the  minds  of  the  masses  are  increased 
in  knowledge,  there  is  an  equal,  if 
not  more  rapid,  increase  ot  vice  and 
crime.  But  the  root  of  the  evil  is  not 
m  the  system  of  public  instruction,  for, 
as  a  general  rule,  no  teacher  is  given  a 
school  who  does  not  bear  an  excep- 
tionally good  moral  character,  and  a 
majority  of  them  are  members  of  good 
standing  in  the  various  churches. 
With  this  guarantee  for  the  moral 
training  of  the  pupils  by  precept  and 
example  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
it  seems  to  me  that  all  is  being  done  in 
that  line  that  can  be  done. 

Furthermore,    the  Sunday  School, 
where   moral    trailing    is   'specially 


attended  to,  is  now  considered  an  in- 
dispensable adjunA  to  ^s^ry  church; 
yet,  with  all  this,  vice  and  crime  are 
on  the  ascending  scale,  and  in  a  most 
astonishing  degree.  It  is  a  mbtaken 
notion  that  simply  to  educate  a  people 
is  to  improve  them  morally;  for  a  man 
can  possess  the  most  exalted  moral 
qualities  without  the  least  intelle<5lual 
culture,  and  vice  versa.  Now  that  our 
ethical  hopes  in  public-school  ed- 
ucation are  not  fulfilled,  what  shall  be 
further  done  to  lessen  this  dark  cloud 
of  vice  and  crime?  My  answer  is,  we 
must  combine  other  lessons  with  our 
present  system  of  moral  teachings,  and 
these  other  lessons  must  be  ethical 
object-lessons. 

Man  to  a  very  large  degree,  is  an 
imitative  creature,  and  especially  so  in 
childhood.  By  constant  imitation  of 
what  he  sees  others  do,  habits  are 
formed,  and,  once  formed  at  that  early 
period,  be  they  good  or  bad,  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  entirely  suppressed  in  after 
years.  All  the  ethical  subjed- lessons 
may  be  given  him  that  is  possible:  but 
if   there    be    obieA-lessons    that   go 
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counter  to  them,  these  invariably  take 
the  deeper  root,  and  soon  nullify  or 
supplant  the  former. 

With  these  truths  before  us,  is  it  not 
the  imperative  duty  of  all — all  who 
wish  for  ^ood  government,  safety  of 
person  and  property,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  race — to  become 
bright  and  living  ethical  objeA 
lessons  to  the  rising  generation?  Nor 
is  this  all  that  is  to  be  done;  we  should 
discountenance  and  remove  all  who  are 
not  ethical  obj eft- lessons  worthy  of 
study.  Man's  imitative  propensity  is 
called  forth  principally  by  those  whom 
he  thinks  are  his  superiors.  Con- 
sequently all  those  in  high  places  of  all 
kinds  who  are  pernicious  obje6l-les«5ons 
should  be  the  first  to  be  removed;  for, 
if  the  scource  be  putrid,  the  onflowing 
stream  becomes  foul  also  The  author, 
'in  the  article  referred  to,  very  truly 
tells  us  that  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  **an  eflTedl  of  amoral  ruin.** 

Now  all  readers  of  Roman  history 
know  that  the  germ  of  this  **moral 
ruin*'  had  its  birth  in  the  topmost 
strata  of  Roman  society;  and  the 
masses,  with  ready  imitativeness,  be- 
came rotten  to  the  core.  The  sad 
finale  of  that  wonderful  empire  we  all 
know.  Is  Roman  history  now  pre- 
paring to  repeat  itself  in  these  United 
States?  The  indications  all  strongly 
point  that  way.  Do  we  not  see  ven- 
ality and  corruption  pervading,  more 
or  less,  every  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment? Even  our  halls  of  justice  are 
frequently  tainted  with  it,  while  the 
politicians  and  office-seekers,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  are  prostituting 
the  eleftive  franchise  throughout  the 
land  by  a  venal  use  of  the  **almighty 
dollar." 

This  bribe-money  !•>  brought  to  bear 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  needy 
poor — making  their  pockets   heavier, 


but  dwarfing  their  moral  manhood. 
With  this  state  of  things  is  it  tu  be 
wondered  at  that  vice  and  crime  are 
rolling  up  in  billows  mountain  high? 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  public 
schools,  our  Sunday  schools,  and  pul- 
pits are  impotent  to  check  the  approach 
of  this  ** moral  ruin'*?  Nor  can  it  be 
checked  until  the  wise  and  the  good 
throughout  the  land  determine  to 
elevate  to  places  of  honor  and  trust 
only  those  who  are  calculated  to  make 
the  best  ethical  objed-lessons  for  the 
study  of  the  rising  generation.  How 
many  can  we  point  to  who  now  sit  in 
high  places  that  would  make  good 
objeA- lessons  for  the  study  of  all  our 
children?  Purify  the  fountain,  and  the 
stream  will  become  likewise  limpid 
and  pure. 

E.  P.  Meredith. 

TO  TEACH  OR  NOT  TO  TEACH. 

A  PROMINENT  educational  oi^an, 
in  a  late  number,  has  an  article  on  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  makes 
the  strong  assertion  that  no  one  should 
teach  who  has  not  **a  call'*  for  such 
work.  By  this  statement  we  infer  that 
the  writer  means  that  he  who  would 
teach  feels  himself  specially  adapted 
to  the  sphere  of  guiding  the  young  in 
the  lines  of  mental  development.  The 
* 'essential**  qualification,  we  are  told 
by  this  organ,  is  '*power  of  control" 
or  * 'government,**  but  we  are  not  told 
the  nature  of  this  **power  of  controL" 
A  man  or  woman  may  possess  that 
poise  of  character  that  will  enable 
them  to  bear  themselves  with  dignity 
and  firmness  in  a  school-room  and  to 
maintain  a  good  degree  of  order. 
Thus  they  may  exhibit  * 'power  of  con- 
trol' and  yet  they  may  fail  to  be  good 
teachers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 
Discipline  is  of  high  importance  in 
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school  management,  but  it  is  far  from 
covering  the  majority  ol  the  essentiak. 

We  are  also  told  by  the  same  organ 
that  * 'scholarship*'  is  the  other  of  the 
"two  prime  qualifications  for  a  teach- 
er." But  manifestly  a  man  may  have 
hi^h  scholarship  and  yet  be  a  poor 
teacher.  Now  according  to  our  view 
of  the  subjeft  the  prime  essential  is  to 
understand  cJiaracter,  and  the  next 
facility  in  imparting  instruction.  The 
dignity,  firmness  and  tafl  that  would 
make  one  a  good  drill  master  are  most 
valuable  adjutants  in  school,  and  con- 
duce to  the  best  success,  but  there 
have  been  admirable  teachers  who 
were  lacking  in  the  elements  of  dis- 
cipline. We  do  not  find  that  Arnold 
of  Rugby  was  distinguished  bv  qual- 
ities of  severity  or  rigid  method  in  his 
relations  to  his  famous  boy  pupils  but 
was  always  kind  and  affedlionate;  an 
amiable  teacher  in  strong  contrast  to  a 
rigid  disciplinarian.  And  yet  what  a 
teacher!  How  grateful  the  tribut*»s  of 
Tom  Brown  and  the  hundred  others 
who  sat  under  his  instruction ! 

A  graduate  of  Williams  College  told 
me  one  day  of  the  attitude  of  the  late 
Mark  Hopkins  towards  the  young  men 
w^o  came  under  his  care.  It  was 
always  gentle  and  kind,  yet  there  was 
a  mastery  about  it  that  every  student 
recognized.  He  seemed  to  know  the 
nature  of  every  youth,  and  was  rich  in 
counsel  suited  to  each  case.  For  this 
reason  no  student  could  stay  long  at 
Williams  without  learning  to  esteem 
Dr.  Hopkins,  and  to  take  pleasure  in 
winning  his  approval. 

We  remember  well  a  teacher  of  our 
collie  da3rs  who  was  no  disciplinarian, 
far  from  it,  and  a  man.  too,  who  made 
no  display  of  scholarship  in  the  class- 
room, and  yet  there  was  no  other  man 
in  the  faculty  to  whom  we  so  promptly 
went  at  recitation  time,  and  in  whose 


room  there  were  fewer  incidents  of  dis- 
order or  mischief  making.  That 
teacher  was  John  William  Draper,  the 
eminent  chemist  and  discoverer.  I 
trow  every  student  who  enjoyed  his 
instructions  during  the  long  professor- 
ship that  was  his  in  connection  with  the 
New  York.  University,  recalls  his  name 
with  reverence.  Always  kind,  frank, 
simple  in  manner,  he  invited  the  same 
conduct  in  his  pupils,  and  his  inimit- 
able way  of  explaining  .scientific  prin- 
ciples and  conducting  experiments 
made  the  lessons  of  his  hour  clear>  to 
the  dullest  perception.  Of  his  scholar- 
ship the  world  outside  our  college  walls 
knew  far  more  than  we  boys  who  sat 
daily  under  his  lips.  But  later  in  life 
we  learned  what  his  simple,  easy 
methods  meant,  how  broad  was  his 
mastery  of  nature's  secrets,  and  how 
profound  his  erudition. 

They  who  would  be  successful  with 
children  must  have  the  **cair'  to  teach; 
in  other  words,  they  should  love  the 
vocation  for  itself,  and  should  have 
those  elements  of  p>ersonal  constitution 
that  enable  them  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  children  put  under  their  training. 

Knowledge  of  the  child  mind  is  the 
prerequisite  of  this  adaptation,  and 
such  knowledge  is  no  simple  matter. 
Indeed,  it  is  so  complex  that  the  sys- 
tem of  i>edajfOgics  th^t  does  not  give 
it  a  prominent  place  is  greatly  de- 
fe<5live,  and  sure  to  fail  of  high  attain- 
ment. 


To  BE  content  is  not  to  be  satisfied. 
No  one  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
imperfect.  It  is  God's  will  that  we 
should  bear,  and  contentedly,  because 
in  hope  for  the  redemption  of  the  body. 
—  Thomas   Wingford, 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


In  olden  times,  men  o\  science, 
and  especially  those  who  have  done 
most  to  forward  the  growth  of  natural 
philosophy,  did  not  despise  manual 
labor  and  handicraft.  Galileo  made 
his  telescopes  with  his  own  hands. 
Newton  learned  in  his  boyhood  the 
art  of  managing  tools;  he  exercised  his 
young  mind  in  contriving  most  inge- 
nious machines,  and  when  he  began 
his  researches  in  optics  he  was  able 
himself  to  grind  the  lenses  for  hb  in- 
struments and  himself  to  make  the 
well  known  telescope  which,  for  its  time, 
was  a  fine  piece  of  workmanship. 
Leibnitz  was  lond  of  inventing  ma- 
chines— wind  mills  and  carriages  to  be 
moved  without  horses  preoccupied  his 
mind  as  much  as  mathematical  and 
philosophical  speculations.  Linnaeus 
became  a  botanist  while  helping  his 
lather — a  practical  gardener — in  his 
daily  work.  In  short,  with  our  great 
geniuses  handicraft  was  no  obstacle  to 
abstract  rtrsearches — it  rather  favored 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  workers 
of  old  found  but  lew  opportunities 
for  mastering  .science,  many  of  them 
had.  at  lea^t,  iheir  intelligences  stimu- 
lated by  the  very  variety  of  work  which 
was  performed  in  thr  then  unspeci- 
alized  workshops;  and  some  of  them 
had  the  benefit  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  men  of  science.  Watt  and  Ren- 
nie  were  friends  with  Professor  Robi- 
son;  Brindley,  the  road -maker,  despite 
his  fourteen-pence  a-day   wages,    en- 


joyed intercourse  with  educated  soci- 
ety, and  thus  developed  his  remarkable 
engineering  faculties.  While  industry, 
especially  by  the  end  of  the  bst  cen- 
tury and  during  the  first  part  of  the 
present,  has  been  inventing  on  such  a 
scale  as  to  revolutionize  the  very  fece 
of  the  earth,  science  has  been  losing 
its  inventive  powers.  Scientists  invent 
no  more,  or  very  little. 

Is  it  not  striking,  indeed,  that  the 
steam  engine,  even  in  its  leading  priti- 
ciples.  the  railway-engine,  the  steam- 
boat, the  telephone,  the  phonograph, 
the  weaving-machine,  the  lace  ma- 
chine, the  light- house,  the  macada- 
mized road,  photography  in  black  and 
in  colors,  and  thousands  of  less  impor- 
tant thinc^s.  have  not  been  invented  by 
professional  scientists,  although  none 
of  them  would  have  refused  to  associ- 
ate his  name  with  any  of  the  named 
inventions?  Men  who  hardly  had  re- 
ceived any  education  at  school,  who 
had  merely  stolen  the  crumbs  of 
knowledge  from  the  tables  of  the  rich; 
men  who  m  tde  their  experiments  with 
the  most  primitive  means — ^the  attorney 
clerk  Smeaton.  the  instrument- maker 
Watt,  the  engine- brakesman  Stephen- 
son, the  jeweller's  apprentice  Fulton, 
the  millwright  Rennie,  the  mason 
Telford,  and  hundreds  of  others  whose 
very  names  remain  unknown,  were,  as 
Mr.  Smiles  justly  says,  **!he  real  ma- 
kers of  modem  civilization;"  while  the 
professional  scientists,  provided  with 
all  means  for  acquiring  knowledge  and 
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experimenting,  have  invented  little  in 
the  formidable  array  of  implements, 
machines,  and  prime- motors  which 
has  shown  to  humanity  how  to  uHlize 
and  to  manage  the  forces  oi  nature. 

The  fact  is  striking,  but  its  explana- 
tion is  very  simple:  those. men — the 
Watts  and  the  Stephensons — knew 
something  which  the  savants  do  not 
know — they  knew  the  use  of  their 
hands;  their  surroundings  stimulated 
their  inventive  powers;  they  knew  ma- 
chines, their  leading  principles,  and 
their  work ;  they  had  breathed  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  workshop  and  the 
building- yard.  We  know  how  the 
scientists  will  meet  the  reproach. 
They  will  say:  * 'We  discover  the  laws 
of  nature,  let  others  apply  them ;  it  is 
a  simple  division  of  labor.  *  *  But  such 
a  rejoinder  would  be  utterly  untrue. 
The  march  of  progress  is  quite  the  re- 
verse, because  in  a  hundred  cases 
against  one  the  mechinical  invention 
comes  before  the  discovery  of  the 
scientific  law. 

It  wa.1  not  the  dynamical  theory  of 
heat  which  came  before  the  steam  en- 
gine— it  followed  it.  When  thousands 
oi  engines  already  were  transforming 
heat  into  motion  under  the  eyes  of 
thousands  of  scientists,  and  when  they 
had  done  so  for  half  a  century,  or 
more;  when  thousands  of  trains, 
stopped  by  powerful  brakes,  were  dis- 
^R^ingheat  and  spreading  thousands 
of  sparks  on  the  rails  at  their  approach 
•  to  the  stations;  when  all  over  the  civil- 
ized world  heavy  hammers  and  per- 
forators were  renderbg  burning  hot 
the  masses  ol  iron  they  were  hammer- 
ing and  perforating — then,  and  then 
only,  a  doctor,  Mayer,  ventured  to 
bring  out  the  mechanical  theory  oi 
heat  with  all  its  consequences;  and  yet 
the  scientists  almost  drove  him  to  mad- 
ness by  obstinately  clinging  to   their 


mysterious  caloric  fluid.  When  every 
engine  was  illustrating  the  impossi- 
bility of  utilizing  all  the  heat  disen- 
gaged by  a  given  amount  of  burnt  fuel, 
then  came  the  law  ofClausius.  When 
all  over  the  world  industry  already 
was  transforming  motion  into  heat, 
sound,  light,  and  electricity,  and  each 
one  into  each  other,  then  only  came 
Grove's  theory  of  the  * 'correlation  of 
physical  forces.*' 

It  was  not  the  theory  of  electricity 
which  gave  us  the  telegraph.  When 
the  telegraph  was  invented  all  we 
knew  about  electricity  was  but  a  few 
facts  more  or  less  badly  arranged  in 
our  books;  the  theory  of  electricity  is 
not  ready  yet;  it  still  waits  for  its  New- 
ton, notwithstanding  the  brilliant  at- 
tempts of  late  years.  Even  the  em- 
pirical knowledge  of  the  laws  of  elec- 
trical currents  was  in  its  infancy  when 
a  few  bold  men  laid  a  cable  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  despite 
the  warnings  of  the  authorized  men  ol 
science.  The  name  of  **applied 
science**  is  quite  misleading,  because, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  inven- 
tion, far  from  being  an  application  of 
science,  on  the  contrary  creates  a  new 
branch  of  science.  The  American 
bridges  were  no  application  of  the 
theory  of  elasticity;  they  came  before 
the  theory,  and  all  we  can  say  in  favor 
of  science  is,  that  in  this  special  branch, 
theory  and  practice  developed  in  a 
parallel  way,  helping  one  another. 

Prince   Kropotkin. 


Failure,  after  long  perseverance,  is 
much  grander  than  never  having 
striven  well  enough  to  be  called  a  fail- 
ure.—  George  Eh'ot. 

Old  notions,  or  better,  theories,  die 
slowly  We  nur^e  them  without 
meaning  it. 
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MAP  OUT  YOUR  COURSE,  YOUNG  MAN. 

The  man  who  starts  in  pursuit  of 
fortune  without  carefully  surveying 
the  ground  and  laying  down  his  line 
of  march  beforehand,  is  a  reckless 
Absalom,  who  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
caught  by  the  *' wait- a  bit  thorns'*  of 
speculation,  and  left  helplessly  strug- 
jfling  in  their  midst,  a  ridiculous  spec- 
tacle to  all  right-thinking  men. 

Map  out  your  course,  young  man, 
before  you  set  forth  on  your  business 
journey.  While  you  are  vet  out  of 
the  tumult  and  turmoil  of  the  busy 
world  adopt  a  set  of  principles.  Let 
them  be  such  as  your  conscience  and 
your  common  sense  approve.  Then 
fashion  a  code  of  laws  for  your  future 
government — rules  of  condufl  based 
on  the  duties  you  owe  to  God,  to  your 
neighbor  and  lo  yourself 

Don't  wait  until  you  are  assailed  by 
temptation  or  beset  with  difficulties  to 
determine  what  you  shall  do  in  either 
dilemma.  Determine  in  advance  what 
ought  to  be  done  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and,  when  they  occur,  do  it. 
You  are  bettrr  qualified  to  judge 
rightly  what  is  just  and  prudent  in  any 
contingency  belore  the  contingency  is 
upon  you,  than  you  can  be  in  the 
moment  of  difficulty.  In  your  trouble, 
don't  trust  to  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment Impulse  is  a  blind  guide  in  .seri- 
ous matters  Refer  back  toyourcharl. 
This  has  been  the  pradice  of  wise  and 
good  men  from  time  immemorial. 

Experience  is,  no  doubt,  a  capital 
teacher,  but  her  lessons  are  bitter;  and 
if  you  begin  life  with  a  cool  head,  an 
honest  purpose,  a  dauntless  spirit,  and 
fixed  principles  and  rules  of  conduA 
of  the  right  kind,  you  will  be  all  the 
more  likely  to  escape  the  lash  of  that 


hard  task- mistress.  Lay  your  course 
straight  in  the  beginning,  and  stick  to 
it  as  closely  as  you  can  in  storm  and 
sunshine.  Providence  is  the  under- 
writer for  those  who  sail  this  **sea  of 
troubles**  bv  the  chart  of  honor  and 
the  compass  of  prudence,  and  even  if 
blown  on  the  rocks  they  are  not  likely 
to  perish  there  for  lack  of  help. 

'•first*  enjoyments. 

Repetition  is  the  thief  of  Enjoyment 
as  sure  as  Procrastination  is  the  thief 
ol  Time.  It  is  with  pleasure  as  with 
sparkling  wines.  You  can  have  the 
flashing  gobules.  the  rushing  foam, 
the  rare  bouquet,  but  once.  G)rk  up 
your  wine  after  use.  and  the  next 
draught  from  the  botde  shall  be  com- 
paratively flat  and  tasteless.  Take  a 
second  sip  at  any  joy  the  earth  affords 
and  you  will  find  it  less  exhilaring  than 
the  first.  Novelty  is  the  spice  of  life. 
No  secondai  y  sensations  are  like  the 
primaries,  and  habit,  in  the  end,  stales 
every  luxury. 

Middle  aged  reader,  do  you  remem- 
ber the  pride  with  which  you  wore 
your  first  watch?  It  may  have  been 
a  cheap  affair  always  at  odds  with 
Chronos,  and  the  golden  horologe  that 
now  ticks  sonorously  in  your  pocket 
may  be  a  patent  lever  richly  jeweled. 
But  what  a  contrast  between  the  in- 
difference with  which  you  draw  forth 
the  cosily  watch  of  your  maturity  and  • 
the  subdued  exultation  with  which  a 
dozen  times  an  hour  you  paraded  the 
valueless  trinket  of  your  hobble- de- 
hoy-hood. 

Probably  your  first  love  and  your 
first  watch  were  contemporary;  they 
generally  are.  Have  you  forgotten 
the  twelve-year-old  conquette  for 
whose  sake  you  forswore  solid  food, 
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and  moped  disconsolate  in  solitary 
places,  and  coveted  unattainable  per- 
sonal adornments,  and  longed  to  be 
twenty-one?  Ol  course,  you  have  not. 
A  dozen  tides  of  passion  may  have 
surged  through  your  heart  since  then, 
but  they  have  not  washed  away  the 
memory  of  your  •'calflove.'* 

What  are  all  the  ''vanities*'  of  later 
life  compared  with  those  of  our  earlier 
years?  Does  the  veteran  leel  as  proud 
of  his  heavy  mustache  as  the  boy-man 
did  of  its  rudiments?  Does  not  the 
youthhil  author  experience  more  de- 
light in  seeing  his  initial  work  in  print 
than  the  veterian  litterateur  from  the 
issue  of  his  twentieth  volume? 

Life  has  many  pleasures  that  will 
bear  repetition  without  becoming 
hackneyed,  but  the  firstlings  of  the 
flock  aie  always  the  sweetest. 

WHAT  INTEMPERANCE  DOES. 

It  cuts  down  youth  in  its  vigor, 
manhood  in  its  strength  and  age  in  its 
weakness.  It  breaks  thd  lather's  heart, 
bereaves  the  doting  mother,  extin- 
guishes natural  afTection,  destroys 
conjugal  love,  blots  out  filial  attach- 
ment, blights  paternal  hope,  and  brings 
down  mourning  age,  in  sorrow,  to  the 
grave. 

It  produces  weakness,  not  strength; 
sickness,  not  health;  death,   not  life. 

It  makes  wives  widows,  children  or- 
phans, fathers  fiends,  and  all  ages, 
paupers  and  beggers.  It  covers  the 
land  with  idleness,  poverty,  disease, 
shame  and  crime.  It  fills  your  jails, 
supplies  your  almshouses,  and  demand 
your  asylums.  It  engenders  con- 
trovercies,  strengthens  quarrels,  breeds 
riots,  crowds  our  penitentiaries,  and 
furnishes  the  victims  for  our  scaffold. 
It  is  the  life  blood  of  the  gambler,  the 
aliment  of  the  counterfeiter,  the  prop  of 
thehighwa3rman,  the  midnight  assassin, 


and  the  incendiary.  It  violates  obli- 
gations, upholds  fraud,  honors  infamy, 
defames  benevolence,  hates  love, 
scorns  virtue,  and  slanders  innocence. 
It  incites  the  father  to  butcher  his  help- 
less offspring,  the  husband  his  wife, 
and  the  child  to  grind  the  patricidal , 
axe. 

It  ruins  life,  curses  God,  and  despises 
Heaven.  It  suborns  witnesses,  nurses 
perjury,  defiles  the  jury-box  and  stains 
judicial  ermine.  It  bribes  voters,  dis- 
qualifies votes,  corrupts  elections,  poll- 
utes our  institutions  and  endangers  our 
government.  It  degrades  the  citizen, 
debases  the  legislator,  dishonors  the 
statesman,  and  disarms  the  patroit. 
It  brings  shame,  not  honor,  terror, not 
safety,  despair,  not  hope,  misery,  not 
happiness.  It  does  all  this  and  more. 
It  murders  the  soul;  is  the  curse  ol 
curses,  the  devil's  best  friend  and 
God's  worst  enemy. 

SOME  JOURNALISTIC  WOMEN. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  printed  in 
the  world  was  edited  by  a  woman, 
Elizabefh  Mallet.  It  appeared  in  Lon- 
don in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
of  a  reformatory  character. 

The    Massachusetts     Gazette    and 
News  Letters^  the  first  paper  published 
in  America,  was  edited  by  the  widow  of 
its  originator. 

Clementine  Reid,  of  Virginia,  was 
editor  of  the  first  paper  to  print  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Miss  Anne  Tim  othy,  of  South  Car- 
olina, held  the  position  of  State  Printer 
for  a  period  of  seventeen  years. 

Ill  the  good  old  Colony  days,  Mrs. 
Anna  Green,  publisher  of  the  first  pa- 
per in  Maryland,  held  the  position 
of  Colonial  Printer. 

Mrs.  Hassbatch,  of  the  Maryland 
Joumaly-wtoVt  such  pungent  pre-Rev- 
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olution  editorials  that  her  sex  alone 
saved  feer  from  a  public  flogging. 

For  more  than  fourteen  years  Mrs. 
Harriet  N.  Pre  wet,  of  the  Weekly 
Yazoo  City  Whig,  wielded  a  strong 
influence  in  Mississippi  politics.  Hers 
was  the  first  paper  in  the  country  to 
suggest  the  name  of  Millard  Fillmore 
for  the  Presidency. 

Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  was  manager  oi 
ten  periodicab  and  four  hundred  em- 
ployes. It  is  said  that  her  elegant  house 
at  Saratoga  was  built  by  Frank  Leslie 
in  three  weeks  in  consequence  of  her 
promise  to  marry  him  as  soon  as  it 
was  finished. 

USES   FOR   OLD   PAPER. 

Most  housekeepers  know  how  in- 
valuable newspapers  are  for  packing 
away  the  winter  clothing,  the  printing 
ink  acting  as  a  defiance  to  the  stoutest 
moth«  some  house- wives  think,  as 
camphor  or  tar  paper.  The  most  val- 
uable quality  oi  newspapers  in  the 
kitchen,  however,  is  their  ability  to 
keep  out  the  air.  It  is  well  known 
that  ice,  completely  enveloped  in  news- 
papers so  that  all  air  is  shut  out,  will 
keep  a  longer  time  than  under  other 
conditions;  and  that  a  pitcher  of  ice 
water  laid  in  a  newspaper,  with  the 
ends  of  it  twisted  together  to  exclude 
the  air,  will  remain  all  night  in  any 
summer  room  with  scarcely  any  per- 
ceptible melting  of  the  ice.  These  facts 
should  be  utilized  oftener  than  they 
are  in  the  care  of  sick  at  night.  In 
freezing  ice  cream,  when  the  ice  is 
scarce,  pack  the  freezer  only  three- 
quarters  lull  of  ice  and  salt,  and  finish 
with  newspapers,  and  tlie  difTerence  in 
the  time  of  freezing  and  quality  of  the 
cream  is  not  perceptible  from  the  result 
where  the  freezer  is  packed  full  of  ice. 
After  removing  the  dasher,  it  is  better 
to  cork   up   the  cream  and  cover   it 


tightly  with  a  pat  king  of  newspapers 
than  to  use  more  ice.  The  news- 
papers retain  the  cold  already  in  the 
ice  better  than  a  packing  of  cracked 
ice  and  yalt,  which  must  have  crevices 
to  admit  the  air. 

A  MAGICAL  METAL. 

You  pick  up  a  type  and  look  at  it 
How  insignificant  it  is!  Simply  a  bit 
of  cold,  fragile  met^l,  so  small  that  it 
almost  eludes  the  grasp.  To  the  touch 
it  is  dull  and  irresponsive,  and  its  del- 
icate brightness  vanishes  forever  with 
a  breath.  Yet  there  is  a  magical  some- 
thing embodied  in  it  that  clothes  it  with 
dignity  and  power.  Its  discovery 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  world's  vast 
history.  Upon  that  day  light  dawned, 
intelligence  began  to  be  spread,  super- 
stition fled  and  a  new  order  of 
things  appeared.  That  small,  insignifi- 
cant type  that  one  might  cast  aside  as 
far  beneath  notice  had  wrought  a  rev- 
olution! From  that  little  unromantic 
German  city  which  gave  to  it  birth  and 
mean  shelter,  it  has  circled  out  until  its 
influence  has  reached  every  habitable 
place  upon  the  globe — touching  every 
home,  every  mart  of  trade,  and  every 
professional  calling. 

AN    OLD    INDIAN    FORT. 

A  THOROUGH  examination  has  re- 
cently been  made  of  Fort  Ancient,  the 
old  Indian  remains  in  Warren  County, 
near  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  work 
has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  A^arrcn 
R.  Moorhead,  who  has  published  a 
book  on  the  subjcft.  The  ruins  are 
very  extensive,  the  whole  fort  being 
included  within  embankments  that  are 
18,712  feet  in  length.  The  extreme 
distance  between  the  outer  embank- 
ment of  the  dd  and  new  fort  is  5,000 
feet.  The  average  height  of  same  is 
12^  feet,  while  in  places  it  reaches  a 
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height  of  22  feet,  Mr.  Moorhead 
states  that  the  fort  was  a  defensive 
earthwork  which  in  time  of  danger 
vas  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  by  some 
large  tribe  of  Indians,  and  at  certain 
periods  a  large  village  was  situated 
within  its  walls.  He  believes  that  the 
structure  was  raised  by  some  tribe  as  a 
fortification  ag.iinst  some  hostile 
nation,  and  that  the  patives  residing 
within  a  large  adjacent  district  were 
allied  and  held  this  structure  in  com- 


mon»  and  fled  to  it  in  time  of  trouble, 
while  in  peace  the  fortification  was 
kept  in  repair  by  a  certain  number 
who  were  detailed  for  that  purpose. 
Over  two  hundred  skeletons  were 
exhumed  in  the  excavations.  There 
were  two  modes  of  burial;  one  in  a 
grave  of  stone,  while  the  more  simple 
mode  consisted  in  simply  piling  stones 
over  the  remains  of  the  dead.  Pieces 
of  pottery  and  other  relics  were  dis- 
covered. 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


April  3,  the  Idaho  admission  bill  is 
passed.  129  to  i— the  Democrats  not  voting, 
and  the  Speaker  counting  a  quorum. 

April  5.  a  yacht  capsizes  off  Toronto  and 
all  00  board  are  supposed  to  have  perished. 

April  7,  the  carpenters  of  Chicago  go  on 
a  strike  for  an  eight- hour  day  at  40  cents  an 
hour,  only  100  out  of  the  7,000  in  the  city  re- 
maining at  worj:. 

April  8,  gold  is  at  a  premium  of  187  per 
cent,  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

April  10,  an  anti-Carlist  riot  occurs  in 
Valencia,  Spain,  which  the  garrison  is  power- 
less to  suppress.  The  passenger  steamer 
Avocais  sunk  by  collision  with  the  steamer 
North  Cambria  off  the  English  coast. 

April  ii,  quiet  has  been  restored  in 
Valencia,  Spain,  the  scene  of  an  anti-Carlist 
outbreak. 

April  15,  the  .<iteamer  Shakarah,  from  San 
Jose  for  Hamburg,  has  been  wrecked,  and 
her  cargo,  worth  I400  000,  is  a  total  loss. 

April  17,  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  commemorates  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Fighting  takes  place  between  troops  and 
striking  miners  in  Austria. 

April  18,  Henry  M.  Stanley  arrives  in 
Paris.    The  army  of  the  King  of  Dahomey  is 


advancing  on  French  territory,  burning  vil- 
lages and  causing  a  panic  among  the  people. 

April  22,  a  French  force  has  been  repulsed 
by  Dahomans. 

April  23.  a  pitched  battle  between  the 
French  and  Dahomans  has  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  500  of  Kondo's  men. 

April  24,  an  earthquake,  lasting  nearly 
two  hours,  with,  in  some  cases,  as  many  as 
thirteen  successive  vibrations,  occurs  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

April  25.  a  cloud-burst  at  Gainesville, 
Tex.,  does  much  damage.  The  Dahomans 
have  advanced  nearer  the  French  position, 
and  another  battle  is  imminent. 

April 
London. 

April  27.  a  hailstorm  in  Baltimore  lasting 
eight  minutes  is  thought  to  have  broken  about 
100,000  panes  of  glass.  The  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment has  issued  a  decree  regarding  false  re- 
ports spread  concerning  its  stability;  the 
refiolutions  of  Congress  congratulating  Brazil 
on  its  new  form  of  Government  were  pre- 
sented to  General  Fonseca  by  the  United 
States  charge  d'aflaires. 

April  2S,  a  shock  of  earthquake  is  felt 
at  Lisbon. 

April  30,  a  revolution  has  broken  out  in 
Paraguay  and  blood  has  been  shed. 


26,    Henry  M.   Stanley  arrives  in 
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Many  a  man  who  is  a  good  shot  in  this 
world  hopes  to  miss  fire  in  the  next. 

Thb  ancients  excelled  us  in  many  things. 
Now  there  was  Job,  a  boiler  that  never  ex- 
ploded. 

"Yes,"  said  the  President  to  the  oflfice- 
seeker,  "your  face  is  familiar,  but  I  can't' 
place  you.** 

Thr  auctioneer,  it  is  said,  gets  so  wrapped 
up  in  his  business  that  his  passion  for  selling 
things  becomes  more-bid. 

People  never  know  how  much  may  be 
said  on  both  sides  until  they  hear  two  women 
talking  over  a  fence. 

The  top  and  bottom  of  anything  are  con- 
sidered extremes,  but  there  isn't  much  dif- 
ference between  them  in  a  strawberry  box. 

He— "The  cutlet  is  cold  again,  darling. 
Now  what  would  you  do  if  I  scolded  just  a 
little?"  She—'*  Make  it  hot  for  you,  dearest." 

Household  mottoes  seem  to  have  gone 
entirely  out  of  fashion,  and  nothing  is  now 
left  to  tell  a  caller  whether  the  family  live  at 
peace  or  fight  all  day. 

There  is  no  use  in  a  man  trying  to  be 
more  stubborn  than  a  joint  of  stovepipe,  or  a 
gate  that  won't  latch.  He  can  not  compete 
successfully  in  that  line. 

She — "I  suppose  you  met  many  social  lions 
while  in  London?"  He— "Can't  say  that  I 
did.  I  met  one  in  Africa  once.  He  wanted 
to  invite   me  inside  as  soon  as  he  saw  me." 

"Doctor,"  said  Miss  Pepper,  "do  you 
think  a  little  temper  is  wrong  in  a  woman?" 
"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  gallant  physician. 
"On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  good  thing;  and  you 
should  be  careful  never  to  lose  it." 

"My  poor  man,"  said  the  doctor,  "you  are 
danKerously  ill;  is  there  any  word  you  want 
sent  to  your  friends?"  "  Am  I  really  so  ill?" 
asked  the  sufferer.  "Alas.  I  can  offer  you  no 
hope!"  "Very  well,  then,"  said  the  sick  man. 
"telephone  for  another  doctor." 

A  San  Francisco  jury  has  awarded  a 
book  canvasser  I150  damages  for  being 
kicked  out  doors.  This  is  a  mighty  bad  pre- 
cedent. A  book  agent  will  only  need  one 
book  to  carry  under  his  arm  and  a  brick  in 
his  coat-tail  pocket,  and  he  will  make  more 
money  than  by  canvassing. 


There  may  be  pleasures  in  being  poor,  but 
it  takes  a  very  rich  man  to  see  them. 

"I  THINK  watering  wine  is  a  gross  swindle." 
"So  it  is— but  sanding  sugar  is  a  grocer 
swindle." 

When  a  man  mends  the  error  of  his  ways 
it  will  usually  be  found  that  it  was  a  woman 
who  sewed  on  the  patches. 

Some  men  havea  dislike  for  their  work. 
The  Probate  lawyer  is  not  of  that  class;  he 
usually  works  with  a  will. 

She  (at  the  piano)— "Listen!  How  do  you 
enjoy  this  refrain?"  He— "Very  much.  The 
more  you  refrain  the  better  I  like  it." 

A  man  never  realizes  what  perfect  idiots 
women  are  until  he  hears  his  best  girl 
laughing  at  some  other  fellow's  jokes. 

A  writer  insists  that  American  girls  ire 
"too  giddy."  He  mast  have  met  some  of  our 
girls  who  have  been  going  round  a  good  detl. 

Shakespeare's  immortal  sentence,  "He 
who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash,"  would 
indicate  that  in  his  day,  as  in  modem  times, 
the  poetry  business  didn't  pay. 

Marion  Harland  says  the  coming 
woman  will  have  her  own  bank  account.  She 
needs  to  have  it  if  she  experts  to  support  the 
coming  man  who  will  be  her  husband. 

A  census  enumerator  in  Ohio,  asking  the 
usual  questions,  inquired,  "Did  your  wife 
have  any  income  last  year?"  "Yes,"  replied 
the  assessed,  "she  had  twins — ^both  girls." 

Maginty:  'That's  that  stone  shanty  in  the 
park,  Casey?"  Casey:  "That's  a  mausoleum, 
my  bye."  Maginty:  "And  phat  the  divil's  a 
mausoleum?"  Casey:"  It's  grane  ye  are.Dinnis. 
Sure  a  mausoleum  is  a  house  a  man  lives  in 
afther  he's  dead." 

"Have  you  given  electricity  a  trial  for  yoar 
complaint,  madam?"  asked  the  doctor. 
"Electricity!"  said  she.  "Well,  yes,  I  reckon 
I  have.  I  was  struck  by  lightning  last  sum- 
mer and  hove  out  of  the  window,  but  it  didn't 
seem  to  do  me  no  sort  of  good." 

An  Ohio  man  went  out  and  just  hanged  him- 
self the  other  day^because  a  Columbus  dentist 
told  him  his  tooth  was  affected  with  "nodular 
calcification  of  the  pulp."  He  left  a  note  to 
hi&wife.  sa)ring  he  didn't  want  to  live  on  and 
give  it  to  her  and  the  children. 
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and  nigh. 


NATURE  AT  LONG  RANGE. 

"Let  vules  go  sarching  vur  and  nigh, 
We  bides  at  whum,  my  dog  and  L" 

— George  Riddler, 

RUNS  the  quaint  old 
axiom,  and,  obedient  to 
-the  implied  wisdom  of 
pursuing  such  a  course, 
I,  too,  like  the  lazy  phi- 
^losopher  who  wrote  it, 
have  bided  at  whum,  and 
let  vules  go  sarching  vur 
And  yet,  indeed,  like  Tyn- 
dall,  Whymper  and  other  daring 
climbers  of  the  Alpine  Club,  I  have 
been  at  the  same  time  among  the 
heights,  and  passed  my  hours  in  the 
loneliest  spots.  Between  sunrise  and 
sunset  I  have  scaled,  bit  by  bit,  the 
most  frightful  precipices,  where  even 
the  wild  mountain  sheep  would  not 
dare  to  go.  And  I  have  lingered,  too, 
in  desolate  hollows,  half  filled  with 
snow,  a  hundred  ieet  deep  at  least. 
And  Irom  these  I  climbed  out  again,  up 
the  track  of  some  colossal  avalanche 
that  had  snapped  off  the  pine  trees  as 
though  they  were  matches,  with  its 
resistless  strength.  And  stood  at  last, 
upon  some  highest  peak,  some  sharp 
jut  ol  granite,  that,  like  an  island,  lifted 
itself  above  the  snow;  and  where  the 


sunlight,  at  each  day's  close,  rests  one 
final  moment,  ere  it  departs  and  leaves 
the  world  in  shade. 

Is  the  above  paragraph  a  riddle?  If 
so,  then  this  is  its  answer — For  the 
last  few  days  I  have  been  enjoying  my- 
self with  a  newly  bought  telescope,  and, 
silting  quietly  upon  my  own  porch, 
have  been  in  spirit  it  not  in  body,  upon 
the  heights  of  our  Wasatch  and 
Oquirrh  Ranges. 


Mountains,  says  an  authority,  are 
gothic.  Only  at  a  distance  can  we 
see  the  lull  majesty  and  harmony  of 
their  sweeping  lines.  And  then  we 
must  go  nearer  to  examine  their  wealth 
of  detail.  Much  the  same,  in  fa<3,  as 
one  must  do  to  appreciate  such  edifices 
as  the  Cathedrals  of  Amiens,  Stras- 
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bourg  or  Notre  Dame.  We  cannot  see 
mountains  rightly  from  their  summits, 
Ruskin  tells  us.  there  they  appear  all 
disorder.  It  is  from  the  plains  or  val- 
leys at  their  feet  that  they  appear  in  all 
their  beauty  and  strength. 

Now  with  my  telescope  I  had  this 
double  advantage.  With  it  I  could 
survey  deliberately,  and  at  my  ease, 
all  the  multitudinous  details  that  com- 
binedly  go  to  make  up  the  general 
effeS  of  a  mountain  upon  the  eye;  and 
then,  without  moving,  see  the  relation- 
ship they  bore  to  the  general  mass. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  passed  such 
a  day?  II  not,  then  give  yourself  the 
luxury  of  one.     That  is,  if  you  are  a 


lover  of  Nature,  and  hold  it  worth  the 
while  to  devote  that  much  time  to  her. 
If  you  haven't  a  telescope,  then  go  up 
to  Anderson's  Tower  and  use  the  one 
there.  I  warrant  you  will  be  fully  re- 
paid lor  the  trouble. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  it  a  very  un- 
fair way  of  viewing  the  mountains, — 
this  reversing  the  way  of  Mahomet, 
and  saying,  if  I  cannot  go  to  the  moun- 
tains, then  the  mountains  shall  come  to 
me.  But,  in  truth,  you  will  learn 
some  things  about  them  in  this  man- 
ner, in  an  hour  or  two,  that  otherwise 
you  would  not  find  out  at  all,  unless 
you  are  a  very  expert  climber  and  have 


plenty  of  leisure  on  your  hands.  Even 
then  I  doubt  if  you  would  see  all  the 
things  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
observe  during  the  last  few  days. 

The  Wasatch  is  a  noble  range  of 
mountains  and  we  ought  to  feel  proud 
of  them.  There  is  not  another  city  in 
the  United  States  where  one  can  see 
their  like  from  his  doorstep  or  window. 
I  wonder  if  we  fully  appreciate  thi3 
faa? 

When  I  conceived  the  idea  of  this 
telescope  aflFair  it  was  mid  winter,  but 
owing  to  a  pressure  of  work,  I  was  un- 
able to  begin  putting  the  plan  into 
execution  until  now,  which  is  the 
early  spring.  The  flowers  arc'coming 
forth  in  the  gardens  and  the  bud$  are 
swollen  almost  to  bursting  on  the  trees; 
but  on  the  mountains  it  is  winter,  just 
the  same.  And  I  suppose  the  climber 
does  not  live  who  would  hazard  the 
attempt  of  scaling  their  heights  just 
now. 

Do  not  think,  kind  reader,  tlut  I 
imagine  it  something  new  to  look  at 
mountains  through  a  telescope,  even 
at  the  Wasatch  range.  Hundreds 
have  done  that  same  thing  already, 
and  enjoyed  the  same,  ao  doubt 
But  I  do  believe  it  is  a  sort  of  novel 
thing  to  give  them  a  thorough  looking 
over  for  the  sake  of  the  picturesque,; 
and  also,  perhaps,  for  the  noting  of 
siich  things  as  are  hereafter  mentioned. 

In  fact,  I  have  myself  done  consider- 
able telescoping  at  the  mountains  (over- 
look the  term,  if  it  is  wrong)  before 
this  date,  but  merely  for  the  pleasure 
it  gave  me,  and  not  with  a  purpose  oi 
any  kind.  Now,  this  time  it  was  ray 
intention  to  note  down  carefully 
whatever  I  should  see  of  interest. 

Among  the  things  I  remembered 
having  seen  at  diflFerent  periods  were 
these: — 

A  monster  snow  ball,  from  forty  to 
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fifty  feet  in  diameter,  I  should  judge; 
and  which,  in  all  probability,  had  started 
as  a  very  small  affair  from  the  comb 
snow  of  the  ridge  at  whose  feet  it  lay. 
In  fact,  its  decending  track  could  be 
seen,  narrower  and  narrower  toward 
the  top  until  it  was  too  small  to  be 
made  out,  even  with  the  glass; — 

The  last  sharp  j  ut  of  granite  which 
forms  the  summit  of  Lone  Peak,  stick- 
ing up  through  the  deep,  mid-winter 
snow; — 

The   tracks   of  ancient    glaciers; — 

The  path  of  a  snowslide,  shown  by 
the  debris,  rocks  torn  asunder  in  one 
place  and  fragments  piled  up  in  an- 
other; earth  plowed  out  and  the  wrck- 
age  ol  trees — a  pathway  of  devasta- 
tion;— 

A  pine  forest  blown  over,  clearly 
the  work  of  a  whirlwind.  Hundreds 
of  fallen  trees,  crossed  and  re- crossed, 
yet  pointing  in  on*»  general  direftion; 
and  multitudes  ol  stumps  among  them. 
This  on  a  slope  that  would  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  a  south-west  wind; — 

Rocks  and  boulders,  isolated  or 
strangely  formed; — 

What  1  believed  to  be  the  effeft  of  a 
lightning  fia>h, — a  huge  mass  of  rock, 
cut  out  of  a  perpendicular  cliff; — 

These  and  things  of  lesser  note — 
some  on  the  Wasatch  and  some  on  the 
Oquirrh.  And  things  more  familiar 
to  us  such  as  Black  Rock  out  in  the 
lake;  the  sand  dunes;  the  cliffs  at  the 
extreme  south  end  of  Promontory 
Mountains;  and  bits  in  the  valley,  and 
on  the  islands  in  the  lake. 

Of  these,  at  least  such  as  I  could 
find  a  second  time,  I  will  make  quick 
sketches,  outline  drawings. 

The  balance  of  this  is  from  my  note 
book,  word  for  word. 

March  25th. — My  new  telescope  is 
proving  itself  a  treasure  indeed.  To 
day  I  gave  it  a  most  pradlical  test, 


keeping  it  leveled  the  greater  part  ot 
the  time  on  the  Wasatch  peaks  How 
they  expanded  under  its  power!  It 
a(5lually  gave  me  a  feeling  of  weariness 
to  start  from  the  valley  floor,  and  fol- 
low up  along  one  of  the  great  ridges 
until  its  top  was  reached.  1  tried  to 
imagine  myself  actually  among  the 
confusinfcT  wives  in^i  sours  of  granite 
in  their  upper  part  until  (as  the  effort 
was  quite  succe.*-sful)  like  the  way- 
worn Dante,  upon  the  mountain  of 
Purgatory,    I   could   have  exclaimed: 

**0  Master!  say,  which  way  can  we 
proceed." 

Could  one  in  any  other  way  than 
this,    get  such  a   perfeS  idea  of  the 


"eternal  endurance  of  the  hills?'*  It 
shows  indeed  their  everlasting  strength. 
One  of  the  most  Jagged  portions  ol 
the  Wasatch  range  is  that  below  and  to 
the  south-west  of  the  Lone  Peak  sum- 
mit. From  the  citv  we  see  the  edge 
only  of  its  bristling  mass,  which,  seen 
through  the  glass,  however,  is  a  vast 
wilderness  of  sharks- teeth  like  rock,  in- 
deed. It  is  absolutely  distressing  to 
conceive  yourself  among  them. 
Though  it  is  not  a  Mer  de glace,  yet  it 
is  about  what  that  place  might  be 
were  its  ice  waves  suddenlv  changed 
into  granite. — a  sculptured  image  of  a 
storm  tossed  sea. 
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Here  is  an  outline  sketch  of  a  por- 
tion of  it.  Contrast  it  with  the  picture 
of  the  Mer  de  glace  in  Winchell's 
**Sparkslrom  a  Geologist's  Hammer," 
if  you  happen  to  have  that  work  by  you. 
(See  Fig.  i.) 

The  up  piling  of  the  snow  this  past 
winter — 1889-90 — has  been  something 
tremendous  (nothing  like  it  lor  twenty 
years  past,  say  the  old  setders.)  To 
see  the  vast  accumulation  through  the 
telescope  is  surprising.  On  those 
slopes  that  have  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
eight  or  fifty,  one  can  see  that  there 
has  been  a  continual  sliding  process 
going  on.  They  have  a  fluted  ap- 
pearance;— very  beautiful    when    the 


sunlight  touches  ihem  at  an  angle  of 
forty  five,  mak  ing  thousands  of  parallel 
lines  of  alternate  soft  pale  blue  and 
marble  white. 

This  effect  mav  be  seen  in  slopes 
perhaps  fifty  feet  from  top  to  base,  and 
on  others  which  are  nearer  a  thousand. 

It  is  a  wonderful  clear  day.  The  new 
moon  has  washed  the  air  clear.  I  could 
count  without  trouble,  the  branches  on 
the  pine  trees  on  the  mountain  side, 
twelve  miles  away,  as  the  crow  flies. 
Every  little  ripple  on  the  snows  (the 
winds  in  some  places  have  given  them 
lovely  wave- like  forms)  can  be  seen 
There  is,  however,  on  the  north  side 


of  the  Twin  Peaks,  a  mass  of  snow, 
that  is  as  white,  flawless,  unruffled,  un- 
marked in  every  way,  even  through 
the  glass,  as  would  be  a  white  polished 
piece  of  marble  of  equal  size.  Its 
area,  perhaps,  is  (putting  it  into  that 
shape)  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods 
squaie.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

At  the  head  of  a  ravine  there  is  a  bliz- 
zard going  on.  Not  a  very  extensive 
one,  of  course,  but  a  true  blizzard  all 
the  same.  To  the  unaided  eye,  there 
appears  to  be  a  small  misty  cloud  set- 
tled there;  but  this,  through  the  glass, 
is  shown  to  be  snow  whirled  ofTfrom 
the  drifts  by  the  wind.  I  doubt  if  one 
could  keep  on  his  feet  there.  He 
would  certainly  have  to  hold  on  to 
something  not  to  be  carried  away. 
Yet  there  is  no  wind  blowing  in  the 
valley.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
much  elsewhere  on  the  mountains. 
But  there  must  be  some  wind  currents 
focussed  there,  to  make  such  a  furious 
blow. 

When  the  sun  was  low.  within  fifteen 
minutes  of  setting,  I  made  a  sketch  of 
what  I  believe  was  an  old  glaceir  head, 
or  rather  the  place  where  one  once 
was.  A  wild  appearing  place  enough, 
with  the  sharp  lights  and  shadows, 
caused  by  the  low  rays.  On  one  of 
the  sharp  peaks  was  what  I  have  heard 
called  elsewhere  a  snow  banner,  a 
little  rag  of  cloud  hanging  to  the 
height  and  streaming  out  back  of  the 
crag,  away  from  the  wind;  a  tiny  ban- 
ner, indeed,  for  such  a  height,  invisible 
to  the  naked   eye.  (See  Fig.  3  ) 

Last  of  all  I  took  in  Lone  Peak, 
with  the  last  bit  of  light  upon  it.  It 
was  lonely,  indeed ;  but  the  snow  did  not 
appear  white  then,  but  soft,  pale  rose 
color.  (See  Fig.  4  ) 

March  26th. — What  an  infallible 
guide  that  snow-banner  on  the  topmost 
crags  of  the  mountains  seems  to  be. 
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At  Mount  Shasta,  in  northern  Califor- 
nia, they  told  me  that  its  appearance 
was  invariably  followed  by  snow. 
And  who,  yesterday,  would  have 
thought  that  to- day  the  mountains 
here  would  have  been  buried  in  masses 
of  cloud,  and  the  valley  covered  with 
snow?  Yet  so  it  is.  Yesterday  it  was 
spring,  the  air  balmy  and  filled  with 
the  perfume  of  the  violet;  to  day  it  is 
like  mid-winter  again. 
March  27th. — Well,  it  was  a  great 


present  week.  Can  do  no  more  until 
the  snow  clears  off  some,  when  I  will 
resume  the  work  or  play,  whichever  it 
ought  to  be  called. 

Searched  in  vain  lor  one  of  the  big 
snow-balls,  such  as  I  had  seen  before,-— 
not  a  vestige  of  one  to  be  seen,  big  or 
little.  Perhaps  it  is  to  early  in  the  sea- 
son; the  comb  snow  appears  intact,  not 
a  bit  of  it  fallen  yet.  Referring  to  the 
combs,  there  is  a  monster  one  over- 
hanging a   little  nameless  cafion,   or 


storm,  indeed,  that  the  banner  foretold, 
that  is,  upon  the  mountains.  The  clouds 
have  rolled  away  from  them  (6  p.  m.) 
and  it  is  a  sight  to  look  at  them  with 
the  glass.  The  strips  of  forest  which,  a 
day  or  two  ago,  showed  so  dark  and 
plain,  are  white  like  all  the  rest:  their 
branches  fairly  loaded  down  with  snow. 
March  28th. — A  fine  day  on  which 
to  use  the  space  annihilator;  as  clear  as 
the  tones  of  a  silver  bell.  I  about 
finished  up  my  work,  that  is.  for  the 


ravine  rather,  of  the  Oquirrh.  It  is 
formed  over  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  like  a 
sea  wave  about  to  break,  but  motion- 
less. How  big  it  is  can  be  told  by 
dividing  the  field  of  vision  in  the  glass. 
Say  it  is  divided  into  twenty  five 
paralelled  lines.  Then  the  comb 
would  occupy  at  least  the  width  of  one 
of  these  spaces,  which  shows  it  to  be 
big  indeed,  for  a  very  tall  house  mid- 
way between  my  position  and  the 
comb  does  less  than  that,  so  it  is  a  re- 
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^ular  tidal  snow  wave.  It  would  be 
worth  the  while  to  see  it  suddenly 
break. 

Perhaps  it  will  when  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  gets  in  its  work  upon  it.  (See 

^''^'  5  ) 

April  6fh. — A  wild,  windv  day  in 
the  valley,  with  the  shadows  of  clouds 
moving  here  and  there  upon  it.  and 
up  on  the  mountain  tops,  it  is  a  wild 
day  too;  the  glass  tells  that.  The 
warm  weather  ol  the  pa«t  week  has 
made  the  tops  of  dark  rocks  show  in 
many  places  among  the  snow,  where 
before  it  was  unmarked  white.  The 
wind  is  blowing  fearful  there  The 
direction  of  its  currents  can  be  plainly 
seen    by   wave  forms   on  the    snow. 


There  is  a  great  peak  up  in  one  place— 
a  sort  of  half  dome.  Last  night's 
wind  and  to-day's  has  swept  the  south- 
west side  of  it  clear  (the  curved  side) 
and  piled  the  carried  snow  at  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  north  east  wall. 
Oh !  it  is  wild  times,  indeed,  up  in  the 
mountain  tops  to  day. 

(In  the  accompanying  oudine  the 
field  of  vision  is  lessened  so  as  to  show 
more  plainly  the  comb,  which  other- 
wise could  hardly  be  drawn  to  so  small 
a  scale. ) 

Will  lay  the  glass  aside  for  a  while, 
until  the  end  of  next  month,  perhaps, 
and  see  how  the  mountains  appear 
then. 

Alfred  Lambourne. 


'^ 


4»*^?*^ 


THE  CROSS  OF  LIFE, 


What  silences  we  keep  year  after  year 
With  those  who  are  most  near  to  us  and  dear; 
We  live  beside  each  other  day  by  dqy, 
And  speak  of  myriad  things  but  seldom  say 
The  full  swe*»t  word  that  lies  just  in  our  reach 
Beneath  the  commonplace  of  common  speech. 

Then  out  of  sight  and  out  of  reach  thev  go  — 
These  close,  familiar  friends  who  loved  us  so  ! 
And  sitting  in  the  shadow  they  have  left, 
Alone  with' loneliness  and   sore  bereft, 
We  think,  with  vain  regret,  of  some  fond  word 
That  once  we  might  have  said  and  they  have 
heard. 


For  weak  and  poor  the  love  that  we  expressed 
Now  seems,  beside  the  vast,  sweet  uncon- 

fessed; 
And  slight  the  deeds  we  did  to  those  undone, 
And  sm;  II  the  service  spent  to  treasure  won, 
And  undeserved  the  praise  for  word  and  deed 
That  should  have  overflowed  the  simple  need. 

This  is  the  cruel  cross  of  life,  to  be 

Full-visioned  only  when    the    ministry 

Of  death  has  been  fulfilled,  and  in  the  place 

Of  some  dear  presence  is  but  empty   space. 

What  recollected  service  can  then 

Give  consolation  for  the  "might  have  been?" 
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Nearly  six  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  Thales,  an  old  Grecian 
philosopher,  toyed  with  electricity, 
speculated  upon  it,  and  believed  it  to 
possess  some  form  of  life.  How  vital 
a  force  it  did  possess  however,  never  en- 
tered into  his  consciousness. 

For  over  two  thousand  years,  the 
philosophy  and  science  of  the  world 
thought  only  of  electricity  as  an  amus- 
ing plaything,  to  be  experimented  with 
in  spare  moments  and  then  put  aside. 
Even  the  great  Newton,  with  his  pow- 
erful mind,  had  little  conception  of  elec- 
tric force,  and  stated  it  to  be  an  elastic 
body,  capable  in  some  way  of  pene- 
trating fflass.  In  1708,  one  philoso- 
pher. Dr  Wall,  with  considerable 
trepidation,  ventured  the  assertion  that 
electricity  and  lightning  were  one  and 
the  same  thing;  our  own  Franklin, 
forty  years  later,  demonstrated  Dr. 
Wall's  idea  to  be  correct.  Then 
came  the  lightning-rod — the  first  prac- 
tical application  for  man's  welfare  of  the 
world's  knowledge  of  electricity. 

The  dawn  of  the  present  century, 
however,  was  to  witness  the  birth  of  a 
true  appreciation  of  electric  force. 
First  Galvani,  then  Volta,  devised  and 
constructed  chemico-electric  batteries, 
which  opened  up  possibilities  not  attain- 
able with  the  old  frictional  machines. 
Tn  1831.  Professor  Farady,  ol  Eng- 
land, starth  d  the  world  of  science  with 
\i\<  elf  ctro-magnttic  induction  coil, and 
Sir  William  Thomson's  galvanometer 
speedily  following,  telegraphy  became 
a  practical  fact.  In  1837,  Steinheil 
used  the  earth  to  complete  a  circuit, 
thus  dispeuMHg  with  the  return  wire. 
The  catne  the  telegraph  of  Morse,  and 
a  line  of  wire  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  and  this  little  wire  has 
stretched  until  now  we  have  more  than 


a  million  miles  in  operation  in  this 
country  alone,  and  can  send  a  message 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York, 
then  across  the  Atlantic  to  Great 
Britain,  across  Europe,  Asia  Minor, 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  British  India,  to 
Hong  Kong,  China,  in  just  fifteen 
minutes. 

In  1 86 1.  Reiss  discovered  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  a  telephone  could  be 
easily  constructed,  and  Professor  Bell 
afterwards  produ:ed  the  instrument 
itself  Now  we  have  300,000  tele- 
phones in  use  in  the  United  States,  with 
170,000  miles  ol  telephone  wire  over 
which  1.055.000  conversations  are  es- 
timated to  be  held  daily,  and  people 
converse  freely  between  Portland, 
Maine,  and  Buffalo.  New  York,  a  dis- 
tance of  750  miles  apart.  And  the  end 
is  not  yet.  for  it  is  claimed  for  a  new 
telephone  that  it  will  supersede  that  of 
Bell  and  by  its  use  people  can  converse 
in  whispers  with  the  utmost  ease,  loud 
tones  being  unnecessary. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  dynamo  that 
the  great  economic  value  of  electricity 
becomes  more  particularly  apparent. 
Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  dynamo,  the  latest  offspring  of 
genius  and  electricity.  It  utilizes  mag- 
neto-electric force,  generated  by  rap- 
idly revolving  coils  of  in>ulated  copper 
wire  about  induced  or  permanent  mag- 
nets. In  this  apparatus  currents  of 
electricity  of  intense  power  can  be  cre- 
ated, and  that  with  a  comparatively 
sm  ill  expenditure  of  initial  force. 

Up  to  the  pre.sent  time  no  very  large 
dynamos  have  been  constructed,  but 
the  London  Electric  Co.  are  busy  finish- 
ine  two  of  enormous  proportions.  They 
are  known  as  the  "Ferranti"  dynamo, 
and  each  will  be  42  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  armature.     Each  dynamo  will  re- 
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quire  an  enj^ine  of  10,000  horse  power 
to  run  it.  and  be  capable  of  supplying 
t-lectricity  sufficient  for  200.000  arc 
lififhts.  There  will  be  no  strung  wires 
or  cables  to  distribute  this  force,  but 
the  currents  will  be  sent  through  copper 
tubes,  having:  a  quarter- inch  sectional 
area,  ci  »vered  with  insulating  material, 
around  which  is  compressed  a  second 
copper  tube  lor  the  return,  over  this 
being  another  layer  of  insulation,  and 
the  whole  enclosed  in  a  wrought- iron 
tube.  This  tubing  is  being  made  in 
twenty-foot  lengths,  with  suitable 
couplings,  to  facilitate  connections, 
and  will  be  put  naked  in  the 
ground  along  the  various  city  lines 
of  railway. 

By  converting  this  current  into  work- 
ing force  by  means  of  electro- motors, 
each  of  these  large  Ferranti  dynamos 
would  be  equivalent  to  about  15,000 
horse  power.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
horse  power  of  the  engines  of  the 
United  States  amounts  to  a  total  of 
7.500000  If  this  be  true,  then  500 
such  dynamos  as  we  have  described, 
judiciously  distributed,  with  copper 
distributing  tubes  buried  along  our 
railroad  tricks,  could  drive  all  our 
machinery. 

In  N  iew  of  the  facilitv  of  distribution 
of  electric  force,  and  the  further  fact  that 
its  application  is  as  yet  practically  in 
its  infancy,  the  question  becomes  pert- 
inent: Is  electricity  the  coming  power? 
Is  it  to  drive  the  machinery  of  the  fu- 
ture, or  have  we  reached  the  limit  of  its 
application?  At  present  there  are  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  people  in  this 
country  engaged  in  pursuits  depending 
wholly  upon  electricity,  and  if  this 
force  is  to  minister  wholly  to  the  lux- 
iiriou*?  part  of  life,  then  those  who 
labor  to  produce  wealth  have  a  new 
tax  levied  upon  their  industry.  But  it 
is  our  firm  belief  that  the  industrial  fu- 


ture will  be  largely  if  not  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  electric  force. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  objection 
to  and  chief  impediment  in  the  way  oi 
the  more  general  application  of  this 
force,  as  a  motive  power,  has  laid  in 
the  necessity  for  the  use  of  steam  to 
drive  the  dynamo.  In  a  few  instances, 
however,  water-power  has  been  util- 
ized; and  if  it  can  be  generally  used, 
and  there  seems  no  valid  reason  why  it 
should  not,  then  we  have,  in  Niagara 
and  the  hundreds  of  other  falls  and 
rapids  in  this  country,  an  initial  force 
sufficient  to  run  all  the  dynamos  neces- 
say  to  drive  the  machinery  of  the  whole 
world.  In  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  have  an 
unlimited  power,  more  than  enough  10 
supply  the  entire  state  of  Minnesota, 
if  not  contiguous  States  also,  ^e«r 
England,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania are  all  in  possession  of  ample 
water-  power.  The  cost  of  distribution 
of  electric  force  is  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  expense  of  shafting, 
belting,  etc.,  necessary  for  steam,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  reasonable  limit 
to  the  distance  at  which  it  may  be 
easily  supplied.  Its  distribution  is 
also  perfectly  safe,  on  the  tube  principle 
adopted  by  the  London  Electric  Co., 
as  the  Scientific  American  claims  that 
a  man  cm  touch  the  naked  copper 
with  impunity. 

With  the  improvements  in  the  ap- 
paratus for  generating,  storing,  and 
distributing  electricity  which  we  may 
reasonably  expect,  hundreds  of  mas- 
ter minds  being  constantly  studying 
the  problems  involved,  and  with  the 
application  of  water-power  for  the  in- 
itial force,  why  may  not  electricity  drive 
all  our  machines,  propel  our  trains, 
light  our  streets,  shops,  and  homes, 
warm  our  buildings,  and  cook  our 
lood?     When  this  is  achieved,  a  large 
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element  of  danger  will  be  removed, 
loss  by  fire  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
the  dirt,  smoke,  and  annoyance  of  coal 
consumption  be  abolished,  our  atmos- 
phere freed  from  the  sooty  pall  that 
hangs  over  the  cities,  and  a  mouth- 
ful of  fresh  air  cease  to  be,  as 
it  now  is,  an  almost  unattainable  lux- 
ury. 

How  many  of  the  diseases  and  dis- 
comforts of  life  are  to  be  indirectly 
attributed  to  the  use  of  coal,  coal  oil 
and  gas,  we  are  very  imperfectly  in- 
formed. The  constant  inhalation  of 
the  products  of  coal  combustion,  even 
diluted  as  they  are  by  the  atmosphere, 
must  be  prejudical  to  health,  and  we 
know  a  large  number  of  the  2,322 
deaths  from  asphyxia  in  1880  were 
chargeable  to  the  escape  of  the  carbonic 
and  sulphurous  vapors  of  coal  into 
confintd  and  unventilated  apartments, 
in  1880,  too,  4.785  deaths  were  attrib- 
uted to  burns  and  scalds,  and  the  cen- 
sus enumerator  estimates  this  number 
as  not  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  actual  deaths  from  this  cause.  In 
the  same  year,  432,464  acres  ol  forest 
land,  worth  probably  $6,780,000, 
were  burned  over,  largely  owing  to 
sparks  from  locomotives  setting  fire  to 
grass  or  brush.  The  bsurance  com- 
panies report,  in  1889,  $117,000,000  as 
the  value  of  property  destroyed  by  fire 
in  that  year,  in  this  country  alone,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  arose  from 
coal  consumption,  or  the  use  of  coal 
oil  or  gas.  In  the  year  1888,  2,171 
cattle,  1,183  horses,  and  5.981  other 
animals  were  killed  by  fire  alone.  The 
total  cash  income  of  617  insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
January  i,  1889.  amounted  to  the  large 
sum  of  $141,631,813,  and  the  amount 
of  insurance  written  footed  total  of 
$15,000,000,000.     The  magnitude  of 


waste  caused  by  this  prevalence  of  des- 
tructive fires  is  peculiar  to  this  country, 
no  European  nations  suffering  from 
such  dire  destruction  by  fire  as  we  do. 
That  a  large  part  of  this  loss  will  be 
avoided  if  we  ever  adopt  electricity  in 
place  of  steam,  and  for  universal  light- 
ing, is  without  question. 

Many  persons  have  been  somewhat 
scared  by  the  few  accidents  that  have 
occurred  through  crossed  and  fallen 
wires  and  have  inferred  that  this  danger 
will  be  augmented  as  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity increases.  But  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  practice  of  string- 
ing wires  overhead  is  only  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  and  no  city  govern- 
ment,, unless  through  folly  or  some- 
thing worse,  will  hereafter  sanction  any 
such  method.  The  practicability  ot 
burying  electric  conductors  and  dis- 
tributors has  been  fully  demonstrated, 
and  this  must  be  the  practice  for  the 
future. 

The  electric  motor  is  just  now  at- 
tracting a  good  deal  of  attention.  So 
far,  one  hundred  horse  power  is  the 
largest  made.  This  will  probably  be 
increased  tenfold  within  the  present 
year.  Not  that  large  motors  are  often 
essential;  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
machinery  is  scattered  about  a  floor  or 
building,  a  small  motor  can  be  used  for 
each  group  or  single  machine,  thereby 
saving  the  expense  of  long  line  shafting, 
a  wire  conveying  the  electric  current 
from  the  dynamo  to  the  motor  wher- 
ever placed.. 

Electric  motors  are  already  in  use  in 
a  great  many  industries,  although  their 
economy  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated to  every  user  of  power;  but  the 
simplicity  of  their  application,  the  ease 
with  whi(  h  they  are  operated,  and  their 
com  lete  freedom  from  noise  and  dirt, 
have  combined  to  bring  them  many 
friends  and  admirers. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1871  the  town  of 
Yorkville,  the  shire  town  of  York 
county,  South  Carolina,  was  regarded 
as  the  head  quarters  of  an  a6live  and 
agj^^ressive  ^an^  of  Ku-  Klux  raiders, 
and  many  were  the  atrocities  perpe- 
trated by,  or  chareed  to,  them,  the 
worst  being  in  regard  to  their  treat- 
ment of  negroes,  many  of  whom  were 
flogged,  others  shot  at  and  wounded, 
and  still  others  killed  outright,  and 
their  cabins  burnt  to  the  ground. 
This  had  been  going  on  until  the 
authorities  of  the  State  had  called  upon 
the  General  Government  to  send 
troops  into  this  upper  seftion*  of  the 
State — as  well  as  to  the  neighboring 
distri<5ls  in  North  Carolina — to  sup- 
press the  outrages  and  arrest  the  per- 
petrators. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  this 
story  the  news  was  just  received  in 
Yorkville  that  Federal  cavalry  had 
been  ordered  there;  and  as  the  news 
spread,  eroups  of  excited  men  could  be 
seen  discussing  the  expefted  visit  of 
the  troops  with  more  or  less  excite- 
ment Clenched  hands,  lowering 
brows,  and  imprecations,  loud  and 
deep,  showed  the  intensity  of  public 
feeling  in  regard  to  this  advent. 

In  the  center  of  a  considerable  group 
of  white  men  assembled  in  Irontofthe 
leading  hotel,  were  two  men,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  principal  talkers. 
One  was  a  large-lramed  man,  about 
forty  years  of  ag:e,  whose  face  indicated 
great  firmness  and  courage.  Indeed, 
he  seemed  born  to  command.  The 
other  was  a  man  about  twenty  years 
his  senior — tall,  thin,  and  with  hair  as 
white  as  snow.  His  face  also  denoted 
firmness  and  courage;  but  the  ex- 
pression on  it  was  more  subdued,  ac- 
cording with  his  dress  and   manner, 


which  denoted  that  he  was  a  clergy- 
man. 

**Look  yer,'*  said  the  younger  of 
the  two,  addressing  the  other,  **what 
is  the  use  of  crying  *Let  us  bear  our 
burdens.  *  That  may  do  for  the  pulpit, 
parson,  but  it  will  not  suit  in  these 
times.  I  tell  you,  this  infernal  Yankee 
carpet-bag  gov*ment  will  never  do  for 
South  Carolina  It  simply  places  the 
niggers  over  us,  and  gives  them  and 
the  Yankees  they  put  in  office  the 
power  to  oppress  the  people  and  ruin 
the  State.  It  has  got  to  be  so  unbear- 
able that  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  even 
the  quiet,  law-abiding  people  in  this 
crowd  would  turn  Ku-Klux,  and  clean 
out  the  rotten  government  that  we 
have.*' 

There  was  a  meaning  smile  on  the 
faces  of  all  present,  and  the  parson  re- 
marked, with  a  sigh,  **I  wish  I  could 
see  a  way  out  of  this  trouble  without 
resort  to  violence.  The  South  is  now 
comparatively  helpless,  and  any  strug- 
gle to  right  herself  by  resort  to  violence 
will  only  bring  more  trouble  upon  her," 
and  he  walked  sadly  away.  When 
the  old  gentleman  departed,  the  first 
speaker  said: — 

•*Men,  he  means  well;  but  he  would 
preach  the  Quaker  doctrine  to  us,  to 
turn  the  other  cheek  to  be  smitten 
after  the  first  blow.  I  believe  in  blow 
for  blow.  I  have  served  the  Confede- 
racy lor  over  four  years.  I  am  willing 
now  to  serve  my  State.  I  hear  that 
the  Ku  Klux  of  York  are  going  up  to 
Cleveland  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  boys 
there — next  week.'*  The  last  two 
words  were  pronounced  with  peculiar 
empha.MS.  '*lf  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  direfting  the  movement  of  our 
boys,  I  would  advise  that  they  call  on 
old  man  Wells,  at  King's  Mountain, 
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and  tell  him  if  he  does  not  ^t  at  once, 
they  will  send  him  to  kingdom  come 
on  their  way  back  again. ' ' 

•Thet*s  so,  Kurnel  Wilson,*'  said 
several;  and  one  of  them  continued, 
**He*s  a  pizen  old  traitor,  an'  has  been 
all  through  the  war.  He  ought  to  be 
strung,  and,  it  should  bcdonebcfo'  de 
cavalry  comes  to  York.** 

Towards  evening  an  unusual  number 
of  horsemen  might  be  observed  going 
out  of  town,  heading  towards  King's 
Mountain,  on  the  York  and  Shelby 
road.  About  two  miles  out  of  the 
town  they  gathered  themselves  into  a 
body,  and  as  they  proceeded  along 
the  road  they  were  joined  from  time 
to  time  by  other  horsemen,  until  their 
numbers  swelled  to  about  twenty- five 
mtn;  and  they  went  along  in  squads 
with  the  regularity  of  trained  troopers. 
At  their  head  rode  the  man  who  was 
addrehsed  in  Yorkville  as  Colonel 
Wilson. 

About  fourteen  miles  distant  from 
Yorkville,  on  the  York  and  Shelby 
road,  was  a  deep  branch  or  stream 
crossing  it,  and  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
beyond  it,  a  little  back  from  the  road, 
was  the  house  of  Charles  Wells.  He 
was  sitting  in  his  doorway,  on  the 
evening  in  question,  when  a  stranger 
rode  up,  and  stating  that  he  came  from 
the  North,  Mr.  Wells,  who  was  an  old 
nun  of  large  and  powerful  frame, 
wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on 
there,  as  well  as  in  Yorkville.  Among 
other  things,  the  stranger  told  him 
that  he  heard  the  Ku-Klux  were 
about  to  go  up  into  Cleverland  to  aid 
the  organization  in  that  section. 

"I  have  no  doubt  you  heard  the 
truth,*'  said  Wells.  **They  are  up  to 
more  of  their  devil's  work.  1  have 
had  letters,  with  death's-heads  and 
cross-bones  in  them,  threatening  a  visit, 
and  I  think  they  will  keep  their  word. 


These  fellows  do  not  like  me  because 
I  have  been  a  Union  man  all  through 
the  trouble.  Well,  let  'em  come. 
They  can  only  shoot  or  hang  me.** 

•*Surely,*'  said  the  visitor,  **they 
would  not  attempt  to  kill  you?** 

* 'Wouldn't  they?  You  don*t  know 
the  pizen  lellows,  i  reckon.'* 

Two  sons  and  two  sons- in  law  came 
into  tne  house  in  the  course  ol  the 
evening,  and  the  probable  visit  of  the 
Ku  Klux  was  discussed.  The  young 
men  were  for  resistance,  but  Mr.  Wells 
overruled  them,  because  on  the  first 
visit  the  victim  was  usually  only 
warned. 

The  stranger  was  given  a  bed  in  a 
small  house  near  the  main  building, 
but  flanking  it  and  the  yard  in  front. 
A  younger  son  of  Mr.  Wells  occupied 
another  bed  in  this  house.  The 
stranger  retired,  and  was  soon  asleep; 
but,  sometime  during  the  night,  he 
was  awakened  by  the  opening  of  the 
door,  and  hearing  several  persons 
quietly  enter,  he  clutched  his  pistol, 
and  listened  with  trepidation,  not 
knowing  who  the  visitors  were,  or 
just  what  to  say  or  do.  The  parties 
in  the  house — it  was  a  one- room  house 
— whispered  among  themselves  for  a 
time,  when  an  **Ahem!'*  from  the 
stranger's  bed  caused  them  to  break 
thesilence.  **Are you  awake,  cap'n?" 
asked  one  of  the  visitors. 

**Yes,*'  was  the  reply,  **who  are 
you?*  • 

**We  are  Wells*  people,  and  are 
watching  for  de  Ku-Kluck,*'  was  the 
reassuring  response.  **Jim,  here,  has 
been  down  *  cross  de  branch,  an*  he 
heerd  de  horses  coming  powerful;  and 
dey*  11  soon  be  y er.  * ' 

The  speaker  had  hardly  concluded 
when  there  rung  out  on  the  night  air 
a  yell  so  unearthly  and  wild  that  it 
made  the  stranger  spring  clear  out  of 
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bed,  causing^  the  cold  chills  to  run 
over  him,  as  if  he  had  heard  the  voice 
of  doom.  **  Great  God!**  he  exclaimed, 
**what  is  that?*' 

**It*sde  KuKluck,  shore,**  was  the 
reply,  **an' deyiscomin*  in  yer.  Oh, 
I  iears  for  the  old  man!" 

Tht  stranger  now  approached  the 
window  out  of  which  the  Wells  boys 
were  looking,  and  saw  a  cavalcade  of 
horsemen  ride  lei'-urely  into  the  yard 
and  form  in  line  in  front  of  the  Wells 
house.  Some  held  lighted  torches  in 
their  hands,  which  threw  a  weird  glare 
over  the  scene,  and  served  to  reveal 
the  hideous  disguises  worn  by  the  mid- 
night riders.  These  were  in  the  shape 
of  masks  or  veils,  composed  ol  strips 
of  white  cotton  cloth,  in  which  holes 
for  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  were  cut; 
the  lace  portion  being  generally  striped 
with  some  dark  or  red  pigment,  and 
otherwise  marked,  to  render  it  as  hid- 
eous as  possible,  while  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  veil,  which  covered  the 
breast,  were  rude  drawings  of  death's- 
head  and  cross-bones — the  Ku-Klux 
coat- of -arms. 

The  leader  ol  this  band  of  masked 
men  advanced  to  the  door  and 
shouted: — 

'*Ho!  Wells.  Open  the  door!  We 
have  called  to  see  you.*' 

The  door  was  promptly  opened, 
and  the  form  ol  the  old  man  stood  in 
it,  facir.g  the  ghostly  cavalcade.  He 
did  not  quail,  but  drew  him&elf  up  to 
his  full  height,  and  said: — 

*'Well,  here  I  am.  What  brings 
you  here  at  this  hour  of  nighi?** 

"We  come,**  .**aid  the  .*»pokesman, 
'*to  warn  you  this  time.  If  we  have 
to  come  a^ain,  you  will  rue  it  Yo»j 
have  got  to  eit. — to  leave  the  State  at 
once.  The  sentence  has  been  pro- 
nounced. If  you  are  found  here  at 
the  end  of  three   days,  you  will   be 


dealt  with  according  as  it  is  decreed. 
Your  doom  is  death,  if  you  don't 
leave." 

Mr.  Wells  replied,  in  a  tone  of  de- 
fiance:— 

**Men, — whoever  you  are,  and  I 
suppose  if  you  removed  your  di:^ises 
I  would  know  every  one  ol  you. — listen 
to  what  I  have  to  say:  I  was  born  on 
this  place — this  house  was  built  by  my 
grandlather — and,  man  and  boy,  have 
lived  on  it  nigh  on  to  seventy  years. 
I  own  this  land  and  this  is  my  house. 
You  have  no  right  to  order  me  to  leave 
this  place,  and  I  will  not  leave  it. 
You  may  hang  me  or  shoot  me  down, 
but  you  cannot  make  me  run  from  you 
This  is  my  answer.  *  * 

**Now  listen/'  said  the  leader;  "the 
third  night  Irom  this  we  will  call  here 
again.  II  we  find  you  here  then,  I 
hope  you  will   be  prepared  to  die." 

**I  will  be  prepared  for  you,"  replied 
the  brave  old  man,  imd  he  closed  the 
door  ol  his  house  and  bolted  it 

Then  the  leader  turned,  and  the 
horsemen  followed  him  out  of  the  gate 
in  single  file.  and.  when  they  reached 
the  highway,  they  gave  another  un- 
earthly yell,  and  the  sound  ol  their 
horses'  hoofs  soon  died  away  in  the 
distance. 

A  light  was  now  struck  by  one  of 
the  Wells  boys  in  the  little  house,  and 
the  straneer  found  that  Wells'  two 
j»rown  up  sons,  the  two  sons  in-law, 
and  the  younger  son  were  present,  and 
all  armed  with  rifles  and  pistols.  One 
of  the  sons   turned  and  explained:— 

"We  reckoned  dere  might  be  trouble, 
and  came  to  defend  lather.** 

*'What  would  you  do  if  the  Ku- 
Klux  ofTered  harm  to  your  father?" 

*  We  would  shoot  de  men  who  might 
go  for  him,  an'  as  many  more  as  \*e 
could." 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
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the  stranger,  having  concluded  his 
business,  left  the  Wells  place.  He 
told  the  old  man  that  the  cavalry  were 
expeded  daily  at  Yorkville  and  might 
be  there  at  that  time.  He  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  come  to  Yorkville  for 
protedion ;  but  Wells  was  determined 
in  his  refusal.  The  stranger  then 
promised  that  he  would  send  the  cavalry 
up  at  once,  if  he  found  them  in  York- 
ville on  his  return,  and  departed  with 
many  misgivings  as  to  the  safety  of  his 
host. 

He  arrived  in  Yorkville  at  about 
noon,  and  found  that  only  an  officer 
and  two  men  had  reached  that  place  to 
seleft  the  quarters  or  camping- place 
for  the  company.  The  stranger  sought 
this  officer  and  related  to  him  the  story 
of  the  visitation  to  the  Wells  house  of 
the  midnight  riders,  which  he  hi^d 
witnessed;  that  gentleman  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
that  he  decided  to  telegraph  the  officer 
in  command,  who  was  in  Chester,  pre- 
paring to  transport  his  men  and  horses 
by  rail  to  Yorkville,  which  was  the 
termination  ol  the  King's  Mountain 
Railroad,  which  ran  between  the  two 
places. 

"I  doubt,"  said  the  officer,  '*if  we 
can  get  our  men  up  to-night;  but  we 
will  see  what  the  mayor  says.*' 

A  telegram  was  handed  the  officer 
inside  an  hour.  It  read:  *  Twenty 
men  will  leave  soon.  Take  them  to 
Wells*  place  and  defend  him.** 

**Now,**  said  the  officer  to  the 
stranger,  **will  you  accompany  us,  for 
we  do  not  know  the  way,  and  might 
be  wrongly  direfted?** 

** Willingly,'*  was  the  reply. 

But  the  sun  had  set  before  the  train 
bearing  the  cavalry  detachment 
reached  Yorkville.  The  men,  how- 
ever, were  quickly  in  the  saddle,  and, 
headed  by  the  officer  and  the  stranger. 


were  soon  rapidly  covering  the  ground 
between  the  town  and  the  Wells  place. 
The  night  was  very  dark,  and,  when 
the  road  led  through  the  heavy  timber, 
it  was  necessary  to  ride  slowly,  so  that 
progress  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey  was  greatly  retarded. 

When  night  closed  down  over  the 
Wells  mansion,^  there  were  many 
anxious  hearts  there,  and  prayers 
were  uttered  for  deliverance  from  the 
peril  that  all  felt  to  be  impending. 
What  if  the  cavalry  had  not  reached 
Yorkville?  In  such  case  there  would 
be  no  hope  of  relief  from  that  quar- 
ter. Could  the  small  party  composing 
the  Wells  family — six  males  in  all,  in- 
cluding Wells  himself — make  any 
successful  defence  against  twenty- five 
or  thirty  men?  Wells'  daughters  and 
their  children  were  there,  and,  together 
with  his  wife  and  a  young  daughter, 
did  not  add  anything  to  the  general 
confidence. 

** Father,*'  said  Aleck  Wells,  who 
was  the  oldest  son,  **we  will  stand  by 
you  till  th>  last;  but  if  you  hid  in  de 
bush,  and  de  Ku-Kluck  don't  find  ye 
here  when  dey  come,  dey  mout  go 
away." 

**Ay,"  said  the  old  man,  bitterly, 
* 'they'd  go  after  setting  fire  to  the 
house;  that's  their  game.  They'd  say, 
*We've  frightened  old  Wells  o^,  and 
now  if  we  bum  down  his  buildings  he 
will  never  return. '  No,  no !  I'll  stand  my 
ground  and  fight,  if  need  be,  to  the 
last.  I  can  still  handle  a  rifie  and  a 
knife.  Now,  we  must  send  the  women 
folks  and  the  children  away  from  here. 
They  must  all  go  to  your  place,  Aleck, 
and  the  sooner  they  go  the  better." 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  obey; 
for  when  roused  the  old  man  was  mas- 
ter of  the  situation,  and  his  word  was 
law.  They  all  bade  him  and  their 
brothers  and  husbands  an  affedionate 
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farewell,  for  none  could  say  what 
would  happen  before  they  were  again 
reunited  and  the  danger  past. 

It  was  arranged  that  while  two  of 
the  sons  should  remain  in  the  house 
with  the  father,  the  younger  son  and 
the  sons-in-law  were  to  occupy  the 
small  house,  and  if  an  attack  was  made 
were  to  open  an  enfilading  fire  upon 
the  Ku-Klux.  This  disposition  was 
hardly  made,  when  the  well-known 
yell  announced  the  arrival  of  the  mid- 
night rders.  This  time  no  torches 
were  carried,  but  the  horsemen  rode 
up  and  surrounded  the  house  in  the 
darkness.     The  leader  called  out: — 

•*Ho!  in  there!  anybody  thar?" 

No  response. 

* 'Wells,  if  you  sre  thar,  you  might 
as  well  come  out.  It  will  save  us 
breaking  in  to  fetch  you  out.** 

Still  no  response. 

Turning  to  one  of  his  men  the  leader 
said,  *  Try  the  door.** 

The  man  dismounted,  tried  the  door, 
and  said,  •*It*s  fastened,  sir.** 

*  *  Break  it  open .     Where*  s  the  axe?*  * 

Another  man  rode  up  and  dismount- 
ing, advanced  to  the  door  with  an  axe, 
and  struck  it  a  powerful  blow.  Then 
a  voice  from  inside  shouted: — 

**Stop,  or  we  fire!'* 

**Fire  and  be ,**  said  the  man 

raising  the  axe,  and  again  striking  the 
door,  shivered  one  of  its  panels. 

He  had  hardly  done  this,  when  a 
shot  was  fired  through  the  door,  and 
he  uttered   a   cry  of  pain,  saying: — 

*Tmhit!**  and  fell. 

**Ha!**  bhouted  the  leader.  '^we'U 
see  who  can  shoot.  Blaze  away, 
men!**  and  a  volley  was  poured  into 
the  house  by  the  Ku-Klux,  who  were 
now  attacking  the  rear  as  well  as  the 
front  door. 

The  firing  was  returned  with  interest 
by   Welk  and   his  sons.     The  com- 


mander of  the  attacking  party  was  in 
the  a<5l  of  ordering  his  men,  who  had 
all  dismounted  and  tied  their  horses 
after  firing  the  volley,  to  break  in  the 
door  once  more,  when  a  volley  from 
the  little  house  threw  his  men  into 
confusion,  and  wounded  two  of  them. 
Before  he  could  rally  them,  another 
volley  was  delivered,  one  of  the  balls 
striking  him  in  the  side. 

**Are  ye  hurt  bad,  kurnel?**  asked 
one  of  the  men,  coming  to  his  as- 
sistance. 

**I  reckon  not  serious,**  was  the  re- 
ply. * 'Burst  in  the  doors  and  take 
*em,  dead  or  alive!*' 

Fired  by  anger  and  revenge  a  rush 
was  now  made  by  the  Ku-Klux,  and 
the  door  of  the  house  forced  in.  The 
assailants  entered  at  the  same  time 
from  both  doors — not,  however,  un- 
scratched.  A  rush  was  also  made, 
and  the  door  of  the  small  house  forced, 
though  two  of  the  attacking  party  bit 
the  dust  on  the  threshold.    .    .    . 

The  cavalry  were  plodding  along  the 
dark  road  when  the  lieutenant  ex. 
claimed : — 

**As  I  live  there  is  a  rifle-shot— and 
there  goes  a  volley!  The  rascals  are 
at  work.  Come,  men,  we  have  work 
before  us.  Forward!  we  will  spoil 
their  fun,  or  Tm  mistaken.** 

The  troop  broke  into  a  fast  trot,  and 
as  the  sounds  of  the  conflid  grew 
louder  they  knew  they  were  close  to 
the  scene  of  a<5lion.  Faster!  laster!  or 
it  will  be  too  late  to  rescue  the  brave 
deJenders  of  their  homes!  Down  the 
steep  hill,  across  the  branch,  and  up 
the  opposite  bank.  The  noise  of  the 
tramping  horses,  and  clang  of  sabres, 
was  drowned  in  the  sounds  ot  conflifl, 
for  the  time  of  arrival  was  just  when 
the  doors  of  both  houses  were  forced 
in.  Three  men  in  charge  of  a  sergeant 
were  sent  to  the  rear  of  the    main 
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house,  and  then  a  dear  voice,  heard 
above  the  din  of  confli<5l,  rung  out: — 

"Cease  dung,  you  murderous  vil- 
lains! Come  out  here  at  once  and  sur- 
render to  the  United  States  cavalry! 
Men,  let  no  one  pass!  If  any  attempt 
to  get  away  cut  or  shoot  them 
down!'' 

A  silence,  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  din  of  fighting,  succeeded.  Then 
a  rush  of  the  Ku-Klux  was  made.  It 
was  a  rush  ior  liberty.  It  was  so  sud- 
den and  so  quickly  executed  that  about 
twenty  of  the  raiders  reached  their 
horses,  and  all  but  three  of  these  suc- 
ceeded in  making  good  their  escape. 
These  latter  were  overhauled,  and 
captured,  one  of  them  receiving  a 
sabre- cut  in  the  shoulder,  lights  were 
soon  procured,  and  seven  of  the  raiders 
were  found  outside  the  Houses,  five  of 
them,  including  the  leader,  more  or 
less  badly  wounded,  and  two  killed 
outright.  Inside  the  large  house  two 
more  were  found  seriously  wounded. 
One  of  Wells'  sons  had  received  two 
bullet  wounds, — one  in  his  left  arm 
and  another  in  his  leg.  The  other  son 
was  uninjured.  Each  of  the  sons-in- 
law  were  slightly  wounded,  and  the 
younger  Wells  was  found  stunned  and 
bleeding,  having  evidently  been 
knocked  down  with  a  blow  from  the 
butt  of  a  pistol. 

The  old  man  Wells  was  found  seated 
in  an  arm-chair,  his  rifle  lying  across 
his  knees.  The  stranger  guide  of  the 
cavalry  came  up  to  him.  and  asked: — 

"Are  you   wounded,  Mr.  Wells?'* 

^'Nothing  serious,  I  reckon.  Let 
the  doftor  look  to  the  boys  first;  I  can 
wait." 

From  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
cavalry  the  surgeon  accompanying  had 
been  busily  engaged  attending  to  the 
wounded.  He  had  just  finished  attend- 
ing to  Wells'  wounded  son,  and  turned 


to  the  father,  when  the  latter  ex- 
claimed : — 

**I  can  wait,  doflor.  Attend  to 
these  men  on  the  floor.  They  are 
neighbors  of  mine,  I  ^ee,  and  have 
families  to  look  after.  I  think  they 
were  drawn  into  this  infernal  business 
against  their  will." 

He  would  not  submit  to  have  his 
wound  dressed  until  he  knew  all  the 
other  wounded  men  had  been  attended 
to.  Then  he  told  the  surgeon  he  had 
been  shot  in  the  left  shoulder, — at  a 
place  where  it  was  noted  his  right  hand 
had  been  pressed.  The  ball  had  shat- 
tered the  collar- bone,  and  was  found 
imbedded  in  the  flesh  above  the 
shoulder-blade.  It  was  extrafted,  the 
wound  dressed,  and  the  surgeon 
said : — 

**Mr.  Wells,  if  you  were  a  younger 
man,  I  .should  say  it  was  a  question  of 
a  week  or  two  when  you  would  be  all 
right;  but  be  rareful,  and  i  think  your 
shoulder  will  knit  in  time." 

The  Ku-Klux  leader  was  found  to 
be  quite  severely  wounded  in  the  right 
side.  The  dodtor  said  ihe  ball  had 
passed  through  his  liver,  and  the 
chances  were  against  his    recovery. 

"I'm  sorry  for  you,  Colonel  Wil- 
son," said  Wells,  "and  I  hope  you 
will  live  and  learn  wisdom  enough  to 
tolerate  men  who  may  differ  with  you 
in  opinion,  and  learn  to  respedrt  their 
honesty." 

The  wounded  Ku  Klux  leader  said 
not  a  word,  but  scrowled  as  if  he  was 
not  at  all  convinced  or  softened  by  the 
magnanimity  of  the  man  he  had  tried 
to  murder. 

The  result  of  the  Wells  affair  created 
great  excitement  at  the  time,  and  was 
the  first  serious  check  experienced  by 
the  midnight  riders  at  the  South.  It 
encouraged  those  who  were  attacked 
to   resist  ,and   probably    instigated   a 
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negro,  whose  house  was  attacked  a  few 
days  later,  to  cut  down  with  an  axe 
the  first  of  the  ass  lilants  to  enter,  and 
to  disable  two  others  who  followed  him, 
and  cause  the  others  to  retreat. 

The  old  man  Wells  and  his  sons  re- 
covered from  their  wounds.  The  cap- 
tured Ku  Klux  wounded  all  survived, 
save  Colonel  Wilson,  who  lingered  on 
for  six  months,  and  died  in  great  agony. 


He  was  never  well  enough  to  be 
brought  to  trial.  The  other  men  cap- 
tured by  the  cavalry  were  tried  and 
sentenced  to  various  terras  of  imprison- 
ment, which  were,  however,  never 
served  out,  owing  to  the  clemency  of 
President  Grant,  who,  after  a  time, 
pardoned  most  of  these  and  other 
semi- political  prisoners  at  the  South. 
Thomas  Kirwan. 


WANDERING  IN  THE  DARK. 


When  the  bold  innovator  comes, 
who  is  there  to  determine  whether  he 
is  a  profound  thinker  and  true  prophet. 
or  a  half- crazed  enthusiast?  His  zeal 
and  sincerity  are  no  evidence,  for  the 
deluded  are  zealous  and  sincere. 
Society  is  incompetent  to  determine. 
Only  men  of  the  same  capacity  for 
profound  thought  can  appreciate  the 
original  philosopher,  as  Liszt  ap- 
preciated and  sustained  the  despairing 
Wagner;  as  Hunt  appreciated  the 
gifted  but  obscure  Millet,  whose  small- 
est picture  now  commands  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  though 
he  worked  once,  with  all  his  genius,  on 
the  borders  of  starvation.  And  as  the 
original  philosopher  seldom  meets  his 
peer,  as  Wagner  and  Millet  did,  he 
must  be  content  to  struggle  and  to 
wait  the  slow  progress  of  the  race — 
wait  for  applauding  voice  of  profound 
thought  and  generous  sympathy,  or 
the  slow  process  of  scientific  experi- 
ments that  one  by  one  verify  his  con- 
clusions as  they  did  for  Dr.  Thomas 
Young. 

The  German  scientist.  Margraaf, 
made  the  discoveries  which  became 
the  foundation  of  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry,   worth   a   hundred  millions  a 


year  to  Europe;  but,  al-^s.  he  met  with 
the  usual  blindness  and  stupidity  (as 
did  John  Fitch  in  endeavoring  to  in- 
troduce steam  ^navigation)  and  the 
coffin  had  long  closed  upon  his  rem  lins, 
when  another  chemist.  Archard,  by 
the  order  of  Napoleon,  took  up  the 
subjeft  and  introduced  the  process 
which  now  employs  seven  millions. 
Even  then  the  truth  might  have  been 
crushed  again,  if  Archard  had  yielded 
to  the  large  bribe  offered  him  in  behalf 
of  the  cane-sugar  interests,  to  report 
ag.iinst  Margraaf*  s  discovery. 

Transcendent  genius  always  fails  of 
popular  recognition.  The  distance  is 
too  vast  between  it  and  what  Douglas 
Jerrold  calls  **the  average  stupidity  of 
mankind.'*  Wagner,  in  1849,  said 
at  Paris,  **To  sell  my  wares  in  this 
market  is  impossible  to  me."  He 
would  have  been  glad  to  sell  his  ser- 
vices for  $225  a  year,  and  might  have 
ended  his  life  in  despair  had  not  Liszt 
lifted  him  out  of  obscurity  and  penniless 
poverty.  Washington  Irving,  after 
he  had  given  the  public  some  of  his 
best  writings,  could  only  hope  that  in 
the  future  he  might,  as  he  expressed  it, 
**getthis  gre.at  stupid  public  by  the 
ears.'*     Carlyle^ind  Hugo  could  find 
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no  booksellers  to  publish  their  first 
works.  Milton,  Brougham,  Macaulay, 
Jefirey,  and  many  others,  could  testify 
as  to  the  difficulty  ol  procuring  any 
recognition  of  a  great  author's  first 
works,  a  difficulty  still  greater  among 
great  scientists.  Galileo,  Kepler, 
Harvey,  Galvani,  Columbus,  Sweden- 
borg,  Gall,  Fourier,  Priestley,  and 
Fulton  could  give  some  strong 
testimony  as  to  the  stupidity  of  the 
educated  classes,  to  whom  they  ap- 
pealed, and  Hawthorne  once  said  that 
he  had  enjoyed  for  twenty  years  the 
distindion  of  being  the  most  obscure 
literary  man   in   America! 

The  profounder  and  more  original 
the  thinker,  the  greater  is  the  barrier 
between  himself  and  the  learned  and 
unlearned  multitude,  whom  he  would 
approach.  Every  advanced  thinker 
must  meet  his  obstacles.  One  might 
suppose  that  simple  mechanical  inven- 
tion would  escape  the  hostility  of  fools; 
but  they  don't.  So  simple  an  inven- 
tion as  the  percussion  lock,  which  has 
superseded  the  old  flint  lock,  was 
invented  in  1807,  but  it  was  thirty 
years  before  it  could  be  introduced 
into  the  English  army.  How  difficult 
was  it  to  introduce  coal  or  even  to  in- 
troduce gas;  the  candle  still  survives 
in  England.  When  the  first  oil-well 
was  sunk  in  Pennsylvania  by  Colonel 
Drake,  it  was  considered  so  crazy  an 


affair  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  men  to  do  the  work.  When 
anthracite  was  discovered  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  Nicholas  Allen,  near  Potts- 
town,  he  tried  to  sell  a  load  but  got 
discouraged,  dumped  it  in  the  river, 
and  emigrated  westward. 

When  Robert  Morris  and  others 
secured  a  large  tra6l  of  coal  lands  ex- 
pedling  to  make  a  fortune,  they  failed 
to  introduce  it  and  gave  up  their 
scheme.  When  coal  was  first  intro- 
duced in  London  (early,  I  believe,  in 
the  fourteenth  century),  it  produced  a 
great  outcry,  and  a  law  was  passed 
against  it  making  the  burning  of  coal 
a  capital  offense.  It  is  said  that  one 
man  was  executed,  but  thb  is  hard  to 
believe.  Some  persons  were  so  hostile 
to  coal  that  they  refused  to  eat  any 
food  cooked  by  a  coal  fire.  The 
opposition  was  not  quite  as  great  to 
the  introdu6lion  of  gas.  The  first 
cargo  of  ice  sent  to  New  Orleans  was 
driven  away  by  the  mob.  It  was  im- 
ported something  like  seventy  years 
ago,  byjudah  Touro  and  being  put 
into  an  ice-house  in  Congo  Square, 
before  it  was  completed,  a  mob  rushed 
in,  drove  off*  the  workmen,  demolished 
the  building,  and  ordered  the  captain 
to  leave  the  port.  The  ice  was  sent 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  newspapers 
next  day  were  fierce  against  the  im- 
portation of  ice. 


KEEP  BUSY. 


The  secret  of  success  in  life  is  to 
keep  busy,  to  be  persevering,  patient, 
and  untiring  in  the  pursuit  or  calling 
you  are  following.  The  busy  ones 
may  now  and  then  make  mistakes,  but 
it  is  better  to  risk  these  than  to  be  idle 
and  mactive.     Keep  doing,   whether 


it  be  at  work  or  seeking  recreation. 
Motion  is  life,  and  the  busiest  are  the 
happiest.  Cheerful,  active  labor  is  a 
blessing.  An  old  philosopher  says: 
*'The  firefly  only  shines  when  on  the 
wing;  so  it  is  with  the  mind;  when 
once  we  rest,  we  darken.*' 
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THE  LORD  'S  PRAYER— THE  SHELTERING  ARMS, 

This  composition  was  found  in  Charleston  during  the  war.     The  dosing  words  of  the  se- 
parate stanzas  are  to  be  read  downward. 

Thou  to  the  mercy  seat  our  souls  dost  gather 

To  do  our  duty  unto  Thee,  Our  Father ^ 

To  whom  all  praise,  all  honor  should  be  given, 

For  Thou  art  the  great  God  who  art  in  heaven, 

Thou,  by  Thy  wisdom,  rul'st  the  World's  whole  frame 
Forever,  therefore.  Hallowed  be  Thy  name. 

Let  never  more  delays  divide  us  from 

Thy  glorious  grace,  but  let  Thy  Kingdom  come; 

Let  Thy  commands  opposed  be  by  none, 

But  Thy  good  pleasure  and  Thy  will  be  done; 

And  let  our  promptness  to  obey  be  even 

The  very  same  on  earth  as  *tis  in  heaven, 

Then  for  our  souls.  O  Lord,  we  also  prav 

Thou  would *kt  be  pleased  to  give  us  this  day 

The  food  of  life,  wherewith  our  souls  are  fed, 
Sufficient  raiment,  and  our  daily  bread. 

With  every  needful  thing  relieve  us, 

And  of  Thy  mercy  pity  andjorgive  us 

All  our  misdeeds,  for  Him  who  Thou  didst  please 

To  make,  an  offering  for  our  trespasses, 

And  forasmuch,  O  Lord,  as  we  believe 

That  Thou  wilt  pardon  us  as  we  forgive. 

Let  that  love  teach,  wherewith  Thou  dost  acquaint  us. 
To  pardon  all  those  who  trespass  against  us-. 

And  though  some  time  Thou  find'st  we  have  forgot 
This  love  for  Thee,  yet  help  and  lead  us  not 

Through  soul  or  body's  want  to  desperation, 

Nor  let  earth's  gain  drive  us  tnto  temptation] 

Let  not  the  soul  of  any  true  believer 

Fall  in  the  time  of  trial,  but  deliver 

Yea,  save  them  from  the  malice  of  the  devil 

And  in  both  life  and  death,  keep  us  from  evil. 

Thus  we  pray,  Led,  for  that  of  Thee,  from  whom 
This  may  be  had  for  Thine  is  tne  Kingdom; 

This  world  is  of  Thy  work  its  wondrous  story. 

To  Thee  belong  the  power,  ana  the  glory, 

And  all  Thy  wondrous  works  have  ended  never, 

But  will  remain  forever  and  forever. 

Thus  we  poor  creatures  would  confess  again 

And  thus  would  say  eternally  Amen. 
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An  asylum  expert,  writing  in  the 
Pittsburg  Dispatchy  recently,  gives  a 
number  of  examples  showing,  as  it 
would  seem,  that  there  is  a  great 
similarity  between  insanity  and  the  state 
of  dreaming.  He  observes  that  testi- 
mony is  frequently  given  by  those  who 
have  recovered  from  insanity,  that  the 
whole  period  of  their  disease  now  ap- 
pears to  them  as  a  dream — sometimes 
happy,  but  oftener  painful  and  gloomy. 
Thus,  he  thinks,  it  is  seen  that  the  same 
mind  approaches  nearest  the  insane 
state  during  dreamy  sleep. 

Our  estimate  of  time  in  dreaming  is 
not  the  least  remarkable  ieature  of 
dreams.  I  n  the  space  of  a  few  moments 
we  dream  of  performing  labors  which 
in  reality  would  require  months,  if  not 
years,  to  accomplish.  Long  journeys 
are  taken,  and  weeks,  perhaps  months, 
of  agreeable  pastime  experienced  with 
our  friends,  some  of  them  perhaps  long 
since  dead,  and  all  in  the  slumber  of  an 
hour,  or  perhaps  of  a  few  moments. 
It  is  equally  remarkable  that  we  go 
through  such  experiences,  or  nightly 
visions,  without  there  seeming  to  be 
anything  at  all  wonderful  in  them,  or 
that  they  are  in  the  least  degree  impos- 
sible. 

Another  strange  thing  about  dreams 
is  that  they  often  appear  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  impressions  made  upon 
the  brain  many  years  before.  I  know 
not  how  this  is  with  others,  but  in  my 
own  experience  I  may  say  it  is  dis- 
agreeably true.  In  my  researches  on 
this  subject  I  have  not  found  any  men- 
tion of  this  feature  of  dreams,  although 
nearly  every  writer  I  have  consulted 
recites  something  of  his  personal  ex- 
perience in  dreams,  and  I  may  there- 


fore be  excused  for  referring  to  mine. 
There  are  two  matters  in  respect  to 
which  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  cease  from  dreaming  wh  ile  I  live. 
The  one  which  most  disturbs  me  is 
that  of  printing;  and  now,  for  over  half 
a  century  since  1  quit  that  business,  I 
may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that 
hardly  a  month  has  passed  in  which  I 
have  not  dreamed  about  it.  It  usually 
occurs  when  I  am  over-fatigued,  or 
when  from  other  causes  I  am  not  feel- 
ing well.  1  should  premise  that  dur- 
ing about  eight  years  of  my  boyhood, 
having  commenced  business  before  I 
was  nineteen,  I  was  the  publisher,  and 
for  six  years  of  the  time  the  editor,  of  a 
weekly  newspaper.  My  labor  the 
largest  part  of  this  time  was  not  only 
severe,  but  I  encountered  violent  oppo- 
sition from  a  section  of  my  own  politi- 
cal party,  which  sought  by  most  unfair 
means  to  crush  me.  In  spite  of  all 
this  mv  paper  was  regularly  issued, 
never  once  failing  to  appear  on  the 
promised  day  of  publication.  Now, 
what  is  also  singular  about  this  dream 
is  that,  although  not  always  the  same 
in  its  details,  it  is  invariably  attended 
with  more  or  less  of  trouble  and  failure. 
Oftenerthan  otherwise  my  editorials  are 
not  ready  in  lime;  I  am  behind  in  get- 
ting the  types  set;  in  making  up  forms 
they  are  thrown  into  pi,  or  there  is  some 
other  vexatious  thing  that  comes  to 
disturb  me,  and  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  succeeded  more  than  once  or 
twice  in  getting  my  paper  off. 
Generally  I  am  so  much  harassed  that 
I  awake,  glad  to  find  it  *'all  a  dream.*' 
The  other  matter  relates  to  my  life  in 
the  Post- Office  Department.  These 
dreams  are  generally  not  quite  so  pleas- 
ant; but  they  have  likewise"  pursued  me 
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at  frequent  intervals  ever  since,  and  in 
fact  before,  I  left  that  department. 
They  usually  take  shape  in  fear  that 
when  absent  on  leave  I  had  overstaid 
my  time,  or  that  in  som.e  other  way  I 
might  have  fallen  short  of  my  whole 
official  duty. 

We  often  hear  the  question  asked^ 
**Do  you  believe  in  dreams?**  and 
sometimes  the  answer  is  in  the  affirm- 
ative. Wieland,  in  his  fairy  tales  of 
Oberon,  says: — 

"The  best  to  do  with  dreams  is,  always  give 
the  lie  to  what  looks  dark  in  them,  and  only 
keep  the  fair.*' 

While  we  must  acknowledge  the 
wisdom  of  the  Scripture  saying  that, 
* 'Whoso  regardeth  dreams  is  like  him 
thatcatcheth  at  a  shadow  and  followeth 
after  the  wind/*  we  must  at  the  same 
time  admit  that  events  sometimes 
appear  to  be  clearly  foreshadowed  by 
our  nightly  visions.  Of  this  un- 
numbered instances  might  be  given;  I 
will  give  only  a  few. 

A  gentleman  in  Scotland  had  an  im- 
portant case  pending  in  court.  He  was 
fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  his 
father,  who  had  been  many  years  dead, 
was,  while  living,  possessed  of  evidence 
which,  if  produced,  would  turn  the  case 
in  his  favor;  but  he  searched  in  vain  for 
it  among  his  father's  papers,  and  had 
nearly  given  up  all  hope  of  success 
when  one  night  he  dreamed  his  father 
came  and  dire:ted  him  to  a  person  at  a 
distance,  in  whose  hands  he  had  de- 
posited the  desired  papers.  He  rose  in 
the  morning,  went  to  the  place  des- 
ignated, found  the  papers  and  thereby 
gained  his  cause. 

Dr  Bushnell,  in  his  work  on  Nature 
and  the  Supernatural,  relates  a  remark- 
able dream  and  the  incidents  of  its 
fulfilnient.  as  told  to  him  by  Captain 
Yount,  who  was  himself  the  witness  of 


this  extraordinary  mystery.  It  was 
several  years  ago»  when  Dr.  Bushnell 
was  stopping  at  a  hotel,  one  stormy 
November  night,  in  the  Napa  Valley 
of  California.  Captain  Yount  and  his 
wife  came  into  the  parlor  where  he  and 
other  guests  were  sitting,  and  joined 
the  circle.  He  had  come  over  into 
California  as  a  trapper  many  years  be- 
fore. Dr.  Bushnell  represents  him  as 
a  most  venerable  and  benignant- look- 
ing person.  The  conversation  turning 
upon  spiritisni  and  modern  necrom- 
ancy. Captain  Yount  discovered  a  de- 
gree of  inclination  to  believe  in  the  re- 
ported mysteries.  His  wife  thereupon 
intimated  that  probably  he  was  pre- 
disposed to  this  kind  of  faith  by  a 
peculiar  experience  of  his  own,  and  at 
Dr.  Bushnell' s  request  he  gave  him  his 
story,  the  substance  of  which  was  as 
follows : — 

About  six  or  seven  years  previous, 
in  a  midwinter's  night,  he  had  a  dream 
in  which  he  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a 
company  of  emigrants,  arrested  by  the 
snows  of  the  mountains  and  perishing 
rapidly  by  cold  and  hunger.  He  no- 
ticed the  very  cast  of  the  scenery,  saw 
the  men  cutting  oflf  what  appeared  to 
be  tree- tops  rising  out  of  deep  gulfs  ot 
snow,  and  distinguished  the  very  fea- 
tures of  the  persons  and  the  look  ol 
their  particular  distress.  He  woke 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  distinct- 
ness and  apparent  reality  of  his  dream. 
He  soon  f<-ll  asleep  and  dreamed  exactly 
the  same  dream  again.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  could  not  expel  it  from  his  mind, 
and  being  assured  by  an  old  hunter 
comrade  to  whom  he  related  hisdream, 
that  there  was  a  place,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  distant,  in  the  Car- 
son Valley  Pass,  exacily  answering  to 
his  description,  he  at  once  proceeded 
with  a  number  of  assistants  to  that 
point,  where  they  found  the  company 
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precisely  in  the  condition  of  the  dream, 
and  brought  in  the  remnant  alive. 

A  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view   relates  this  story   of  himself: — 

•*I  had  a  very  vivid  dream  in  the  night.  T 
was  present  at  a  funeral,  and  moved  about  in 
tlie  house  among  the  mourners  without  being 
in  the  least  degree  able  to  realize  the  death  of 
my  friend  as  a  cause  for  mourning.  I  saw 
the  coffin  placed  in  the  hearse,  and  in  due 
course  I  was  marshalled  to  a  place  in  the  fu- 
neral procession,  which  place  proved  to  be  not 
in  the  mourning-coach,  but  in  my  own  carri- 
age. By  my  side,  in  the  shadow,  sat  a  gentle- 
man, who,  after  being  silent  for  a  short  lime, 
said  to  me  in  a  welMcnown  voice,  'I  agree  with 
you  that  death  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
subject  for  mourning,  and  that  the  trappings 
ef  woe  are  out  of  place  on  an  occasion  like 
this.'  I  looked  up  to  see  who  it  was  who  had 
thus  divined  my  own  thoughts,  and  saw, 
without  the  least  feeling  of  surprise  or  fear, 
that  the  speaker  was  no  other  than  the  friend 
whose  body  was  then  in  the  hearse  on  its  way 
to  the  grave.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  quite 
natural  that  he  should  thus  divine  my  thoughts 
and  that  we  should  be  together,  he  talking  and 
I  listening,  as  if  death  had  not  parted  us.  It 
also  seemed  quite  natural  that  a  moment  or 
two  later  he  should  vanish  away  as  he  did.  and 
I  be  left  alone  as  I  was,  with  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  I  ought  to  be  able  to  come  and  go, 
and  divine  and  speak  as  he  had  done." 

I  hardly  need  say  that  I  take  little 
note  of,  and  jpve  still  less  heed  to  my 
own  dream  fancies;  but  I  will  recall  one 
of  my  dreams,  which,  whether  a  pre- 
vision or  not,  I  could  not  but  regard 
as  somewhat  outofthe  common  course. 
It  occurred  years  before  the  war —  not 
once  only,  but  several  times  in  success- 
ion, and  every  time  in  a  strikingly  vivid 
manner.  I  thought  I  saw  two  armies 
arrayed  one  against  the  other  in  deadly 
combat,  and  that  I  was  in  imminent 
danj^er  in  my  own  home.  It  would  not 
have  been  at  all  strange  had  I  thus 
dreamed  when  hostilities  were  threat- 
ened, or  in  the  midst  of '  *war*s  alarms  ;*  * 
but  to  all  outward  appearance  our  coun- 
try was  never  farther  from  war,  and  I 
wondered  what  it  could  mean.     I  asked 


myself:  Is  it  possible  we  are  going  to 
war  with  Great  Britain,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  only  foreign  power  with  which 
our  government  might  become  em- 
broiled, hut  I  could  discover  no  prob- 
able signs  of  any  such  calamity,  nor 
did  it,  as  I  remember,  ever  once  enter 
my  mind  that  we  might  be  on  the  brink 
of  civil  war,  which  so  soon  came  to  as- 
tonish and  overwhelm  us.  Was  this 
dream  a  forewarning? 

In  this  connection  the  relation  of 
President  Lincoln's  well-known  and 
most  remarkable  dream  seems  appro- 
priate. It  is  given  in  one  of  Charles 
Dickens's  letters  from  Washington,  as 
having  been  told  to  him  by  the  late 
Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which 
the  President  was  shot,  there  was  a 
Cabinet  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
presided.  Mr.  Stanton  was  late,  and 
on  his  entering  the  room,  the  Presi- 
dent broke  off  in  something  he  was 
saying,  and  remarked:  **Let  us  pro- 
ceed to  business,  gentlemen."  Mr. 
Stanton  then  noticed  with  great  sur- 
prise that  the  President  sat  with  an  air 
of  dignity  in  his  chair,  instead  of  loll- 
ing about  in  ungainly  attitudes,  as  his 
custom  was,  and  that  instead  of  telling 
irrelevant  stories,  he  was  grave  and 
calm,  and  quite  a  different  man.  Mr. 
Stanton,  on  leaving  the  Council  with 
the  Attorney  General,  said  to  him, 
'*That  is  the  most  satisfactory  Cabinet 
meeting  I  have  attended  for  many  a 
long  day.  What  an  extraordinary 
change  in  Mr.  Lincoln!"  The  Attor- 
ney General  replied,  **We  all  saw  that 
before  you  came  in.  While  we  were 
waiting  for  you,  he  said:  'Gentlemen, 
something  very  extraordinary  is  going 
to  happen,  and  that  very  soon.*  "  To 
which  the  Attorney  General  had  ob- 
served, "Something  good,  sir,  I 
hope,"  when  the  President  answered 
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very  gravely,  **I  don't  know;  but  it 
will  happen,  and  shortly  too.'*  As 
they  were  all  impressed  with  his  man- 
ner, the  Attorney  ijeneral  took  him  up 
again. 

**Have  you  received  any  informa- 
tion, sir,  not  yet  disclosed  to  us?" 
**No,''  answered  the  President,  **but 
I  have  had  a  dream;  and  I  have  now 
had  the  same  dream  three  times, — once 
on  the  night  preceding  the  battle  ol 
Bull  Run,  once  on  the  night  preceding 
such  another,'* — naming  a  battle  also 
not  favorable  to  the  north.  His  chin 
sunk  on  his  breast  again,  and  he  sat 
reflecting.  **Might  one  ask  the  nature 
of  this  dream,  sir.^"  said  the  Attorney 
General. 

'•Well,**  replied  the  President,  with- 
out lifting  his  head,  or  changing  his  at- 
tiude,  **I  am  on  a  great,  broad,  rolling 
river,  and  I  am  in  a  boat,  and  I  drift, 
and  I  drift — but  this  is  not  business,** 
— suddenly  raising  his  face  and  look- 
ing round  the  table,  as  Mr.  Stanton  en- 
tered, *  'Let  us  proceed  to  business,  gen- 
tlemen.** Mr.  Stanton  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  said,  as  they  walked  on 
together,  that  it  would  be  curious  to  no- 
tice whether  anything  ensued  on  this, 
and  they  agreed  to  notice.  He  was 
shot  that  night. 

The  Indians  are  said  to  place  much 
reliance  on  their  dreams,  even  believ- 
ing that  they  foreca^^t  the  whole  history 
of  their  future  lives.  Some  tribes  be- 
lieve that  while  their  bodies  sleep, 
their  souls  take  flight  and  winder  un- 
obstructed over  the  earth. 

A  well-authenticated  and  very  re- 
markable instance  ol  the  fulfilment  of  a 
dream  took  place  at  Kennebunk,  Me., 
in  1842.  A  new  staunch  bark,  called 
the  Isadora y  was  ready  with  a  select 
crew  to  sail  for  New  Orleans,  when  one 
of  the  crew  went  to  the  captain  and 
asked  to  be  released.     On  being  pressed 


for  his  reason,  he  said  he  had  dreamed 
that  the  bark  was  driven  ashore  on 
Bald  Head  Cliflf.  and  that  every  man  on 
board  perished.  His  friends  tried  to 
laugh  him  out  of  it;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  dispel  the  terrible  vision 
from  his  mtttd.  He  had  enlisted,  how- 
ever, and  the  captain  insisted  -00  his 
keeping  his  engagement.  The  night 
before  the  vessel  was  to  sail  he  dreamed 
the  same  dream  again,  and  keeping 
out  of  the  way,  the  captain  was  obliged 
to  sail  without  him.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  first  night  after  she  put 
to  sea,  the  good  bark  Isadora  encoun- 
tered a  fearful  gale  and  blinding  snow- 
storm ;  she  was  driven  upon  the  dan- 
gerous cliflf.  became  a  total  wreck,  and 
every  soul  on  board  was  lost. 

Closely  allied  to  simple  dreamland  is 
the  still  more  mysterious  state  ot  som- 
nambulism. In  the  one  case  it  is  us- 
ually thought  without  action,  while  in 
the  other  it  is  giving  action  to  thought. 
Somnambulism,  I  imagine,  is  not  very 
uncommon.  Many  remarkable  instan- 
ces are  recorded.  One  is  that  of  a 
man  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  who  left 
his  house  one  night  at  twelve  o'clock, 
walked  over  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
road,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  was 
discovered  two  hours  afterwards,  dis- 
porting himself  in  the  water  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  shore.  On  going  to 
him  with  a  boat,  he  was  found  to  be 
asleep,  and  was  with  diflftculty  per- 
suaded that  he  was  not  in  bed. 

An  instance  equally  singular  was 
that  of  a  sailor — one  of  the  crew  of  the 
schooner  Sea  Breeze^  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  New  Gloucester,  Mass.,  on 
the  night  of  July  15,  1881.  He  arose 
from  his  berth  in  a*  state  of  somnam- 
bulism, went  on  board  of  another 
schooner  lying  alongside,  and  leaped 
into  the  dock.  The  splash  was  heard 
by  parties  in  the  vicinity;  and  he  was 
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rescued  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and 
replaced  in  his  berth.  When  he  awoke 
next  morning,  he  had  no  recollection 
whatever  of  his  involuntary  bath  and 
narrow  escape  from  drowning. 

Of  the  many  accounts  1  have  col- 
lected, I  will  give  only  one  more. 
For  this,  Congressman  Nelson  Dingley, 
of  Maine,  is  mv  chief  authority.  On 
a  certain  night,  in  ^877  a  fire  occurred 
in  his  neighboring  town  of  North  Tur- 
ner, when  Mrs.  Albert  Winship 
aroused    Mr.    Winship,    and    said: — 

*'Husband,  Mr.  Starbird's  house  is 
all  on  fire!  Hurry  up!*' 

He  dressed  himself  quickly,  and  with 
buckets  ran  to  the  fire  and  did  valiant 
serivce  in  saving  surrounding  buildings. 
Returning  home,  he  went  quietly  to  bed. 
The  next  morning  he  complained  of 
feeling  lame  and  much  exhausted. 

*'Well  you  'may,*'  said  his  wife, 
"after  working  so  hard  at  the  fire  last 
night." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"Why,  you  worked  like  a  hero,  sav- 
ing the  buildings  round  the  Starbird 
house." 

He  looked  dazed  for  an  instant, 
then  took  his  hat,  looked  over  the 
premises,  and  come  back. 

"Well,  Marcia,  the  buildings  are 
surely  gone;  but  I  never  would  have 
believed  even  you,  in  saying  I  went  to 
a  fire  last  night,  had  they  not  been 
destoyed.  I  don't  know  a  thing 
about  it!" 

He  had  been  through  all  the  excite- 
ment in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  with- 
out being  awakened. 

In  order  to  test  the  correctness  of 
this  story,  I  wrote  to  the  postmaster  of 
North  Turner,  who  answered  me  that 
it  was  substantially  correct — that  he  was 
with  Winship  at  the  fire,  and  that  the 
latter  told  him  next  morning  that  he 


could  recollect  nothing  of  the  previous 
night. 

I  will  conclude  with  the  relation  of 
two  cases  of  trance,  or  suspension  of 
animation,  now  published  for  the  first 
time.  In  the  first,  we  have  the  ex- 
perience of  one  of  my  own  relatives,  a 
devoted  Christian,  who  died  many 
vears  ago.  I  received  the  account 
from  her  own  lips.  On  a  certain  oc- 
casion she  was  seriously  indisposed; 
and,  being  obliged  to  submit  to  a  sur- 
gical operation,  she  instantly  swooned, 
and  was  to  all  appearance  in  the  em- 
brace of  death.  Her  friends  present 
thought  her  dead;  but  after  a  short 
time  she  revived  and  lived  many  years 
afterwards.  When  she  swooned  it  ap- 
peared to  her  that  she  was  suddenly 
transported  to  the  margin  of  a  serene 
lake,  environed  by  the  mo«t  beautiful 
scenery.  Approaching  her  on  the 
water  she  saw  in  a  boat  two  persons 
cloth**d  entirely  in  white.  She  was 
given  to  understand  that  they  were 
coming  to  receive  her,  and  was  about 
resigning  herself  to  their  care  when,  re- 
viving under  the  means  used  for  her 
restoration,  she  opened  her  eyes  upon 
earth  again,  to  the  joy  of  the  anxious 
friends  around  her.  She  was  not  at  all 
credulous,  but  a  woman  of  excellent 
common  sense;  yet  from  this  time  to  the 
day  of  her  death,  she  believed  that 
when  the  final  summons  came,  she 
would  be  received  by  the  white  robed 
boatmen. 

The  other  somewhat  similar  instance 
comes  to  me  from  an  intelligent  and 
reliable  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  received  his  information  from  the 
person  who  was  the  subject  of  the  trance 
described.  A  respectable  old  gentle- 
man in  one  of  the  eastern  states  had 
been  long  living  a  widower,  and  he  was 
so  sorrowful  at  the  loss  of  nearly  all  of 
his  old  friends,  that  he  felt  himself  more 
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nearly  allied  to  the  world  of  spirits  than 
to  this  Suddenly,  one  morning  as  he 
was  looking  out  of  the  window  of  his 
bedroom,  things  began  to  present  a 
strange  appearance,  and  he  threw  him- 
self upon  his  bed,  where  at  the  hour  of 
breakfast  he  was  found  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility. It  was  about  four  hours 
before  medical  aid  could  be  procured; 
and  just  before  the  physician  arrived 
he  awoke  to  life,  and  soon  regained  his 
usual  health  He  also  believed  that 
while  in  this  trance  he  visited  the  world 
of  spirits,  on  his  entrance  into  which  he 
said  he  met  his  wife  in  all  her  virgin 
loveliness,  in  company  with  others  he 
had  known  here.  Spread  out  before 
him  was  a  landscape  enchantingly  beau- 


tiful; he  had  passed  safely  through  the 
dark  valley  of  death,  and  was  filled  with 
inexpressible  joy  and  thanksgiving. 
He  walked  and  conversed  with  his  wife 
and  celestial  associates,  who  told  him 
he  would  return  to  the  lower  world, 
but  would  ere  long  rejoin  them  in  hap- 
pine?  s  eternal.  The  thought  of  return- 
ing to  the  natural  world  was  painful  to 
him,  for  he  wished  never  more  to  leave 
them.  But  in  a  moment  the  separation 
took  place,  and  he  again  found  him- 
self in  the  tenement  of  mortality.  He 
fully  believed  that  on  his  final  entrance 
to  the  silent  land  his  reception  would 
be  only  a  repetition  of  that  already  so 
vividly  impressed  upon  his  mind. 
Horatio  King. 


THINKING  AND  DOING. 


The  successful  man,  as  a  rule,  is 
that  one  who  knows  the  trick  of  doing 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and 
the  trick  is  not  one  which  comes  from 
inspiration,  but  from  trained  habits  and 
thought.  All  the  untrained  genius  in 
the  world  combined  could  not  have 
composed  in  their  present  perfeft 
literary  form  the  thirty- nine  articles;  it 
was  genius  schooled  and  trained  which 
accomplished  them. 

Attention  enough  is  now  given  to 
physical  training,  but  there  is  still  a 
somewhat  common  lack  of  faith  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  the  advantages  of  mental  training. 
A  little  "schooling/*  it  is  considered, 
is  esseniial.  but  boys  and  girls,  it  is 
thought,  especially  in  the  country, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  waste  too 
much  time  over  their  books.  The 
theory  was,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
is,  that  good  men  are  best  made  by  be- 


ginning their  working  careers  early— 
the  earlier  the  better.  But  a  change  is 
occurring  in  this  matter,  as  in  others, 
and  in  these  days  of  great  enterprises, 
in  which  trained  thought,  science,  and 
skill  play  so  large  a  part,  the  man  of 
educated  mind  is  likely  to  be  preferred 
to  the  man  of  uneducated  mind.  The 
man  who  has  been  taught  to  think  ac- 
cording to  system  and  principle  is  the 
man  who,  in  the  most  attractive  busi- 
ness pursuits,  is  sought  by  employers. 

The  value  of  such  training  as  enables 
the  man  to  rise  promptly  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  emergency  was  very 
happily  illustrated  by  Mr.  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  the  other  day  in  an  address 
he  delivered  to  the  boys  of  St.  Paul's 
school,  at  Concord.     Mr.  Depew  said: 

"In  a  boat  race  between  a  Yale  and 
an  outside  crew  the  other  day,  the  oar 
of  the  stroke  oarsman  broke  just  at  the 
critical  moment.     In  such  cases  the 
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great  thing  is  to  know  just  what  to  do, 
to  be  able  to  call  on  all  your  powers 
of  knowledge  and  skill.  The  ordinary 
man  knows  how  to  drive,  to  go  to 
church  and  sit  in  his  pew,  to  come  in 
when  it  rains,  but  only  the  well  trained 
man  knows  what  and  how  to  do  in  an 
emergency.  An  ordinary  man  would 
have  said:  'Abandon  the  race.*  This 
fellow  made  up  his  mind  in  a  moment, 
and  judging  just  the  right  moment  and 
just  the  right  place,  he  leaped  from 
that  thin  shell  of  a  boat  without  dis- 
turbing the  other  rowers.  Thus  the 
boat  was  relieved  of  his  weight,  and 
Yale  won'' 

The  difference  between  the  ordinary 
and  the  extraordinary  man,  when  it 
does  not  arise  Irom  extraordinary 
natural  gifts,  to  quote  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Ledger,  lies  generally  in  the 
superior  mental  training  of  the  latter. 


The  former  may  have  intelleft  as  quick 
and  bright,  but  unless  it  has  been 
trained  to  act,  he  is  like  a  man  with  all 
the  craftsman's  tools,  but  without  the 
craftsman's  trained  skill.  The  hand 
does  the  better  work  always,  the 
better- schooled  the  thought  behind  it 
is,  and  this  applies  not  less  to  the  or- 
dinary workman  of  the  anvil,  saw,  or 
loom  than  to  the  man  of  affairs.  The 
carpenter  or  mason  whose  mind  has 
been  trained  as  well  as  his  hand  is 
likely  to  put  aside  the  plane  and  the 
trowel  and  to  become  the  master 
builder  or  architect.  It  is  the  mental 
training  that  tells  oftenest  in  this 
world's  race,  and  the  man  who  seizes 
the  right  moment  in  it  when  to  stay  in 
or  when  to  leap  from  the  boat  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  found  at  the  end  upon  the 
winning  side. 


SUPPLEMENTAR  Y  READINGS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME, 


THE    KING     AND     THE    GOOSE-HERD. 

One  hot  summer  day,  Maximilian, 
king  of  Bavaria,  dressed  in  very  plain 
clothes,  went  out  to  walk  alone  in  the 
fine  park  which  surrounds  his  castle  of 
L^emsee.  After  walking  a  while,  he 
took  a  volume  from  his  pocket  and 
began  to  read. 

The  sultriness  of  the  air,  and  the 
stillness  of  the  place,  soon  caused  him 
to  drop  into  a  doze.  His  slumber  did 
not  last  long,  however,  and  on  waking 
he  continued  his  walk,  but  forgot  his 
book. 

He  had  gone  some  distance  before 
he  missed  the  volume.  He  did  not 
wish  to  lose  a  book  he  valued,  neither 
did  he  wish  to  retrace  his  steps;  so  he 


looked  around  for  some  one  whom  he 
could  send  to  find  it. 

The  only  person  he  could  see  was  a 
boy  tending  a  large  flock  of  geese. 
The  monarch  went  to  him  and  said, 
'*My  lad,  do  you  think  you  could  find 
a  book  which  I  left  on  a  bench  in  such 
a  part  of  the  park?  I  will  give  you  two 
florins  for  bringing  it  to  me." 

The  boy,  who  had  never  before  seen 
the  king:,  cast  a  very  doubting  look  on 
the  corpulent  gentleman  who  made 
him  so  surprising  an  offer,  and  turned 
away,  saying,  *'I  am  not  so  stupid  as 
you  take  me  to  be." 

"Why  do  you  think  I  consider  you 
siupid?  asked  the  monarch. 

* 'Because  you  oflier  me  two  florins 
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for  so  trifling  a  service.  So  much 
money  can  not  be  earned  so  easily/* 
was  the  sturdy  reply. 

**  But  see,  here  are  the  two  florins. 
Take  them,  and  bring  me  the  book,** 
said  the  king. 

The  herd-boy*s  eyes  sparkled  as  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  sum  of  money  nearly 
equal  to  his  entire  summer's  wages; 
and  yet  he  hesitated. 

'*How  now?*'  cried  the  king;  ''why 
don*t  you  set  off" at  once?'* 

**I  would  be  pleased  to  do  so,  but  I 
dare  not,**  said  the  boy;  *'lor  if  the 
villagers  learn  that  I  have  left  the  geese, 
they  will  turn  me  off";  and  how  shall  I 
earn  my  bread  then?'* 

**Simpleton!"  exclaimed  the  king; 
**I  will  herd  the  geese  till  you  return." 

*  You  !*  *  said  the  boy ;  *  *you  would 
make  a  pretty  jyoose-herd;  you  are 
much  too  fat  and  stift.  Suppose  they 
should  break  away  from  you,  and  get 
into  the  rich  meadow  yonder;  I  should 
have  more  trespass  money  to  pay  than 
I  can  earn  in  a  year.*' 

The  king  suppressed  his  laughter, 
and  again  addressed  the  boy:  ** Don't 
you  believe  I  can  manage  geese  as 
easily  as  I  can  manage  men?  I  have 
plenty  ol  them  to  control. ' ' 

'*You!**  again  said  the  boy,  sneer- 
ingly,  surveying  the  monarch  from 
head  to  loot;  ''but  perhaps  you  are  a 
schoolmaster?  Yet,  even  if  you  are,  I 
can  tell  you  boys  are  much  more  easily 
managed  than  geese.** 

*'It  may  be  so,"  said  the  king;  **but 
come,  bring  me  the  book.  I'll  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  geese,  and  pay  all  the 
damages,  if  any  there  be.** 

This  deciHed  the  matter.  After  re- 
quiring the  king  to  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  a  stately  gander,  the  boy  placed 
the  whip  in  his  hand  and  started  on 
his  errand. 

The  geese  soon  discovered  that  the 


whip  was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of 
their  accustomed  prompt  and  vigilant 
commander.  The  rebellious  old 
gander  stretched  out  his  long  neck, 
flapped  his  wings,  and  gave  two  or 
three  shrill  screams. 

The  whole  flock  rose  at  once  into 
the  air,  and  flew  screaming  to  the  rich 
meadows  near  the  lake,  over  which 
they  spread  in  all  directions.  It  was 
all  in  vain  that  the  king  cried  "Halt!" 
and  tried  to  crack  the  whip  at  them: 
he  only  increased  their  speed,  and 
threw  himself  into  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  the  boy  had  found  the 
book,  and  had  nearly  returned  to  the 
king,  when  he  heard  the  geese,  and 
saw  them  flying  in  the  direction  of  the 
forbidden  meadow.  *  There!*'  cried 
he;  "I  knew  how  it  would  be.  Did  I 
not  say  from  the  first  that  you  could 
not  manage  geese?  You  must  help  me 
get  them  back,  that  you  must** 

With  great  difficulty,  the  boy,  as- 
sisted by  the  king,  got  the  geese  back 
to  their  allotted  patch  of  ground.  He 
then  scolded  the  king  for  his  awkward- 
ness, and  ended  by  saying:  **Never 
shall  any  one  get  my  whip  from  me 
again,  or  tempt  me  to  leave  my  geese- 
no,  not  even  the  king  himself.** 

*'You  are  quite  right  there,**  said 
the  good-natured  Maximiliap,  bursting 
into  a  laugh ;  *  *he  understands  goose- 
herding  quite-as  well  I  do.*' 

"And  you  laugh  at  it,  too,**  grum- 
bled the  offended  boy. 

"Well,  look  you  now,*'  said  the 
monarch;  "I  am  the  king." 

"You!  *  once  more  exclaimed  the 
indignant  boy.  "I  am  not  such  a  fool 
as  to  believe  that — not  I.  So  take 
your  book  and  be  gone. '  * 

The  king  quietly  took  up  the  volume, 
saying,  as  he  handed  four  more  florins 
to  the  astonished  boy,    **I  give  you 
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my  word,  Til  never  undertake  to  herd 
geese  again." 

The  boy  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  my- 
sterious giver  of  such  unusual  bounty; 
then  added,  •*You  are  a  kind  gentle- 
man, whoever  you  may  be;  but  you 
will  never  make  a  good  goose-herd.'* 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE. 

To  ACT  with  integrity  and  good 
faith,  was  a  habit  with  Susan  thar  she 
had  never  before  thought  of  examining 
the  golden  rule: ' 'all  things  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them.**  But  the 
longer  she  reflected  upon  it,  the 
stronger  was  her  conviction,  that  she 
did  not  always  obey  the  precept;  at 
length  she  appealed  to  her  mother  for 
its  meaning. 

**It  implies,**  said  her  mother,  *'in 
the  first  place,  a  total  destruction  of  all 
selfishness;  for  a  man  who  loves  him- 
self better  than  his  neighbors,  can  never 
do  to  others  as  he  would  have  others 
do  to  him.  We  are  bound  not  only 
to  do.  but  to  feel  toward  others,  as  we 
would  have  others  leel  toward  us. 
Remember,  it  is  much  easier  to  re- 
prove the  sin  of  others,  than  to  over- 
come tempation  when  it  assails  our- 
selves. 

**A  man  may  be  perfectly  honest, 
and  yet  very  selfish;  but  the  command 
implies  something  more  than  mere 
honesty,  it  requires  charity  as  well  as 
integrity.  The  meaning  of  the  com- 
mand is  fully  explained  in  the  parable 
ol  the  Good  Samaritan.  The.  Levite, 
who  passed  by  the  wounded  man  with- 
out oflTering  him  assistance,  may  have 
been  a  man  of  great  honesty;  but  he 
did  not  do  unto  the  poor  stranger  as 
he  would  have  wished  others  to  do  unto 
him.** 

It  was  not  long  after  this  conversation, 
that  an  opportunity  occurred  of  trying 


Susan's  principles.  One  Saturday 
evening,  when  she  went,  as  usual,  to 
farmer  Thompson's  inn,  to  receive  the 
price  of  her  mother's  washing  for  the 
boarders,  which  amounted  to  five  dol- 
lars, she  found  the  farmer  in  the 
stable- yard. 

He  was  apparently  in  a  terrible  rage 
with  some  horse- dealer,  with  whom  he 
had  been  bargaining.  He  held  in  his 
hand  ah  open  pocket  book,  full  of  bills; 
and  scarcely  noticing  the  child  as  she 
made  her  request,  except  to  swear  at 
her,  as  usual,  for  troubling  him  when 
he  was  busy,  he  handed  her  a  bank- 
note. 

Glad  to  escape  so  easily,  Susan  hur- 
ried out  of  the  gate,  and  then,  pausing 
to  pin  the  money  safely  in  the  folds  ot 
her  shawl,  she  discovered  that  he  had 
given  her  two  bills,  instead  of  one. 
She  looked  around;  nobody  was  near 
to  share  her  discovery;  and  her  first 
impulse  was  joy  at  the  unexpected 
prize. 

•*Itismine,  all  mine,**  said  she  to 
herself;  *  *I  will  buy  mother  a  new  clock 
with  it,  and  she  can  give  her  old  one 
to  sister  Mary,  and  then  Mary  can  go 
to  the  Sunday-school  with  me  next 
winter.  I  wonder  if  it  will  not  buy  a 
pair  of  shoes  for  brother  Tom,  too.** 

At  that  moment  she  remembered 
that  he  must  have  given  it  to  her  by 
mistake;  and  therefore  she  had  no  right 
to  it  But  again  the  voice  of  the  temp- 
ter whispered,  *'He  gave  it,  and  how 
do  you  know  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
make  you  a  present  of  it?  Keep  it;  he 
will  never  know  it,  even  if  it  should  be 
a  mistake;  for  he  had  too  many  such 
bills  in  that  great  pocket  book,  to  miss 
one.**  While  this  conflict  was  going 
on  in  her  mind  between  good  and  evil, 
she  was  hurrying  homeward  as  fast  as 
possible.  Yet,  before  she  came  in 
sight  of  her  home,  she  had  repeatedly 
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balanced  the  comforts,  which  the 
money  would  buy,  against  the  sin  of 
wronging  her  neijfhbor. 

As  she  crossed  the  little  bridge,  over 
the  narrow  creek,  before  her  mother's 
door,  her  eye  fell  upon  a  rustic  seat, 
which  they  had  occupied  during  the 
conversation  I  have  before  narrated. 
Instantly  the  words  of  Scripture, 
* 'Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them,"  sounded  in  her  ears  like  a 
trumpet. 

Turning  suddenly  around,  as  if  fly- 
ing from  some  unseen  peril,  the  child 
hastened  along  the  road  with  breath- 
less speed,  until  she  found  herself, 
once  more,  at  farmer  Thompson's  gate. 
*'What  do  you  want  now?"  asked  the 
gruflf  old  fellow  as  he  saw  her  again  at 
his  side. 

**Sir,  you  paid  me  two  bills,  instead 
of  one,"  said  she.  trembling  in  every 
limb.  **Two  bills?  did  I?  let  me  see; 
well,  so  I  did:  but  did  you  just  find  it 
out?  why  did  you  not  bring  it  back 
sooner?"  Susan  blushed  and  hung 
her  head. 

**You  wanted  to  keep  it,  I  suppose," 
said  he.  *  'Well,  I  am  glad  your  mother 
was  more  honest  than  you,  or  I  should 


have  been  five  dollars  poorer,  and  none 
the  wiser."  **My  mother  knows 
nothing  about  it,  sir,"  said  Susan;  "1 
brought  it  back  before  I  went  home." 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  child, 
and  as  he  saw  the  tears  rolling  down 
her  cheeks,  he  seemed  touched  by  her 
distress.  Putting  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  he  drew  out  a  shilling,  and 
oflfered  it  to  her. 

**No,  sir,  I  thank  you,"  sobbed  she; 
"I  do  not  want  to  be  paid  for  doingf 
right;  I  only  wish  you  would  not  think 
me  dishonest,  for,  indeed,  it  was  a  sore 
temptation.  O!  sir,  if  you  had  ever 
seen  those  you  love  best,  wanting  the 
common  comforts  of  life,  you  would 
know  how  hard  it  is  for  us  always  to  do 
unto  others  as  we  would  have  others 
do  unto  us." 

The  heart  of  the  selfish  man  was 
touched.  *  'There  be  things  which  are 
litde  upon  the  earth,  but  they  are  ex- 
ceeding wise,"  murmered  he,  as  he 
bade  the  little  girl  good- night,  and  en- 
tered his  house  a  sadder,  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  a  better  man.  Susan  re- 
turned to  her  humble  home  with  a 
lightened  heart,  and  through  the  course 
of  a  long  and  useful  life,  she  never  for- 
got her  first  temptation. 

Mrs.  Embury. 


SECRETS  OF  LITERARY  SUCCESS. 


"Labor,"  says  Macdonald,  "is 
grand  officer  in  the  palace  of  art." 
Dumas  once  said  that  it  was  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  write  a  book ;  you 
had  only  to  seat  yourself  in  a  leather- 
covered  chair,  at  a  library  table  well 
supplied  wiih  blue  paper  and  a  certain 
kind  of  pen  and  ink,  and  proceed  to 
write;  but  before  you  began,  before 
you  seated  yourself  or  wrote  the  first 


word,  you  should  have  given  ten  years 
of  thought  to  the  subjeA  on  which  you 
intended  to  write.  Shenstone's  rule 
for  good  writing  was:  "Spontaneous 
thought,  labored  expression."  Hamer- 
ton  recounts  that  Ingres  and  Balzac 
took  the  idea  in  the  rough,  as  a  settler 
takes  a  tra6l  from  wild  nature,  and 
then  they  went  over  repeatedly,  each 
time  pushing  the  cultivation  a  little 
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farther.**  Macaulay  gives  us  an  ink- 
ling of  Goldsmith's  methods:  'There 
are  rivers  of  which  the  water,  when 
first  drawn,  is  turbid  and  noisome,  but 
becomes  pellucid  as  crystal,  and  deli- 
cious to  the  taste,  if  it  be  suffered  to 
stand  till  it  has  deposited  a  sediment; 
and  such  a  river  is  a  type  of  the  mind  of 
Goldsmith.  His  first  thoughts  on 
every  subje6l  were  confused  even  to 
absurdity;  but  they  required  only  a 
little  time  to  work  themselves  clear. 
Emerson  said  that  ''nothing  great  or 
lasting  can  be  done  except  by  inspira- 
tion bv  leaning  on  the  secret  augury.*' 
But  even  for  genius,  with  its  inspira- 
tion, there  is  no  roval  path  to  success. 
The  wreaths  come  oftenest  when  '  *the 
hairs  they  cover  have  grown  grey." 
A  Viflor  Hugo  spends  fifteen  years  in 
writing  **Les  Miserables,"  and  we 
perceive  how  largely  * 'genius  is 
patience."  Great  pi6lures,  great 
books,  great  aftions,  great  souls,  are 
simple.  A  dozen  authors  might  be 
quoted  here  to  show  how  uniform  is 
the  belief  in  the  beauty  of  simplicity. 
"The  difference  between  persons  is 
not  in  wisdom,  but  in  art,"  else  the 
story  teller  and  the  poet  would  have 
no  listeners.  The  thinker  must  write, 
so  that  he  that  runs  may  read,  in  order 
to  become  "a  light  and  a  power." 
There  is  a  price  to  be  paid  for  all  true 
work.  Recall  the  terrible  isolation  of 
Carlyle  and  his  wife  at  Craigenputtock. 
In  George  Eliot's  "Life"  we  read  that 
she  began  "Rcmola"  "a  young 
woman,  and  finished  it  an  old  woman." 
Such  is  the  toll  that  literature  takes  of 
life.  Truth,  or  insight  which  Carlyle 
thought  was  the  gift  of  gifts,  is  reached 
through  suffering.  Rastignac,  in  the 
story  of  **Pere  Goriot,"  goes  to  Paris 
to  study  law;  he  gets  there  a  glimpse 
into  lives  that  trample  on  all  things 
sacred,  from  selfish  greed  of  gold,  and 


then  he  goes  home;  "his  education 
was  finished." 

Art  is  always  its  own  best  reward, 
and  the  poet's  dearest  objeft  in  life 
must  always  be  to  give  to  the  world 
"the   message  that   in   him   bums  " 

Still,  he  needs  friends,  requires 
leisure,  wants  bread.  Thackeray  once 
wrote  to  a  friend:  "Our  twopenny  re- 
putations get  us  at  least  twopence- 
halfpenny.  ' '  And  he  puts  these  words 
into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Yellowplush: 
"Away  with  this  canting  about  great 
motifs!  Let  us  not  be  too  prowd,  and 
fancy  ourselves  marters  of  the  truth, 
marters  or  apostels.  We  are  but 
tradesmen  working  for  bread,  and  not 
for  righteousness'  sake.  Let's  try  and 
work  honestly;  but  don't  let  us  be 
prayting  pompisly  about  our  sacred 
calling."  Set  over  against  this  last 
quotation  these  words  from  Ruskin: 
"If  your  work  is  first  with  you,  and 
your  fee  is  second,  work  is  your  mas- 
ter, and  the  lord  of  work,  who  is  God. 
But  if  your  fee  is  first  with  you,  and 
your  work  is  second,  fee  is  your 
master,  and  the  lord  of  fee,  who  is  the 
devil."  Ruskin  also  assures  us  that 
"None  of  the  best  head  work  in  art, 
literature,  or  science  is  ever  paid  for. 
How  much  do  you  think  Homer  got 
for  his  Iliad?  or  Dante  for  his  Paradise? 
Only  bitter  bread  and  salt,  and  going 
up  and  down  other  people's  stairs." 

Butlifeis  progressive;  less  frequently 
than  of  old  does  genius  languish  in  a 
garret.  The  leaven  is  working  of  the 
Teacher  who  gave  divine  san6lion  to  a 
recognized  principle  of  the  ancient 
people  when  he  said.  The  workman 
is  worthy  of  his  hire."  "No  good  can 
come  of  your  work  but  as  it  arises  sim- 
ply out  of  your  own  true  nature,"  says 
one  of  the  masters.  There  never  was 
a  grander  pi6lure  of  the  true  litterateur 
than  that  which  the  old  Hebrew  pro- 
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phet  saw  in  a  vision  of  a  man  "clothed 
with  linen;  with  a  writer* s  inkhorn  by 
his  side,"  who  stood  beside  the  brazen 
altar,  and  at  God*s  bidding  gathered 
coals  of  fire  from  between  the  cheru- 
bim and  scattered  them  over  the  city. 
The  coals  were  the  emblem  of  the 
thoughts  that  burn  and  stir  men*  s  souls, 
and  the  lir^en  robes  symbolized  a  clean 
life. 
Longfellow  declared  that  *'he  who 


drinks  wine,  thinks  wine,  and  he  who 
drinks  midnight,  thinks  midnight" 
Just  as  a  nation's  art  reflefls  its  mortals, 
so  surely  is  a  writer's  work  an  ex- 
ponent of  his  ethical  state.  Sterling 
worth  in  the  quality  of  literary  work  is 
not  consistent  with  *  *any  gnawing  lust, 
any  wretchedness  of  spite  or  remorse, 
any  consciousness  of  rebellion  against 
the  law  of  God  or  man.  *  * 

Ella  B.  Carter. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


RIGHT  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

Imperfect  education  fosters  delu- 
sion; indeed,  delusions  are  most  rife 
with  the  ambitious  condition  which 
often  comes  from  **a  litde  learn- 
ing/* when  the  whole  is  liable  to 
be  rashly  assumed  from  the  part; 
when  a  false  appearance  of  truth 
may  be  mistaken  for  explanation; 
when  the  result  of  an  erroneous 
observation,  unchecked  by  scientific 
training,  may  be  hastily  considered  to 
amount  to  demonstration.  Education 
can  have  no  more  important  aim  than 
to  equip  pupils  with  the  best  known 
methods  lor  the  recognition  of  truth. 
Every  day  of  their  lives  they  will  have 
to  decide  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
some  statement;  and  what  is  to  prevent 
their  going  astray,  if  they  have  not 
pra<5liced  in  searching  out  all  modify- 
ing circumstances  of  a  problem,  if  they 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  finding 
the  balance  of  evidence,  and  taught 
the  great  lesson  that  judgment  is  not 
to  be  given  rashly,  but  must  be  sus- 
pended when  sufficient  data  to  warrant 
a  decision  are  not  obtainable?  The 
old  studies  ol  our  schools  do  nothing 


toward  training  the  young  in  examin- 
ing evidence  and  forming  judgments. 
The  study  of  science,  however,  when 
rightiy  conduded,  mainly  consists  of 
the  process  of  investigation,  the  very 
instrument  which  pupils  must  be  able 
to  use  handily  in  after  life  to  save 
themselves  from  becoming  the  victims 
of  impostors  and  swindlers.  Aside 
from  the  material  advantages  involved, 
the  habit  of  making  truth  the  goal  ot 
his  exertions  inspires  in  the  young 
learner  a  f  espe<El  and  fondness  for  truth 
for  its  own  sake  which  can  not  fail  to 
have  an  elevating  influence  on  his 
charafter.  Science  should  have, 
therefore,  an  important  place  in  every 
school  programme;^ it  should  be  intro- 
duced in  the  lowest  grades,  in  order  to 
give  the  child's  unfolding  faculties  the 
proper  bent;  and  it  should  be  continued 
throughout  the  school  course  in  order 
to  save  the  hah-formed  habit  of  in- 
telligent inquiry  from  being  lost  by  an 
interruption  of  its  exercise.  Our  child- 
ren could  well  afllord  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  of  the  height  of  Mount 
Chuquibamba  and  the  length  of  the 
Brahmapootra;  they  might  dispense 
with  a  smattering  of  French,  or  do 
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without  the  Latin  declensions  and  con- 
juj^ations,  if  the  time  thus  saved  en- 
abled them  to  gain  some  facility  in  sift- 
ing truth  from  falsehood.  An  en- 
couraging improvement  in  our  educa- 
tional ideas  has  been  shown  of  late, 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  time  could  not 
be  far  distant  when  all  who  have  any 
voice  in  the  training  of  the  young  will 
see  clearly  what  knowledge  and  what 
acquirements  are  of  most  worth. 

EDUCATION      AS       AN       INVESTMENT. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Christian  Union 
a  while  ago  thus  spoke  of  the  wisdom 
shown  by  parents  in  giving  their  chil- 
dren good  educational  advantages. 
*The  best  provision  a  father  can 
make  for  himself  or  wife  in  old  age  is  a 
good  education  given  to  his  children. 
He  who  has  three  or  four  children  well 
equipped  in  mind,  strong  in  will,  rich 
in  love,  has  the  best  annuity  and  the 
best  life  insurance.  The  father  who 
has  sown  bountifully  will  reap  boun- 
tifully. Give,  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you;  good  measure,  pressed 
down  and  shaken  together  and  running 
over,  shall  your  children  give  into  your 
bosom.  The  father  in  his  maturity  is 
the  natural  support  of  the  child  in  his 
youth ;  the  child  in  his  maturity  is  the 
natural  support  of  the  father  in  his  old 
age.  The  man  whose  savings-bank  is 
in  his  own  children  is  the  thriftiest  of 
men  Tuition  bills  pay  better  interest 
on  the  capital  invested  than  any  other 
investment.  The  parent  is  not  his 
child's  best  teacher.  Few  parents 
have  the  time,  the  knowledge,  the 
ikill.  Division  of  labor  is  the  law  of 
the  century;  it  is  the  condition  of  prog- 
ress. Tolstoi  writes  novels  well,  but  he 
cobbles  shoes  badly.  We  employ  a 
gardener  for  our  flowers,  a  groom  for 
our  horses;  why  not  a  teacher  for  our 
children?    He  who  is  Jack-at-all -trades 


is  master  of  none;  and  the  well-edu- 
cated child  is  educated  by  a  master, 
not  by  a  Jack.  Even  the  professional 
teacher  does  well  to  instruct  his  chil- 
dren to  some  other  teacher,  as  a  pro- 
fessional physician  his  children,  when 
sick,  to  another  physician.  The  fa- 
ther and  mother  ought  to  know  what 
their  children  are  studying;  ought  to 
share  their  intellectual  life  with  them; 
but  ought  not  to  attempt  to  furnish  it. 
Your  child  will  get  education  from  you 
unconsciously;  send  him  to  some  one 
else  for  his  purposeful  studies.  John 
Stewart  Mill  would  have  been  a  bor- 
der man  if  he  had  been  educated  away 
from  home.  Home  is  a  good  place  for 
study;  interruptions  come  too  easily. 
Even  the  minister  and  the  writer  find 
it  difficult  to  study  systematically  at 
home. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  systematic 
study  of  a  child.  Three  other  things 
remain  to  be  said,  with  emphasis  but 
without  elaboration.  The  best  school 
is  the  cheapest  school;  we  cannot  afiord 
to  stint  in  providing  for  our  children's 
education.  The  school  that  builds  the 
best  character  is  the  school  that  gives 
the  best  education;  /or  education  is 
character  building.  No  school  gives 
a  good  education  unless  it  is  pervaded 
bv  a  spirit  of  deep,  earnest,  and  prac- 
tical religion.*' 


Practice  and  theory  must  go  to- 
gether. Theory  without  practice  to 
test  it,  to  verify  it,  to  correct  it,  is  idle 
speculation;  but  practice  without  theory 
to  animate  it  is  mere  mechanism.  In 
every  art  and  business  theory  is  the 
soul  and  practice  the  body.  The  soul, 
without  the  body  in  which  to  dwell,  is. 
indeed,  only  a  ghost;  but  the  body, 
without  a  soul,  is  only  a  corpse. 
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That  *  'beauty  lies  only  in  the  eyes 
of  the  beholder*'  is  a  saying  which  is 
conclusively  proven  by  the  various 
standards  which  exist  in  different 
countries  and  among  different  people, 
for,  as  one  witty  writer  expresses  it, 
'  **That  which  is  deformity  at  Paris  may 
be  beauty  in  Pekin.'*  White  pearly 
teeth  seem  to  us  a  treasure  to  be  de- 
sired, yet  many  a  Japanese  dame  gilds 
hers,  which  is  much  the  same  as  *  'gild- 
ing the  lily;"  the  ladies  of  India  paint 
theirs  red,  and  in  Guzurat  a  row  of  mo- 
lars dyed  a  sepulchral  black  is  much 
admired.  No  Muscovite  woman  has 
so  Iresh  a  complexion  that  she  does  not 
plaster  herself  with  paint;  and  Arabian 
females  think  they  are  adding  to  their 
charms  by  staining  their  fingers  and 
toes  red,  their  eyebrows  black  and  their 
lips  blue,  while  tattooed  creatures  are 
greatly  admired  in  Greenland  and  in 
all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans.  In  New  Holland  scars  are 
thought  pleasing,  and  the  inhabitants, 
to  obtain  them,  cut  themselves  with 
shears  and  keep  the  wounds  open  a 
long  time,  while  parents  often  go  so  far 
as  to  mutilate  their  infants  by  cutting 
off  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  at 
the  second  joint.  In  China  small 
round  eyes  are  liked  and  girls  pluck 
their  eyebrows  that  they  may  be  thin 
and  long,  besides  enduring  untold  tor- 
ture and  crippling  themselves  for  life  in 
order  that  they  may  have  tiny  but 
perfectly  useless  feet. 

In  ancient  Persia  the  possessor  of  an 
aquiline  nose  was  thought  worthy  of  a 
crown,  and  if  a  competition  arose  be- 
tween two  rival  princes  the  people 
generally  went  by  this  criterion  of 
royalty.  In  Africa,  on  the  contrary, 
the  flatter  the  nasal  organ  the  better. 
An  African  beauty  must  have  a  nose 


like  a  pancake,  thick  lips,  small  eyes, 
and  a  black  skin  like  polished  ebony. 

There  are  countries  where  mothers 
break  the  noses  ol  their  children  to  pro- 
duce the  approved  shape,  while  in  others 
the  poor  babies  have  their  heads  pressed 
between  two  boards,  that  they  maybe- 
come  square.  With  many  semi-civil- 
ized nations  nose  ornaments  are  as  pop- 
ular as  ear-rings  and  I  don't  know  that 
they  are  any  more  barbarous,  although 
not  so  becoming.  Can  you  not 
imagine  a  matron  of  Peru  priding  her- 
self upon  the  thickness  of  her  nasal 
ring,  which  is  proportioned  to  the 
rank  of  her  husband,  or  wishing  to 
multiply  these  rather  weighty  dec- 
orations? 

Long  and  abundant  hair  has  always 
been  woman's  **crown  of  glory,"  but 
the  preferred  color  varies  with  the  fash- 
ion, black  being  at  one  time  la  mode, 
at  another  brown,  and  then,  again,  the 
tawny  blonde.  The  Persians  have  a 
strong  aversion  for  red  locks,  while  the 
Turks  admire  them  above  all  thingps. 
Titian  delighted  to  paint  golden  red 
tresses;  Queen  Elizabeth  made  her 
auburn  head  fashionable;  while  Mary 
of  Scotland  covered  her  own  beautiful 
hair  with  a  **red  front."  Cleopatra, 
too,  was  red-haired,  and  Patti.  the 
divine  songstress,  has  lately  dyed  her 
changing  locks  the  much  disputed  tint 
Aureoled  locks  were  not  many  years 
ago  the  rage  in  this  country,  and  Vene- 
tian ladies  have  always  counterfeited 
yellow  hair.  How  to  arrange  and  be- 
deck this  head  covering  has  also,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  a  question  ot 
interest  with  the  lair  sex,  and  like  every- 
thing else  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Roman 
maidens  formerly  wore  thier  hair  hang- 
ing loose,  intwined  with  jewels  and 
owers.    The  Chinese  belle  screws  up 
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Iier  tresses  with  pins  and  skewers,  and 
sometimes,  on  great  occasions,  mounts 
above  them  the  fij^re  of  a  certain  bird, 
composed  of  either  gold  or  copper. 
The  wings  fall  over  her  temple.  The 
spread  tail  forms  a  tuft  of  feathers.  The 
beak  droops  to  the  top  of  her  nose, 
while  the  neck  is  fastened  to  the  body 
of  the  artificial  fowl  by  a  spring  and 
moves  and  trembles  at  the  least  motion. 
The  Myantsees,  too,  have  a  curious 
style  of  coiffure,  for  they  carry  on  their 
heads  a  light  board,  something  over  a 
foot  in  length  and  six  inches  broad, 
which  they  cover  with  their  hair  and 
seal  with  wax.  Uncomfortable  indeed 
must  this  adornment  be,  and  let  us  hope 
that  pride  is  truly  sustaining,  for  these 
devotees  of  fashion  must  keep  their 
necks  straight  even  when  lying  down 


or  stooping  and,  as  their  country  is 
woody,  are  often  discovered  caught  by 
their  cumbersome  head-dresses  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  Only  once  or 
twice  a  year  do  they  undertake  to  comb 
out  their  locks,  and  then  it  requires  a 
full  hour  before  a  hot  fire  to  melt  the 
wax.  A  still  worse  head-gear,  how- 
ever, are  the  caps  worn  by  inhabitants 
of  Natal;;  for  they  are  a  sort  of  bonnet^ 
six  or  ten  inches  high,  made  of  the  fat 
of  oxen,  and  fastened  to  the  hair  by 
grease,  so  they  are  there  for  life. 

Surely,  when  we  consider  these 
curious  customs  and  vagaries  we  can 
exclaim  with  the  poet: 

"Beauty,  thou  wild,  fantastic  ape, 
Who  dost  in  every  country  change  thy  shape. 
Here  black.,   there  brown,  here  tawny  and 
there  white." 

Agnes  Carr  Sage. 


AN  INDIAN  MUMMY, 


A  TOMB  has  recentiy  been  opened  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  which  of  the  archbishops 
it  is  whose  body  it  contains.  This  is 
known  to  be  one  of  three:  Theobald, 
who  died  in  1 139;  Hubert  Walter,  who 
died  in  1204;  and  Stephen  Langton, 
who  died  about  1227.  The  investiga- 
tion has  not  settled  the  point  in  dispute 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  everybody; 
but  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Lon- 
don have  decided  that  the  evidence  is 
in  favor  of  the  body  found  in  the  tomb 
being  that  of  Hubert  Walter,  who 
died  in  1204,  or  nearly  seven  hundred 
years  ago.  The  body  found  in  the 
tomb,  though  it  has  been  lying  there 
nearly  or  quite  seven  hundred  years, 
was  in  an  extremely  offensive  condition ; 
the  smell  arising  from  it  was  quite 
sickening,    and  unmistakably  that  of 


corrupt  humanity.  A  number  of 
articles  of  great  antiquarian  interest 
were  found  in  the  tomb  and  removed 
to  the  cathedral  library.  Most  of  them 
were  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion. They  were  a  silver  chalice  and 
paten  as  good  as  new,  the  archbishop's 
pastoral  staff,  a  gold  ring  with  large 
emerald  having  a  curious  device,  silk 
boots  ornamented  with  gold  thread  and 
garnets,  a  yellow  silk  mitter,  and  em- 
broidered stole. 

It  appears  to  be  easier  to  identify 
the  remains  of  a  disting^uished  person- 
age of  Egypt,  who  died  four  thousand 
years  ago,  than  that  of  an  English  pre- 
late dead  for  only  seven  hundred  years. 
It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  engrave 
upon  the  interior  of  the  sarcophagus 
the  name  of  the  deceased. 
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MISS   TRIMPTS    WILL. 


It  was  often  said  of  Miss  Thyrza 
Trimpy  that  she  was  **a  queer  sort  of 
a  woman,*'  or  that  she  was  **so  odd.'* 
Her  neighbors  who  had  known  her  lor 
years  sometimes  said  that  they  **never 
could    make    Thyrza   Trimpy    out.** 

She  had  once  been  poor,  but  a  dis- 
tant relative  had  died,  and,  to  her 
great  surprise,  had  left  Miss  Trimpy 
twenty- five  thousand  dollars.  She 
had  invested  this  money  so  wisely, 
and  managed  her  income  so  carefully, 
that  her  fortune  had  more  than  doubled 
by  the  time  Miss  Trimpy  was  forty- 
five  years  of  age. 

She  was  still  Miss  Trimpy  when  that 
time  came  and  she  often  declared  her 
intention  of  remaining  Miss  Trimpy  as 
long  as  she  lived.  This  declaration 
gave  perfect  satisfaction  to  her  relatives 
living  in  Elderville,  the  little  town  in 
which  Miss  Trimpy  had  been  born, 
and  in  which  she  still  lived  in  a  little, 
old-fashioned  home  left  her  by  her 
parents. 

She  had  made  few  changes  in  her 
manner  of  living  when  her  fortune 
came  to  her.  She  had,  in  her  own 
words,  "made  herself  comfortable,** 
and  that,  she  said,  was  all  she  desired 
in  this  world.  She  had  had  the  old 
house  painted  anew,  and  made  .some 
needed  repairs,  and  she  had  purchased 
a  long  desired,  "flowered,  real 
Brussels,**  for  her  little  parlor,  but 
three  or  four  hundred  dollars  woukl 
have  paid  for  all  the  changes  she  made, 
and  she  still  dressed  as  plainly   and 


soberly  as  a  Quakeress,  spending  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
her  clothes. 

Her  simple,  inexpensive  style  of 
living  also  afforded  her  relatives  no 
little  satisfaction.  These  relatives  were 
numerous.  In  fact.  Miss  Trimpy  did 
not  realize  how  numerous  they  really 
were,  until  her  fortune  came  to  her. 
Previous  to  that  time,  most  of  them 
had  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  lady 
who  was  now  "dear  Cousin  Thyrza," 
and  "dear  auntie'*  to  them.  Some  of 
them  became  so  extremely  solicitous 
about  their  dear  relative  that  they  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  leave  rfieirown 
homes,  and  take  up  their  permanent 
abode  with  "dear  Cousin  Trimpy,*' 
that  they  might  "take  care  of  her.'* 

Others  opened  their  homes  and 
hearts  to  her,  and  begged  *  *dear  Cousin 
Thyrza'*  to  come  and  live  with  them, 
but  all  such  overtures  were  promptly 
and  firmly  rejected  by  Miss  Trimpy. 

One  day  she  amazed  her  kindred 
and  friends  by  announcing  in  the  most 
matter  of- fact  way  that  she  intended 
going  abroad  for  six  months. 

"Going  abroad!**  exclaimed  all  of 
the  fir3t  and  second  and  fourth  and 
other  cousins  in  concert,  with  the 
nephews  and  the  neices  removed  by 
only  three  or  four  degrees. 

"Oh,  auntie!**  cried  Miss  Arabella 
Trimpy,  a  daughter  of  Miss  Trimpy's 
half-brother's  cousin,  "you  surely 
won't  think  of  going  abroad  alone!" 

To  go  abroad  had  for  years  been  the 
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crowning  desire  of  Miss  Arabella's 
heart. 

"Of  course  I  shall  go  alone.  Why 
not?"  asked  Miss  Trimpy. 

"My  son  Horace  would  be  so  glad 
to  go  with  you,  and  relieve  you  of  all 
care  of  your  luggage,  and  purchasing 
tickets,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,*' 
said  Mrs.  Tabby  Shrew,  a  half  cousin 
of  Miss  Thy rza'  s  father.  * '  Really,  dear 
Cousin  Thyrza,  we  shall  all  be  so 
anxious  and  worried  about  you  il  you 
go  alone." 

But  Miss  Thyrza  would  and  did  go 
alone.  No  less  than  twenty  of  her  anx- 
ious and  teariul  kindred  followed  her 
to  the  boat,  each  carrying  a  * 'trifling 
gift,"  that  they  hoped  might  serve  to 
remind  **dear  Cousin  Thyrza"  of 
them,  when  she  was  far  away. 

When  the  warning  bell  of  the 
steamer  rang,  they  crowded  around 
their  departing  relative  with  their 
handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes.  They 
kissed  her  fondly  and  tenderly  with 
many  assurances  of  anxiety  and  undy- 
ing affection. 

When  they  were  gone  and  Miss 
Thyrza  was  alone,  she  stood  on  the 
steamer's  deck,  smiling  erimly  as  she 
watched  the  wild  flutterings  of  their 
handkerchiefs  on  the  wharf. 

"Pack  of  hypocrites,  that  they 
are,"  she  said  derisively.  *  There 
L«»n't  one  of  'em  that  wouldn't  be 
wilUng  to  see  me  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean,  if  they  but 
thought  they'd  get  my  money  when 
I'm  gone.  Mary  Jane  Dixon  as  good 
as  asked  me  out  and  out  if  I  had  made 
my  will,  and  that  wily  Fred  Sharpe 
hinted  around  about  how  he  had  just 
drawn  up  wills  for  half  a  dozen  persons 
who  were  going  abroad,  and  bethought 
it  was  such  a  prudent  thing  for  them  to 
Ho.  Wonder  if  they  think  I  can't  read 
'em  like  a  book.    I'd  just  like  to  know 


what  they  are  thinking  and  saying  at 
this  moment."  ' 

Miss  Thyrza  spent  six  happy,  quiet 
months  abroad.  She  had  always  been 
a  great  reader  of  history,  and  found 
inflinite  delight  in  visiting  the  places 
of  which  she  had  often  read.  She 
traveled  in  a  quiet,  inexpensive  manner 
from  place  to  place.  No  one  would 
have  supposed  that  the  common-look- 
ing little  elderly  woman,  in  the  per- 
fectly plain  gray  dress  and  cheap  straw 
bonnet,  had  several  thousand  dollars 
in  a  great  belt  around  her  waist.  **rm 
going  to  carry  plenty  of  money  with 
me,"  she  had  said  to  herself.  **there's 
no  telling  what  might  happen,  and  I 
want  a  plenty  in  case  I  should  lie  sick 
and  need  doctors  and  nurses  and  all 
that." 

She  was  not  very  strong,  and  her 
trip  had  been  taken  partly  on  the  advice 
of  her  physician.  She  felt  and  looked 
ten  years  younger,  when  one  morning, 
late  in  October,  she  found  herself 
again  on  board  the  steamer  bound  for 
home,  in  the  vigor  and  happiness  of 
renewed  health  and  strength. 

When  the  shores  of  Old  England  • 
had  been  lost  to  view.  Miss  Trimpy 
sat  alone  on  the  ship's  deck,  making 
plans  for  work  and  usefulness  when  she 
reached  home.  Poor  Miss  Trimpy! 
Five  days  later  she  buckled  a  life-pre- 
server around  her,  and  clung  for  sup- 
port to  a  post  in  the  cabin  as  the  boat 
rolled  and  rocked  and  creaked  in  one 
of  the  most  terrific  storms  it  had  ever 
faced.  Miss  Trimpy' s  white  lips  were 
dumb  and  trembling  as  she  heard  the 
shrieks  and  prayers  of  women  and 
children  around  her,  and  looked  into 
the  pale  faces  of  strong  men. 

A  few  days  later,  the  papers  of  both 
continent?  were  filled  with  long  and 
harrowing  reports  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Sea   Belle  in  mid  ocean  with  all  on 
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board.  The  captain  and  one  sailor 
were  picked  up  next  day,  clinging  to 
a  floating  timber,  more  dead  than  alive. 

The  relatives  of  Miss  Thyrza  Trimpy 
received  the  news  with  singularly 
dry  eyes. 

"Now  we*llknow  what's  in  that  will 
she  made  the  day  before  she  sailed  and 
left  with  old  Lawyer  Grimm,"  said 
second  Cousin  Mary  Jane  Dixon. 
**She  was  mum  as  the  Sphinx  when  I 
asked  her  if  she'd  made  a  will.  But 
I  found  out  all  the  same,  and  if  I'm  not 
down  for  a  cool  ten  thousand,  I'm 
greatly  mistaken. '  '^ 

**rm  sure  she  has  remembered  me 
with  something  handsome,"  said  third 
Cousin  Sally  Dean,  **and  I've  earned 
it,  too,  toadying  to  the  old  nuisance 
as  I  have  for  the  last  ten  years. ' ' 

**Hope  the  old  spinster  left  me 
enough  to  pay  my  debts,"  said  Fred 
Sharpe,  '*I  fancy  she  was  rawther  fond 
of  me." 

The  relatives  ofMiss  Trimpy  curbed 
their  impatience  for  two  weeks.  Then 
they  assembled  in  a  body,  and  marched 
to  Lawyer  Grimm's  office,  asking  that 
the  will  be  read  to  them. 

**Well,"  said  the  old  lawyer,  who 
was  as  grim  as  his  name,  **you  must 
know  that  the  will  can  not  be  probated 
until  there  is  further  proof  of  Miss 
Trimpy's  death.  However,  I  am  will- 
ing to  read  the  will  to  you  that  you 
miy  know  what  to  expect,"  and  he 
read  it. 

It  was  a  brief,  concisely  expressed 
and  unbreakable  document.  To  the 
twenty  relatives  living  in  Elderville 
and  all  present  in  Lawyer  Grimm's 
office  when  the  will  was  read,  she  gave 
and  bequeathed  one  dollar  each  with 
the  suggestion  that  they  each  purchase 
a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  and  read 
therein  every  thing  pertaining  to  deceit 
and  hypocrisy.     All  the  remainder  of 


her  entire  estate  was  left  to  the  town  of 
Elderville  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  a  free  public 
library. 

*'rd  talk  about  hypocrisy  if  I  was 
her,"    screamed   Mary  Jane    Dixon. 

"I'll  contest  the  old  humbug's  will," 
cried  Elizabeth  Ann  Lane,  who  was 
only  a  fourth  cousin. 

"I  always  knew  she  was  an  old 
vixen,"  said  Arabella  Trimpy;  ''Vm 
glad  she  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

"I  only  wish  I  had  back  half  the 
presents  I've  made  her,"  said  Harriet 
Blake. 

"She'd  never  have  darkened  my 
doors  as  much  as  she  did  if  I'd  known 
this,"  said  another  outraged  fourth 
cousin. 

Their  wrath  increased  until  it  fairly 
overflowed  in  vituperation  and  calumni- 
ous words.  They  reviled  '  *dear  Cousin 
Thyrza,"  in  language  lacking  not  in 
force  and  clearness  of  meaning. 

When  they  had  said  all  they  could 
and  were  about  to  depart.  Lawyer 
Grimm  said,  "Wait  a  moment,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  wait  a  moment,"  and 
with  one  triumphant  wave  of  his  hand, 
she  swept  back  a  heavy  curtain  that 
separated  his  office  from  a  small  private 
room  in  the  rear,  and  Miss  Thyrza 
Trimpy  herself,  a  littie  pale,  but  per- 
fectly calm  and  self  possessed,  stepped 
forward  in  silence. 

"Why,  dear  Cousin  Thyrza!"  cried 
Mary  Jane  Dixon,  with  amazing  assu- 
rance, as  she  stepped  forward  with  out- 
stretched hands. 

"Don't  touch  me,"  said  Miss 
Trimpy,  coldly.  "We  understand 
each  other  how,  Mary  Jane  Dixon 
I  have  long  understood  you  one  and 
all,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  assu- 
rance that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my 
estimate  of  you." 

Ten  minutes  before  the  arrival  of 
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her  anxious  relatives,  Miss  Trimpy 
had  amazed  her  lawyer  by  walking  into 
his  office.  *'I  just  came  in  on  the  two 
o'clock  train  from  Boston/*  she  said, 
"and  you  can  be  sure  I  was  glad  to 
get  here,  after  floating  around  for  three 
days  and  nights  in  an  open  boat  with 
six  others,  and  being  picked  up  by  a 
fishing  vessel  and  carried  miles  out  oi 
our  course.  The  Boston  papers  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  to-morrow.** 

While  they  talked  the  afflicted  re- 
latives hove  in  sight. 


**They*ve  been  pestering  me  half  to 
death  to  know  what's  in  your  will,** 
said  Mr.  Grimm. 

**Read  it  to  them,**  said  Miss 
Trimpy,  with  twinkling  eyes.  **ril 
get  behind  this  curtain,  and  enjoy  their 
surprise.'* 

**Dear  Cousin  Thyrza**  is  now  re- 
garded by  her  relatives  as  one  of  the 
most  artful  and  designing  and  shameless 
persons  on  earth,  while  her  opinion  of 
them  is  equally  flattering. 

Zenas  Dane. 


POPULAR    MISCELLANY. 


THE    HUSBAND*S    PART. 

The  home  ought  to  be  a  harbor  of 
rest;  but  if  the  wife  ought  to  make  it 
so  for  the  husband,  none  the  less  ought 
the  husband  to  make  it  for  the  wife. 
If  she  should  greet  him  with  a  restful 
presense,  he  should  bring  to  her  a 
cheerful  one.  The  man  who  holds  his 
umbrella  over  himself  and  leaves  his 
wife  to  take  the  drippings  is  a  boor: 
but  that  is  what  not  a  few  of  us  hus- 
bands do  in  running  under  shelter  from 
all  household  cares  and  leaving  our 
wives  to  take  the  pitiless  rain  of  pelt- 
ing perplexities. 

It  is  said  of  Governor  Jewell  that 
when  he  was  carrying  on  his  shoulders 
the  btu-dens  of  a  great  business  and  all 
the  political  anxieties  of  a  great  pre- 
sidential campaign,  he  always  brought 
to  his  home  a  bright  face  and  a  cheery 
word,  and  a  seemingly  light  heart;  so 
that  care  flew  out  of  the  window  when 
he  entered  the  door.  In  this,  as  in  all 
other  phases  of  life,  unselfishness  is  the 
truest  and  best  service  of  self 

The  man  who  takes  best  care  of  his 
wife  finds  in  that  very  act  the  best  re- 


fuge from  the  stinging  cares  of  his  own 
business.  The  wife  ought  always  to 
feel  the  load  lifted  ofTher  shoulders  when 
her  husband  crosses  the  threshold  in 
the  evening.  But  she  does  not  always. 
Sometimes  it  even  settles  down  upon 
her  shoulders  heavier  than  before. 
What  say  you,  gentlemen? 

RICH   WITHOUT  MONEY. 

Many  a  man  is  rich  without  money. 
Thousands  of  men  with  nothing  in  their 
pockets,  and  thousands  without  even  a 
pocket,  are  rich.  A  man  born  with  a 
good,  sound  constitution,  a  good  stom- 
ach, a  good  heart,  and  good  limbs  and 
a  pretty  good  headpiece,  is  rich.  Good 
bones  are  better  than  gold;  tough 
muscles  than  silver;  an  d  nerves  tha 
flash  fire  and  carry  energy  to  every 
funflion  are  better  than  houses  and 
land.  It  is  better  than  a  landed  estate 
to  have  the  right  kind  of  a  father  and 
mother.  Good  breeds  and  bad  breeds 
exist  among  men  as  really  as  among 
herds  and  hones.  Education  may  do 
much  to  check  evil  tendencies  or  to  de- 
velop good  ones;  but  it  is  a  great  thing 
to  inherit  the  right  proportion  of  facul- 
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ties  to  start  with.  The  man  is  rich  who 
has  a  good  disposition,  who  is  naturally 
kind,  patient,  cheerful,  hopeful,  and 
who  has  a  flavor  of  wit  and  fun  in  his 
composition. 

The  hardest  thing  to  get  on  with  in 
this  life  is  a  man's  own  self.  A  cross, 
selfish  fellow,  a  desponding  and  com- 
plaining fellow,  a  timid  and  care-bur- 
dened man — these  are  all  bom  de- 
formed on  the  inside.  They  do  not 
limp,  but  their  thoughts  sometimes  do. 

AUTOMATIC    PHOTOGRAPHING 
MACHINES. 

A  CURIOUS  development  of  the 
*  *nickel  (or  penny)  in  the  slot  machine'  * 
has  appeared  in  England.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  automatic  photograph- 
ing machines,  corresponding  in  a 
general  way  to  the  other  machines  of 
this  class  for  weighing,  selling  candy, 
etc.,  with  which  the  public  is  now 
familiar.  In  the  photographic  ma- 
chines a  penny  is  placed  in  a  slot,  the 
person  stands  in  front  of  a  lens  for 
about  five  seconds,  being  notified  by 
the  ringing  of  a  bell  when  to  cease 
posing.    By  the  mechanism  the  plate 


is  developed  and  fixed,  and  in  forty- 
five  seconds  the  photo  is  passed  out  to 
the  purchaser.  A  second  slot  for  half- 
pennies delivers  a  frame  when  one  coin 
is  dropped  into  it.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  profit  on  each  photograph  is  over 
one  halfpenny.  The  chemicals  used 
are  a  secret,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to 
their  low  cost  that  the  figures  given 
can  be  realized. 

SIGNING  A   CHECK    BY   ELECTRICITY. 

One  of  the  marvels  of  electridty.and 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  Edison 
exhibits  at  the  Paris  exposition,  was 
the  litde  instrument  which  enables  the 
operator  to  sign  a  check  loo  miles  dis- 
tant. The  writing  to  be  transmitted 
is  impressed  on  soft  paper  with  an  or- 
dinary stylus.  This  is  mounted  on 
a  cylinder,  which  as  it  revolves, 
"makes  and  breaks"  the  electric  cur- 
rent by  means  of  the  varying  inden- 
tations on  paper.  At  the  receiving 
end  ot  the  wire  a  similar  cylinder,  mov- 
ing in  accurate  synchronism  with  the 
other,  receives  the  current  on  a  chem- 
ically prepared  paper,  on  which  it  tran- 
scribes the  signature  in  black  letters  00 
a  white  ground. 
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The  Camden  Mountains  on  the  Coast 
OF  Maine.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Lee  & 
Shepard.    56  pages.  Price  25c. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  supply  reliable 
information  regarding  this  delightful  seaside 
resort,  and  to  present  an  artistic  souvenir  of 
its  choicest  scenery.  The  views  are  mostly 
from  the  pencil  of  Wm.  Goodrich  Beal,  whose 
prominence  as  an  etcher  is  a  guarantee  of  the 
excellence  of  the  plates. 

From  Kritland  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
Illustrated.  By  James  A.  Little.  Salt  Lake 
City:  James  A.  Little.  260  pages.  Price, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

This  work  is  one  which  all  will  be  interested 
in  who  desire  a  consecutive  narrative  of  the 


most  important  movements,  the  policies  in- 
volved in  them,  the  potent  influences  that 
forced  them  to  a  culmination,  and  some  of 
their  more  immediate  results,  as  recounted  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  SalnU.  It  will 
teach  our  youth  a  few  of  the  trials  their  par- 
ents endured  in  their  journey  to  and  early 
settlement  of  these  valleys. 

Nora's  Return,  a  sequel  to  "Tlie 
Doll's  House"  of  Henry  Ibsen.  By  Ednah 
D.  Cheney.  Boston:  Lee  &  Sheptrd.  64 
pages.  Price  50c. 

Those  who  read  •The  Doir*  House"  wiUbe 
enabled  by  this  little  volume  to  understand 
more  clearly  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Ibsen's  re- 
markable drama. 
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The  Picturbsqub  Geographical  Readers. 
in  four  fully  illustrated  volumes.  By  Chas. 
F.  King,  First  Book,  **Home  and  School.'* 
Boston:  Lee  &  SheparJ.  200  pages.  Price 
60c..  postpaid. 

The  four  volumes  of  the  Picturesque  Readers 
now  in  course  of  preparation  are  not  only  in- 
tensely interesting,  but  they  contain  all  the 


"Essentials  of  Geography"  in  so  compact  and 
vivid  a  form  that  they  can  be  read  by  a  bright 
child  often  in  a  year  as  supplementary  read- 
mg  in  school,  or  at  home  in  a  few  weeks.  Very 
little  more  geography  will  be  needed,  and 
much  time  can  be  saved  by  reading  these 
books. 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS, 


May  I,  labor  demonstrations  in  favor  of 
the  eight-hour  work-day  take  place  in  most  of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Europe,  but  the  peace 
IS  kept  with  the  exception  of  unimportant  dis- 
turbances in  Paris  and  Pesth. 

May  2.  several  thousand  men  in  various 
trades  go  on  strike  in  Chicago;  in  Philadelphia. 
Milwaukee,  and  several  other  cities  an  agree- 
ment is  expected. 

May  3,  Senator  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  dies 
suddenly  while  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
carpenters'  strike  in  Chicago  is  thought  to  be 
ended. 

May  6,  Salt  Creek,  Tex.,  is  wrecked  by  a 
cyclone  and  many  lives  are  destroyed  in  that 
place  and  at  the  other  points  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Henry  M.  Stanley  has  an  audience 
with  the  Queen. 

May  7,  the  number  of  dead  in  the  Longue 
Point  Insane  Asylum  is  placed  at  100.  The 
Germans  under  Major  Wissmann,  have  cap- 
tured Kilwa  in  East  Africa,  driving  out  the 
Arabs. 

May  8.  heavy  fighting  between  Maronites 
and  Druses  has  occurred  in  Syria. 

May  II,  the  Rothschilds  have  informed  the 
Austrian  Emperor  that  unless  oppression  of  the 
Jews  cease  in  Vienna  they  will  move  their 
banking-house  to  Pesth. 

May  12,  Emin  Pasha  has  asked  the  Egypt- 
ian Government  for  stven  years  arrears  of 
paY. 

May  29,  a  French  war- ship  has  destroyed 
the  nets  of  Newfoundland  fishermen,  and  the 
people  have  refused  to  pay  their  taxes.  The 
number  of  conspiracies  discovered  in  Brazil 
has  unsettled  confidence.  Villages  have 
been  submerged  and  much  damage  done  by 
floods  in  Cuba. 


May  30,  the  dam  of  a  large  reservoir  on  the 
Sevier  River,  in  Utah,  gives  way. 

June  1,  the  northern  part  ofSofia  has  been 
wrecked  by  a  hurricane;  many  lives  have  been 
lost  and  the  palace  has  been  badly  damaged. 

June  2,  the  work  of  taking  the  census  is 
begun;  few  instances  of  refusal  to  answer  the 
enumerators  are  reported;  many  enumerators 
resign. 

June  3,  much  damage  has  been  done  by 
storms  in  Iowa  and  adjoining  States. 

May  14,  riotous  strikes  continue  in  several 
European  cities. 

May  15.  a  large  nunber  of  men  are  buried 
by  a  fall  of  a  rock  in  a  mine  at  Ashley.  Penn.; 
three  are  recovered  late  in  the  evening,  badly 
burned  and  otherwise  injured. 

May  16,  thirty-one  dead  bodies  are  found 
in  the  coal  mine  at  Ashley,  Penn.  Thirty-five' 
children  are  drowned  while  crossing  the  Oder, 
by  a  ferry  boat  capsizing. 

May  18,  thirty-four  persons  are  killed  and 
over  one  hundred  wounded  in  a  powder  ex- 
plosion in  Havana.  Six  persons  are  drowned 
in  the  foundering  of  the  steamer  Harold  off  the 
Irish  coast. 

May  19,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decides  the  confiscation  feature  of  the  Ed- 
munds act  (relating  to  the  Mormons)  to  be 
Constitutional;  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Just- 
ices Field  and  Lamar  dissent.  The  French 
in  Dahomey  have  captured  two  towns;  in  one 
conflict  the  natives  lost  1,500  men. 

May  20,  great  damage  from  the  heavy  rains 
is  reported  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania; 
in  Baltimore,  houses  are  unroofed  and  other 
damage  is  done;  a  dam  gives  way  in  Maine. 
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When  a  mangoes  (o  live  fn  ttie  top  of  a  six- 
story  flat  it  is  all  up  with  him. 

The  gentleman  who  owns  a  dog  would 
probably  feel  rather  hurt  if  told  that  he 
was  a  bark  keeper. 

Edward  Bellamy  has  earned  $16,000  by 
"Looking  Backward.'*  This  is  better  than 
Lot's  wife,  who  merely  earned  her  salt. 

"Say,  mamma,  how  much  am  I  worth?'* 
"You  are  worth  a  million  to  me,  my  son.** 
''Say,  mamma,  couldn't  you  advance    me 
twenty-five  cents?" 

Mrs.    Cumso — "John,  dear,    I    wish    you 
wouldn't  get  your  hair  cut  as  short  as  that.** 
Cumso— "Why?**    Mrs.    Cumso— "It    looks 
like  a  reflection  on  my  amiability." 

"I  THINK  ice  cream  is  delicious,  George,'* 
she  said.  "I  just  love  it."  "But  don't  you 
know  that  is  very  dangerous?"  inquired 
George,  uneasily.  "Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  dan- 
gerous, but  I'm  no  coward,  George." 

Temperance  Missionary— "And  does 
your  husband  drink  liquor?"  Mrs.  O'Toole 
— "Bless  y'sowl!  He  hasn't  tiched  a  drap 
fer  thraee  years.**  T.  M.  —"That's  a  good 
thing."  "Is  it?  An  me  has  been  a  widder  ever 
since  thot  day,  an'  wid  five  childer  to  support." 

At  the  Breakfast  Table.— Tommy(studying 
his  lesson) — "I  say,  pa,  where  does  the  Osh- 
kosh  rise,  and  into  what  river  d&es  it  empty?" 
Pa — "  I  don't  know,  my  son."  Tommy — 
*'You  don't  know,  eh?  And  to-morrow  the 
teacher  will  lick  me  on  account  of  your  igno- 
rance." 

Mrs.  Slimdiet  (the  landlady)— "Can  you 
tell  me  the  difference,  Mr.  Slowpeigh,  between 
a  beefsteak  and  a  shingle?"  Slowpeigh  (flat- 
tered)—"Er,  I  can't  say  that  I  do,  ma'am.*' 
Mrs.  Slimdiet  (contemptuously) — "Mary,  see 
that  Mr.  Slowpeigh  is  served  with  a  broiled 
shingle  each  morning.  There's  no  use  wast- 
ting  any  more  good  victuals." 

Doctor,  visiting  the  patient  in  the  second 
bed  from  the  door,  in  a  hospital  ward:  "Can 
we  do  anything  more  to  make  you  more  com- 
fortable?" The  patient  desired  to  be  allowed 
to  exchange  beds  with  the  man  next  the  door 
and  on  being  pressed  for  the  reason,  said: 
"That  man  is  my  bitterest  enemy.  The  doc- 
tor always  comes  in  that  door,  and  puts 
the  same  thermometer  in  my  mouth  that 
has  just  been  in  that  fellow's  arm-pit." 


"This  is  a  hard  set,"  as  the  hen  said  whcrf 
she  was  trying  to  hatch  a  porcelain  egg. 

Editha — "I  wonder  why  the  dudes  wear 
one  eye-glass."  Debora — "To  prevent  see- 
ing more  than  they  are  able  to  comprehend." 

People  are  yet  laughing  at  a  doctor  in  a 
little  village  in  this  state  who,  in  filling  out  a 
certificate  of  death,  inadvertently  wrote  his 
name  in  the  blank  space  reserved  for  "cause 
of  death." 

Colonel  Ascomb— "What  does  that  J.  in 
the  middle  of  your  name  stand  for?"  Mr. 
Bascomb — "Oh,  I  don't  care  to  say  whether 
it's  for  Uncle  John  or  Uncle  James.  Both 
have  money,  and  both  hate  one  another  des- 
perately!" 

She  kissed  him  as  he  gave  her  the  engage- 
ment ring.  "George,  darling,  I  have  always 
longed  for  one  of  this  pattern  and  you  are  the 
first  who  loved  me  sufficiently  to  study  my 
tastes  in  the  matter. "  "  And  yet,  *  *  replied  he, 
leveling  things  up.  "it  is  no  rarity,  as  in  my 
engagements  I  never  used  anything  else." 

"I  have  stolen  a  coat,"  said  a  man  to  a  law- 
yer, and  I  want  you  to  defend  me.  Think  you 
can  prove  me  innocent?"  "Oh,  yes;  we  can 
prove  that  you  were  a  hundred  miles  away 
when  the  coat  was  stolen,  and  that  the  pros- 
ecution is  malicious."  "How  much  will  you 
charge?"  "What  sort  of  a  coat  is  it?"  "First 
rate — never  been  worn."  "Well,  I  won't 
charge  you  anything— just  give  me  the  coat." 

A  Friend  in  Need. — "Can  you  direct  me 
to  the  dressing-room,  madam?"  asked  the 
society  belle,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  full- 
dress  ball  in  Washington,  of  the  good  wife  of 
Deacon  Program,  the  new  member  for  the 
Thirty-second  New  Hampshire  district. 
"Sakes  alive!"  replied  Aunt  Jerusha.  "I 
don't  wonder  you  ask.  Here  put  my  shawl 
over  you,  child,  and  come  this  wayjust  as  fast 
as  you  ix>ssibly  can!" 

Comparisons  are  odious,  as  every  one 
must  have  heard  again  and  again,  but  thought- 
less people  will  persist  in  making  them.  A 
young  doctor,  wishing  to  make  an  impression 
upon  a  German  farmer,  mentioned  the  fact 
that  he  had  received  a  double  education,  as  it 
were.  He  had  studied  homoeopathy,  and  was 
also  a  graduate  of  a  "regular"  medical  school. 
"Oh,  dot  vasnoding,"  said  the  farmer;  "I  had 
vonce  a  calf  vot  sucked  two  cows,  and  he 
made  noding  but  a  common  schteer,  after 
all." 
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From,  the  Phrenological  Journal, 

STRANGE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  OCEAN   WORLD. 


rt 


UR  knowledge  of  ocean 
life  is  very  limited,  yet 
we  can  see  enough  of 
its  varied  forms  to  en- 
\  '  able  us  to  understand 
^>  clearly,  that  in  the  wa- 
tery world  is  found  the 
wonderland  of  crea- 
tion. The  fauna  of  the 
sea,  its  tributaries, 
coasts,  and  island  bounds,  teveal  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  loveliest  ol  created 
forms  enshrine  the  lowest  orders  ol 
animal  life. 

For  a  long  time  the  Zoophytic  tribes 
clung  to  rock  and  shell  on  the  shores, 
or  in  their  near  vicinity,  and  were  re- 
garded as  vegetable  productions  be- 
longing to  the  drifting  Algae,  or  sea- 
weeds. As  the  lamp  of  science  pene- 
trates farther  into  the  watery  realms, 
new  revealment^  are  continually  made, 
and  n^w  lessons  learned  concerning  the 
strange  creatures  hidden  there.  Often 
the  rude  oyster  dredj^e  will  bring  some 
of  these  marvels  of  Nature's  handiwork 
to  view,  and  again  the  ships  which  have 
rounded  the  f^r  capes  ol  the  Eastern 
Continent  will  bear  home  strange  crea- 
tures on  their  barnacle-laden  keels. 
Parasitic  creatures  nestle  in  every  con- 
ceivable ocean*  retreat,  sometimes  even 


finding  a  home  on  the  flukes  of  ihe 
roving  whale. 

The  polyzoa  peering  out  from  their 
twisted  calcarerous  tubes,  challenge  the 
scientist  to  tell  their  story.  These 
fairy- like  creatures  adorn  some  of  the 
most  wonderful  illustrated  pages  of  na- 
ture, the  text  ol  which  is  untranslated, 
and  perhaps  will  ever  remain  so.  (Illus- 
tration No.  I.) 

Evolution  declares  that  in  these 
flower- like  creatures  we  grasp  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  two  great 
kingdoms  of  animate  and  inanimate 
life,  but  rejecting  the  weird  philosophy 
which  ignores  the  Divine  Author  of  all 
being,  we  look  upon  the  beautiful 
zoophyte  as  a  distinctive  creation,  and 
leaving  the  mysteries  involved  in  the 
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No.  I. — Simple  Zoophyte. 
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**when/'  and  **why,"  will  search  along 
the  coast  line  for  some  of  its  living  won- 
ders. The  rocks  and  stones,  and  often 
sea-weeds  iound  on  shores  subject  to 
tidal  action,  teem  with  strange  life. 
Born  on  shell  and  pebble  they  often  de- 
tach themselves  from  their  rough 
foster- parent  and  drift  along  upon  the 
moving  tide.     Livings  in  such  strange 


No.  2. — Fircus  Natans  -Parasitic  Liicernaria. 

unsystematic  ways,  attach  in  gr  them- 
selves not  only  to  rock  and  shell  but 
also  to  the  weeds  and  the  unwary  crus- 
taceans, it  is  no  marvel  that  these  crea- 
tures v-ere  long  regarded  as  vegetable 
parasites.  Grotesque  forms  and  vivid 
colorine:  are  often  distinguishing  traits 
of  these  inhabitants  of  the  watery  world. 
(Illustration  No,  2. ) 

Long  study  and  close  observation  at 


length  revealed  the  fact  that  a  higher 
life  than  that  of  the  vegetable  was  nur- 
tured there.  Yet  they  possess  no  nerve 
centers,  and  are  reproduced  by  divis- 
ion,— a  small  piece  of  the  creature  soon 
developing  into  a  perfect  organism. 
The  flower-like  organs,  or  tentacles, 
gather  up  the  oxygen  of  the  water  to 
nurture  the  simple  life  of  the  creature  of 
which  they  form  a  part.  Compara- 
tively few  human  footsteps  have  pene- 
trated even  to  the  border  land  of  the 
Zoophytic  world. 

The  pearl  fisher  who  makes  his  way 
through  **the  carol  grove,  where  the 
purple  mullet  and  gold  fish  rove,"  has 
indeed  told  wonderful  tales  of  sub-ma- 
rine life,  which  have  often  been  re- 
ceived as  the  result  of  a  magnified  im- 
agination. But  the  life  and  home  of 
this  coral  worker  is  stranger  than  any 
fiction  woven  of  imaginary  journeys 
under  the  sea. 

Too  Ur  down  in  the  ocean  depths  to 
be  disturbed  by  surface  influences,  or 
even  the  deep  footprints  of  the  icetyergs 
in  their  shoreless  wanderings,  these  mi- 
nute ocean  toilers  help  to  bear  up  the 
deep-laid  cables  which  hold  the  nations 
in  close  companionship  and  pres^-nt 
sympathy.  The  continents  clasp  hands 
over  the  graves  of  the  carol  workers, 
and  the  voice  of  many  people  sounds 
through  the  mausolea  where  they  were 
enshrined  in  the  long  ago,  and  still 
these  busy  creatures  continue  to  seal 
themselves  in  their  ocean  tomb,  and 
many  a  verdant  tropic  isle,  on  a  coral- 
line foundation,  forms  a  superstructure 
more  beautiful  and  enduring  than  obe- 
lisk or  pyramid. 

Scientists  declare  that  a  vast  conti- 
nent once  existed  where  now  the  Pa- 
cific O^ean  bears  only  innumerable  small 
islands  on  its  wide  expanse,  and  that 
these  islands — some  of  them  contain- 
ing lofty  mountains  and  volcanoes,  are 
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the  summits  of  mountain  rang^es  of  this 
submerged  land  of  prehistoric  time. 
About  these  islands  are  fertile  fields  for 
the  coral  polyp,  as  their  slanting  bases 
are  foot  hills  which  this  creature  knows 
well  how  to  climb 

The  creature,  itself  a  minute  zoo- 
phyte, can  only  work  a  limited  distance 
below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  forms 
its  cell  from  a  calcaerous  secretion  of  its 
tiny  body,  which  soon  hardens  and 
holds  the  builder  in  a  tomb  its  owfi 
body  supplied  materials  for.  Com- 
pound in  organization,  little  buds  ap- 
pearing on  the  parent  and  developing, 
and  remaining  permanently  there,  in 
process  of  time  the  beautiful  branches 
of  coral  are  formed.  When  the  coral 
reef  nears  the  surface,  the  annelid's 
work  is  done,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
outer  boundary  of  the  lagoon  around  the 
ocean  isle  is  laid,  and  often  by  these 
agencies  the  devastation  of  the  dreaded 
tidal  waves  is  averted. 

The  well-known  sponge,  a  piece  of 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  possessions 
of  every  school  boy,  and  which  is  also 
the  scavenger  of  surgery,  besides  per- 
forming innumerable  other  menial 
offices  for  mankind,  is  the  home  of  a 
Zoophy tic  tribe.  After  the  di  vers  have 
secured  their  harvest,  the  masses  of 
sponge  are  subjected  to  a  peculiar 
cleansing  process,  to  entirely  eliminate 
the  tiny  occupants  before  the  sponge  is 
marketable.  The  Mediterranean  Sea 
b  a  favorite  habitat  of  sponges  and 
corals  of  many  hues. 

Sometimes  a  fisherman  will  bring  up 
on  his  hook,  or  gather  into  his  seine, 
a  weed-laden  clump  of  apparently  no 
distinctive  form  or  character,  yet  closer 
observation  discloses  an  assemblage  of 
twisted  and  contorted  tubes.  If  care- 
fully placed  in  sea  water  beautiful 
flower-like  laminae  soon  expand  from 
the  openings  of  the  tiny  tubes, — the 


breathing  apparatus  of  the  little  in- 
habitant. The  creature  is  also  fur- 
nished with  a  muscle  the  end  of  which 
can  expand  at  will  into  a  close-fitting 
cover  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  into 
which  the  inhabitant  retreats  at  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  and  with  this  ex- 
panded muscle  securely  shuts  itself  in. 
This  zoophytic  family  is  found  in  the 
waters  of  both  continents,  and  also  far 
into  the  temperate  zone.  (Illustration 
No.  3.) 

The  Portuguese  man-of  war,  or  nau- 
tilus, but  not  the  **chambered  nautilus 
in  its  fluted  halls,*'  is  a  brisk  zoophyte 
which  spreads  a  purple  sail,  and  roves 
overall  the  warmer  Atlantic,  even  occa- 


No.  3.— Cluster  of  Surpulse. 

sionally  venturing  into  New  England 
Waters,  since  the  nearer  trend  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  toward  the  coast  has  given 
to  this  section  of  the  country  milder 
winters,  and  hence  modified  the  tem- 
perature of  the  waters.  A  delicate 
inflated  membrane  serves  as  a  sail,  and 
the  thread-like  tentacles  beneath  guide 
and  help  propel  the  living  craft.  They 
also  capture  prey,  and  gath'^r  up  and 
carry  water  to  sustain  the  creature, 
which  by  some  unknown  means  is  en- 
abled to  consume  the  oxygen  and  dis- 
charge the  residuum. 

From  the  microscopic  diatom,  piling 
embankments  about  the  South  Pole,  to 
the    huge    Octopus,  whose  long  and 
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powerful  arms  carry  down  to  its  ocean 
retreat  the  island  proa  and  its  appalled 
occupants,  the  /oophytic  tribes  make 
up  a  world  of  their  own,  replete  with 
mystery.  All  the  ordinary  laws  ol 
being  seem  held  in  abeyance  as  regards 
these  creatures,    yet  they   live  their 


No.  4. — Actinia— Sea  Anemone. 

lives  and  build  monuments  as  endur- 
ing as  the  ocean-  isle  on  their  summits. 
The  Actinia,  or  sea-anemone,  is  a 
fragile  and  unprotected  inhabitant  of 
this  fairy  world  of  wonders.  The 
chosen  hibatat  of  the  creature  in  in  rock- 


crevices,  where  fresh  water  courses  flow 
into  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea.  Hav- 
ing no  protection  of  shell,  membrane, 
or  even  a  borrowed  covering,  it  seeks  a 
sheltered  nook  on  rock  or  pebble,  and 
basks  irf  the  warm,  sun- lit  water. 
From  its  rude  shelter  it  throws  out 
delicate  flower  like  laminae,  and  gathers 
for  its  nutriment  the  oxygen  of  the 
water.  Though  diflfering  somewhat 
in  form  and  coloring,  the  habits  of  this 
family  are  essentially  the  same.  (Ill- 
ustration No.  4.) 

In  the  equatorial  seas,  and  on  the 
coast  lines  of  the  warmer  temperate 
zone,  these  creatures  are  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  beauty.  De- 
void of  the  senses  which  produce  pain 
or  pleasure  in  the  higher  orders,  they 
live  their  apparently  useless  lives. 
But  we  know  that  Creative  Power  is 
never  exerted  or  expended  in  vain, 
and  there  is  a  niche  in  the  completed 
universe  for  the  Zoophyte  to  fill.  It  is 
enough  that  in  unison  with  the  suns 
and  worlds  of  other  realms  the  micro- 
scopic monads  can  exclaim, 

"The  Hand  that  made  us  is  Divine." 

Annie  E.  Cole. 


AFTER. 


After  the  shower,  the  tranquil  sun; 

After  the  snow,  the  emerald  leaves; 
Silver  stars  when  the  day  is  done; 

After  the  harvest,  golden  sheaves. 

After  the  clouds,  the  violet  sky; 

After  the  tempest,  the  lull  of  waves; 
Quiet  woods  when  the  winds  ko  by; 

After  the  battle,  peaceful  graves. 


After  the  knell,  the  wedding  bells; 

After  the  bird,  the  radiant  rose; 
Joyful  greeting  from  sad  farewells; 

After  our  weeping,  sweet  repose. 

After  the  burden,  the  blissful  meed; 

After  the  flight,  the  downy  nest. 
After  the  furrow,  the  waking  seed; 

After  the  shadowy  river— rest! 
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Success  is  a  word  frequently  upon 
the  lips,  but  not  always  used  with  dis- 
crimination. It  is  often  confused  with 
the  mere  gratification  of  wishes,  or  the 
Dossession  of  something  in  itself  des- 
irable; whereas  it  should  be  confined  to 
the  prosperous  results  of  our  own  efforts. 
A  youth  at  school  or  college  gains  a 
prize  for  the  best  essay  in  his  class. 
But  if  some  cne  else  has  written  it  for 
him,  can  we  consider  him  a  successful 
competitor?  A  young  man  carves 
wealth,  and  suddenly,  by  the  death  of 
a  relative,  he  finds  himself  rich;  but  is 
this  the  success  that  he  would  have 
earned  had  he,  by  his  own  industry  and 
energy,  gained  the  much  coveted  poss- 
ession? Another  through  the  interest 
nf  his  friends,  or  through  bribery,  gains 
a  place  and  position  of  honor  for  which 
hf  has  never  fitted  himself;  he  has  ob- 
tained a  seeming  success,  but  is  it  the 
true  one  which  talent  and  power 
and  patient  endeavor  would  have 
ej^med?  This  difference  is  not  one  of 
mere  words.  Success  is  something 
which  every  one  wants  and  hopes  for, 
naturally  and  righdy,  for  it  is  to  a  great 
degree  the  measure  of  his  life — happi- 
ness, and  his  value  to  the  whole  world. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  it  be  distinctly  understood 
in  what  it  consists,  and  how  it  must  be 
secured.  If  there  is  a  vague  notion 
that  it  means  any  and  every  pleasant 
thing  that  we  may  desire,  procured  by 
whatever  means  are  at  hand,  and  with 
as  litde  personal  effort  as  may  be, 
energy  and  endeavor  will  be  at  a  dis- 
count. They  will  only  come  in  as  a 
last  resort,  when  all  easier  methods 
have  failed;  and  thus  the  noblest  ele- 
ments of  manhood  and  womanhood 
will  remain  comparatively  undevel- 
oped.    But   if,    on   the    other   hand, 


success  is  understood  to  mean  achieve- 
ment through  personal  exertion  of  mind 
or  body,  then  all  the  valuable  attributes 
of  activity,  vigilance,  skill,  persever- 
ance, and  power  will  expand  and 
strengthen  by  continual  practice. 
There  are  many  fortunate  men  who  are 
not  successful — men  on  whom  the 
world  has  smiled  from  their  birth  up. 
who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  good 
home,  of  a  good  education,  of  loving 
friends,  of  much  assistance  and  en- 
couragement and  ample  opportunities, 
who  yet  do  not  succeed  because  they 
depend  on  these  things,  and  fail  to  put 
forth  their  own  powers,  and  to  exercise 
their  own  talents  and  abilites.  And 
there  are  others  who  are  successful  in 
spite  of  many  privations  and  misfor- 
tunes. With  few  early  advantages  of 
training  or  education,  with  lit^e  help 
and  many  discouragements,  they  yet 
work  hard  and  struggle  manfully,  and 
through  the  struggle  gain  a  power  and 
stamina  which  command  success  in 
whatever  they  undertake.  It  is  in- 
deed always  a  problem  for  wisdom  and 
intelligence  to  solve,  how  far  external 
advantages  continue  to  be  advantage- 
ous, and  when  kindness  ceases  to  be 
kind.  A  recent  writer  says,  with  truth : 
"There  is  a  kind  of  aid  which  it  is  im- 
mortal for  a  friend  to  give,  and  equally 
immortal  for  another  to  receive;  it  is 
the  aid  which  takes  the  place  of  some 
work  we  ought  to  have  done,  some 
energy  we  ought  to  have  put  forth, 
some  strength  and  power  of  character 
we  ought  to  have  attained.*'  What  is 
thus  true  of  success  is  in  the  main  also 
true  of  defeat;  it  comes  from  within 
rather  than  from  without.  Many  per- 
sons are  in  the  habit  of  referring  all 
their  disappointments  to  some  outward 
circumstance.     There    was    a  lack  of 
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opportunity  or  advantage;  some  one 
else  failed  to  do  his  part;  some  unfore- 
seen difficulty  arose  beyond  their 
power  to  overcome,  or  some  opposing 
force  came  in  which  no  one  could  count- 
eract; the  very  "stars  in  their  courses 
faught  against  Sisera.'*  But  a  keener 
insight  into  their  own  nature  would 
usually  show  them  that  a  deeper  cause 
was  at  work  in  their  failure  than  any  of 
these  things;  that  had  thev  put  forth 
more  energy,  or  exercised  more 
patience,  or  been  more  brave  and  reso- 
lute, or  had  taken  more  precautions, 
these  disadvantages  might  have  been 
overcome  and  these  obstacles  might 
have  been  conquered.  Or,  perchance, 
their  defeat  arose  from  an  ambition  too 
great  to  correspond  with  their  capaci- 


ties, and  humbler  ventures  might  have 
proved  successful.  Whatever  it  may 
have  been  it  was  probably  the  result  of 
an  internal  defect,  or  error  of  judgment, 
or  lack  of  energetic  action,  and  when 
that  is  discovered  the  first  step  has 
been  taken  toward  turning  past  failures 
into  future  success.  It  is  not  oppor- 
tunity or  friends  or  fortuitous  circum- 
stances that  chiefly  determines  our  suc- 
cess; it  is  the  spirit  within  us,  of  which 
Goethe  speaks  when  he  says,  **Lifelies 
before  us  as  a  huge  quarry  lies  before 
the  architect;  he  deserves  not  the  name 
of  an  architect  except  when  out  of  this 
fortuitous  mass  he  can  combine  with 
the  greatest  economy  and  fitness  and 
durability  some  form,  the  pattern  of 
which  originated  in  his  spirit.'* 


PRE-EXISTENCE. 


I  HAVK  lived  before.     Where?    That  I  can  not 
tell, 
Nor  how,  nor  when.     Of  those  forgotten 
years 
Only  vague  echoes  from  the  darkness  swell, 
Bringing  familiar  murmurs  to  my  ears. 

The  ghostly  image  of  ih^t  misty  past 
Pinfolds  me  like  a  shadow;  and  my  sense 

Strives  all  in  vain  to  grasp  and  hold  it  f^st; 
Only  in  me  is  memory's  evidence.  . 

All  human  language  feeble  is  and  cold, 
To  paint  the  fleeting  visions  that  arise, 

Beguiling  me  with  memories  of  old, 
Of  other  lives  passed  under  other  skies. 

And  still  the  echoes  ring,  the  voices  call, 
In  wild  confrsion  like  a  crowd  of  dreams; 

Then  twilight  shadows,  dark  and  darker,  fall 
Till  not  a  ray  through  the  dense  blackness 
gleams. 

But  still  again  a  vague,  melodious  song, 
With  scattered,  broken  measures  fills  the  air; 


And  shadowy    forms,    in  shadowy  distance 
throng, 
Wrapt  in  the  sable  mantle  of  despair. 

My  soul  mounts  upward  into  loftier  sphere.> 
Where,   beyond   boundaries  of  time   and 
space, 

I  lived  and  loved  before  earthly  years 
Chained  me,  an  exile,  in  my  present  plflce. 

I  see,  in  fleeting  rays  of  heavenly  light, 
The  glory  of  a  distant  paradise: 

Then  all  is  overwhelmed  by  starless  night, 
My  anxious  questionings  meet  no  replies. 

Heavy  my  heart  with  memories  of  old; 

My  power  to  live  and  strive  is  overcast 
By  wild  desire  the  mystery  to  unfold, 

Which  binds  my  present  to  that  vanished 
past. 

This  is  my  heritage  of  sorrow  now, 
That  veiled  and  unknown  form  which  once 
I  wore; 

I  can  not  fathom  when,  nor  where,  nor  hew, 
I  only  know  that  I  have  lived  before. 
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Few  names  among  the  living  or  de- 
parted, with  the  possible  exception  of 
Thomas  Hood's,  stand  surrounded 
with  a  finer  halo  of  reputation  lor  wit 
and  humor  than  that  of  Douglas  Jer- 
rold.  He  was  himself  quite  excep- 
tional to  the  ordinary  maker  of  sayings 
and  apothegms  by  his  supreme  faculty 
of  improvisation.  His  best  things  and 
those  oftenest  quoted  were  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment — the  flash  of  sudden 
repartee.  In  the  **Caudle"  papers 
and  in  his  dramas  there  was  premed- 
itation; but.  bright  as  these  are,  his 
high- water  mark  was  quite  as  often 
reached  in  the  genial  glow  of  ordinary 
conversation .  K  emble,  the  dramatist, 
said  that  *  *in  one  of  Jerrold's  plays  there 
was  wit  sufficient  for  three  comedies 
by  any  other  writer.'* 

li  Jerrold  had  had  a  single  faithful 
Boswell  he  might  have  garnered  an 
encyclopedia  of  memorable  jokes  from' 
the  bright  things  which  the  wit  uttered 
in  his  daily  talk.  But  untold  numbers 
of  these  sayings  were  never  set  down 
by  any  one;  and,  it  is  said,  he  did  not 
himself  remember  them  in  many  cases, 
after  they  had  served  their  purpose  and 
occasion.  While  mere  wit  is  sufficient 
in  itself  and  needs  no  excuse, 
the  wit  of  Jerrold  was  often  the  very 
essence  of  wisdom  also.  There  was  a 
broad  philosophy  underlying  the 
laughable  remark.  In  him  wit  and 
wisdom  walked  together  more  often 
than  apart,  while  the  fashion  to-day, 
f>erhaps,  is  in  the  main  just  opposite 
thereto. 

But  I  propose  to  give  here  not  so 
much  a  criticism  of  this  famous  wit,  as 
samples  of  his  performance.  Speaking 
of  dogmatism,  he  said,  it  *'is  puppyism 
come  to  its  full  growth.  * '  Of  falsehood 
he  said:    **Don't  give  your  mind  to 


lying.  A  lie  may  do  very  well  for  a 
time,  but,  like  a  bad  shilling,  it's  found 
out  at  last.  * '  His  mot  about  truth  was, 
that  *  *in  this  world  truth  can  wait;  she's 
used  to  it.  * '  When  weary  with  back- 
biters he  remarked  once:  * 'Every  man 
talks  of  his  neighbor's  heart  as  though 
it  was  his  own  watch — a  thing  to  be 
seen  in  all  its  works  and  abused  for  ir- 
regular going. ' '  *  There  are  people, ' ' 
he  says,  * 'who  make  even  a  million  a 
very  small  matter  merely  by  their  con- 
descending way  of  speaking  of  it;" 
which  reminds  me  of  one  of  Emerson's 
sayings-r-that  *'the  English  believe  in 
a  Providence  who  does  not  treat  with 
levity  a  pound  sterling." 

One  day  he  was  met  by  a  noted  bore, 
who  made  it  a  habit  of  waylaying  him 
whenever  he  could  for  a  street  chat. 
The  thing  got  to  be  rather  irksome  to 
Jerrold,  and  so,  on  one  occasion,  when 
his  posy  friend  came  up.  fairly  planted 
for  an  attack,  and  said :  *  'Well,  Jerrold, 
what  is  going  on  to-day?"  Jerrold,' 
darting  swiftly  along,  said:  "I  am." 
Of  an  old  woman  who  always  was  in 
the  dumps,  and  talking  lugubriously  of 
everything,  he  said:  "Hang  it!  she 
won't  allow  there  is  a  bright  side  to 
the  moon. ' '  His  friend,  Albert  Smith, 
having  an  article  in  Blackwoody  signed 
it  with  his  initials,  "A.  S."  Where- 
upon Jerrold  said:  "What  a  pity 
Smith  will  tell  only  two-thirds  of  the 
truth. ' '  Of  course,  this  was  mere  pleas- 
antry, as  was,  also,  that  upon  a  friend 
of  his,  who  was  a  celebrated  barrister. 
This  friend  entering  a  club- room  where 
Jerrold  and  some  other  friends  were 
enjoying  a  cigar,  said,  in  an  excited 
state:  "I  have  just  met  a  scoundrelly 
barrister!"  "What  a  coincidence!" 
said  Jerrold. 

When  a  friend  once  said  to  him: 
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•'Did  you  know  Jerrold,  that  Jones  has 
left  the  stage  and  turned  wine  mer- 
chant?*' *'Oh,  yes/'  Jerrold  replied: 
*'and  Tm  told  that  his  wine  off  the 
stagfe  is  better  than  his  whine  on  it.  * ' 
Being  waited  on  for  a  charitable  con- 
tribution on  behalf  of  a  somewhat  too 
frequent  petitioner  for  charity,  he 
asked:  '^How  much  does  X  want  this 
time?"  **J"st  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^wo  naughts 
will  put  him  straight,  I  think."  ''Well" 
said  Jerrold,  "put  me  down  for  one  ol 
the  naughts." 

Going  to  his  friend  Mr.  Pep- 
per's party,  which  was  fully  at- 
tended, he  said  to  the  host,  on  enter- 
ing the  room:  **My  dear  Mr.  Pepper, 
how  glad  you  must  be  to  see  all  your 
friends  mustered!"  Many  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  story  where  a  dull 
fellow  in  Jerrold' s  presence  spoke  of  a 
certain  song  in  these  terms:  *'l  never 
hear  it  but  that  I  am  completely 
carried  away."  To  which  Jerrold 
added:  '*Can't  some  one  of  the  com-' 
pany  whistle  it?' '  Another  such  fellow 
told  him  a  long,  dull  joke  once,  in  a 
very  stupid  way,  adding,  at  the  end  of 
the  narration :  *  *I  thought  I  should  have 
died  with  laughter."  "I  wish  to 
Heaven  you  had,"  was  Jerrold' s  re- 
sponse. Not  dissimilar  to  these  was 
the  one  where  he,  with  a  company  of 
literary  friends,  met,  on  their  walk,  a 
young  donkey.  A  sentimental  poet 
among  the  group  admired  it  very  much, 
and  declared  he  would  like  to  send  it 
to  his  mother.  "Do,"  said  Jerrold; 
"and  tie  a  piece  of  paper  about  its 
neck  bearing  this  motto:  "When  this 
you  see,  remember  me  '  " 

When  a  friend  said  to  him,  pointing 
to  a  favorite  family  pet:  "That  cat 
has  a  cold."  "Yes."  he  replied,  "the 
poor  thing  is  subject  to  ra/arrh." 
When  a  rumor  reached  him  that  a  cer- 
tain dull  actor  was  laboring  under  an 


inflammation  of  the  brain,  he  said: 
"Depend  upon  it  there  is  not  the  kasi 
foundoMon  for  the  report."  A  certain 
writer  who  was  greatly  disappoinied 
with  what  he  heard  was  Jerrold's  poor 
opinion  of  his  latest  book,  went  to  him 
and  said:     "Jerrold,  I  hear  you  said 

was  the  worst  book  I  ever  wrote." 

"No,  I  did  not,' '  said  Jerrold.  "I  said 
it  was  the  worst  anybody  ever  wrote." 
"Call  that  a  kind  man  who  is  always 
away  from  his  family,  and  never  sends 
them  a  farthing,"  said  an  actor.  *'Yes; 
unremitting  kindness,"  Jerrold  re- 
plied. Tom  Dibdin,  the  song  writer, 
when  he  first  saw  Jerrold,  said  to  him: 
"Youngster,  have  you  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  me  to  lend  me  a  guinea?" 
Said  Jerrold:  "Oh,  yes;  I've  all  the 
confidence,  but  L  haven't  the  guinea." 
^^  hen  he  was  riding  one  day  with  a 
lively  spendthrift,  the  driver  said  to  him : 
"What  do  you  think  of  my  grays? " 
"To  ^ell  you  the  truth,"  he  replied, 
"I  was  just  thinking  of  your  duns.'' 
In  the  midst  of  a  hot  discussion,  an  ex- 
cited talker  began.  "Gentlemen,  all  I 
want  is  common-  sense — ' '  *  * Exacdy, ' ' 
Jerrold  interrupted,  "that  is  precisely 
what  you  do  want." 

There  is  no  real  limit  to  an  account 
of  his  witticisms,  for,  although  so  many 
have  been  lost,  his  writings  alone  con- 
tain an  abundance.  The  London 
Athenaeum  said  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  what  is  still,  perhaps,  the  ac- 
cepted opinion  of  him:  "He  had  less 
frolic  than  Theodore  Hook,  less  elabo- 
rate humor  than  Sydney  Smith,  less 
quibble  and  quaintness  than  Thomas 
Hood;  but  he  surpassed  all  these  in  in- 
tellectual flash  and  strength.  His  wit 
was  all  steel  points,  and  his  talk  was 
like  squadrons  of  lancers  in  evolution. " 
It  '  *stood  nearer  to  poetic  lancy  than 
broad  humor.  The  exquisite  con- 
fusion   of  his  tipsy  gentleman,    who. 
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after  scraping  the  door  for  an  hour 
with  his  latch-key,  leans  back,  and  ex- 
clainis,    *By  Jove!  some  scoundrel  has 


stolen — stolen — the  keyhole!'  comes  as 
near  farce  as  any  of  his  illustrations." 
Joel  Benton. 


VIVIAN, 


From  Woman*5  IVork, 


And  so  Eunice,  my  dear,  you  want 
to  know  who  that  lady  is,  with  the 
lovely  face  and  sad  eyes?  Well,  I  will 
tell  you  the  story.  Part  of  it  I  heard 
from  old  Mammy  Chloe,  but  I  will  tell 
it  in  my  own  way. 

When  I  was  about  twenty- three,  I 
was  visiting  a  school  friend  who  lived 
on  a  plantation  in  Maryland,  close  to 
the  Pennsylvania  line.  While  there,  I 
attended  one  of  the  prettiest  weddings 
1  ever  saw. 

It  was  that  of  Mark  Wayland  and 
Vivian  Sinclare. 

The  bride,  though  not  over  twenty-, 
seven,  and  a  lovely  woman  (as  you 
can  see  by  her  picture,  which  was 
taken  that  winter)  showed  plainly  that 
behind  her  lay  a  sad  history. 

The  groom  was  a  handsome  noble- 
looking  man,  and  as  they  stood  side 
by  side,  while  the  solemn  words  were 
pronounced  which  made  them  man  and 
wife,  they  looked  as  though  their' s  was 
purely  one  of  the  matches  made  in 
heaven.  Not  far  off  stood  her  father 
and  mother,  each  holding  the  hand  of 
a  tiny  fairy  of  six  years;  who,  as  soon 
as  the  ceremony  was  ended,  which 
joined  these  two  together  till  death 
should  part  them,  rushed  up  to  kiss 
her  mamma  and  her  new  papa,  Mark. 
Near  by,  too,  stood  old  Mammy  Chole, 
with  her  old  black  face  shining  with 
joy,  at  her  young  mistress'  happiness. 
She  bad  been  with  Miss  Vivian  in  her 
exile  and  trouble;  now  she  was  to  go 
with  her  to  the  happy,  new  home 
which  was  awaiting  her. 


Seven  years  ago  that  night,  she  had 
attended  a  Christmas  ball,  at  which 
she  had  met  and  fallen  desperately  in 
love  with  Charlie  Sinclare — a  girl's 
first  adoring  love,  which  tinges  the 
whole  world  with  a  rosy  light. 

He  was  an  adventurer,  whom  one 
of  the  young  men  of  the  home  where 
the  ball  was  given,  had  picked  up  in 
New  York;  supposing  him  to  be  what 
he  represented  himself — a  gentleman 
with  plenty  of  time  and  money  at  his 
command.  Vivian  fell  helplessly  in 
love  witn  him;  while — well  he  loved 
her  some,  but  her  father's  money  more. 

Mark  Wayland  had  loved  her  ever 
since  she  was  a  child,  but  he  saw  at 
once  how  she  worshipped  Sinclare;  so 
resolved  to  keep  his  love  for  her  a 
secret,  and  be  a  true  friend  to  her. 
Sinclare  asked  her  father  for  her  hand, 
but  was  refused  at  once;  knowing, 
though,  that  she  was  an  only  child,  and 
that  her  father  idolized  her,  he  per- 
suaded her  to  elope,  thinking  that  her 
father  would  relent,  when  it  was  too 
late  to  stop  the  marriage. 

But  for  once  he  reckoned  without 
his  host.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for 
them  to  cross  over  into  Pennsylvania, 
marry,  and  send  back  the  word  to  her 
father  and  mother. 

The  father  replied  that  she  had 
chosen  a  perfect  stranger,  in  preference 
to  father  and  mother,  and  they  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her. 
But  the  mother  pleaded  so  strongly  for 
her  only  child,  that,  finally,  after  she 
had  been  married  a  year,  he  sent  her 
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old  Mammy  Chloe,  who  had  taken 
care  of  her  when  a  baby,  and  who  al- 
most worshipped  her.  The  cause  ol 
his  relenting  even  thus  lar,  was  a  letter 
received  from  Vivian,  saying  that  she 
was  mother  of  twins,  a  boy  and  girl, 
which  she  had  named  for  father  and 
mother.  Her  husband  was  in  New 
York  City  on  business,  and  she  was  in 
a  small  town  in  the  northern  part  oi 
Pennsylvania  She  closed  her  letter 
with  love  to  them  and  dear  Mark,  the 
only  friend  she  had  left  at  her  old  home. 

She  was  as  proud  as  her  father,  and 
would  not  sue  for  the  forgiveness  he 
did  not  send  her.  This  letter  and  her 
mother's  tears  caused  her  father  to 
send  old  Mammy  Chloe  to  her.  Mark 
Wayland  said  he  had  business  in  New 
York,  and  would  take  Chloe  as  near  to 
her  mistress  as  possible.  In  reality  his 
business  was  to  see  Vivian  if  she  was 
happy,  and  treated  right  by  Sinclare. 
He  had  feared,  from  the  first,  that  Sin- 
clare was  not  what  he  claimed,  and 
during  the  past  year  had  made  search- 
ing inquiries  into  his  past  life,  and 
found  him  to  be  an  unprincipled  gam- 
bler. So  he  saw  for  Vivian  a  life  ol 
trouble. 

On  the  way,  he  told  Mammy  Chloe 
what  he  had  discovered,  and  that  she 
must  watch  over  Vivian  and  the  babies, 
and  keep  them  from  all  trouble  and 
hardships  that  it  was  possible  for  her 
to  do. 

On  reaching  the  town,  from  which 
Vivian's  letter  had  been  dated,  and 
making  inquiries,  they  found  that  she 
was  staying  at  a  private  boarding  house. 
Mark  left  Chloe  at  the  hotel  while  he 
went  to  see  her  first. 

It  was  a  white,  frail  looking  Vivian 
who  entered  the  parlor  to  greet  the 
gentleman  she  was  told  wanted  to  see 
her.  When  she  saw  who  it  was,  she 
burst  into  tears  of  joy  and  excitement. 


After  she  had  quieted  down,  Mark  told 
her  why  he  had  come;  that  her  mother 
had  sent  her  Chloe,  with  her  love  and 
forgiveness,  but  that  her  father  had 
none  to  send  as  yet — ^it  would  come  in 
time.  When  he  spoke  of  having  to 
leave  on  the  next  train,  Vivian's  lips 
began  to  quiver,  and  the  tears  to  roll 
down  her  cheeks;  it  was  almost  more 
than  Mark  could  stand.  But  he  must 
cheer  her  up,  so  he  controlled  himself, 
and  asked  her  about  the'  babies,  and 
what  word  he  should  carry  to  the  grand- 
mother about  them? 

She  took  him  into  the  next  room, 
where  they  were,  and  showed  them  to 
him.  Though  her  face  looked  white 
and  worn,  Mark  thought  he  had  never 
seen  her  look  one  half  so  lovely  as 
when  showing  him  her  wee  treasures, 
with  the  mother-love  shining  in  her 
eyes.  He  had  but  a  few  minutes  in 
which  to  admire  them,  as  it  was  only 
an  hour  till  his  train  would  go;  so  he 
hurried  to  the  hotel  for  Chloe  and 
brought  her  back  to  her  young  mis- 
tress. Poor  old  Chloe  was  so  over- 
joyed at  seeing  her  again  that  she 
hardly  knew  what  she  was  doing,  and 
went  almost  wild  over  Miss  Vivian's 
babies. 

As  Mark  bade  Vivian  good-bye,  he 
said:  '* Vivian.  I  don't  ask  you  to  say 
one  word  against  your  husband,  but 
are  you  as  happy  as  in  the  old  life?" 

Vivian's  answer  was:  * 'Mark,  father 
said,  as  I  made  my  couch,  so  I  must 
lie  on  it;  and  it  is  true,  so  I  have  no 
complaint  to  make.  I  vowed  to  be 
true  to  Charlie  till  death  did  part  us, 
and  I  mean  to  stick  to  it  Good  bye, 
Mark ;  if  anything  happens  to  the  home 
folks,  please  let  me  know  it" 

Mark  went  home  with  a  sad  heart, 
for  he  saw  she  was  not  happy.  There 
were  more  thorns  than  roses  in  her 
path. 
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They  had  no  further  news  from  her 
for  two  years,  when  they  received  a 
letter  from  her,  saying  the  boy,  Ralph, 
was  dead,  and  they  had  a  hard  time  to 
save  Mary.  Diphtheria  had  been  the 
trouble,  and  they  were  going  to  leave 
Philadelphia,  where  they  were  now 
living.  Mark  read  between  the  lines, 
and  saw  the  bitter  suffering  that  she 
was  passing  through.  The  proud 
fether  would  not  relent;  but  he  and  the 
mother  were  growing  old  rapidly. 

The  mother  begged  Mark  so,  that 
he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  see  if  he 
could  find  any  trace  of  them.  All  that 
he  could  learn  was,  they  had  moved 
from  the  city. 

Another  year  and  a  half  passed. 
Eighteen  months  of  sorrow,  on  those 
two  Maryland  plantations,  in  which 
they  heard  no  news  from  Vivian.  They 
did  not  even  know  if  she  was  alive. 

By  this  time  the  father  was  as  ready 
with  his  forgiveness  as  the  mother. 

Three  weeks  before  Chrismas — when 
the  mother's  heart  was  well  nigh 
breaking  with  the  thoughts  of  Christ- 
mas times  when  the  loved  one  had 
been  with  them,  making  all  things 
seem  brighter  with  her  presence,  they 
saw,  in  a  New  York  paper,  an  account 
of  a  Charlie  Sinclare,  who  had  been 
shot  in  a  drunken  row.  in  one  of  that 
city's  gambling  dens.  He  had  been 
taken  to  a  hospital,  his  wife  sent  for, 
and  there  he  had  died  an  awful  death. 

Mark  started  at  once  for  New  York 
City,  to  see  if  it  really  was  Vivian's 
husband;  and  if  so,  to  bring  her  back 
with  him.  He  found  that  it  was  really 
him,  but  they  did  not  even  know  who 
had  fired  the  shot  that  killed  him. 

At  the  hospital,  Mark  found  Vivian's 
address.  It  was  in  a  poor  part  of  the 
city.  They  had  two  rooms  on  the 
third  floor,  back  in  a  large  tenement 
building.     When   Mark   knocked  at 


the  door,  little  Mary  opened  it,  and  as 
she  saw  a  stranger,  holding  her  little 
finger  up  for  silence,  said:  "Teep  till, 
man,  mamma  sleep,  and  mamsey  don 
for  medsin." 

Mark  tiptoed  in,  and  seeing  Vivian 
lying  on  the  bed  asleep,  sat  down  till 
she  would  awake. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mammy  Chloe  re- 
turned, and,  as  she  saw  Mark,  she 
dropped  her  bundle  with  a  cry  of, 
**Bress  be  Lawd,  Massa  Mark  here." 

This  cry  awakened  Vivian,  who  raised 
up  in  the  bed,  and  seeing  Mark,  threw 
out  her  arms  toward  him  with  a  glad 
cry;  **Oh  Mark,  you  faithful  friend, 
you  come  to  me  in  my  trouble,  when 
father  and  mother  have  deserted  me.  * ' 

**  Vivian  dear,  they  have  sent  me  for 
you,  and  would  have  sent  for  you  long 
ago,  if  we  could  have  found  you. 
Your  father  and  mother  are  both  wild 
about  you." 

Vivian  looked  so  frail,  though,  that 
Mark  was  afraid  he  had  found  her, 
only  to  lose  her  again.  She  had  borne 
her  sorrow  patiently,  but  they  had  worn 
her  almost  out;  and  had  not  Mark 
come  when  he  did,  all  there  was  of 
Vivian,  would  have  been  in  her 
grave.  But  God,  who  watches  over  us 
all,  willed  that  she  should  live  through 
many  happy  years. 

Mark  brought  such  nourishing  food 
and  medicine,  and  took  such  good  care 
of  her  mamma  that  he  completely  won 
little  Mary's  heart;  and  in  a  week's 
time,  Vivian  was  able  to  take  the 
homeward  trip. 

What  a  joyous  meeting  that  was, 
and  what  a  happy  Christmas  they 
spent! 

Vivian  was  so  weak,  she  had  to  keep 
her  room  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
little  Mary  kept  close  to  her.  One 
evening,  when  Mark  was  there,  before 
she  was  able  to  come  down  stairs,  dol 
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Mammy  Chloe  told  them  the  story  of 
her  mistress'  life,  since  she  had  gone 
to  her. 

They  had  not  stayed  in  any  one  place 
long,  but  would  be  first  in  some  coun- 
try place,  and  then  in  the  city;  some- 
times her  husband  would  leave  them 
alone  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time. 
He  never  cared  much  for  the  children, 
but  Miss  Vivian  had  worshipped  them. 
They  were  living  in  Philadelphia,  and 
he  had  been  drinking  hard  for  a  while, 
when  the  children  took  the  diphtheria, 
and  little  Ralph  died;  Vivian  was  al- 
most heart  broken  over  little  Ralph's 
death,  as  the  children  had  been  her 
only  comfort. 

So  soon  as  Mary  was  able  to  travel, 
they  had  moved  to  New  York  city, 
where  they  had  lived  ever  since. 

For  a  while  he  did  right  well,  but 
the  passion  for  gambling  and  whiskey 
was  too  strong  within  him.  And  from 
that  time  on,  Vivian  had  waded  through 
seas  of  trouble  and  suffering.  He  kept 
growing  worse  and  worse,  and  for  a 
year  before  he  was  killed,  Vivian  and 
Chloe  had  to  sew  constantly  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  Through  it 
all  Vivian  was  patient,  but  so  sad! 
Never  scolding  at  him,  but  doing  all 
she  could  for  him  in  as  kind  a  way  as 
possible.  She  and  Chloe  would  sit  up 
night  after  night,  into  the  wee  sma' 
hours,  sewing,  and  watching  for  that 
staggering  step. 

The  agony  thrit  a  wife  endures,  who 
sees  her  husband  going  down  to  des- 
truction in  this  way,'  cannot  be  des- 
cribed. Only  those  who  have  pone 
through  it,  can  realize  what  daily, 
hourly,  torture  it  is,  to  see  the  once 
worshipped  being,  go  down,  step  by 
step,  till  he  is  lover  than  the  brutes. 

Chloe  would  often  beg  her,  for  little 
Mary's  sake,  to  write  to  her  folks;  but 
she  would  say,   "No,   I  have  sinned. 


and  I  am  the  one  to  suffer,  not  the  fa- 
ther and  mother  that  I  deceived.  If 
I  die,  I  have  a  letter  written  and  di- 
rected, for  you  to  send  Massa  Mark, 
for  him  to  come  for  you  and  Mary. 
But  while  I  live,  I  will  suffer  alone" 

It  was  perfectly  heart-breaking  to 
hear  her,  while  rocking  Mary  to  sleep, 
sing  her  old  childhood  songs,  with  that 
sad,  patient  look  on  her  face.  As 
Chloe  would  listen  to  the  sweet,  sad 
tones  of  her  mistress,  the  tears  would 
stream  down  her  old  black  cheeks. 
As  for  Vivian,  she  seemed  to  have  no 
tears  to  shed,  only  the  look  in  her  eyes 
kept  growing  more  sad.  Finally, 
when  things  had  grown  so  bad  that  it 
seemed  they  could  not  be  any  worse, 
he  had  been  killed  in  that  drunken  row. 
After  he  was  buried,  her  mistress  broke 
com  pletely  down,  but.  * '  Bress  de  Lawd , 
Massa  Mark  had  come  in  time  to  save 
her." 

When  she  finished,  tears  were 
streaming  down  the  faces  of  all  three. 
Vivian  herself  never  spoke  of  her  hus- 
band but  twice. 

As  soon  as  she  felt  strong  enough  to 
talk,  she  had  told  her  parents  of  her 
past  life,  and  then  asked  that  he  never 
be  mentioned  again — that,  for  little 
Mary's  sake,  his  sins  should  die  with 
him. 

That  was  the  happiest  Christmas 
ever  spent  on  that  plantation.  Mark 
came  over,  and,  that  night,  they  drew 
around  the  glowing  fire  place,  a  re- 
united family.  It  was  a  lovely  night, 
and  the  golden  stars,  set  in  the  blue 
sky,  seemed  to  rejoice  with  the  whole 
earth.  Little  Mary  had  been  standing 
at  the  window,  looking  up  to  the  sky, 
with  a  far-off  expression  on  her  face. 
All  at  once,  she  ran  to  grandpa  with: — 

"Dranpa,  Dod  is  peased;  He  lootin 
at  us  wis  all  His  eyes.  Sometimes  He 
mad  and  won't  loot  at  us,  den  de  sky 
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all  black;  but  He  happy  to-night  tos  it 
Christ's  birf  day.  Tell  me  bout  Him, 
dranpa. " 

Then  the  story  was  told  her  again,  of 
the  dear  Christ  child,  who  came  to 
earth  for  us,  and  died  that  we  might 
•  live.  And  whose  home  was  heaven, 
where  God  Himself  should  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  sorrowing  eyes. 

**Lite  my  mamma  wipes  my  eyes 
when  I  hurts  mysell?" 

"Yes.  Mary  dear,  and  God  has 
wiped  the  tears  from  mamma's  eyes, 
and  sent  you  and  her  back  to  us,  to  be 
happy  with  us  the  rest  of  our  lives;  so 
we  hope  and  pray. '  *  It  was  Grandma 
who  spoke,  and  both  men  echoed  it 
with  an  •'amen." 

Vivian  had  passed  through  the 
Refiner's  fire,  and  had  come  out  pure 
gold.  She  would  never  again  be  wilful, 
as  of  old;  but  a  gentle,  noble  woman. 
Mark  waited  patiently  till  the  next 
fall ;  then  he  told  her  of  his  love,  and 
that  he  had  loved  her  always;  but 
when  he  found  she  loved  another,  he 
resolved  to  keep  silent  and  be  her 
friend.  How  he  had  suffered,  all  the 
years  she  had  been  away  from  them, 
knowing  she  was  in  trouble!  And 
asked  her  if  she  did  not  think  she 
could  love  him,  and  be  his  wife. 


She  answered,  **Mark,  I  have  always 
known  you  as  a  grand,  good  man,  and 
in  the  last  year  Tve  learned  to  love 
you,  with  a  life- time  love;  not  the 
passionate  blind  love  I  had  for  Charlie. 
You  know  Charlie  was  not  a  good 
man.  and  only  God  and  old  Mammy 
Chloe  know  what  I  suffered  through 
him.  But  he  was  my  husband,  and 
Mary's  father;  so  I  would  rather  not 
say  one  word  against  him.  Let  his 
faults  lie  in  the  grave  with  him  I  will 
be  your  wife,  knowing  that  you  will 
be  to  me  all  that  a  husband  can,  and 
that  we  will  be  happy.'* 

It  was  decided  that  the  wedding 
should  take  place  at  Christmas. 

And  take  place  at  Christmas  it  did, 
my  dear  Eunice,  as  I  told  you  in  the 
beginning,  of  this  narrative.  The  last 
time  I  saw  Vivian  Way  land,  the  sad 
look  was  leaving  her  face,  and  a  very 
happy  one  taking  its  place. 

Mary  divided  her  time  between  the 
two  homes,  and  was  as  much  loved  by 
Mark,  as  if  she  was  his  own  child. 

So.  Eunice  my  dear,  take  warning 
by  Vivian's  life,,  and  don't  let  the 
faithful  lover,  whom  you  know  is  good, 
be  neglected  for  the  handsome,  untried 
stranger. 


WHO  BIDES  HIS   TIME. 


Who  bides  his  time  and  day  by  day 

Faces  defeat  full  patiently, 
And  lifts  a  mirthful  roundelay, 

However  poor  his  fortunes  be — 
He  will  not  fail  in  any  qualm 

Of  poverty.     The  paltry  dime, 
It  will  grow  golden  in  his  palm 

Who  bides  his  time. 

Who  bides  his  time — he  tastes  the  sweet 
Of  honesty  in  the  saltest  tear; 

And,  though  he  fares  with  glowest  feet, 
Joy  runs  to  meet  him  drawing  near. 


The  birds  are  heralds  of  his  cause, 
And,  like  a  never-ending  rhyme, 

The  roadside  blooms  in  his  applause 
Who  bides  his  time. 

Who  bides  his  time,  and  fevers  not 

In  the  hot  race  that  none  achieves, 
Shall  wear  cool,  wreathen  laurel,  wrought 

With  crimson  berries  in  the  leaves; 
And  he  shall  reign  a  goodly  king, 

And  sway  his  hand  on  every  clime. 
With  peace  writ  on  his  signet  ring, 

Who  bides  his  time. 
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Col.  George  Washington  was 
twenty- six  years  of  age  when,  in  1758, 
he  first  saw  Mrs.  Martha  Custis.  Com- 
manding the  force  of  Virginia  troops  at 
Winchester,  he  was  preparing  to  join 
an  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne. 
In  urgent  need  of  arms  and  every  kind 
of  equipment,  he  set  out  to  visit 
WiUiamsburg,  to  lay  the  state  of  af- 
fairs before  the  council.  He  was  su- 
perbly mounted  for  a  long  ride,  and  at- 
tended by  Bishop,  the  servant  who 
came  to  him  from  the  service  ol  the 
late  Gen.  Braddock.  Not  far  from  his 
journey's  end, crossing  Williams  Ferry 
of  the  Pamunkey  River,  he  was  met 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood, 
Mr.  Camberlayne,  who  invited  him  to 
the  hospitalities  of  his  home.  But 
Washington's  urgent  mission  to  Will- 
iamsburg compelled  him,  he  said,  to 
decline.  The  invitation  was  renewed, 
however,  and  the  gallant  young  sol- 
dier, whose  name  and  story  were  now 
familiar  in  every  Virginia  county,  was 
urged  to  tarry  at  least  to  dine,  and  it 
was  mentioned  that  a  young  widow  of 
the  vicinity  would  be  of  the  party.  Of 
the  beauty  and  fascination  of  Mrs.  Cus- 
tis he  must  of  heard,  if  he  had  not 
met  her  in  some  of  his  visits  to  the  old 
Virginia  capital;  and  lured  as  many 
a  youth,  before  and  since,  he  turned 
aside  to  meet  his  fate. 

Martha  Danbridge  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Dandridge,  a  grandson  of  Gov- 
ernor Alexander  Spotswood,  and  was 
born  at  Eltham,  New  Kent  Co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  Sunday,  May  8th,  1732. 
Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Orlando  Jones.  Her  brother  was 
Judge  Bartholomew  Dandridge,  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Her 
sisters  were  Frances,    who    was  first 


Mrs.  Aylett  and  afterwards  Mrs.  Hen- 
ley; and  Mary,  who  was  Mrs.  Burwell 
Bassett.  In  her  young  girlhood  Mar- 
tha developed  into  notable  beauty  and 
attractiveness,  and  was  much  admired 
in  the  social  gayeties  around  the  court 
at  Williamsburg. 

At  Xhe  early  age  of  seventeen  she  was 
married  to  Colonel  Daniel  Park  Custis, 
a  gentleman  of  high  social  standing  and 
a  prosperous  planter,  whose  residence 
was  **the  White  House*'  on  the  Pam- 
unkey River.  Several  children  were 
bom  to  her,  and  her  first  sorrow  came 
in  the  death  of  the  eldest,  and  this  was 
soon  followed  by  the  death  of  the  father. 
Col.  Custis  had  been  a  most  afTection- 
ate  and  devoted  husband  and  father; 
and  with  a  very  sensitive  nature,  he 
seems  never  to  have  rallied  from  the 
loss  of  his  child,  and  sank  prematurely 
into  the  grave.  Two  children,  John 
Parke,  six  years,  and  Eleanor,  four 
years,  were  left  to  the  smitten  widow, 
and  to  her  young  hands  was  left  the 
care  of  a  large  property.  She  had  now 
to  manage  the  landed  and  pecuniary 
concerns  of  a  very  large  estate,  which 
she  did  with  notable  ability  and  suc- 
cess. In  such  needful  occupation,  and 
in  her  devotion  to  her  children,  came 
the  diversion  needed  to  restore  the 
natural  elasticity  of  her  nature.  To 
the  education  and  happiness  of  her  son 
and  daughter  she  gave  largely  of  her 
time  and  efiort. 

Colonel  Washington  was  in  the  prime 
of  splendid  manhood,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia hero  of  many  campaigns,  and  ad- 
ventures in  the  western  wilds.  Mrs. 
Custis  was  younger  than  Washington 
by  only  a  few  months.  She  was  small 
in  stature,  but  extremely  well  formed, 
with   a   pleasant  countenance,    dark 
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hazel  eyes  and  hair,  and  with  frank, 
engaging  manners.  In  her  young 
widowhood  she  was  graceful  and  fasci- 
nating, with  all  the  charm  of  high 
social  culture,  and  the  elegance  of  a 
refined  taste.  Other  suitors  there 
were,  but  the  meeting  with  Washing- 
ton at  the  dinner  at  Mr.  Chamber- 
layne's  sealed  the  fate  of  both . 

'Young  Lochinvar  has  come  out  of  the  west 
Through  aU  the  wide  border,  his  steed  was  the 
best.*' 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
stories  of  Washington's  interest  in  one 
or  other  of  the  daughters  of  Virginia, 
all  previous  impressions  were  effaced 
when  he  met  the  widow  of  * 'the  White 
House." 

Public  business  for  once  took  a  sec- 
ondary place.  When  the  horses  were 
brought  after  dinner,  they  stood  for 
hours  unnoticed,  and,  when  night  fell, 
were  remanded  to  the  stables.  Late 
in  another  morning  he  proceeded  on 
his  journey ;  and  when  a  few  days  had 
passed,  he  returned  to  visit  Mrs.  Custis 
in  her  own  residence.  It  was  supposed 
that  they  did  not  have  to  ride  far  off 
to  Winchester,  and  his  rough  and 
perilous  military  expedition,  until  he 
had  urged  and  secured  an  acceptance 
of  his  suit. 

The  marriage  was  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th  of  January,  1759 — not  at  St. 
Peter's  Church,  as  sometimes  said,  but 
at  ''the  White  House,''  the  bride's 
home.  The  ceremeny  was  performed 
by  Parson  Morson,  then  rector  of  St. 
Peter's.  A  letter  of  a  venerable  lady 
of  the  Chamberlayne  family,  contain- 
ing some  traditions  of  the  wedding, 
preserved  in  that  family,  says:  **Mrs. 
Custis  wore  a  very  fine  white  calico 
(cotton  material),  very  highly  glazed, 
which  was  the  wedding  dress  of  that 
day.  and  the  ceremony  was  performed 


at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Mrs. 
Washington  put  on  a  magnificent  bro- 
cade for  dinner,  large  bunches  of  flowers 
over  it." 

For  a  few  months  the  wedded  pair 
remained  at  "the  White  House;"  Col. 
Washington  taking  his  seat  in  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burge&ses,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  for  the  town  of  Win- 
chester. The  property  of  Mrs.  Custis, 
consisting  both  of  real  estate  and  a  large 
amount  of  funds,  was  entrusted  to 
Washington's  care:  he  becoming  guar- 
dian of  the  Custis  children,  and  the 
trustee  of  their  property — a  sacred  and 
delicate  trust  which  he  discharged  judi- 
ciously and  faithfully  to  the  end.  Soon 
they  removed  to  Mount  Vernon,  Wash- 
ington's home  on  the  Potomac,  which 
he  inherited  from  his  brother  Lawrence, 
and  which  Lawrence  had  received  from 
their  lather,    Augustine  Washington. 

From  Mount  Vernon,  Washington 
wrote:  **I  am  now,  I  believe,  fixed  in 
this  seat,  with  an  agreeable  partner  for 
life,  and  I  hope  to  find  more  happi- 
ness in  retirement  than  I  ever  experi- 
enced in  the  wide  and  bustling  world." 
Rather  a  sober  reflection  for  a  young 
man  of  twenty-eight  years,  we  would 
think;  but  he  was  a  man  and  a  public 
surveyor  in  Virginia  at  sixteen.  And 
however  wide  Washington's  world  was 
in  those  early  days,  one  can  hardly 
think  of  it  as  very  bustling. 

Mount  Vernon  must  have  for  us  and 
for  our  children  an  interest  that  can 
never  fade.  It  was  the  home  of  Mar- 
tha Washington  for  forty- two  years: 
and  there  with  her  husband  she  lies  en- 
tombed in  a  sepulchre  which  is  the  care 
of  America's  daughters,  and  the  shrine 
of  her  sons. 

Mount  Vernon  is  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Potomac  River,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  the  capital.  The  river  is 
two  miles  wide,  and  the  mansion  stands 
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on  a  rounded  bluff,  about  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  water.  The  central  and 
main  part  of  the  building  was  erected 
by  Lawrence  Washington  in  1743,  and 
the  place  was  then  named  for  Admiral 
Vernon,  an  officer  of  the  British  Navy, 
under  whom  Lawrence  had  served. 

Coming  to  Mt.  Vernon  in  1759,  Mrs. 
Washington  occupied  the  older  and 
smaller  house  twenty- six  years.  After 
the  Revolution,  in  1784  5.  the  house 
was  enlarged  by  General  Washington 
by  extensions  north  and  south,  with 
arcades  curving  backward  and  con- 
necting the  mansion  with  the  out- build- 
ings and  offices.  It  was  also  improved 
by  the  handsome  colonnade  in  front. 
The  mansion  as  thus  enlarged  was 
ninety-six  feet  in  length  by  thirty  feet 
in  depth.  To  the  west  and  rear  of  the 
house  spreads  the  farm  which  Wash- 
ington extended  by  purchase,  until  at 
the  close  of  his  life  it  embraced  eight 
thousand  acres.  From  the  first,  it  was 
a  charming  home  which  Washington 
greatly  admired  and  loved.  The  gar- 
dens and  fields  were  rich  and  product- 
ive. The  forests  abounded  in  game. 
The  swamps  and  inlets  afforded  the 
best  of  wild  fowl;  and  the  river  yielded 
fish  and  oysters  in  abundance. 
Through  the  whole  of  his  career,  the 
very  ideal  of  existence  to  him  was  snch 
a  quiet,  rural  lile  as  this  home,  with 
its  management  and  improvement, 
afforded.  Irving  says:  "Mount  Ver- 
non was  his  harbor  of  repose,  where 
he  repeatedly  folded  his  sail,  and  fancied 
himself  anchored  for  life.**  In  the 
earlier  period  of  the  life  at  Mount  Ver- 
non there  were  for  Mrs.  Washington 
only  simplicity,  order,  and  devotion  to 
the  daily  routine  of  duties  that  came  to 
the  mistress  of  the  home  of  a  Virginia 
farmer. 

We  may  be  sure  it  was  then  as  in 
later  days,  when  the  life  at  Mt.  Ver- 


non was  far  more  public,  and  included 
the  coming  and  going  of  many  guests, 
and  immediate  contact  with  greataffairs 
of  war  and  state.     The  household  rose 
from  bed  when  the  sun  set  his  first  long 
glances  across  the  broad  river.     And 
the  young  matron  was  early  abroad, 
with  keys  at  her  side,  visiting  all  the 
departments  of  her  household  work. 
There  was  the  store-room  and  the  giv- 
ing out,  there  was  the  kitchen  and  the 
old  Virginia  cooking  on  the  hearth,  and 
the  dairy  with  the  morning  churning, 
and  the  weaving- room  with  its  whirr- 
ing wheels  and  thumping  loom,  and 
the   smoke-house,    and    the  pouluy- 
yard,     and     the     vegetable- gardens. 
There  was  the  daily  visit  to  the  cabin 
where   some   old  servants  waited  for 
her  kindly  words  and  the  bread  or  the 
tea    she    brought    from     **the   great 
house,'*  or  to  the  cabin  where  some 
sick  child  lay  and  the  mother  needed 
the  medicine  from  the  mistress's  clo-et. 
In  the  house  was  the  care  and  culture 
of  the  Custis  children,  who  were  faith- 
fully   instructed   by   their   competent 
mother.     There  were  the  cutting  out 
and  making  of  innumerable  garments. 
There    were    unceasing  stitching  and 
knitting  and  embroidery.     And  in  the 
later  hours  the  entertainment  of  visit- 
ors, the  family  tea-table,  a  short  even- 
ing   in    the  drawing-room  or  on  the 
lawn,    and   the   long,    busy   day  was 
ended.     It  was  a  busy  hive  of  industry, 
and  the  mistress  herself  was  the  head 
and  the  example  of  all. 

You  may  still  find  at  Mount  Ver- 
non the  cookery  book  which  Mrs. 
Washington  brought  from  New  Kent, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  the  gift  of  her 
mother.  It  bears  an  inscription, 
'*Frances  Dandridge.*'  and  the  date 
"Dec.  15th,  1755.**  The  title-page 
reads:  *The  Ladies'  Companion,  con- 
taining   upwards  of    3,000  different 
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recipes  in  every  kind  of  cookery. 
Sixth  edition,  with  large  additions. 
Vol.!.  London,  1753.''  It  was  sought 
and  handled  and  carried  to  pantry  and 
kitchen,  until  it  was  well  worn  and  the 
hack  fell  away,  like  the  * 'Common 
Sense"  in  a  Virginia  home.that  I  know 
to-day. 

In  simple  dress  of  home-made  stuff, 
of  memorable  neatness,  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington was  stirring,  just,  and  faithful. 
She  was  a  disciplined,  exemplary 
woman,  with  well  regulated  mind,  and 
so  a  well -regulated  household.  Mrs. 
Washington  occasionally  accompained 
her  husband  to  Williamsburg,  and  to 
her  home,  '^the  White  House,'*  and 
ht-r  friends  in  New  Kent.  But  there 
could  be  little  time  for  such  visits  with 
the  extensive  cares  that  bound  her  to 
Mount  Vernon.  At  home  there  were 
the  river  families,  and  the  circle  that 
gathered  at  the  old  Pohick  church; 
and  a  few  miles  to  the  north  was  the 
society  of  Alexandria,  and  farther  off 
to  the  south  was  old  Fredericksburg, 
and  Mary,  the  mother  of  Washington, 
in  her  well-kept  home.  And  Mount 
Vernon  was  the  attractive  centre  where 
were  found  an  unaffected  hospitality 
and  many  social  charms. 

The  health  and  happiness  of  her 
children  were  special  matters  of  con- 
cern to  Mrs.  Washington.  As  Miss 
Custis  advanced  to  womanhood,  she 
was  the  peculiar  object  of  her  mother's 
tender  regard,  and  her  companion  and 
joy.  There  was  reason  for  solicitude, 
for  in  1770,  at  the  age  when  her  mother 
Was  first  a  bride,  death  claimed  Elea- 
nor Custis.  The  sorrow  of  the  be- 
reaved mother  was  great,  and  left  its 
marks  upon  her  for  many  years  to 
come.  After  this  sad  event  in  the  fam- 
ily history  the  usual  routine  of  life 
was  unbroken,  only  things  could  not 
be  as  they  had  been.     There  was  a 


dainty  room  upstairs,  looking  upon  the 
river-front,  which  was  vacant,  and  the 
key  turned  in  the  lock. 

Seventeen  years  after  the  marriage 
,at  "the  White  House,*'  the  dark 
clouds  of  war  gathered  over  the  col- 
onies with  threatenings  of  the  coming 
storm.  When  Washington  left  Mount 
Vernon  to  attend  the  First  Congress  in 
Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Washington  re- 
mained at  home,  the  indispensable 
head  of  a  large  household.  After  nine 
months  of  separation  she  was  informed 
of  her  husband's  appointment  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  American 
Army,  and  determined  to  join  the 
General  at  his  headquarters  in  Boston. 
At  Philadelphia  she  was  met  by  a 
public  demonstration,  and,  resting  a 
few  days  among  all  manner  of  respect- 
ful attentions,  she  left  the  city  Nov. 
27th,  1775,  and  reached  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Dec.  nth,  making  the  journey 
from  Philadelphia  in  about  fifteen  days. 
She  soon  won  the  respect  and  affection 
of  all  about  the  General,  and  her  uni- 
versal popularity  and  gentle  gracious- 
ness  occasioned  the  name  of  "Lady 
Washington,"  which  she  always  after- 
ward had  in  the  American  Army. 
When  the  British  fleet  departed  from 
Boston  harbor,  and  the  headquarters 
at  Cambridge  were  broken  up,  she 
prepared  to  return  to  her  long- for- 
saken home.  It  was  a  happy  change 
from  the  public  life  with  its  military 
surroundings  to  the  security  and  se- 
clusion of  Mount  Vernon. 

Here  her  knowledge  of  practical 
life,  her  sense  of  responsibities  to  fam- 
ily and  dependents,  and  her  sincere 
sympathy  with  the  patriot  cause  gave 
direction  to  all  the  energies  of  her  be- 
ing. She  now  established  a  domestic 
system  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  period  Her  own  dress,  always  re- 
markable for  simplicity,  was  soon  com- 
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posed  of  home-spun  materials,  as  was 
the  clothing  of  the  family,  and  of  all 
the  numerous  servants.  Sixteen  spin- 
ning-wheels were  whirring  away  in 
these  Mount  Vernon  rooms,  and  more 
than  one  loom  from  early  morning  to 
the  setting  sun  wove  woollen  and  cot- 
ton and  linen  cloths.  She  once  exhib- 
ited two  of  her  own  dresses,  composed 
of  cotton,  striped  with  silk,  and  woven 
in  hand-looms  on  the  place.  The  silk 
stripes  were  from  the  ravellings  o^ 
brown  silk  stockings  and  old  crimson 
damask  chair- covers.  When  Wash- 
ington arrived  in  New  York  to  be  the 
First  President,  he  was  dressed  in  a 
complete  suit  of  home- spun  cloth. 
In  all  the  harrowing  and  threatening 
times  ol  war,  by  her  di  igent  and  pru- 
dent administration  of  the  affairs  of 
home  she  secured  the  means  of  in- 
dependent living  for  her  large  house- 
hold, and  of  charity  as  well. 

What  a  support  and  comfort  to  the 
chieftain,  absent,  engrossed,  anxious! 
She  was  kept  well  informed  of  the  events 
which  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
of  the  individual  adventures  of  her 
husband,  and  of  his  personal  appre- 
hensions and  hopes.  She  heard  with 
joy  of  the  passage  of  the  Delaware, 
and  with  painful  anxiety  of  attempts 
upon  the  life  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  In  the  bitterly  cold  winter  ol 
1780  Mrs.  Washington  was  again  at 
the  head  quarters  in  Morristown,  and 
was  first  among  the  patriot  women  who 
labored  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
sick  and  famishing  soldiers.  With  her 
own  hands  she  knit  the  stockings  so 
m'jch  needed,  and  set  the  example  to 
all  the  ladies  who  came  to  her  plain 
drawing-room.  And  again  at  Valley 
Forge,  in  1783,  she  was  in  the  hastily 
built  quarters  of  the  General,  and 
went  everywhere  among  the  soldiers, 
ministering    with   her  own  hands   to 


their  wants  as  she  was  able,  and 
cheering  with  words  of  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  Her  example  was 
one  of  influence  to  the  ladies  of  the 
land,  and  her  work  one  ofaid  to  him  who 
bore  so  great  a  burden. 

The  journeys  to  and  from  Mt.  Ver- 
non to  these  winter  encampments  were 
in  her  private  carriage,  with  her  own 
servants,  and  usually  escorted  by  an  aide 
sent  by  the  General.  They  were  long 
and  slow  and  much  exposed  About 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  all  hearts 
were  brightening  with  the  hope  of 
peace,  another  sorrow  came  to  the 
mistress  of  Mt.  Vernon.  Her  son, 
Col.  John  Parke  Custis,  had  served 
with  distinction  as  an  aide-de-camp  of 
Gen.  Washington.  During  the  siege 
of  Yorktown,  in  October,  1781,  he  died 
of  camp  fever  at  Eltham.  New  Kent  Co., 
where  his  mother  was  bom,  and  the  ^ 
residence  now  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Bur- 
well  Bassett.  The  General  came  from 
Yorktown,  hastily  summoned,  and 
writes:  **I  arrived  in  time  to  see  poor 
Mr.  Custis  breathe  his  last."  To  the 
young  widow  Washington  turned,  say- 
ing, **From  this  hour  I  adopt  your  two 
younger  children  as  my  own."  Elea- 
nor Parke  Custis  was  now  two  and  a 
half  years,  and  George  Washington 
Parke  Custis  (the  late  Mr.  Custis  of 
Arlington,  and  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Robert  E.  Lee)  was  about  six  months 
old.  Mt  Vernon  became  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Custis  and  the  four  little  grand- 
children, who  were  thenceforth  the 
object  of  Mrs.  Washington's  special 
care  and  affection. 

On  Christmas  Eve.  1783,  after  a 
nearly  constant  absence  of  nine  years, 
Washington  returned  to  Mt.  Vernon. 
The  welcome,  and  the  rejoicing,  and 
the  thankful,  restful  spirit  of  the  mas- 
ter and  the  mistress  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine.     With    what   happiness  all 
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would  greet  the  peace  of  that  Christ- 
mas morning! 

Washington  wrote:  *'The  scene  is  at 
length  closed.  I  feel  myself  eased  of 
a  load  of  public  care,  and  hope  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in 
cultivating  the  affection  of  good  men 
and  in  the  practice  of  domestc  virtues. '  * 
And  again  the  husband  and  wife,  now 
about  fiity-one  years  of  age,  matured 
and  settled  in  character,  take  up  the 
interweaving  of  their  closely  related 
domestic  duties. 

But  such  retirement  and  attention  to 
private  interests  are  not  long  in- 
terrupted. His  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  defence  of  the  new  American  States, 
his  weight  of  character  and  reputation 
of  achievement  at  home  and  abroad,  his 
prudent  statesmanship,  his  knowledge 
of  leading  men,  are  needed  by  the 
country  he  has  delivered  and  led  to  in- 
dependence And  once  again  he  is 
called  to  serve  his  country,  at  the  head 
of  the  new  federation  of  American 
Commonwealths.  On  the 1 6th  ol  April, 
1:89,  Washington  left  Mount  Vernon 
to  become  the  First  President  of  the 
United  States.  And  on  the  17  th  of 
May  Mrs.  Washington  with  her  grand- 
children set  out  in  her  travelling- car- 
riage, with  a  small  escort  of  a  horse, 
to  join  her  husband  in  New  York. 
Everywhere  she  was  greeted  with 
testimonals  of  respect  and  aff*ection. 
From  Elizabeth,  in  New  Jersey,  she 
was  carried  by  water  to  New  York,  in 
the  same  splendid  barge  in  which  the 
General  had  been  conveyed  for  his 
inauguration. 

On  the  evening  of  May  29th  Mrs. 
Washington  held  a  general  reception, 
at  which  there  gathered  all  the  dis- 
tingubhed  in  official  and  fashionable 
society.  All  history  and  tradition 
testify  of  her  simplicity  and  grace,  her 
dignity  and  unaffected  manner.     Like 


her  husband,  her  preference  was  for 
private  life  and  **the  still  enjoyment  of 
the  fireside  at  Mount  Vernon."  Dur- 
ing the  two  presidential  terms  Mrs. 
Washington  was,  first  in  New  York 
and  then  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  side  of 
the  General,  the  centre  of  the  social 
life  and  the  object  of  universal  esteem. 

Journeys  there  were,  again  and 
again,  to  and  from  Mount  Vernon,  and 
the  glad  return  to  the  home  they  both 
loved  so  well,  There  was  the  taking 
up  again  the  round  of  homely  duties, 
and  the  frequent  gathering  of  relatives 
and  friends  under  the  hospitable  roof. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  official 
term,  in  1797,  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Washington  took  leave  of  public  life 
and  the  large  circle  of  friends  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  with  great  satisfaction  re- 
turned, for  the  last  time,  to  Mount 
Vernon.  While  he  found  abundance 
of  occupation  in  reparingand  restoring, 
and  in  re-establishing  his  energetic  and 
skilful  administration  of  his  large  estate, 
not  the  less  was  she  fully  and  pleasantly 
occupied  in  the  familiar  affairsof  the  ex- 
tensive domestic  management.  And 
soon  there  came  the  current  of  guests, 
which  flowed  on  almost  without  inter- 
ruption. American  statesmen  came 
for  counsel;  old  army  comrades  and 
trusted  generals  and  other  officers 
came  to  rest  at  his  fireside;  and  the 
representatives  of  foreign  lands  came 
to  visit  the  great  Father  of  the  new 
country,  and  go  away  charmed  with 
the  hospitality  which  could  be  so  plain 
and  unaffected,  and  yet  so  graciously 
and  elegantly  extended.  If  honor  and 
gratitude  and  affection  were  poured  in 
upon  them  from  home  and  from 
abroad,  not  more  grateful  were  these 
than  the  profound  satisfaction  with 
which  they  settled  down  to  the  home- 
life  of  Mt.  Vernon.  There  was  in- 
dustry everywhere,  and  early  rising, 
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and  early  retiring  too,  and  energy  in 
every  department,  though  neither  the 
General  nor  Mrs.  Washington  was 
young. 

On  the  22d  of  Febniary,  1799,  the 
General's  birthday,  there  was  a  wed- 
ding at  Mt.  Vernon.  Major  Lawrence 
Lewis,  the  General's  nephew,  the  son 
of  his  sister  Bettie,  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Mrs.  Washington's  grand- 
daughter, Eleanor  Custis;  and  the 
General  arranged  to  settle  them  on  a 
portion  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  lands. 

A  letter  written  by  a  Richmond  lady 
from  Mt.  Vernon,  dated  Nov.  22d, 
1799,  has  lately  been  published  for  the 
first  time.  The  writer  was  a  friend, 
and  for  a  few  days  a  guest,  of  the  Mt. 
Vernon  household.  She  speaks  of 
Mrs.  Washington  as  *  Venerable,  kind, 
and  plain,"  and  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  family  life  at  that  time  is 
quite  graphic  and  pleasing. 

HOW  THE  DAY  WAS  SPENT. 

*  *My  mornings  are  spent  charmingly, 
alternately  in  the  di Cerent  chambers; 
first,  an  hour  after  breakfast  with  the 
Lady  dressing  the  pretty  little  stranger, 
who  is  the  delight  of  the  grandmamma; 
then  we  repair  to  the  old  lady's  room, 
which  is  precisely  on  the  style  of  our 
good  old  aunt's — that  is  to  say,  nicely 
fixed  for  all  sorts  of  work.  On  one 
side  sits  the  chambermaid  with  her 
knitting,  on  the  other  side  a  little  col- 
ored pet  learning  to  sew,  an  old,  decent 
woman  with  her  table  and  shears  cut- 
ting out  the  negroes'  winter  clothes, 
while  the  good  old  lady  directs  them 
all,  incessandy  knitting  herself,  and 
pointing  out  to  me  several  pair  of  nice 
colored  stockings  and  gloves  she  had 
just  finished  and,  presenting  me  with  a 
pair  half  done,  begs  me  to  finish  and 
wear  for  her  sake.  Her  knitting,  too, 
is  a  great  source  of  amusement,  and  is 


so  neatly  done  that  all  the  younger 
part  of  the  family  are  proud  of  trimm- 
ing their  dresses  with  it,  and  have  fur- 
nished me  with  a  whole  suit,  so  that  I 
shall  appear  *a  la  domestique'  at  the 
first  party  we  have  when  I  get  home. 
**It  is  wonderful,  after  a  life  spent  as 
these  good  people  have  necessarily 
spent  theirs,  to  see  them  in  retirement 
assume  domestic  manners  that  prevail 
in  our  country,  when  but  a  year  since 
they  were  forced  to  forego  all  those 
innocent  delights  which  are  so  con- 
genial to  their  years  and  taste,  to  sac 
rifice  them  to  the  parade  of  the  draw- 
ing-room and  the  levee. 

AN  EXCELLENT   COMPARISON. 

**The  recollection  of  these  'lost  days,' 
as  Mrs.  Washington  calls  them,  seems 
to  fill  her  with  regret,  but  the  extensive 
knowledge  she  has  gained  in  this  gen- 
eral intercourse  with  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  has  made  her  a 
most  interesting  companion,  and  hav- 
ing a  vastly  retentive  memory,  she 
presents  an  entire  history  of  half  a 
century. 

*  *The  weather  is  too  wintry  to  enjoy 
out-door  scenes;  but  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  in  a  vie\*  from  the  windows, 
the  litrie  painting  we  have  seen  that 
hangs  up  in  my  friend  Mrs.  Wood's 
drawing-room  furnishes  a  good  speci- 
men .  Everything  within  doors  is  neat 
and  elegant,  but  nothing  remarkable, 
except  the  paintings  of  different  artists 
which  have  been  sent  as  specimens  of 
their  talents.  I  think  there  are  five 
portraits  of  the  General — ^some  done  in 
Europe,  some  in  America — that  do 
honor  to  the  painter.  There  are  other 
specimens  of  fine  arts  from  various  parts 
of  the  world  that  are  admirably  exe- 
cuted and  furnish  pleasant  conversa- 
tion. 

'*  Besides  these  there  is  a  complete 
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greenhouse,  which  at  this  season  is  a 
vast,  a  great  source  of  pleasure. 
Plants  from  every  part  of  the  world 
seem  to  flourish  in  the  neatly-finished 
apartments,  and  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  whole  1  conclude  that  it  is 
managed  by  a  skilful  hand,  but  whose 
1  cannot  tell.  Neither  the  General  nor 
Mrs.  Washington  seems  more  interes- 
ted in  it  than  the  visitors. 

THE    VISITORS. 

"We have  met  with  no  company  here, 
but  are  told  that  scarcely  a  week  passes 
without  bome.  and  often  more  than  is 
convenient  or  agreeable,  where  tran- 
sient persons  who  call  from  curiosity 
are  treated  with  civility,  but  never  in- 
terfere with  the  order  of  the  house  or 
the  General* s  disposition  of  time, 
vbich  is  as  regular  as  when  at  the  head 
of  the  army  or  in  the  President's  chair. 
Even  friends  who  make  a  point  of  visit- 
ing: him  are  left  much  to  themselves, 
indeed  scarcely  seeing  him  from  break- 
iast  to  dinner,  unless  he  engages  them 
in  a  ride,  which  is  very  agreeable  to 
him.  But  from  dinner  to  tea  our  time 
is  most  charmingly  spent;  indeed  one 
evening  the  General  was  so  fascinating, 
and  drew  my  husband  out  into  so  many 
old  stories  relating  to  several  campaigns 
»here  they  had  been  much  together, 
and  had  had  so  many  inquiries  to  make 
respecting  their  mutual  friends,  par- 
ticularly Koscuisko  and  Pulaski,  who 
have  always  corresponded  with  Col- 
onel C. ,  whose  characters  aflord  great 
interest,  that  it  was  long  after  twelve 
when  we  separated.  By  and  bye,  I 
will  show  you  some  of  those  letters  on 
my  return,  for  I  know  you  will  find 
Rreat  pleasure  in  reading  them. 

"At  breakfast  I  feel  quite  at  home — 
everything  is  so  plain." 

On  Saturday  night,  Dec.  14th,  1799, 
late  in  the  evening  of  the  century  he 


had  made  so  illustrious,  Washington 
lay  in  his  chamber  sore  pressed  by  a 
severe  and    unconquerable  attack  of 
croup  or  quinsy.     At  the  last,  folding 
his  arms  upon  his  bosom  and  closing 
his  eyes,  he  said,  **It  is  well,"  and  ex- 
pired, gently  as  though  an  infant  died. 
During  his  brief  illness   Mrs.    Wash- 
ington had  been  his  constant  attend- 
ant, and  when  the  end  came  she  re- 
tired in  her  grief  to  a  room  upon  the 
upper  floor.     This  was  her  chamber 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  its  dor- 
mer window  looking  down  upon  the 
tomb  where  his  body  lay.     There  was 
a  grief  profound  and  changeless,   but 
there  was  no  withdrawal  from  the  de- 
mands and  duties  of  her  station.     She 
was  in  her  sixty- ninth  year  when  she 
was  a  widow  for  the  second  time.     It 
had  been  nearly  forty- one  years  since 
f  he  gay  wedding  at '  'the  White  House  ;* ' 
and   what  a  change  these  years  had 
made !     She  was  not  as  erect  and  buoy- 
ant as  when  she  presided  at  the  Presi- 
dent's reception  at  Philadelphia,  but 
rather  care-worn   and  grave.     There 
was  no  cessation  of  the  active  adminis- 
tration of  household  aflairs,  and  still 
her  hands  were  incessantly  knitting  or 
working  embroidery.      But  time  and 
grief  were  telling  on  her  frame,  and  in 
1801  there  was  another  death  at    Mt. 
Vernon.     A  sudden  attack  of  bilious 
fever  found    Mrs.    Washington  with- 
out the  strength  to  resist  it.     From 
the  first,    there    was    little    hope    of 
a    favorable     issue.      Sustained     and 
cheered    by  the  consolation     of   re- 
ligion, she  was  not  unwilling  to  leave 
the  world  which  had  given  her  so  many 
years  of  care  and  duty,  and  brought 
again   and   again  such  heart- felt  sor- 
rows.    Scarcely   reaching    the  three- 
score years  and  ten,  she  had  lived  a 
long,    full   life.     Womanhood    began 
early  in  her  years,  and  well  she  had 
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filled  the  measure  of  the  duties  assigned 
her.  Wife  and  widow,  mother  and 
grandmother,  the  faithful  mistress  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  the  central  figure  of  the 
President's  drawing  room  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia, — in  each  position 
she  had  borne  herself  with  unequalled 
grace  and  universal  admiration.  In- 
telligence, fidelity,  strength,  a  love  of 
industry,  a  capacity  for  administration, 
a  taste  for  simplicity,  were  well  com- 
bined in  her;  and  to  these  she  added 
an  unfailing  sympathy  for  the  sick  and 
the  aged  in  the  Mount  Vernon  quarters 
and  the  wounded  or  famishing  Conti- 
nental soldiers  in  the  tents  at  Valley 
Forge;  and  all  were  crowned  with  an 
unaffected  and  steadfast  piety,  which 
was  her  stay  in  her  last  days. 

She  made  a  home,  which  was  to  her 
illustrious  husband    a  haven  of  rest, 


and  to  which  he  came  back  from  fields 
of  war  and  from  councils  of  state  with 
unspeakable  satisfaction;  in  which diil- 
dren  and  grandchildren  were  nurtured 
and  trained,  and  bound  to  things  right 
and  gende;  in  which  servants  and  de- 
pendents found  guidance  and  succor 
and  a  just  consideration ;  and  in  whidi 
guests  sojourned  finding  an  exquisite 
charm  and  bearing  away  unfading 
memories . 

Who  shall  say  that  her  life  was  net 
more  full  of  influence,  and  that  its  re- 
sults upon  the  mothers  and  home- 
makers  of  the  land,  and  through  them 
upon  sons  and  fathers,  were  not  far 
more  powerful  and  enduring,  than  the 
life  of  the  great  man  who  owed  so  mudi 
to  Mary,  the  mother,  and  to  Martha, 
the  wife  of  Washington? 

James  Power  Smith. 


/  KNOWED    THEM  EYES   WUZ  ELLEN'S, 


They  driv'  a  kerridge  to  the  door 

Ant  out  of  it  a  lady  got. 
All  dressed  in  silks  and  furbelows, 

An'  walked  right  up  to  whur  I  set. 
Sez  she,  "I  come  from  Obedstown, 
I'm  huntin'  fer  a  Cap'n  Brown." 
I  looked,  and  when  her  face  I  see, 
Thinks  I,  "  No.  marm,  you  kain't  fool  me"— 

I  knowed  them  eyes  wuz  Ellen's. 

My  darter,  married  twenty  year 

An'  gone  to  live  in  Idyho; 
She'd  growed  an'  changed,  but  then,  law  me! 

Queer  ef  a  mother  wouldn't  know — 
Her  hair  was  tetched  a  bit  with  gray 


An*  mebby  she  wan't  quite  so  gay; 
A  leetle  stouter  in  her  size: 
Yit,  as  I  looked  in  them  blue  eyes. 
I  know  them  eyes  wuz  Ellen's. 

An'  so  I  riz  right  up  to  once 

An'  grabbed  her  close  an'  hilt  herllRht, 
An'  she  sez  'Mar!"  an'  I  sez   ''Nell" 

An*  then  we  hugged  with  all  our  might; 
For  time  might  ketch  me  on  some  Ihinjj^s. 
Consid'rin  '  all  the  change  it  brings; 
But  when  I  looked  I  knowed  her  shore— 
I  seen  my  baby's  eyes  once  more— 

I  knowed  them  eyes  wuz  Ellen  s. 

Earnest  McGapfby. 
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THE  PETERKINS  AT  THE  MENAGERIE. 

"We  ought  to  see  more  things/' 
said  Solomon.  '*We  ought  to  go  to 
the  menagerie/'  said  the  little  boys. 

"Yes/'  said  Mrs.  Peterkin,  **we 
might  learn  something  at  the  men- 
agerie. 

*  There  is  a  giraflfe  at  the  menagerie,  *  * 
said  the  little  boys. 

"Well,  my  sons/'  said  Mrs.  Peter- 
kin,  leaving  the  breakfast  table,  **let 
every  one  learn  something  about  the 
giraffe  this  morning,  and  we  will  go 
and  see  him  in  the  afternoon."  So 
the  family  separated,  and  all  spent  their 
morning  trying  to  learn  something 
about  the  giraffe. 

Mrs.  Peterkin  sat  and  thought. 
Agamemnon  borrowed  a  book,  and 
the  rest  went  out  and  asked  questions. 
In  the  afternoon  the  family  assembled 
in  the  library,  ready  to  go  to  the 
menagerie — the  little  boys  in  their 
rubber  boots. 

"The  giraffe,"  said  Mrs.  Peterkin, 
"is  the  sam^  as  the  camelopard.  Can 
any  one  tell  me  more  about  him?  Let 
Agamemnon  speak  first;  he  was  a  week 
in  college,  and  ought  to  know. '  * 

"The  fore  legs  of  the  camelopard, 
began  Agamemnon,  *'are  much  longer 
than  the  hind  ones,  which  are  very 
short." 

"Then  it  must  look  very  much  like 
a  rabbit,"  said  Mrs.  Peterkin. 

"Yes,  mamma,"  they  all  said. 

"But,  then,"  said  Solomon,  **I 
think  the  fore  legs  of  »  rabbit  are  short, 
and  the  hind  ones  long. ' ' 

"We  can  easily  see/'  said  Mrs. 
Peterkin;  "we  can  go  and  look  at  our 
own  rabbits." 

So  they  went  to  the  rabbits'  hutch, 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  garden — Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Peterkin,  Agamemnon, 
Elizabeth,  Solomon,  and  the  little  boys 
in  the  India  rubber  boots. 

* 'You  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Peterkin; 
**their  hind  legs  are  long.  How  very 
singular  an  animal  must  look  made  the 
other  way." 

Then  they  all  went  out  into  the 
street,  and  walked  along  in  a  row  to- 
ward the  menagerie.  The  little  boys 
wished  to  stop  outside,  to  see  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Two- Headed  Woman,  but 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peterkin  hurried  them  in. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  inside  the 
tent,  and  Elizabeth  thought  she  heard 
some  bears  roar.  The  little  boys 
stopped,  the  first  thing,  to  look  at  the 
monkeys.  *Tapa,"  they  asked,  **do 
not  monkeys  usually  have  grinding 
organs?' ' 

*  'Sometimes  in  the  streets,  but  not 
in  a  menagerie/'  replied  Mr.  Peterkin. 

Mrs.  Peterkin  passed  on  to  the 
ostrich.  **Is  this  the  giraffe?"  she 
asked  the  keeper.  The  family  hurried 
her  on.  *That  is  the  ostrich;  don't 
you  see  it  is  a  bird?"  said  Agamemnon. 

**Let  us  stop  and  look  at  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Peterkin. 

**It  does  look  like  a  camel,  ma'am/' 
said  the  keeper;  **and,  like  the  camel, 
it  inhabits  the  desert.  It  will  eat 
leather,  grass,  hair,  iron,  stones,  or 
anything  that  is  given  it;  and  its  eggs 
weigh  over  fifteen  pounds." 

"Dear  me,  how  useful!"  said  Mrs. 
Peterkin.  **I  think  we  might  keep  one 
to  eat  up  our  broken  crockery;  and  one 
^gg  would  last  for  a  week ;  and  what  a 
monster  of  a  turkey  to  have  at  Thank - 
giving." 

**I  should  like  an  owl,"  said  Mr. 
Peterkin  to  his  wife;  **they  look  so 
very  wise." 

**Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Peterkin,   **their 
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wisdom  must  come  from   looking  at 
things;  their  eyes  are  so  large.** 

They  soon  came  to  the  giraffe.  **It 
is  a  tall  animal/'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Peterkin .  * '  Do  they  have  many  in  the 
country  this  comes  from?'*  she  asked 
the  keeper. 

**Half  of  him  is  a  camel/*  cried  one 
of  the  little  boys;  *'the  other  half  is  a 
leopard.** 

**It  must  be  hard  to  ride  him/*  said 
Solomon;  * 'there  is  such  a  slope  from 
his  head  to  his  tail.** 

"He  is  quite  different  from  a  rabbit/* 
said  Mrs.  Peterkin;  "there  is  such  a 
difference  in  the  length  of  his  legs;  and 
this  animal  is  very  much  taller  than  a 
rabbit.** 

One  of  the  liitle  boys  thought  that 
he  should  like  to  have  a  giraffe  by  a 
cherry- tree;  then  he  could  slide  down 
his  back  when  he  wanted  to  come  down 
the  tree. 

The  Peterkins  stayed  at  the  men- 
agerie till  dark.  At  last,  when  they 
were  outside  of  the  tent  again,  they 
counted  up  the  children,  and  found  the 
little  boys  were  missing. 

"They  must  have  stayed  in  with  the 
monkeys/*  said  Elizabeth.  They  all 
turned  back  to  look  for  them ;  but  the 
door-keeper  would  not  let  them  go  in 
without  paying  again. 

At  last,  however,  he  let  in  Mr.  and 
Mrs .  Peterkin .  Mrs .  Peterkin  stopped 
a  long  time  in  front  of  the  tiger's  cage, 
and  thought  he  looked  wicked  enough 
to  have  eaten  her  little  boys.  But  the 
keeper  explained  to  her  that  they  could 
not  have  got  in  between  the  iron  rods, 
even  it  they  had  tried. 

Elizabeth  looked  closely  among  the 
monkeys,  but  she  could  not  find  the 
little  boys.  She  would  have  known 
them  by  their  rubber  boots.  A  number 
of  stray  little  boys  were  brought  to  Mrs, 
Peterkin,  but  they  were  not  the  right 


ones.  Solomon  then  suggested  that 
perhaps  they  had  gone  to  see  the  Two. 
Headed  Woman;  so  his  father  gave 
him  a  ticket  to  go  in  and  see.  He  saw 
the  Two- Headed  Woman,  but  no 
little  boys. 

At  last  it  was  agreed  that  Mr. 
Peterkin  and  a  friend  were  to  walk 
round  the  tent  in  one  direction,  and 
two  policemen  were  to  pass  though  the 
middle.  This  was  done,  and  all  the 
parties  met  in  one  place  behind  the 
tent  of  the  Two- Headed  Woman. 
And  just  there,  sitting  on  a  log,  were 
the  two  little  boys,  each  eating  a 
tart. 

LucRETiA  P.  Hale. 

MY   HUNT  AFTER   THE   BABY. 

I  had  been  to  the  corn- lot  in  hoped 
finding  a  few  roasting-ears  for  supper; 
but  there  were  none  ripe  enough,  so  I 
walked  slowly  back  to  the  house,  with 
my  hands  under  my  apron  to  save  them 
from  sunburn;  and  the  moment  I 
stepped  into  the  sitting-room  I  saw  the 
baby  was  missing. 

The  baby  was  one  that  had  been  left 
with  sister  Bell  and  me,  while  the  dear 
mamma  went  to  see  dear  papa,  sick 
in  a  far-  away  hospital.  It  was  a  plump, 
peachy  little  thing,  nearly  a  year  old, 
named  Maude,  familiarly  called  Madge, 
and  more  familiarly  Midget. 

She  was  full  of  mischief  as  she  could 
hold,  crept  all  about  the  house,  throw- 
ing things  out  of  doors  or  into  the  fire, 
as  came  handiest,  thrust  her  hands  be- 
hind her  and  screeched  like  a  hyena  il 
anyone  approached  to  interfere  with 
her  operations,  and  slept  about  fifteen 
minutes  twice  a  day. 

Her  usual  time  to  be  crawling  around 
underfoot  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  when  the  kitchen- work  was  in 
progress;  in'  the  afternoon,  when  the 
work  was  all  done,  and  we  were  ready 
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for  a  frolic  with  her  babyship,  the 
litde  nuisance  might  generally  be  found 
sequestered  in  a  comer,  hugging  a 
bosom  full  of  matches,  or  sticking 
postage-stamps  all  over  her  chubby 
arms. 

But  this  time  I  had  leit  her  asleep. 
She  must  have  been  asleep,  for  she 
didn't  wink ;  and  when  thelittie  deceiver 
was  hoaxing  me  she  always  winked 
desperately.  I  laid  her  on  a  rug  in  a 
cool  comer,  and.  leaving  the  door  open , 
walked  down  to  the  corn-field  and  back 
again  in  about  seven  minutes,  as  nearly 
as  I  could  judge. 

The  baby  was  missing!  There  was 
the  print  of  her  little  moist  head  on  the 
pillow,  there  were  the  little  blue  hints 
of  shoes,  just  as  she  had  kicked  them 
ofl  in  her  play.  Hurriedly  I  went 
through  room  after  room,  searching 
aid  calling.  Not  a  glimpse  of  the  little 
white  frock,  not  a  lisp  from  the  pratt- 
ling tongue 

"Baby!  baby!  where  are  you?"  I 
cried.  ''O  dear  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich! 
It  wasn't  our  baby  you  had  in  mind, 
was  it,  when  you  wrote  those  sweet 
lines, — 

"O  where  is  our  dainty,  our  darling, 

The  daintiest  darling  of  all,— Little  Maude?" 

Rushing  to  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
**0  Bell,"  I  shouted,  *  have  you  seen 
baby?" 

"No.  Ihaven't;l8:uessnot.     Why?' 

1  knew  by  the  way  Bell  spoke  that 
she  was  not  half  awake,  but  her  cool- 
ness annoyed  me. 

■*You  guess  not!  Well  she's  lost;  I 
went  to  the  lot  after  roasting  ears,  and 
when—"  A  fretful  exclamation  from 
Bell  interrupted  me. 

*'0  dear  me!  Have  you  looked  in  the 
parlor?  I've  not  a  doubt  but  she's  there, 
poking  over  my  phoiograph-album. 
Do  look,  please,  sis." 


Terror  overmastered  my  desire  to 
fling  back  a  snappish  answer  to  this 
ageravating  remark.  Down  stairs 
a^ain,  I  threw  open  the  parlor  dpor, 
which,  having  been  tightly  closed,  I 
had  not  before  tried.  All  undisturbed 
and  quiet.  How  thankful  I  should 
have  been  just  then  to  have  found 
everything  topsy-turvy,  the  phantom 
and  grass  bouquets  in  ruins,  and 
Bell's  album  in  the  smutty  fingers  of  the 
little  culprit! 

With  a  groan  I  shut  the  door,  and 
commenced  to  search  anew .  I  opened 
all  the  closets  and  presses  that  I  had 
opened  before,  looked  under  the 
bureaus  and  sofas,  and  shook  the 
ironing-basket.  All  in  vain,  vain!  No 
baby, — no  Midget! 

Then  I  ran  out  into  the  currant- 
bushes,  where  a  few  tempting  red 
bunches  were  still  hanging.  Bell  saw 
and  hailed  me  from  the  chamber- win- 
dow,— 

** Isn't  that  pestiferous  infant  found 
yet?" 

1  looked  up  to  see  the  provoking 
girl  sitting  by  the  open  blind,  braiding 
her  tangled  hair,  O  so  leisurely! 

**You  unfeeling  creature!"  I  cried 
'*will  you  never  have  done  your  dread- 
ful hair,  and  come  and  help  me  find 
this  child?" 

*'Have  you  looked  in  the  ash -hole, 
and  the  band-boxes,  and  the  big 
churn?"  answered  this  trying  sister  of 
mine;  but  I  saw  her  eyes  open  very 
wide,  and  in  two  minutes  more  she  was 
flouncing  about  the  kitchen,  with  her 
unfastened  braids  hanging  about  her 
shoulders  in  a  very  original  style. 

Her  movements  were  peculiar  and 
characteristic.  She  shook  the  door 
mat.  jerked  the  pump  handle,  ex- 
amined the  bread-tray,  and  the  flour- 
barrel.  Then  her  eyes  fell  upon  the 
sink-drain. 
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**She  couldn't  have  got  in  there, 
now,  coulH  she?" questioned  Bell,  with 
terror  in  every  feature.  *The  horrid 
sewer  you  know !' '  And  she  looked  a 
whole  volume  of  Victor  Hugo  at  me  in 
one  vi  retched  instant. 

"Of course  not!  through  a  four-inch 
spout!  and  put  the  strainer  in  after  her! 
what  a  preposterous  notion!"  And 
Bell  does  not  know  to  this  day  that, 
not  (\ve  minutes  before  she  came  down, 
I  was  working  the  broom- handle  down 
that  very  spout  with  all  my  might  and 
main. 

Out  of  door*  we  went,  examined  the 
clumps  of  elder,  looked  over  the  fence, 
up  street,  down  street,  and  finally  re- 
turned disconsolate  to  the  kitchen . 

*  Midget!  iMidget!  your  dear,  prec- 
ious angel,  where  are  you?"  moaned 
Bell,  dropping  upon  the  settee.  I  did 
not  say,  ** Humph!  pestiferous  little 
angel!"  for  Bell's  distress  was  too 
genuine  to  be  mocked. 

So  as  we  sat  with  our  arms  around 
each  other,  crying,  we  heard  a  very 
slight  rattling  in  the  direction  of  the 
cook-room  of  the  kitchen,  which  con- 
tained no  furniture  except  a  stove  and 
table.  We  had  glanced  around  this 
room  once  or  twice;  but  as  there  seemed 
to  be  no  hiding  places,  the  thought  of 
searching  it  had  never  occured  to  us. 

The  stove  was  a  large  sized  Peer- 
less, with  an  oven  occupying  the  whole 
lower  part.  Well,  to  cut  this  story 
.<*hort,  the  baby  was  in  the  oven!  We 
knew  it.  Bell  and  I,  as  soon  ps  the  rat- 
tling was  repeated,  and  we  simultane- 
ously rushed  for  the  cook- room. 

There  she  sat. — the  mischief. — holt 
upright  in  the  oven,  with  her  head  in 
the  high  part  and  her  leet  in  the  low. 
treating  herself  to  the  contents  of  a 
black  berry -pie,  which  had  been  left  in 
from  the  morning's  baking.  She  had 
taken  offthe  upper  crust  u  hole,  spread- 


ing it  on  her  bosom  like  a  n^^pkin,  and 
was  now  employed  in  picking  out  the 
blackberries,  and  conveying  them  to 
her  mouth  one  by  one.  She  looked  up 
at  us,  and  O  such  a  face!  what  with 
cunning,  fright,  and  blackberry  juice, 
I  have  never  seen  such  a  face  before  or 
since. 

Bell  caught  her  out,  kissed  her  cotn- 
paratively  clean,  scolding  her  all  the 
time.  Then  she  carried  her  to  the 
sink,  and  pumped  water  upon  her 
without  the  least  fear  of  washing  her 
down  the  spout.  As  soon  as  the  little 
lady  recovered  her  breath,  shescreatned 
furiously,  and  pointed  to  the  oven  with 
decided  demonstrations  of  a  plan  to 
return  to  her  repast. 

Bell  begged  the  privil^e  of  putting: 
her  back  to  finish  the  pie;  but  I  steadily 
set  my  face  against  such  an  indulgence, 
and.  when  she  and  Midget  both  in- 
sisted, set  the  matter  at  rest  by  kind- 
ling a  huge  fire  in  the  stove,  and 
making  vigorous  preparations  for  an 
early  tea. 

Helen  L.  Bostwick. 


LUCK   AND   LABOR. 

Cob  DEN  wrote  proverbs  about  luck 
and  labor.  It  would  be  well  for  boys 
to  memorize  them.  Luck  is  w-iitinjf 
for  something  to  turn  up;  labor,  with 
keen  eyes  and  strong  will,  will  turn  up 
something.  Luck  lies  in  bed  and 
wishes  the  postman  would  bring  him 
news  of  a  legacy;  labor  turns  out  at 
six  o'clock,  and  with  bu^y  pen  or  ring- 
ing hammer,  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
competence.  Luck  relies  on  chances: 
labor  on  character.  Luck  strides 
down  to  indigence;  labor  strides  up- 
ward to  independence. 
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THE  PIONEERS. 


Forty-three  years  ago  there  came 
Into  these  vales,  without  a  name, 

A  persecuted  band 
or  men  and  women  faint  and  ^ore, 
Who  halted  near  the  Salt  Lake  shore 

And  viewed  the  barren  land. 

They  saw  no  milk  or  honey  there — 
Upland  and  lowland  all  were  bare — 

No  cattle  grazed  the  sod; 
No  hamlet  sent  its  smoke  above, 
Yet  had  they  faith,  and  hope,  and  love, 

And  trust  in  Israel's  God. 

Great  Nebo  towered  darkly  o'er 
The  Jordan  stream,  and  Utah's  shore 

No  white  man's  figure  saw; 
Few  babbling  brooks  or  rippling  rills 
Flow'd  down  from  out  those  giant  hills, 

Obeying  Nature's  law. 

Now,   Nebo's   cloud-capt  head  looks  down 
On  cultured  valley,  farm  and  town, 

And  architect's  great  plan; 
The  great  Salt  Lake  reflects  a  scene 
Of  grandeur,  where  once  wastes  had  been. 

The  work  of  God  and  man. 

A  mighty  city  lies  below, 

Temple  and  tower,  in  glittering  show, 

And  princely  home  are  there; 
There  Enterprise  hath  worked  her  will, 
Talent  and  labor,  wealth  and  skill, 

Combine  to  make  her  fair. 

Orchard  and  garden,  plant  and  flower. 
Perfume  the  air,  when  twilight's  hour 

Falls  softly  o'er  the  scene; 
Where  once  but  sage-brush  rear'd  its  head, 
Roses  and  vines  around  are  spread 

And  lilies  bloom  between. 

On  distant  hills  the  setting  sun 
Sinks  calmly  down;  his  day's  race  run. 
He  seeks  the  western  strand; 


With  parting  smile,  he  lays  to  rest 
His  head  behind  yon  mountain's  crest, 
And  swathes  in  gold  the  land. 

Hamlet  and  city,  farm  and  home. 
Cottage  and  palace,  then  become 

Nature's  special  care; 
Sweet. rest  and  sleep  obey  her  call, 
While  slumber  spreads  her  wings  o'er  all. 
And  guards  her  children  fair. 

But  few  are  left  of  that  brave  band 
Who  furrowed  first  this  hard,  dry  land, 

And  pitched  their  tents  around; 
These  favored  few  have  liv'd  to  find 
Their  labor  blest;  their  faith  enshrined 

On  Zion's  sacred  ground. 

Those  noble  men,  and  women  brave. 
Who  ere  they  slept  that  evening  gave 

Their  thanks  and  prayers  to  Him 
Who  safely  brought,  o'er  plain  and  dell, 
Them  herein  peace,  and  hope,  to  dwell, 

And  this  their  thankful  hymn: 

'  'Set  free  from  our  bonds,  we  have  broken  away 
From  the  shadows  of  night   to  the  splendors 

of  day; 
All  the  phantoms  that  darkened  around  us  are 

gone 
And  a  spirit  of  light  is  now  leading  us  on; 
Earth  appeareth  in  garments  of  beauty,  new 

drest, 
Brighter  thoughts,  brighter  feelings  spring  up 

in  the  breast, 
Happy  voices  are  floating  in  music  above, 
All  creaii'^n  is  full  of  Thy  glory  and  love. 
God  of  truih,  it  is  Thou  who  has  sent  down 

each  ray 
Of  the  sunshine  that  blesses,  and  gladdens 

oiir  way; 
From  the  depths  of  the  spirit  we  oflTer  to  thee 
The  devotion  that  dwells  in  the  heart  of  the 

free." 

M.  A.  Y.  Grebnhalgh. 
Meadmv,  July  24,  1890. 
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My  three  camels  drank  as  if  they 
would  burst  themselves,  and  no  won- 
der, for  this  was  the  first  water  that  we 
had  seen  that  day  and  the  sun  of  noon 
was  now  heating  red  hot  the  dismal 
waste  of  sand,  gravel  and  broken  rocks 
through  which  we  had  been  struggling 
ever  since  dawn.  Travelling  in  the 
Sahara  desert  or  in  the  sand  wastes  of 
northwestern  India  is  rough  work,  as  I 
know  to  my  cost;  but  for  downright 
hideous  desolation  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  like  the  great  Tartar  wilder- 
ness of  central  Asia. 

My  servant  and  I,  blistered  as  we 
were  by  the  heat,  and  actually  gritty  . 
with  sand  from  head  to  foot,  were  very 
glad  to  catch  sight  of  a  huge  over- 
hanging rock  on  the  brink  of  the 
stream,  which  offered  some  shelter 
from  the  scorching  glare  that  seemed 
to  set  the  very  sky  on  fire.  But 
scarcely  had  we  washed  the  dust  from 
our  hands  and  faces  and  refilled  our 
skin  bags  with  the  water  which  was  to 
last  us  till  the  next  halt,  when  a  group 
of  strange  and  startling  figures  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  opposite  bank. 

It  mav  sometimes  be  awkward  to 
find  one's  self  alone  in  the  desert  but 
it  is  often  quite  as  unpleasant  to  meet 
other  men  there  especially  when  you 
know  that  the  other  men  are  ready  and 
willing  to  rob  and  murder  you  when- 
ever they  get  the  chance.  The  mo- 
ment we  caught  sight  of  those  brown 
bony  slouching  forms  and  fiat  narrow- 
eyed  greenish- gray  faces  (half  buried 
in  huge  sugar-loaf  caps  of  black  sheep- 
skin) I  felt  for  my  revolver  and  my  Tar- 
tar for  his  axe. 

It  was  true  that  these  hobgoblins 
were  seven  against  two  and  that  every 
man  of  them  had  a  long  gun  upon  his 


shoulder  and  an  enormous  knife  in  his 
belt;  but  I  counted  much  upon  the  ad- 
vantage given  to  ua  by  the  possession 
of  the  revolver,  always  an  object  of  ter- 
ror to  these  ignorant  savages  who  be- 
lieve it  to  be  an  enchanted  weapon 
which  when  once  set  a-going  keeps  on 
firing  till  you  tell  it  to  stop,  and  kills 
a  man  with  every  shot 

However  I  had  no  wish  to  be  de- 
layed by  a  fight  (and  possibly  wound 
as  well)  just  when  we  were  hurryinf 
at  our  utmost  speed  across  the  desert 
to  join  the  Russian  army  on  the  other 
side;  so  I  told  my  servant  (who  being 
a  Tartar  himself  would  know  how  to 
deal  with  them)  to  hail  his  countrymen 
and  ask  what  they  wanted. 

*'Amaunusi?**  (Is  it  peace?)  shouted 
or  rather  screeched  my  trusty  Murad. 

*'Insh'  Allah  amaun  ust?*'  (Please 
God  it  is  peace),  answered  one  of  the 
Tartars,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  band, 

I  had  heard  these  two  salutations 
exchanged  so  often  during  our  desert 
joumev  that  I  understood  them  at  once; 
but  the  few  words  of  Tartar  which  I 
had  learned  from  Murad  did  not  help 
me  to 'understand  much  of  what  fol- 
lowed. I  could  gather  however  that 
my  Asiatic  *man  Friday*  was  describ- 
ing me  as  a  powerful  ma^idan  who 
could  do  great  wonders.  I  had  little 
doubt  that  he  would  give  hb  new 
friends  a  thrilling  account  of  my  power 
of  writing  ^v^  letters  at  once  without 
ink,  just  by  touching  the  paper  with  a 
stick,  which  was  his  explanation  of  the 
agate  pencil  and  black  copying  sheet 
wherewith  I  made  copies  of  the  letters 
that  I  was  then  sending  to  the  news- 
papers from  the  seat  of  war. 

"Master,*'  said   Murad  at  length, 
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turning^  to  me  as  the  foremost  of  the 
Tartars  began  to  wade  across  the 
stream,  **I  have  told  them  that  you 
are  a  mighty  enchanter  and  the  chief  is 
coming  to  behold  the  wonders  that 
you  can  do  *' 

This  was  rather  embarrassing,  for  I 
knew  that  unless  I  could  frighten  the 
robbers  thoroughly  it  might  go  ill  with 
us  both.  I  began  to  regret  that  I  had 
not  learned  a  few  tricks  of  parlor  magic 
which  would  have  come  in  very  handily 
just  then.  But  all  at  once  I  caught 
sight  ol  something  moving  slowly 
along  the  sky  line  far  away  to  the  east- 
ward, and  a  bright  idea  struck  me. 

**Men  say  that  a  Tartar's  eye  is 
keen/'  said  I.  **What  does  my 
brother  see  yonder?" 

•'Surely  it  is  a  camel,"  answered  the 
chief,  looking  fixedly  where  I  pointed. 

*'A  camel!"  I  cried.  **Does  my 
brother  see  no  clearer  than  that?  I 
see"  (looking  through  my  field  glass 
as  I  spoke)  *  *four  camels  and  six  men.  *  * 

The  chief  took  the  glass,  gave  one 
glance  through  it  and  then  dropped  it 
so  hastily  that  I  had  barely  time  to 
save  it  from  falling  upon  the  stones. 

**Badja"  (Children),  cried  he,  ''this 
fangi  (foreigner)  is  indeed  a  great 
magician !  Yonder  camels  are  at  least 
three  farsakhs  (leagues)  away  and  he 
brought  them  so  near  that  they  seemed 
coming  to  bite  me!" 

Such  a  miracle  was  quite  enough  for 
the  worthy  brigands,  and  when  we 
parted  an  hour  later  they  took  leave 
of  me  as  reverently  as  if  I  had  been  the 
prophet  Mahomet  himself. 

One  comes  to  appreciate  in  the 
desert  the  value  of  water  as  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  and  many  are  the 
stories  told  in  which  water  plays  an  im- 
portant part.  One  that  is  a  favorite 
with  the  desert-bred  child  runs  in  this 
way: 


In  the  days  when  the  Arab  Mahom- 
etans were  conquering  Persia  and 
carrying  all  before  them  there  and 
everywhere  else  they  laid  seige  to  a 
very  strong  town  which  was  defended 
by  a  great  Persian  general  named  Har- 
mosan.  This  Harmosan  was  one  of 
the  great  officers  called  satraps — who 
were  in  Persia  very  much  what  a  gover- 
nor of  a  state  is  among  us — and  his 
name  was  renowned  far  and  wide  as 
the  best  general  and  the  bravest  soldier 
in  the  whole  kingdom.  So  when  the 
Arabs  who  had  come  up  against  the 
town  heard  that  he  was  in  command  of 
it  they  knew  that  they  were  going  to 
h^ve  some  hard  work. 

And  so  they  did  sure  enough.  The 
great  satrap  seemed  to  be  everywhere 
at  once — never  tired,  never  dis- 
couraged, never  at  a  loss.  Wherever 
the  Arabs  made  an  attack,  there  was 
Harmosan  with  his  best  men  at  his 
back  all  ready  to  beat  them  off.  When 
food  began  to  run  short  in  the  town  he 
shortened  his  own  allowance  like  the 
rest  and  kept  no  more  for  himself  than 
what  was  just  enough  to  make  him  fit 
for  duty.  However  hard  he  might 
have  worked  during  the  day  he  always 
took  his  turn  of  watching  after  dark 
like  any  private  soldier,  and  very  often 
in  the  dead  of  night  when  all  was  dark 
and  silent  he  would  steal  out  of  the 
town  with  a  band  of  his  bravest  war- 
riors, burst  into  the  Arab  camp,  set- 
ting fire  to  the  tents  and  cutting  loose 
the  horses,  and  then  get  back  into  the 
town  again  in  spite  of  ail  that  the  enemy 
could  do  to  stop  him. 

But  the  Arabs  who  were  besieging 
the  place  were  not  the  men  to  be  easily 
beaten,  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
valor  ot  Harmosan  and  his  soldiers  the 
city  was  taken  at  last  and  the  brave 
general  made  prisoner  after  fighting 
till     his     sword     was     broken     and 
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he  himself  beaten  down  upon  his  knees. 
As  he  lay  bound  hand  and  foot  in 
one  of  the  citadel  towers,  Harmosan 
heard  a  great  shouting  from  the  plain 
below.  A  fresh  army  had  just  come  up 
to  help  the  Ar«bs,  commanded  by  the 
great  caliph  Omar  himself  the  ruler  of 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  east,  and  al- 
though he  came  too  late  to  assist  in  the 
taking  of  the  town  the  Arab  soldiers 
welcomed  him  none  the  less  heartily 
for  they  all  knew  how  hard  he  had 
striven  to  arrive  in  time  and  how  hard 
he  and  his  men  must  have  suffered  on 
that  long  and  weary  march. 

The  next  morning  the  satrap  was 
brought  out  of  his  dungeon  and  led  into 
the  presence  of  Omar  himself  whose 
giant  form  towered  above  the  tallest  of 
the  warriors  around  him. 

**God  has  put  much  courage  into 
the  hearts  of  these  unbelievers,'*  said 
the  caliph  with  a  grim  smile  as  he  saw 
how  boldly  the  Persian  prisoner  faced 
him.  *Well,  friend,  were  all  the  Per- 
sians like  thee  we  should  not  have  con- 
quered them  so  easily.  I  cannot  let 
thee  live  to  slav  more  of  my  warriors, 
but  for  thy  courage  I  will  grant  thee 
one  request  before  we  kill  thee.** 

**For  two  days,**  answered  Harmo- 
san, forcing  the  words  with  difficulty 
through  his  parched  lips,  *'not  a  drop 
of  water  hath  cooled  my  tongue.  Give 
me  one  cup  of  water  to  quench  my 
thirst  and  then  do  with  me  what  ye 
will.'* 


The  caliph  clapped  his  hands  and 
instantly  one  of  his  attendants  brought 
forward  a  bowl  filled  to  the  brim  with 
cool  sparkling  water,  a  tempting  sight 
indeed  to  the  eyes  of  the  worn  and 
thirsty  captive.  But  to  everyone's 
amazement  Harmosan,  instead  of  drain- 
ing the  goblet  at  one  draught,  held  it 
doubtfully  in  his  hand,  and  eyed  it 
suspiciously  as  if  fearing  some  mis- 
chief. 

**What  now,  man?**  cried  Omar. 
**Dost  thou  fear  poison  or  treachery? 
Fear  neither  for  we  Arabs  need  no 
such  foul  tricks  to  aid  us  in  de>troying 
our  foes.  Drink  Ireely  for  thou  shalt 
not  die  till  thou  hast  drained  this  cup 
of  water  to  the  last  drop.  *  * 

Quick  as  lightning  the  Persian  flung 
the  cuo  on  the  ground. 

'*Caliph  Omar,**  cried  he,,  looking 
full  in  his  enemy's  face  with  a  defiant 
smile,  **thou  hast  said  that  I  shall  not 
die  till  I  have  drunk  that  water— bid 
then  thy  warriors  gather  it  up  from  the 
sand!*' 

Then  the  Arabs,  seeing  how  they 
were  tricked,  drew  their  swords;  but 
Omar  waved  them  back  with  one  hand 
while  he  laid  the  other  proteclingly  on 
Harmosan*s  shoulder. 

•'Let  him  live!"  he  shouted  with  the 
full  strength  of  his  mighty  voice.  "Let 
him  live!  An  Arab's  word  is  sacred, 
and  there, will  at  least  be  one  more 
brave  man  left  in  the  world.** 

David  Ker. 


TRUTHS   TO  BE  REMEMBERED. 


Fraugality  may  be  termed  the 
daughter  of  prudence,  the  sister  of 
temperance  and  the  parent  of  liberty. 


come  poor,  and   poverty  will  enforce 
dependence  and  corruption. 

The  management  of  a   household  is 


He  that  is  extravagant  will  quickly  be-      as  much  a  matter  of  business  as   the 
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manajrement  of  a  shop  or  counting- 
house.  It  requires  method,  accuracy, 
or  anization,  industry,  economy,  dis- 
cipline, tact,  knowledge  and  capadty 
for  adapting  means  to  ends. 

There  is  no  slight  danger  from 
general  ignorance;  and  the  only  choice 
which  Providence  has  graciously  left 
to  a  vicious  government  is  either  to  fall 
by  the  people,  if  they  are  suflfered  to 
become  enlightened,  or  wiih  them,  if 
they  are  kept  ensalved  and  ignorant. 

Activity  without  overwork,  health- 
ful living,  moderation,  self-control,  the 
due  exercise  of  all  the  faculties,  the 
cultivation  of  the  reason,  the  judgment 
and  the  will,  the  nurture  of  all  kindly 
feelings  and  the  practice  of  doing  good 


— all  things,  in  fact,  which  tend  to  build 
up  a  noble  man-hood — also  prepare 
the  way  to  a  long  life  and  a  happy  and 
blessed  old  age. 

A  child's  training  must  be  begun 
without  delay,  while  it  is  yet  an  in- 
fant in  arms.  As  soon  as  it  knows 
that  crying  will  not  conquer,  thai  per- 
sistence in  naughtiness  will  not  be  en- 
couraged by  its  weak-minded  nurse  or 
mother,  it  learns  the  wisdom  of  sub- 
mission. A  victory  onct  gained  thus 
over  a  rebellious  child,  h  ^wever  much 
it  may  cost  the  tender-hearted  mother 
at  the  time,  is  well  won.  Next  time 
the  fight  will  not  last  so  long,  and 
gradually  the  little  child  will  learn  the 
necessity  of  obedience. 


A  NATION  OF  GREAT  CITIES. 


These  United  States  are  destined  to 
be  a  nation  of  great  cities.  Already, 
only  a  few  years  after  our  first  century 
of  National  life,  we  have  cities  that  are 
larger  than  those  of  anv  other  country 
that  has  anything  like  our  population. 
Against  Russia's  70.000,000  oi  people 
we  have  to  put  64.000,000;  but  against 
St.  Petersburg's  900. 000 and  Moscow's 
600.000  we  can  put  New  York's 
1,600,000,  Philadelphia's  and  Chi- 
cago's 1. 000. 000  each.  France,  with 
the  second  city  of  the  globe,  has  but 
that  one  that  can  match  either  of  these 
three  hives  of  population.  England 
has  but  one  London.  Germany  and 
Austria  have  only  their  capitals  that 
c^in  come  near  the  million  mark. 
Even  old  Japan  has  but  one  city, 
Tokio,  that  has  more  inhabitants  than 
any  one  of  these  three  young  Ameri- 
can cities.  Tokio  has  a  population 
somewhat  greater  than  New  York,  or 


about  1,700,000.  Only  China  equals 
the  United  States.  That  ancient  em- 
pire, of  400,000,000  .souls,  has  not 
more  than  three  cities  of  more  than  a 
million  each.  It  is  often  denied  that 
the  celestial  empire  has  more  than  one 
such  city,  but  it  is  almost  positive 
that  it  has  three.  The  growth  of  the 
city  in  America  is  not  as  wonderful  as 
it  is  ominous.  What  a  mighty  city 
will  that  * 'greater  New  York"  be  when 
Brooklyn's  800  000  and  200,000  more 
are  added  to  the  1,600,000,  and  the 
city  has  added  to  this  number  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  33  per  cent,  every 
decade  for  a  half-century!  It  will  be 
larger  than  that  world  of  London. 
And  in  the  West  will  be  Chicago  with 
her  two  or  three  millions.  Further 
West  will  be  San  Francisco  with  two 
millions.  In  the  central  States.  Phila- 
delpfiia  will  have  her  two  millions. 
St.  Louis  will  have  more  than  a  million 
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and  a  half,  and  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington will  have  each  a  million.  Either 
Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  or  Brimingham 
will  be  the  great  metropolis  of  the  cen- 
tral Southeast,  and  have  a  million. 
Port  Royal  will  spring  up,  perhaps, 
and  have  a  million  inhabitants  on  that 
finest  harbor  of  the  western  world. 
New  Orleans  will  have  her  million  as 
the  ^jreat  mart  of  the  Gulf  coast  and 
Central  and  South  America  and  Mex- 
ico, and  Dallas  or  Fort  Worth  will  be- 
come a  city  of  a  million  souls.  Here 
are,  say,  a  dozen  cities  that  within  a 
generation  will  have  over  a  million 
each.  In  other  words,  a  child  or 
young  person  of  this  generation  may 
hope  to  see  in  this  country  twelve  cities 
^\iih  an  average  population  of  2  ooo.ooo. 
We  have  said  that  the  growth  of  the 
city  in  this  country  is  ominous.     There 


is  a  steady  movement  of  the  people 
from  the  country  to  the  village,  from 
the  village  to  the  town,  from  the  town 
to  the  city,  and  from  the  city  to  the 
metropolis.  Thus  the  towns  and 
cities  grow  by  what  the  country  loses. 
One-fourth  of  our  population  live?  in 
cities  now,  while  a  hundred  years  ago 
only  one  in  thirty  found  a  home  in  the 
town.  We  are  growing  from  a  rural 
people  into  a  nation  of  communities, 
big  and  little.  A  people  to  be  free, 
happy,  and  prosperous  must  be  rural 
to  a  large  extent.  Wiih  the  mighty 
cities  come  for  a  time  greater  power  in 
commerce,  and  glory  in  war,  or  the 
dominance  of  acknowledged  strength, 
but  these  are  followed  by  the  sure  de- 
cay and  ruin  of  the  cities  and  the 
downfall  of  the  nations. 


ON  LACK  OF  CONSCIENCE  AS  A  MEANS  OF  SUCCESS 


A  little  experience  in  life  makes  it 
plain  that  one  element  of  what  is  called 
*  *success'  consists  in  a  certain  toughness 
of  the  conscience.  By  *  'success* '  we 
mean, of  course,  worldly  success  under 
the  present  conditions.  We  do  not 
mean  the  true  and  high  success,  the 
conduct  of  one's  life  in  all  honesty, 
with  the  rewards  of  a  pure  fame  and  the 
better  rewards  of  conscious  clarity  ol 
purpose  and  fairness  of  action.  We 
mean  that  men  of  business  who  are 
trying  to  live  up  to  an  ide«l  are  very 
apt  to  find  less  scrupulous  mm  passing 
them  at  certain  points,  and  sometimes 
permanently  outdoing  them  in  the  mere 
race  for  wealth,  from  the  fact  that  the 
latter  are  less  hampered  at  critical  mom- 
ents by  conscientious  considerations. 
It    is  true  that  **honesty  is  the  best 


policy"  in  the  long  run,  and  as  a  rule 
even  in  ordinary  business  afiairs;  and 
it  is  true  that  many  men  make  a  com- 
plete failure  in  life  by  disregarding 
this  maxim.  It  is  true  that  honesty  is 
one  of  the  forces  of  worldly  success;  it 
is  also  true  that  dishonesty  is  one  of  the 
forces  of  worldly  success.  The  honest 
reader  will  perhaps  ask,  why  this 
praise  of  dishonesty?  But  we  are  not 
praising  dishonesty;  we  do  not  think 
it  commendable  in  any  way;  on  the 
contrary,  we  think,  just  as  the  honest 
reader  thinks,  that  it  is  in  every  way 
condemnable  and  contemptible.  We 
are  however,  stating  a  palpable  and 
provable  fact  —  namely,  that  in  the 
present  constitution  of  society  a 
lack  of  conscience  may  be  an  import- 
ant,   even    a    deciding,    element   of 
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worldly  success.  The  point  that  we 
are  getting  at  is  this:  namely,  that  it  is 
easier  to  reap  a  certain  kind  of  worldy 
success  without  conscience  than  with  it; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  conscienceless 
man  who  reaches  enormous  wealth  or 
high  worldly  position  is  not  nearly  so 
clever  a  fellow  as  his  admirers  think 
he  is  and  proudly  proclaim  him  to  be. 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  altogether  too 
much  reverence  for  rascals,  and  for 
rascally  methods,  on  the  part  of  tol- 
erable decent  people.  Rascality  is 
picturesque,  doubtless,  and  in  fiction  it 
has  even  its  moral  uses;  but  in  real  life 
it  should  have  no  toleration :  and  it  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  seldom  accompained 
by  the  ability  that  it  brags.  One  proof 
that  the  smart  rogue  is  not  so  smart 
as  he  thinks,  and  as  others  think,  is  that 
he  so  often  comes  to  grief.  He  arrives 
at  his  successes  through  his  know- 
ledge of  the  evil  in  men ;  he  comes  to 
grief  through  his  ignorance  of  the  good 
in  men.  He  thinks  he  knows  *  human 
nature,'*  but   he  only  half  knows  it. 


Therefore  he  is  constantly  in  danger  of 
making  a  fatal  mistake.  For  instance, 
his  excuse  to  himself  for  lying  and 
trickery  is  that  lying  and  trickery  are 
indulged  in  by  others — even  by  some 
men  who  make  a  loud  boast  of  virtue 
before  the  world.  A  little  more  or  less 
of  lying  and  trickery  seems  to  make  no 
difference,  he  assumes — especially  so 
long  as  there  is  no  public  display  of 
lies  and  tricks — ^for  he  understands  that 
there  must  always  be  a  certain  outward 
propriety  in  order  to  insure  even  the 
inferior  kind  of  success  he  is  aiming  at. 
But,  having  no  usable  conscience  to 
guide  him,  he  underrates  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  other  consciences — and  es- 
pecially the  sensitiveness  of  that  vague 
sentiment  called  * 'public  opinion" — 
and  he  makes  a  miscalculation,  which, 
if  it  does  not  land  him  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, at  least  makes  him  of  no  use  to 
his  respectable  allies;  therefore,  of  no 
use  to  his  semi-criminal  associates; 
therefore,  a  surprised,  miserable,  and 
vindictive  failure. 


A  SUMMER  DAY, 


Grasses  and  daisies  and  pink  and  white  clo- 
ver; 
Pale- yellow  buttercups,  dripping  with  dew; 
Pretty  birds  caroling  over  and  over 

Songs  to  the  breezes  they  ardently  woo. 

Butterflies  floating,  and  busy  bees  humming; 

Fair  hours  passing,  snd  fairer  ones  coming. 

Zephyrs  a-sighing, 

Cloudlets    a-fly:ng 

Over  the  heaven's  ethereal  blue. 

There  is  a  nook  by  the  swift-gilding  river, 

That  sings,  as  it  flows,  a  melodious  psalm; 
Where  sunbeam  and  shadow  in  tangled  webs 
quiver 
Anear  the  dim  covert  of  odorous  balm. 
And  into  its  placid,  mysterious  hushes, 
Mid  willow  and  lilies  and  cool  emerald  rushes 
I  hasten  away 


In  the  golden  mid-day 
To  be  lulled  by  its  music  and  soothed  by  its 
calm. 

I  hear  the  cling-clanging  of  bells  on  the  cattle; 
I  catch  the  pure  tones  of  the  birds*  happy 
themes; 
The  swish  of  the  corn-stalks,  the  brook's  idle 
prattle, 
And    see  the  swift  flash  of  a  poppy's  red 
gleams. 
The   willows   bend    lower,   soft    breezes  art 
blowing. 
The  lilies  are  swaying,  wee  wavelets  are 
flowing, 

And  I,  soothed  to  rest 
On  the  earth's  gentle  breast, 
Am  gathering  sweets  in  the  garden  c>f  dreams. 
Claudia  Tharin. 
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SCIENTIFIC  NOTES, 


One  of  the  most  mysterious  of 
physiological  phenomena  is  the  in- 
fluence of  minute  quantities  of  certain 
substances  when  introduced  into  the 
circulatory  system.  The  wonderful 
effect  of  vaccination  is  familiar  to  all, 
and  even  more  remarkable  are  the 
terrible  results  produced  by  a  mere 
trace  of  saliva  from  a  hydrophobic  ani- 
mal— a  poison  which,  apparently,  re- 
mains dormant  in  the  body  for  days 
or  weeks,  and  then  suddenly  springs 
into  fatal  activity.  Similar  effects 
follow  from  inoculation  with  the  venom 
of  serpents,  but  in  such  cases  the 
poisonous  effects  occur  almost  im- 
mediately. Even  more  powerful  are 
the  poisons  used  by  the  natives  of 
Africa  to  render  fatal  the  wounds  made 
by  their  arrows,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Stanley  in  his  recent  work  on  Africa. 
These,  when  fresh,  are  of  most  ordi- 
nary power.  Faintness,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  nausea,  pallor,  and  beads 
of  perspiration  break  out  over  the  body 
with  extraordinary  promptness,  and 
death  ensues.  One  man  died  within 
one  minute  from  a  mere  pin  hole  punc- 
ture in  the  right  arm  and  breast.  A 
headman  died  within  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  after  being  shot;  a  woman 
died  during:  the  time  that  she  was  car- 
ried a  distance  of  a  hundred  paces; 
others  in  varying  spaces  of  time  up  to 
a  hundred  hours.  The  activity  of  the 
poison  seemed  to  depend  on  its  fresh- 
ness. The  treatment  adopted  was  to 
administer  an   emetic,    to    suck   the 


wound,  syringe  it,  and  inject  a  strong 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
This  carbonate  of  ammonia  injec- 
tion seems  to  have  proved  a  won- 
derful antidote  if  it  could  be  adminis- 
tered promptly  enough.  One  of  the 
poisons  with  which  the  weapons  are 
smeared  is  a  dark  substance  like  pitch. 
According  to  the  native  women,  it  is 
prepared  from  a  local  species  of  arum. 
Its  smell  when  fresh  recalls  the  old 
blister  plaster  It  is  strong  enough  to 
kill  elephants.  The  poison  is  not  per- 
mitted to  be  prepared  in  the  village. 
It  is  manufactured  and  smeared  on  the 
arrows  in  the  bush.  All  these  phen- 
omena are  certainly  wonderful  and  un- 
explainable;  but,  for  that  matter,  there  is 
hardly  any  action  taking  place  in  the 
living  body  of  which  we  can  form  any 
satisfactory  conception  of  the  true  na- 
ture. 

Another  practical  point,  not  en- 
tirely unknown  before,  but  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Stanley's  recent  journey,  is  the 
protection  against  malaria  afforded  by 
trees,  till  shrubbery,  or  even  a  high 
wall  or  close  screen,  around  a  house, 
between  it  and  the  wind- currents. 
Emin  Pasha  told  him  that  he  always 
took  a  mosquito  curtain  with  him,  as 
he  believed  that  it  was  an  excellent 
prot«H:tor  against  miasmatic  exhalations 
of  the  night;  and  Stanley  thereupon 
suggests  a  respirator,  attached  to  a 
veil  or  face- screen  of  muslin,  to  assist 
in    mitigating   malarious  effects,   for 
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travellers  in  open  regions.  These 
facts  would  tend  to  confirm  the  view 
that  malarial  affections  are  really  caused 
by  a  microbe  living  in  the  air.  which  is 
unable  to  pass  by  mechanical  obstruc- 
tions in  its  path. 

At  an  exhibition  given  by  the  de- 
partment of  microscopy  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Institute,  seventy- two  exhibits  were 
shown,  and  one  of  them  consisted  of: 
Teeth  of  mosquito,  showing  eleven 
teeth  at  the  extremity  snd  upon  the 
thin  edge  of  each  flattened,  bristle- 
like mandible.  Another  slide  showed 
the  stinging  hairs  of  nettle,  how  the  top 
of  the  sting  is  broken  off  on  entering 
the  skin  while  poison  from  the  gland 
below  is  pressed  through  the  tube  of 
the  sting  into  the  flesh.  Thus  are  in- 
sects and  plants  provided  with  instru- 
ments of  torture  for  men;  though  these 
are  only  two  minor  examples  of  hun- 
dreds of  tortures  to  which  we  are 
liable. 


In  machine  shops  it  is  a  frequent 
occurence  that  particles  of  metal  pene- 
trate into  the  skin  and  eyes.  Messrs. 
Frister  and  Rossman  have  constructed 
a  magnet  for  the  special  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting such  particles.  It  is  horse- 
shoe shaped,  polished  and  nickel- 
plated  ;  the  two  branches  are  rounded  oft 
and  end  in  a  point  only  a  few  milli- 
metres thick.  Its  attraction  for  iron  ex- 
tends for  several  millimetres. 

An  explosion  and  fire  at  Antwerp 
reduced  to  a  charred  mass  a  bundle  ol 
one- thousand  florin  Austrian  obliga- 
tions. Without  presentation  in  some 
identifiable  form  there  could  be  no  pay- 
ment. The  imperilled  obligations 
were  given  to  a  chemist,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  the  whole  of  them 
and  finding  out  the  numbers;  and  upon 
his  report  the  money  has  been  paid. 
Capitalists  owe  innumerable  obligations 
to  science. 


PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL    TRAINING. 


A  DIFFICULT  question  that  presents 
itself  to  those  who  have  as  a  charge 
upon  them  the  care  and  training  of  the 
young  is  whether  it  is  better  to  subject 
them  to  some  exposure,  physically  and 
morally,  or.  on  the  other  hand,  to  at- 
tempt to  shield  them  from  all  adverse 
influences.  There  are  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  hardening  process,  think- 
ing it  desirable  to  have  the  young  rug- 
gedly trained,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  Mrithstand  cold  and  hunger  when 
they  are  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sources. Others,  moved  more  per- 
haps by  love  than  reason,  try  to  pro- 
tect their  children  from  every  source 
of  pain  or  sufiering,  thinking  that  when 


they  have  grown  to  manhood  or 
womanhood  they  will  be  better  able  to 
meet  such  evils  heroically.  The  ex- 
tremists, as  usual,  carry  their  theories 
too  far.  The  child  who  suffers  too  much 
is  stunted  in  every  form  of  growth,  and 
robbed  of  that  vitality  essential  to  suc- 
cess. The  pampered  child  of  fortune 
is  equally  unfortunate.  He  is  so  con- 
stantiy  cared  for  and  protected  that  he 
misses  the  vitalizing  influence  of  a 
struggle  against  adverse  forces.  There 
are  certain  diseases  dependent  upon  a 
lack  of  sunshine  that  brings  the  ex- 
tremes of  society  to  a  common  level. 
Grandular  diseases  resulting  from 
scrofula  attack  the  children  ol  the  very 
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poor  and  the  very  rich,  or  did  so  until 
a  change  of  fashion  permitted  the 
wealthy  to  take  needed  outdoor  exer- 
cise The  very  ppor  shut  up  in  tene- 
ments through  the  day  away  fi  om  the 
air  and  sunshine,  without  exercise  and 
insufficiency  fed,  breakdown,  and  their 
sufferings  from  scrofula  seem  to  be  only 
the  natural  results  of  their  environment. 
But  it  is  not  many  years  since  the 
children  of  wealthy  parents  were  ex- 
posed to  similar  adverse  influences,  ar- 
ising in  a  different  way.  They,  too, 
were  shut  up  in  exclusive  apartments, 
and  kept  from  the  sunlight  to  protect 
their  complexions.  They  were  not  in- 
sufficiently fed»  but  pampered  on  rich 
foods  unsuited  to  their  habits  of  life, 
and  they  developed  under  these  con- 
ditions precisely  the  same  glandular 
diseases  that  afflicted  their  seemingly 
more  unfortunate  cousins.  That  this 
instructive  meeting  of  extremes  is  not 
so  common  to-day  as  it  used  to  be  is 
due  to  the  simple  fact  that  more  ra- 
tional ways  of  training  the  children  of 
wealthy  people  have  come  in  vogue. 
Outdoor  exercises  are  now  tolerated, 
if  not  required;  the  children  get  the 
cheapest  promoter  of  health — exposure 
to  sun  and  air — ^and  scrofula  now  finds 
the  greater  number  of  its  victims  among 
those  who  have  not  the  means  to  remove 
the  influences  that  promote  its  develop- 
ment. The  fact,  however,  that  it  once 
prevailed  in  the  extreme  circles  of  so- 
ciety, chiefly  because  the  children  of 
each  were,  from  wholly  different  causes, 
deprived  of  the  genial  influence  of  the 
sun.  is  one  that  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  faults  in  the  extreme  system  of 
training  to  which  attention  has  been 
directed.  Both  have  faults,  different 
in  character,  but  not  in  effect.  In  the 
one  the  body  is  enfeebled  by  too  great 
exposure  to  hardships;  in  the  other  it 
fails  to  develop  strength  through  too 


great  protection  from  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  life.  The  plant  exposed 
on  a  bleak  and  desolate  piece  of  ground 
unshielded  from  the  wind  and  scarcely 
able  to  find  nourishing  space  for  its 
roots,  is  stunted  and  enfeebled.  Trans- 
planted to  better  ground  and  under 
more  favorable  conditions,  it  never  re- 
covers its  natural  tone,  never  becomes 
quite  as  vigorous  as  those  raised  under 
better  auspices.  But  its  fate  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  plant  which, 
having  been  raised  in  a  green-house, 
becomes  too  delicate  to  withstand  the 
rigors  of  outside  planting.  The  ob- 
viou**  lesson  is  that  the  conditions  of 
early  training  should  bear  a  distinct 
relation  to  those  to  which  the  plant  is 
to  be  exposed  when  it  has  matured. 
So,  too,  with  the  training  of  young 
children.  It  should  be  conducted  so 
as  to  protect  them  from  injury,  and 
yet  harden  them  to  withstand  the  or- 
dinary hardships  they  are  sure  to  meet. 
What  is  true  of  the  physical  nature  is 
true  also  of  the  moral  nature.  Men  are 
not  made  virtuous  and  morally  strong 
by  being  kept  ignorant  of  vice  and  free 
from  temptations,  nor  should  they  be 
too  much  exposed  to  contaminating 
influences.  The  delicate  middle 
ground  is  hard  to  keep,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  is  advantageous  to 
acquaint  the  young  with  the  facts  of 
life,  including  the  vices  to  which  men 
are  addicted,  accompanying  the  infor- 
mation with  advice  founded  upon  rea- 
son, rather  than  lo  leave  them  to  have 
their  curiosity  piqued  and  to  be  ex- 
posed to  temptations  of  which  they  do 
not  know  the  real  danger.  As  in  the 
physical  world  the  parent  or  guardian 
can  not  hope  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  to  guard  his  charge  from 
afflictions  and  sufferings,  and  should 
therefore  inspire  him  with  strength  and 
courage  to  bear  them,   so  in  moral 
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training;  as  in  the  ordinary  course  ol 
life  the  young  must  sooner  or  later  go 
out  from  guardianship  and  tutelage, 
they  should  be  prepared  by  precept  and 


example  to  guard  themselves,  and  not 
be  sent  forth  so  innocent  in  know- 
ledge of  evil  as  to  become  the  ready 
prey  of  false  teachers. 


POPULAR    MISCELLANY, 


A  NICE  THANKFUL   OLD   MAN. 

The  disposition  of  some  men  to  look 
on  the  bright  side  of  anything  was 
illustrated  on  a  far  Western  road  the 
other  day.  An  old  gentleman  had 
been  an  attentive  listener  to  the  some- 
what remarkable  experiences  of  his 
fellow-travellers,  breaking  into  the  cul- 
mination of  each  anecdote  with  a  pious 
ejaculation  of  praise  for  some  redeem- 
ing incident  in  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. Finally  they  got  to  setting 
matters  up  on  the  old  man,  and  telling 
stories  in  which  it  was  hard  for  him  to 
find  anything  to  be  grateful  for;  but  he 
managed  to  get  there  each  trip,  until 
the  boys  were  nearly  at  their  wits*  end. 

*'But  one  of  the  worst  I  ever  heard 
ol,*'  commencedone  of  the  passengers, 
winking  to  his  companions  to  look  for 
a  smasher — **really  the  worst — was  on 
the  Savannah  and  Pensacola  road,  in 
1842.  We  ran  into  a  coal  train,  and 
not  a  soul  escaped.  No,  not  a  soul! 
Every  one  was  killed!** 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and 
every  one  looked  at  the  old  man'to  see 
how  he  would  take  it. 

"Thank  Heaven!**  he  exclaimed, 
fervently. 

"Thank  Heaven!  What  for?'*  de- 
manded the  relator  of  the  story.  •  *  What 
are  you  thanking  Heaven  for  now?** 

'To  think  you  were  killed  by  that 

train!**  ejaculated  the  old  gentleman, 

rolling  up  his  eyes.     **If  you  had  been 

pared,  what  a  liar  you  would  have 


been  by  the  time  you  reached  your 
present  age!  Thank  Heaven  for  that 
disaster  !*  * 

After  that  the  boys  let  him  alone. 

BISMARCK*S   TRUTHFULNESS. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  always  been 
noted  for  his  love  of  truth,  not  only  in 
his  domestic  but  also  in  his  public  life. 
This  desire  for  truthfulness  was  instilled 
into  his  heart  by  the  mother  whom  he 
loved  devotedly,  and  to  whom  he  was 
a  most  tender  and  respectful  son. 

Once,  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  his 
mother,  when  bidding  him  good-night, 
asked  carelessly,  **And  did  you  e^t 
your  broth?** 

Tu  her  surprise,  the  boy  ran  away 
without  making  her  any  answer;  but 
he  quickly  reappeared,  and  said 
**Yes,**  with  great  glee.  It  seems 
that  his  memory  had  failed  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  broth,  and  he  hunted  up 
his  governess,  Lottie  Schmeling,  to 
make  sure  that  he  had  eaten  it! 

His  ideas  in  regard  to  the  love  par- 
ents hold  for  their  children  were  always 
outraged  by  the  story  of  William  Tell, 
who  was  not  a  hero  to  his  mind  at  all . 
On  one  occasion  the  talk  had  turned 
on  Schiller's  version  of  the  tale,  and 
Bismarck  said : 

**It  would  have  been  nobler  and 
more  natural,  according  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  if,  instead  of  aiming  toward 
the  boy,  and  displaying  his  skill  by 
shooting  an  apple  on  his  son*s  head. 
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he  had  shot  at  the  g^ovemor!  That 
would  have  been  nothing  more  than 
righteous  anger  at  an  inhuman  de- 
mand P* 

TRUTH    IS   MIGHTY     AND    WILL     PRE- 
VAIL. 

She  had  invited  him  to  stop  to  sup- 
per, and  he  was  trying  to  appear  easy 
and  unconcerned,  while  she  was  on  her 
prettiest  behavior. 

**Haveyou  used  the  sugar,  John?** 
inquired  the  mother,  in  a  winning  man- 
ner. 

*  *John  don*  t  want  sugar,  *  *  ejaculated 
the  young  heir,  abruptly. 

**Why  not?**  inquired  the  father, 
curiously. 

**Coshe  don't,**  exclaimed  the  heir, 
in  an  artful  manner.  *'I  heard  him 
tell  Mary  last  nigh — " 

'*You  keep  still,**  interrupted  Mary, 
in  an  hysterical  manner,  while  the 
young  man  caught  his  breath  in  dis- 
may. 

**I  heard  him  say,**  persisted  the 
heir,  with  dreadful  eagerness,  **that 
she  was  so  sweet  he  shouldn*t  never 
use  sugar  any  more — an*  then  he  kissed 
her,  an*  I  said  I'd  tell.** 

what  royalty  costs. 

It  costs  England  a  round  sum  to 
support  her  royal  family.  Qpeen  Vic- 
toria is  paid  $300,000  a  year  into  her 
privy  purse.  She  is  paid  |i ,  1 56,000  a 
year,  for  salaries  of  the  royal  household. 
She  is  paid  $66,000  a  year  to  give  away 
in  bounties,  alms,  etc.  She  has 
$181,000  a  year  lor  incidentals.  As 
Duchess  of  Lancaster  she  gets  $250, 000 
a  year  from  that  duchy.  This  makes 
a  total  of  about  $2,175,000  a  year. 
Her  son  Alfred, the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
is  paid  $1 25.Q00  a  year.  So  is  her  son 
Arthur,  Duke  ol  Connaugh..  Her 
daughter,    Victoria,    ex- Empress    of 


Germany,  is  paid  by  Great  Britain 
$40,000  a  year,  and  each  of  the  other 
girls $30, 000  a  year.  Her  cousins,  too, 
are  paid  all  the  way  irom  $15,000  a 
year  to  $60,000  a  year,  her  cousin 
George,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  getting 
the  latter  sum.  Her  eldest  son  and 
heir  apparent,  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  is  paid  $200,000  a  year  for 
himself  and  $185,000  a  year  for  support 
and  maintenance  of  his  children. 

HE  WAS  A  TAX  ASSESSOR. 

**GooD  morning,  madam — ** 

**We  don*t  want  no  sewin*  ma- 
chines.** 

**No?'* 

**Nor  no  patent  clothes- wringer— " 

* 'Indeed?** 

**An*  we  got  two  gran*  pianners  an' 
a  cabinet  orgind.*' 
,   '*Yes?** 

**An*  ev*ry  room  has  a  clock  an'  all 
on  us  hez  watchis.** 

'*How  about  pictures?'* 

**Kain*tsell  us  none  o*them,  neither, 
stranger.  They  ain*t  a  wall  in  th' 
house  ye  kin  see  lor  th'  rafts  o'  oil 
paintin's  hung  on   em.'* 

**I  suppose  you  have  a  dog.** 

*'Pap  hez  more*n  forty,  an*  all 
bloodid.** 

** How  about  carriages?** 

•*Barn*s  lull  on  *em.  An*  we  don't 
buy  no  horses  on  this  ranch.*' 

*'Good  morning,  madam.** 

*'Mornin' — say,  tenderfut,  who  bees 
ye,  anyhow?** 

* '  r  m  the  tax  assessor.  *  * 

character  in  the  family  circle. 

Home  life  is  the  sure  test  of  character. 
Let  a  husband  be  cross  and  surly  and 
the  wife  grows  cold  and  unamiable. 
The  children  grow  up  saucy  and  sav- 
age as  young  bears.  The  father  be- 
comes callous,  peevish  and  hard.  The 
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wife  bristles  in  self-defence.  They  de- 
velop an  unnatuntl  growth  and  sharp- 
ness of  teeth,  and  the  house  is  haunted 
by  ugliness  and  domestic  brawls.  This 
is  not  what  a  faniily  circle  should  be. 
If  rude  to  any,  let  it  be  to  some  one 
be  does  not  love — not  to  wife,  brother 
or  parent.  Let  one  of  the  loved  ones 
be  taken  away,  and  memory  recalls  a 
thiiusdnd  sayinf^  to  regret  Death 
quickens  recollection  painfully.  The 
grave  cannot  hide  the  white  faces  of 
those  who  sleep.  The  coffin  and  green 
ground  are  cruel  magnets.  They  draw 
us  farther  than  we  would  go.  They 
force  us  to  remember.  A  man  never 
sees  so  far  into  human  life  as  when  he 


looks  over  a  wife's  or  mother's  grave. 
His  eyes  get  wonderous  clear,  then, 
and  he  sees  as  never  before  what  it  is 
to  love  and  be  loved.  It  is  a  pitiable 
picture  of  human  weakness  when  those 
we  love  best  are  treated  worst. 


We  can  if  we  will  make  an  interest 
in  life  for  ourselves,  supposing  that 
none  exists  in  our  original  circum- 
stances. We  can  study  for  improve- 
ment of  our  minds  and  the  enrichment 
of  our  knowledge,  or  we  can  do  good 
to  those  who  need  help — good  to  the 
poor  or  to  the  sick,  to  the  lonely  or  to 
the  sorrowful. 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Junk  i,  the  northern  part  of  Sofia  has  been 
wrecked  by  a  hurricane;  many  lives  have 
been  lost  and  the  place  has  been  badly  dam- 
aged. 

JUNB  2,  the  work  of  taking  the  census  is 
begun. 

JUNB  3,  much  damage  has  been  done  by 
storms  in  Iowa  and  adjoining  States 

Ji'NE  5,  an  attempt  is  made  to  blow  up  with 
dynamite  the  famous  monastery  La  Grande 
Chartreuse. 

June  io.  the  British  bark  Singapore  goes 
ashore  at  Cape  Corrienter;  the  captain  and  five 
of  the  crew  are  lost. 

JUNB  II,  a  tornado  does  much  dnmage  in 
Illinois. 

June  12.  a  fresh  plot  to  kill  the  Czar  has 
been  discovered  in  St.  Petersburg. 

June  14,  cholera  has  broken  out  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Valencia,  Spain. 

Junk  16.  between  thirty  and  furty  miners 
are  killed  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a 
mine  at  Hill  Farm,  Pa. 

June  19,  murders  and  reprisals  between 
Christians  and  Mussulmans  are  reported  from 
Crete. 


June  20,  a  tornado  near  Cornell,  111.,  de- 
molishes several  buildings  and  injures  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  five  perhaps  mortally.  Severe 
storms  of  wind  and  rain  are  reported  to  have 
caused  much  damage  in  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota. 

June  21.  it  is  stated  that  Professor  Tot  ten, 
of  Yale,  has  discovered  the  date  of  Joshua's 
long  day.  The  bill  to  devote  to  the  common 
schools  of  Utah  the  property  of  the  Mormon 
Church  is  passed  by  the  Senate. 

June  23.  the  town  of  Pleasanton,  Neb  .  is 
demolished  by  a  tornado,  and  several  persons 
injured,  but  no  one  killed. 

June  25,  hund  reds  of  people  are  thrown  into 
the  sea  by  the  breaking  of  a  footbridge  at  St. 
Jean,  France,  and  many  persons  are  drowned. 

June  27,  the  population  of  Salt  Lake  City  is 
49,972.  The  bill  to  admit  Wyoming  to  the 
Union  is  passed  by  a  party  vote.  The  Panama 
Canal  commission  report  that  it  would  take 
twenty  years  and  a  cost  of  1,737,000,000  francs 
to  complete  the  canal. 

June  29,  the  town  of  Morrison,  Col.,  is 
nearly  entirely  destroyed  by  fire;  loss  $69,000. 
The  estimated  total  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  census,  is  64.500,000, 
against  50, 155,783  in  1S80. 
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A  man's  cheeks  naturally  bum  when  he 
is  made  light  of. 

Herb  is  a  paradox  with  which  to  grapple: 
'Twas the  first  pair  that  tasted  the  first  ap- 
ple. 

Roasting  a  pig's  tail  and  manufacturing 
his  other  extremity  into  headcheese  is  mak- 
ing both  ends  meet. 

Mr.  Rounds— "How  nicely  that  Miss  In- 
style  carries  her  head.'*  Miss  Dukati^:  "She 
ought  to  carry  it  easily— it's  so  light.*' 

When  a  man  marries,  he  fully  intends  to  be 
No.  one  in  the  family,  but  often  the  period 
droi>s  out  and  he  is  no  one. 

"Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow! "she  quoted. 
The  young  man  blushed  nervously.  "You're 
right,**  he  rej  lied.  "I'll  go  to  the  barber's 
next  time." 

It  is  remarkable  how  a  boy  who  will  walk 
four  miles  through  th';  timber  alone  to  go  to  a 
party  gets  scared  at  the  darkness  in  the  wood  - 
shed. 

Two  New  York  electricians  have  invented  a 
flying  machine.  As  both  of  the  inventors  are 
still  alive,  of  course  they  have  not  yet  practi- 
cally tested  their  contrivance. 

'You  are  unfortunate  in  having  no  sisters. 
They  have  a  refining  influence  over  a  man." 
"Have  you  a  sister?"  'Yes,  three  <»f  them." 
"How  is  it  that  you  were  reared  apart  from 
them." 

Old  Gentleman  (from  head  of  the  stairs  at  a 
late  hour):  "Clara,  I  think  you  and  that 
young  man  have  talked  enough  for  one  even- 
ing." Clara:— "All  right,  pa.  We  won't  say 
another  word." 

A  man  entirely  bald  except  a  little  turf  of 
hair  at  the  base  of  the  brain  behind  the  ears, 
frequently  took  off  his  hat  and  scratched  his 
head  back  of  his  ears.  A  waggish  back- 
woodsman thereupon  shouted  out:  'Stranger, 
drive  'em  up  in  the  clearing,  and  you  can 
ketch  'em  all  in  five  minutes." 

"No,  Bob,"  said  Willie,  generously,  "that's 
the  largest  piece;  keep  it  yourself,"  and  he 
pushed  it  back  with  the  expression  of  a  lad 
who  had  performed  an  act  that  deserved  to 
shine  in  a  dark  world.  '•Willie."  said  Bob. 
casting  a  peculiar  look  at  his  companion 
from  between  the  half  closed  lids  of  his  left 
eye:  "I  know  what's  the  matter."  "What?" 
asked  Willie,  serenely.  "Why,  this  water- 
melon ain't  ripe." 


The  man  who  depends  upon  wages  will  get 
rich  sooner  than  the  man  who  depends  upon 
wagers. 

"Are  you  a  Mason?"  asked  onecitizenof 
another.  "No,  by  the  powers,"  was  the  un- 
expected reply,  "Oi'm  a  hod  carrier." 

Seeing  is  believing;  and  when  a  man  sees 
a  swarm  of  bees  about  to  settle  on  his  head  it 
is  time  for  him  to  be  leaving. 

Talk  about  "unkissed  kisses"  and  '  un 
thunk  thoughts."  It  is  the  unvoted  votes  that 
make  half  the  mischief  in  politics 

Whatever  may  happen  to  P.  T.  Barnum  in 
the  next  world,  he  can't  complain  that  he  has 
had  no  show  in  this. 

An  exchange  refers  to  a  young  physician  in 
a  neighboring  town  as  a  dude.  It  is  inferred 
that  when  he  lances  a  boil  is  not  the  only 
time  he  "cuts  a  swell." 

Old  man  (looking  out  of  the  window)— 
"What  is  that  Nero  is  shaking  with  his  teeth?" 
Daughter — "Heavens,  papa,  it  lonks  like  a 
piece  of  young  Mr.  Sampson's  trousers!  ' 

Magistrate — "If  I  discharge  you  this  lime, 
Uncle  Rastus,  what  will  you  do?"  Uncle 
Rastus— "Well,  yo*  honar,  ef  yo*  dischages 
me,  I  spect  I'll  go  off  " 

"There  is  one  thing  I   like  about  the  vul- 
ture," said  Cynicus  to  a   physician   who  had 
overcharged  him.     ''And  that?**     "iieJo<fsn*t 
present    his    bill    until    the  patient  is  dead." 
Said  a  sweet,  charming,  lovely  young  Mrs., 

"I  really  dqn'i  know  what  a  Krs! 
A  rogue  heard  her  speak. 
Kissed  her  plumb  on  the  cheek, 

And  said  as  he  did  it,  "Why,  Thrs!" 

A  Los  Angeles  surgeon  recently  prescribed 
some  rectal  suppositories  for  an  old  soldier. 
The  next  morning  the  doctor  call#»d  on  him 
and  asked  how  he  was.  He  answered: 
"First-rate,  doctor;  but  them  cartridges  was 
mighty  hard  to  swallow  I  got  'em  down, 
though." 

A  newlv-ar  rived  boarder  at  a  fashionable 
boarding-house  thought  he  had  not  sufficient 
bolstering  for  his  head,  and  accordingly  car- 
ried the  pillows  down  to  the  landlady  s  room, 
who  inquired  what  he  desired.  The  gentle- 
man wanted  to  know  what  the  articles  were 
which  he  held  in  his  hands.  "Pillows,  yu 
impudent  fellow!"  screamed  the  enraged 
woman.  "Oh,  I  thought  they  were  pin  rush- 
ions!"  replied  the  disconsolate  boarder. 
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Primitive 
as  were  the 
habits  and 
customs  of 
the  inhabi- 
tants of  A- 
merica  at 
the  time  of 
its  discov- 
ery by  the 
Europeans, 
yet  the  re- 
searches ol  American  archaeologists 
have  shown  that  some  considerable 
portions  of  the  northern  continent 
had,  in  pre-historic  ages,  been  occu- 
pied by  a  race  of  men  who  had  arrived 
at  a  comparatively  high  state  ol  civi- 
lization. The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  are 
ah'eady  well  known  to  most  readers. 
But  a  race  of  semi-civilized  people, 
possessing,  if  possible,  even  more  in- 
terest than  these,  at  one  time  occupied 
an  immense  tract  of  land  to  the  north 
of  the  Aztec  settlements.  These  were 
the  people  known  to  us  only  as 
'* Mound- builders,"  the  remains  of 
whose-settlements  and  works  are  met 
with  throughout  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  monuments  of 
these  early  inhabitants  occupy  the 
entire  area  of  the  great  Mississippi 
Valley  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  fer- 


tile plains  extending  along  the  Gulf  ol 
Mexico. 

It  is  in  the  north-west,  chiefly  in 
Wisconsin,  that  the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  incomprehensible  of  the 
mounds  occur.  They  are  frequently  in 
the  form  of  various  animals  and  of  hu- 
man beings.  They  are  invariably 
erected  upon  level  plains,  and  gene- 
rally consist  of  homogeneous  sand  or 
earth,  which  in  most  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
surrounding  soil.  They  are  raised 
above  the  plain  upon  which  they  are 
erected  sometimes  not  much  more 
than  a  foot,  sometimes  as  much  as  six 
feet,  and  where  they  have  remained 
undisturbed  present  a  regular  and 
well-marked  outline.  As,  however, 
they  have  often  a  length  of  from  one 
to  five  hundred  feet,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  recognize  the  form  of  the 
mound  until  it  has  been  carefully  sur- 
veyed, and  laid  out  upon  paper  on  a 
small  scale.  Animals  of  all  sorts  found 
upon  the  great  American  prairies; 
bears,  panthers,  turtles,  alligators 
(Fig.  i),  snakes,  deer,  and  many 
others,  are  seen  in  immense  basso-re- 
lievos— the  monuments  of  a  people 
who  have  long  since  passed  away;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  amongst  other 
forms  are  found   that  of  the  extinct 
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mammoth  elephant  (Fig.  2),  or,  as 
some  think,  the  mastodon,  and  of  man 
himself  (Fig.  3).  From  the  lorms 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  these 
mounds,  and  from  the  fact  that  human 
bones  have  occasionally  been  found 
buried  in  their  midst,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  they  were  originally  erected 
as  places  of  sepulture  by  the  different 
Indian  tribes,  who  are  known  to  use 
various  animals  as  their  characteristic 
totems,  or  tribal  ensigns.  But  were 
this  really  the  case,  how  extraordinary 
would  be  the  degeneracy  of  their  pre- 


simple  reverence,  as  the  work  of  ihe 
*  *  Great  Manitou.  * ' 

Interspersed  among^st  the  * 'animal" 
mounds  are  some  of  those  tumuli 
which  occur  in  great  abundance,  un 
accompanied  by  the  more  s»ranj'e 
animal  forms,  in  the  southern  region 
of  the  Mound -builders.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  that  these  tumuli,  which 
are  generally  circular,  are  almost  al- 
ways much  higher  than  the  surround- 
ing mounds,  and  that  from  their  sum 
mits  may  generally  be  obtained  a  view 
of  the  entire  group  of  earthworks  with 


Fig.  I. — Alligator-Mound  in  Mississippi  Valley. 


sent  descendants!  The  erection  of 
these  huge  mounds  in  definite  and 
more  or  less  artistic  forms  implies  a 
large  degree  of  knowledge  of  mensu- 
ration and  surveying,  as  well  as  a 
large  and  steady  supply  of  labor; 
which  could  never  have  been  at  the 
command  of  savages  dependent,  as 
most  of  the  North  American  tribes 
until  recently  were,  upon  the  chase  for 
their  means  of  subsistence.  Nor  have 
the  existing  tribes  any  sort  of  tradition 
regarding  the  erection  of  these  ancient 
monuments,  but  look  upon  them  with 


which  they  are  connected.  Some  of 
these  tumuli  were  undoubtedly  used 
as  places  of  sepulture,  but  in  others 
not  the  slightest  traces  of  human  re- 
mains have  been  found,  and  we  are 
therefore  led  to  the  belief  that  these 
higher  elevations  were  used  as  towers 
of  observation.  As  we  proceed  to- 
wards the  south,  the  **animar'  mounds 
disappear.  In  their  place,  we  find 
works  the  use  of  which  seems  far  more 
easy  of  explanation.  These  are  im- 
mense '^enclosures,**  which  were 
sometimes  erected  for  the  defence  of 
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the  settlements,  sometimes,  doubtless, 
for  the  protection  of  sacred  works. 
The  defensive  enclosures  are  generally 
situated  upon  sites  which  are  naturally 
strategically  strong.  Often  a  rocky 
hill  surrounded  at  its  base  by  some 


Fig.  2. — Elephant-Mound. 

deep  and  winding  stream   has  been 
sdefted  for  the  eredion  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  in  every  case  some  natu- 
ral advantage  in  the  formation  of  the 
land  surface  has  been  seized  upon  for 
the  combined  purposes  of  saving  la- 
bor in   the   ereflion  of  works  of  de- 
fence, and   of  attaining  the  greatest 
possible  security  from  attack.      The 
walls  of  these  enclosures  sometimes 
circumscribe  an  area  of  as  much  as  140 
or  150  acres,  though  they  are  frequent- 
ly of  much  smaller  extent,   and  the 
enclosed  settlement  often  stood  upon 
an  area  of  twenty  or  thirty    acres. 
The  walls  were  built  of  large  irregular 
blocks  of  stone,    but  probably  were 
never  cemented  together,   and   have 
now  fallen  into  complete  ruin,  though 
occasionally  indications  have  been  met 
with  tending  to  prove  that  the  walls 
were  regularly  faced,  at  least  on  the 
exterior.       **The  appearance  of  the 
line,**  in  the  case  of  the  works  surveyed 
near  Bourneville,  in  Ohio,    *'for  the 
most  part,  is  just  what  might  be  ex- 
pefted  from  the  falling  outwards  of  a 
wall  of  stones  placed,    as   this   was, 
upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill.'*      When 
these  enclosures  have   been    ere6led 
upon  steep  elevations,  a  more  gentle 


slope  will,  as  a  rule,  be  discovered  at 
one,  or  sometimes  more  points,  by 
which  an  easy  approach  could  be  made 
from  the  outside.  These  slopes  were, 
however,  always  protefted  by  a  strong 
enclosing  wall,  having  two  or  three 
narrow  passages  only,  for  ingress  and 
egress,  and  often  a  strong  outer  barrier 
of  stones  or  earth  was  also  erefted, 
which  must  have  added  greatly  to  the 
security  ol  the  defenders  in  case  of 
attack.  Some  idea  of  the  enormous 
labor  of  erefting  these  fortifications 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fad  that  in 
one  case  the  enclosing  wall  measured 
no  less  than  8,224  feet  in  length,  and 
rested  on  a  base  measuring  from  thir- 
ty-five to  forty  feet.  The  height  var- 
ied considerably;  it  was  sometimes 
from  six  to  ten  feet,  and  occasionally 
reached  as  much  as  fifteen  feet. 

Within  the  wall  was  a  ditch,  having 
an  average  width  of  no  less  than  fifty 
feet,  and  it  was  doubdess  of  the  earth 
and  sandstone  excavated  in  its  forma- 
tion that  the  enclosing  wall  was  con- 


Fig.  3. — Mound  in  Wisconsin. 

stru6led.  When  it  is  considered  what 
would  be  the  labor  of  construfting 
defences  such  as  this,  even  with  the 
appliances  now  at  our  command,  we 
are  filled  with  amazement  that  a  pri- 
mitive people,  unacquainted  with  the 
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use  of  any  metal  except  native  copper, 
should  yet  have  possessed  the  power, 
the  will,  and  the  unity  necessary  for 
their  ere<5lion. 

Another  class  of  enlosures,  which  it 
is  obvious  could  never  have  been 
ere<Sed  for  defensive  purposes,  have 
been  rej^arded — no  doubt,  justly — as 
sacred  enclosures,  although  their  use 
has  not  been,  and  probably  never  will 
be,  definitely  settled . 

It  b  interesting  to  observe  that  in 
these  enclosures  the  forms  of  the  circle 
and  square  predominate,   and   these 


occur  within  other  enclosures  of  quite 
a  different  charafter.  Their  walls 
were  often  of  the  most  massive  con- 
struflion,  and  were  occasionally  as 
much  as  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  basf 
of  no  less  than  fifty  feet.  Where  the 
enclosures  take  the  form  of  squares 
and  circles,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
these  are  found  by  the  most  careful 
surveys  to  be  absolutely  geometrical 
figures,  proving  how  advanced  must 
have  been  the  knowledge  of  the 
Mound-builders  in  mathematical 
science. 


two  figures  are  frequently  met  with 
together,  and  in  such  a  connexion 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  were 
employed  symbolically  (Fig.  4).  In 
place  of  the  square,  however,  an  octa- 
gon is  frequently  met  with,  and  these 
two— the  circular  and  rectangular  en- 
closures— are  generally  conne<Sled  by 
a  narrow  passage,  enclosed  on  either 
side  by  a  wall  or  embankment.  Un- 
like the  defensive  works,  these  sacred 
enclosures  are  found  generally  upon 
perfedly  level  plains,  and  sometimes 


Within,  and  in  the  vicinity  of,  both 
sacred  and  defensive  enclosures,  innu- 
merable mounds,  or  tumuli,  are  met 
with .  Some  of  these  were  used  as 
altars,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  religion  of  the  Mound-builders 
was,  in  part  at  least,  conne<Sed  with 
the  worship  of  the  sun  and  of  fire;  ot 
this,  however,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  any  absolute  proof.  Other  01 
the  mounds,  sometimes  as  much  as 
eighty  feet  in  height,  were  doubtless 
used   as    points  ot  observation,  and 
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other?,  again,  were  the  tombs  of  im- 
portant individuals  amongst  the  com- 
munity, possibly  of  the  priests,  who 
are  also  supposed  to  have  been  the 
patriarchs  and  governors  of  the 
Mound-builders.  In  the  sacrificial 
mounds  are  found  symmetrical  altars 
ofbumt  clay  or  stone,  and  on  these  are 
often  deposited  various  remains,  al- 
ways bearing  unquestionable  traces  of 
having  been  subjected  to  the  a<3ion 
of  fire. 

Many  specimens  of  primitive  art 
have  been  taken  from  both  the  sepul- 
chral and  sacrificial  mounds,  and  some 
of  these  possess  great  merit,  even  from 
an  aesthetic  point  of  view.  They  con- 
sist of  vessels  of  clay  and  of  implements 
of  various  kinds,  of  stone,  flint,  and 
copper;  ornaments  of  these  minerals 
and  also  of  silver  have,  too,  been  fre- 
quently met  with,  and  a  large  number 
of  pipes,  often  very  powerfully  carved, 
have  been  figured  and  described .  The 
elephant  on  a  pipe  (Fig.  5)  may  be 
compared  with  the  mound  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  The  sculptures  of  the  Mound- 
builders  show,  indeed,  more  than  any- 
thing else  the  degree  of  culture  to 
which  they  had  attained,  and  we  cannot 
but  be  surprised  that  a  people  once  so 
highly  civilized  should  either  have  be- 
come utterly  extinft,  or  should  be 
now  represented  by  those  Red  Indians 
whose  few  good  qualities  have  been 
so  extolled  by  Fennimore  Cooper  and 
his  imitators. 

That  an  immense  space  of  time 
must  have  elapsed  since  the  Mound - 
builders  ceased  their  labors  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  it  is  easy  to  affirm ; 
but  to  calculate  this  lapse  of  time  in 
years  is  a  far  more  serious  undertaking. 
Much  has  been  argued  from  the  now 
extinft  mammoth  being  represented 
both  in  mound  and  sculpture,  but  this 
argument   cuts   both  ways,  and  it  is 


quite  as  possible  that  the  mammoth 
has  rather  survived  to  a  more  recent 
date  than  has  been  supposed.  We 
find  here  and  there  that  the  ancient 
earthworks  have  in  part  been  eaten 
away  by  the  gradual  change  in  the 
course  of  neighboring  streams — a 
change  which  in  some  cases,  extends 
to  many  hundreds  of  feet.  But  to 
calculate  the  annual  rate  at  which  the 
river  has  thus  encroached  upon  its 
bank  is  difficult  in  the  extreme;  nor 
can  we  be  sure  that  the  encroach- 
ment has  been  always  regular,  and 
always  in  precisely  the  same  direftion. 
Growing  upon  most  of  the  enclosures 
and  other  works,  if  not  upon  them  all, 
we  find,  however,  a  dense  forest  jun- 


Fig.  5. — Elephant  on  Pipe  found  in  Iowa. 

gle,  and  the  ages  of  the  trees  forming 
this  forest  may  of  course  be  approxi- 
mately arrived  at  by  counting  the 
number  of  annual  rings  of  growth. 
By  this  means  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  some  of  the  trees  growing  upon 
the  mounds,  or  in  the  midst  of  the 
now  ruined  walls  or  embankments, 
must  have  an  age  of  at  least  700  years, 
while  the  trunks  of  other  trees  still  lie 
in  a  mouldering  state  at  their  base, 
which  from  their  size  must  have  had 
an  equal  antiquity,  aad  would  throw 
back  still  farther  the  age  of  the  works. 
No  trace  is  now  met  with  amongst  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  of  the  remains  of  cultivated 
plants.  These  were  doubtless  over- 
grown and  replaced,  ere  nMtnv  years 
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had  passed,  by  a  rank  and  heavy 
growth  of  reeds  and  grasses,  which  in 
their  place  must  gradually,  and  as  we 
know  from  experience  in  the  tropics 
in  similar  cases,  very  slowly,  have 
been  supplanted  by  the  forests  which 
now  cover  the  whole  of  the  country. 
When  we  consider,  therefore,  the  time 
which  must  have  elapsed  before  the 
once  cleared  and  cultivated  land  of  the 
enclosures  could  have  become  covered 


with  a  dense  forest,  in  no  way  disting- 
uishable from  that  primaeval  forest 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
has  ever  been  disturbed  by  man,  the 
probable  antiquity  of  these  pre- historic 
settlements  becomes  more  and  more 
remote,  so  that  the  estimate  of  1,500 
years  made  by  Messrs.  Squier  and 
Davis  may  justly  be  deemed  within 
rather  than  without  the  mark. 


UNCLE  RUBEN'S  LOST  LOVE. 


My  uncle,  Ruben  Van  Note,  fell 
in  love  with  Priscilla  Jan  the  very  first 
time,  and  as  he  was  not  the  kind  of  a 
man  to  waste  much  time  in  courting, 
he  chose  this  way  of  proposing. 

Priscilla  wore  a  gown  of  muslin,  and 
at  the  belt  hung  two  scarlet  pockets, 
as  was  the  custom  in  those  days. 

Ruben  having  penned  a  declaration 
one  afternoon,  took  the  opportunity 
(for  he  was  a  timid  man)  of  slipping  the 
note  into  one  of  these  trim  little  pockets 
when  she  was  not  looking. 

Then  he  took  his  leave,  and  waited 
anxiously  but  very  patiently  for  an 
answer. 

But  none  ever  came. 

Poor  Rub(n  was  not  one  to  risk  his 
fate  a  second  time,  and  he  ceased  his 
visits  to  the  home  of  the  Jans  After 
a  while  he  went  away  to  England,  and 
Newport  knew  him  no  more.  He  be- 
came rather  celebrated  as  a  scientific 
man.  The  bashfulness  of  youth  gone 
by,  he  became  a  grave,  gallant  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  and  he  had  his 
admirers  even  among  our  sex,  but  he 
never  fell  in  love,  and  he  never  mar- 
ried. 

At  sixty- five  years  of  age  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  see  Newport  before  he 


died.  In  those  years  it  had  become  a 
fashionable  watering  place.  There 
were  one  or  two  great  hotels  and  plenty 
of  cottages.  The  sea  view  was  as  fine, 
the  sea  air  as  bracing,  the  girls  as  pretty 
as  of  yore,  but  they  did  not  wear 
painted  muslins  with  poppies  on  them, 
nor  outside  pockets  of  handsomely  em- 
broidered silk. 

Ruben  Van  Note  strolled  along  the 
beach  and  looked  at  the  old  tower  and 
sighed  over  the  past  a  little.  Then  he 
strolled  up  the  street  to  the  house  ot 
the  Jan  family.  It  looked  very  much 
as  formerly,  only  the  trees  were  larger 
and  the  ivy  vine  quite  covered  the 
brick  stable  with  the  pigeon- houses  on 
the  roof.  All  its  windows  were  open 
and  a  woman  was  dusting  the  shutters. 
When  she  came  out  upon  the  porch  to 
shake  a  cloth  he  spoke  to  her: 

**Does  the  Jan  family  live  here  yet?" 
he  asked. 

The  woman  gave  a  long  shake  of  the 
head   and  said: 

**The  last  of  the  Jan  family  died 
three  days  ago — Miss  Priscilla  Jan.  I 
was  her  maid.  She  was  getting  on  in 
life — sixty  years  old — and  a  delicate 
body  always;  but  I  think  she  would 
have  lived  a  long  while  yet  if  shehadn*t 
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had  an  accident  Her  carriage  was 
upset  by  a  tipsy  coachman  and  she 
was  hurt  and  shaken .  The  shock  to 
her  nerves  killed  her,  the  doctor  said. 
That's  her  miniature  when  she  was  a 
^rl,  over  the  mantle,  ii  you'd  step  in 
and  look." 

Ruben  stepped  in  and  saw  Priscilla. 
in  white  and  red,  smiling  at  him  from 
the  chimney-piece.  It  was  a  good 
likeness.  Could  she  really  be  dead? 
He  staggered  back  and  seated  himself 
on  the  sofa. 

*'And  she  never  married?"  he  said, 
speaking  aloud  unconsciously. 

**No,  sir."  said  the  maid,  believing 
herself  ad dresssed.  *  *She  never  mar- 
ried. Such  a  pretty  girl,  you'd  not 
believe  it.  She  had  offers,  but  they 
did  not  suit  her.  Once  she  told  me, 
silting  just  there,  sir,  where  you  sit, 
the  Christmas  after  her  parents  died, 
why  they  did  not.  She  was  fond  oi  a 
young  gentleman  once,  but  he  came 
and  went  and  never  said  a  word,  and, 
as  she  believed,  never  cared  for  hei. 
She  cried  and  cried  of  nights,  but  told 
no  one,  and  she  lived  single  until  she 
was  forty.  Then  one  day,  when  she 
was  up  in  the  garret,  she  found  a  pair 
of  red  silk  pockets  in  an  old  box.  She 
had  missed  the  pockets.  They  used 
to  wear  'em  outside,  sir,  which  seems 
funny  now.  She  had  missed  them, 
and  never  guessed  where  they'd  gone, 
but  somehow  they'd  been  dropped  into 
the  box  that  was  carried  up  garret 
that  very  night.  She'd  not  seen  them 
for  twenty  years,  and  she  took  them 
out  and  turned  them  over,  and  a  letter 
fell  into  her  lap. 

"It  was  sealed,  and  it  had  her  name 
on  it,  and  when  she  read  it  she  found 
it  was  an  offer  from  this  young  gentle- 
man. An  ofier,  sir,  that  she  would 
have  said  yes  to,  and  thankful. 

*  'She  knew  then,  that  being  bashful, 


he  had  slipped  it  into  her  pocket,  and 
it  had  been  lost  with  it 

'*  *I  cried  at  first,  Martha,'  she  said, 
'but  afterward  I  was  glad,  for  I  knew 
how  we  had  loved  each  other.  It  was 
too  late  to  answer  it,  even  if  I  had 
known  where  he  was;  but  I  hoped 
some  time  he  might  come  back  and 
know  the  truth.  He  never  will  know 
now,  Martha,'  she  said,  'unless  we 
meet  in  heaven.' 

**And  I  put  the  littie  pockets,  with 
the  letter  in  them,  under  her  head  in 
the  coffin,  as  she  bade  me.  Sort  oi 
like  a  story,  isn't  it,  sir?" 

**Itis  very  like  a  story,"  said  my 
great- uncle. 

He  sat  looking  at  the  picture  for  a 
while,  and  the  girl  went  on  The  pro- 
perty was  left  to  a  charity,  all  but  a 
legacy  to  herself,  and  there  was  to  be 
an  auction  next  day,  and  she  was 
cleaning  up  for  it.  And  then  she 
begged  him  to  rest  himself  as  long  as 
he  pleased,  and  went  about  her  work. 

When  she  had  gone  Ruben  Van 
Note  took  the  miniature  of  poor  Pris- 
cilla Jan  from  the  mantelpiece  and  put 
it  into  his  bosom,  and  walked  away. 

Doubtless  the  maid  wondered  long 
whether  that  respectable  old  gentleman 
could  have  been  the  thief,  or  whether 
some  other  had  come  in  at  the  open 
door  in  her  absence. 

But  Priscilla' s  pretty  face  lay  against 
Ruben's  heart  until  it  ceased  to  beat; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  lovers  re- 
new their  vows  in  heaven,  these  two 
hearts  have  met  there;  these  two  whom 
the  treacherous  buckle  of  the  scarlet 
pockets  parted  forever  on  earth. 


There  is  on  earth  no  greater  treas- 
ure or  more  desirable  possession  for 
man  than  a  woman  who  truly  loves 
him. 
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Compared  with  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world  classified  by  the  ancients, 
there  are  seven  times  seven  wonders 
now.  The  fabled  Colossus  of  Rhodes, 
the  Alexandrian  lighthouse,  the  hang- 
ing gardens  of  Babylon  sink  into  in- 
significance beside  the  achievements 
of  modern  times.  The  Colossus  of 
Rhodes  was,  in  all  probability,  a  myth, 
while  the  Bartholdi  statue  is  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  undoubtedly  equal  in 
point  of  achievement  to  any  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  ancients,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  pyramids. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  wonders 
of  the  world,  albeit  they  have  ceased 
for  the  most  part  to  be  wonders  by 
reason  ol  familiarity,  representing  in- 
ventions rather  than  engineering  and 
architectural  skill.  The  printine- 
press,  the  telegraph,  the  railway,  the 
steamboat,  the  photograph,  the  tele- 
scope, and  the  sell- binding  reaper  are 
in  themselves  seven  wonders  of  which 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  never 
dreamed.  But  in  the  line  of  engineer- 
ing skill,  which  was  the  most  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  original  seven 
wonders,  there  are  now  so  many  proud 
triumphs  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter  to  name  the  foremost  seven. 

A  writer  in  the  August  number  oi 
Frank  Leslie^  s  Popular  Monthly ^  how- 
ever, has  named  the  seven  which  ap- 
pear to  him  best  entitled  to  the  pre- 
eminence of  being  recognized  as  the 
seven  leading  wonders  of  the  world. 
The  list,  as  he  arranges  it,  comprises 
the  Forth  bridge,  in  Scotland;  New 
York*s  new  underground  aqueduct, 
which  is  30  miles  long,  on  an  average 
150  feet  underground  and  cut  through 
rock;  the  Eiflfel  tower,  the  Brooklyn 
bridge;  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  Italy,  begun  at 


a  height  of  1,340 feet,  and  cut  for  g]/i 
miles  through  the  solid  rock;  the  im- 
provements at  Hell  Gate,  and  the 
jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  easy  to  take  exceptions  to  this 
list.  There  are  probably  few  intelli- 
gent people  who  will  not  dispute 
the  claims  ofsome  one  or  other  of  these 
achievements.  The  Eiffel  tower,  for 
example,  lofty  as  it  is,  should  scarcely 
be  permitted  to  crowd  out  the  Suez 
canal,  and  the  engineering  feat  of  re- 
moving the  obstructions  at  Hell  Gate  is 
hardly  to  be  compared  with  the  Pacific 
railroads.  The  Siberian  railroad  also 
is  entitled  to  dispute  the  claim  ofsome 
of  the  wonders  in  the  list,  while  the 
Bartholdi  statue  is  scarcely  to  be 
crowded  out,  not  only  for  its  colossal 
proportions,  but  by  reason  of  the  skill 
required  to  produce  the  results  aimed 
at.  There  are  several  cantilever 
bridges,  also,  some  one  of  which  is 
likely  to  suggest  itself  to  engineers  as 
having  good  grounds  for  disputing  the 
place  in  the  list  of  seven 

To  many  unfamiliar  with  the  prob- 
lem to  be  solved,  it  may  seem  as  if  the 
jetties  of  the  Mississippi  were  hardly 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  list.  There 
are  no  mighty  buttresses  of  stone,  no 
marvelous  structures  by  human  hands 
to  arrest  attention — only  long  lines  of 
willow  basket-work,  filled  with  mud 
and  gravel  and  sunk  in  the  river  chan- 
nel. But  see  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  such  simple  means,  sugges- 
ted by  the  genius  of  Captain  Eads. 
Here  is  the  problem:  A  river,  neces- 
sary to  the  inland  commerce  of  a  con- 
tinent, whose  waters  continually  bear 
vast  quantities  of  sand  and  gravel  to- 
ward the  sea  A  cubic  mile  of  solid 
earth,  it  has  been  estimated,  is  thus 
borne  down  by  the  Mississippi  evay 
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year.  When  the  stream  met  the  waters 
of  the  gulf,  the  current  was  checked  by 
the  inflowing  tides,  and  a  great  burden 
of  earthly  matter  was  deposited,  while 
the  river  spread  out  over  a  great  ex- 
tent of  territory.  Navigation  was  ren- 
dered uncertain  and  dangerous,  and 
millions  of  dollars  expended  in  dredg- 
ing brought  no  practical  results.  The 
river  could  beat  the  United  States 
Government  in  a  contest  waged  on 
that  line. 

Then  came  Captain  Eads  with  a 
proposition  to  gather  the  willows  along 
the  shores,  make  them  into  crates  or 
mattresses,  fill  them  with  mud  and 
gravel,  place  them  in  parallel  where  a 
channel  was  wanted,  and  set  the  river 
to  do  its  own  digging  by  means  of  a 


quickened  current.  That  was  the  basis 
of  the  jetty  system,  which  has  more 
than  doubled  the  depth  of  the  channel 
at  the  mouth  of  the  most  important 
river  on  the  globe.  The  waters  con- 
tinued to  deposit  sand  and  gravel  be- 
tween the  jetties  and  the  shores,  the 
willows  sprouted  and  grew,  and  thus 
solid  banks  of  earth  were  formed  and 
protected  by  trees.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  line  of  willow  baskets 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  demands, 
in  order  to  carry  the  channel  still  fur- 
ther into  the  gulf  The  jetty  system 
is  a  grand  triumph  of  simplicity,  but 
fairly  entitled,  by  reason  of  the  results 
obtained,  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
leading  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 


From  the  New  York  Ledger. 

HIS   HUMBLE    OPINION, 


•'I'D  set  my  heart  on  raisin'  John," 

The  worthy  farmer  said, 
With  just  a  glance  at  a  little  hat 

That  hung  up  in  the  shed. 
"He  was  so  cunning,  and  so  peart, 

And  fonder  of  his  dad— 
I  always  used  to  tell  *em  so— 

Than  any  child  I  had. 

"He  listened  to  each  word  I  spoke 

In  such  a  reverent  way, 
As  if  he  really  thought  that  I 

Had  something  wise  to  say, 
And  though  I  might  be  rather  harsh 

To  Tom,  the  scamp!  or  Jim, 
I  never  was  the  least  bit  rough 

At  any  time  to  him. 

"I  couldn't  be.    And  once,  when  Tom 

Had  made  me  tearin'  mad, 
And  I  went  out  toward  the  barn 

To  exercise  the  gad . 
The  little  fellow  John  ran  up, 

And  clambered  o*er  me  so, 
All  thoughts  of  anger  left  my  breast; 

I  could  not  strike  a  blow. 


"I  pondered  many  a  Bible  verse. 

Those  texts  of  Holy  Writ, 
And  all  around  my  'little  chiU' 

Their  meanings  seem  to  fit; 
And  oft  I  felt  as  Joseph  must. 

In  olden  Galilee. 
As  if  the  boy  within  my  home 

Did  not  belong  to  me. 

'*I  used  to  wonder  how  he  learned 

The  many  things  he  knew 
About  the  mountains  and  the  woods, 

And  all  the  flowers  that  grew; 
And  though  he  went  to  deestrick  school, 

Along  o'  Tom  and  Jim, 
'Twas  plain  enough  to  see  we  all 

Were  going  to  school  to  him. 

"I  didn't  sense  it  then.     The  sun, 

When  close,  will  blind  the  eyes: 
And  often  angels  in  uur  midst 

We  fail  to  recognize. 
The  Lord  knows  what  is  best  for  us. 

As  often  Tve  allowed; 
And  had  my  boy  been  spared  to  me, 

I  might  have  been  too  proud." 

Josephine  Pollard. 
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It  was  during  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  empire. 

The  overture  was  over;  the  emperor, 
accompanied  by  the  empress,  radiant 
in  her  beauty  and  glittering  with 
ewels,  had  just  entered  the  royal  box. 
In  another  moment  the  bell  would 
tinkle  and  the  opera  commence.  But 
in  an  instant  the  second  box  to  the 
right  of  the  emperor  was  opened,  the 
curtains  were  drawn  aside  and  revealed 
the  lovely  wife  of  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador, Duke  Metzkerwitch. 

Every  eye  was  fixed  with  a  fascinated 
gaze  upon  the  woman  who  had  just 
taken  her  seat,  and  was  with  well-bred 
nonchalance  glancing  about  the  house; 
forupon  herarms,  blazing  like  beacons, 
sparkled  the  diamonds  of  which  Paris 
had  heard  so  much,  and  which  royalty 
in  vain  had  long  sought  to  purchase. 

A  hum  o!  admiration  ran  through 
the  house. 

When  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  first 
act,  a  servant,  wearing  the  imperial 
Hvery,  presented  himself  at  the  Russian 
ambassador's  box,  rapped  only  as  an 
imperial  flunkey  cculd  rap,  and  then 
entered  the  box. 

**Her  majesty  had  noticed  the  bract- 
lets  and  was  dumb  with  admiration; 
would  milady  be  so  gracious  as  to  allow 
the  empress  to  make  a  personal  ex- 
amination." 

In  an  instant  the  fair  arm  was  shorn 
of  a  bracelet,  and  with  a  smothered 
ejaculation  of  delight  the  man  wearing 
the  imperial  livery  bowed  himself  out 
of  the  box. 

The  curtain  fell  upon  the  third  act. 
ascended  again  on  the  fourth,  the  notes 
of  the  finale  rolled  through  the  house, 
the  curtain  fell  for  the  last  time,  and 
still  with  well-bred  politeness  the  wile 
of  the  Russian  ambassador  waited  for 


the  return  of  her  priceless  jewels.  The 
imperial  party  rose  and  departed,  and 
yet  the  bracelet  was  not  returned. 
Then  the  duke,  with  a  terrible  frown 
of  impatience,  rose  and  drove  rapidly 
to  the  Tuileries  and  demanded  the  re- 
turn of  the  diamonds. 

Explanations  followed,  and  the  duke 
was  at  last  convmced  that  the  empress 
had  never  sent  for  the  bracelet,  and 
the  man  wearing  the  imperial  livery 
was  one  of  the  daring  thieves  who  in- 
fested the  capital.  He  bade  his  coach- 
man drive  to  the  prefect  of  police,  and 
ere  daylight  a  hundred  of  the  shrewdest 
officers  were  searching  Paris  for  the 
gems.  The  duke,  filled  with  anxiety, 
remained  at  the  office  for  tidings,  while 
the  duchess  awaited  the  recovery  of 
her  diamonds  at  home. 

The  great  clock  had  just  tolled  six. 
when  the  bell  of  the  duke's  hotel  rang, 
and  an  officer  of  the  police  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  duchess. 

**Was  the  bracelet  recovered?'*  and 
* 'would  they  imprison  the  scoundrel 
for  the  rest  of  his  davs?" 

With  a  grave  bow  the  officer  stated 
thatthethief  was  taken  and  upon  his 
person  was  found  the  bracelet.  But 
the  fellow  stoutly  in^^isted  that  he  was 
not  the  thief,  and  that  the  bracelet  had 
been  in  his  family  many  years.  Would 
madame  intrust  to  him  the  mate  of  the 
missing  bracelet,  that  the  identity 
might  be  complete? 

Madame  the  duchess,  without  a 
word,  unlocked  her  casket  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  trusty  officer  the 
second  bracelet.  The  officer,  with  a 
profound  bow,  left  the  apartment,  and 
madame  retired  once  more — this  time 
to  sleep  and  to  dream  of  her  precious 
diamonds.  When  the  bell  tolled  the 
hour  of  nine  the  Russian  ambassador. 
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haggard  and  disordered,  entered  his 
wife's  apartment  and  threw  himself  in 
despair  into  a  chair.  Madame  opened 
her  eyes,  and,  with  a  smile  of  delij/ht, 
asked  for  the  bracelets. 

'*Satan!  we  can  learn  nothing  of 
them  " 

*'What?"  shrieked  the  madame, 
"have  you  not  recovered  it?  The 
officer  who  came  for  the  other  brace- 
let said  the  thief  h^d  been  taken,  the 
bracelet  found!" 

The  duke,  with  an  exclamation  of 
amazement,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  in 


a  husky  voice,  besought  his  wife  to  ex- 
plain. In  a  few  words  she  told  him. 
And  then,  with  a  groan,  the  duke 
dropped  into  a  seat. 

**I  see  it  all,"  said  he;  "the  rascals 
have  robbed  you  of  the  second  braclet. 
The  man  to  whom  you  gave  it  was  no 
officer,  but  a  bolder  thief  than  the 
first." 

And  so  it  proved.  The  bracelets 
were  never  returned,  and  the  Russian 
ambassador  recalls  Xki^fete  day  of  the 
fallen  emperor  with  a  long  drawn 
sigh. 


THOUGHT,   AND  ITS  CULTIVATION, 


It  has  been  said  that  it  requires 
more  art  to  be  a  good  listener  than  a 
conversationalist.  What  an  incentive 
to  eloquence  is  an  attentive  listener! 
What  triumphs  have  come  before  the 
footlights  through  an  enthusiastic 
audience!  What  symphonic  poems 
have  been  sung  upon  instruments 
whose  swaying  bows  were  guided  by 
sympathetic,  silent  listeners! 

How  beautiful,  indeed,  is  thought! 
However  hard  and  mean  one's  toil, 
fancies  can  rise,  such  as  might  have  had 
their  birth  midst  woods  and  flowers. 
How  many  brilliant  writers  have  been 
utter  failures  as  talkers;  and.  alas!  how 
many  talkers  but  for  the  expose  their 
conversation  makes !  Men  cannot  all  be 
authors,  but  they  can  be  thinkers.  On 
the  street,  in  a  car,  we  can  pursue  our 
silent  thought,  till  time  and  space  be- 
come oblivion — till,  as  Lowell  has  said: 

"What  we  long  for,  that  we  are, 
For  one  transcendent  moment; 

Until  the  Present,  poor  and  bare, 
Can  make  its  sneering  comment.' ' 

Ever  superior  to  adverse  circum- 
stances,   oblivious  to  pain  and  hard- 


ship, can  we  become  by  cultivating 
thought.  We  all  know  how  subtle  is 
its  influence,  though  a  silent  worker. 
The  sudden  impulse  to  speak  of  pre- 
viously forgotten  subjects  has  often 
been  traced  to  the  effect  of  some  con- 
tiguous mind.  The  presage  of  some 
events  is  often  felt  by  persons  given  to 
* 'presentiments." 

It  is  only  through  persistent,  untir- 
ing thought  that  grand  results  are  bom. 
All  are  prone  to  look  upon  inventions 
as  spontaneous  creations;  but  there  is 
no  class  of  men  so  absorbed  in  one  idea 
as  inventors — making  everything  and 
everybody  subservient  to  their  moods, 
till,  at  last,  the  result  is  given  to  the 
wondering  world;  and  the  inventor 
again  plunges  into  seclusion,  and  the 
world  and  its  surprise  are  lost  to  him 
as  he  thinks  out  another  so-called 
* 'discovery."  Then,  in  the  literary 
world  there  have  been  many  inspira- 
tions of  the  moment,  but  earnest,  deep 
thought  has  preceded,  and,  at  least, 
indirectly  brought  the  great  production. 

The  supremacy  of  the  mind  has  be- 
come an  absorbing  movement  toward 
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treatment  of  disease.  And  every  con- 
scientious physician  knows  how  ^reat 
is  the  subjection  of  the  body  to  the 
mind.  Through  our  thoughts  we 
make  for  ourselves  a  sphere,  from 
which  emanates  unconsciously  a  power 
for  good  or  evil. 


"Life's  more  than  breath  and  the  quick 
round  of  blood. 

"We  live  in  thoughts,  not  breaths.  He 
most  lives  who  thinks  most — lives  in  one  hour 
more  than  in  years  do  some." 

Then,  let  us  think,  then  speak;  think, 
then  act;  and  life  will  round  itself  to 
higher  meanings — nobler  ends! 


ANECDOTES  OF  RINGS. 


The  value  of  a  ring  as  a  messenger 
of  grace  was  exemplified  in  the  stormy 
days  of  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland. 
Two  burgesses  had  been  condemned 
to  death,  but  were  reprieved  at  the  foot 
of  the  gallows  by  her  Majesty.  The 
messenger  was  sent  in  great  haste  by 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  presented 
the  Queen's  ring  for  the  provost's  in- 
spection for  the  safety  of  their  lives. 
This  was  considered  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  the  royal  clemency,  and  the 
* 'revival,"  observes  Knox,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland, 
*  'of  an  ancient  custom  practiced  by 
Scottish  monarchs  before  the  date  of 
the  earliest  sign- manual  on  record, 
when  everything  in  Church  and  State 
was  represented  in  types  and  symbols .' ' 
Swearing  by  the  ring  was  a  practice  of 
early  times. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester vie  read  (a.  d.  876),  "And  in 
this  same  year  the  army  of  the  Danes 
in  England  swore  oaths  to  King  Alfred 
upon  the  holy  ring,  which  before  they 
would  not  do  to  any  nation,  and  they 
delivered  to  the  King  hostages  from 
the  mostdislinguished  men  in  the  army 
that  they  would  speedily  depart  from 
his  kingdom.'* 

Among  the  early  Scandinavian  na- 
tions it  appears  to  have  been  customary 
to  give  additional  sanctity  to  an  oath 


by  taking  it  upon  a  ring  or  bracelet 
smeared  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice 
oftered  upon  the  occasion. 

A  singular  "memento"  ring  was 
worn  by  Carl  Hoffman,  for  many  years 
chief  editor  of  the  Wiener  Tageblatt, 
who  died  some  time  back  at  Vienna. 
Down  to  his  last  hour  he  wore  upon 
the  fore- finger  of  his  right  hand  an 
iron  ring,  which,  some  three  decades 
before,  he  had  made  for  him  out  of  the 
link  of  the  chain  he  had  borne  as  a 
political  prisoner  during  two  long  and 
weary  years  of  incarceration,  varied 
by  hard  labor. 

Rings,  as  we  know,  were  given  as 
prizes  at  tournaments,  athletic  sports, 
such  as  wrestling,  horse  and  foot  races, 
shooting  with  the  bow,  etc.,  in  former 
times.  One  of  the  most  singular  re- 
wards of  this  kind  was  for  "grinning" 
matches.  Addison,  in  the  Spectator ^ 
quotes  an  advertisement  of  prizes  to  be 
given  for  horse  and  ass  races  and  "a 
gold  ring  to  be  grinned  for  by  men." 

Rings  for  "hopping"  matches  were 
given  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  connection  with  wedding-rings 
may  be  mentioned  the  following  curious 
notice  in  one  of  the  marriage  registers 
of  the  church  of  St.  James,  Bury  St 
Edmund— "1832,  Nov.  5,  Christopher 
Newsam— Charity  Morrell;  Charity 
Morrell  being  entird]^  without  arms, 
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the  ring  was  placed  upon  the  fourth 
toe  of  the  left  foot,  and  she  wrote  her 
name  in  this  rej^ter  with  her  right 
foot." 

At  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  I .  with 
the  Austrian  Archduchess,  upon  re- 
ceiving the  benediction-ring,  he  asked, 
*  'Why  did  not  the  Empress  Josephine 
give  me  a  ring?"  The  reply  was, 
"Because,  sire,    it  is  the  custom   in 


France  that  only  the  bridegroom  gives 
the  ring."  **Ah,"  said  Napoleon, 
**that  is  good!"  and  whispered  in  M. 
Pradt*s  ear,  **But  do  you  know  why 
the  women  receive  the  ring?  It  is  a 
custom  founded  on  the  Roman  law, 
which  ordained  that  all  slaves  should 
wear  rings;  and,  as  the  women  are  our 
slaves,  they  ought  to  wear  this  badge 
of  servitude." 


WASHINGTON'S  SABBATH. 


The  following  facts  illustrate  Wash- 
ington's regard  for  the  Sabbath: 

**In  the  town  of ,in  Connecti- 
cut, where  the  roads  are  extremely 
rough,  Washington  was  overtaken  by 
night,  on  Saturday,  not  being  able  to 
reach  the  town  where  he  designed  to 
rest  on  the  Sabbath.  Next  morning, 
about  sunrise,  his  coach  was  harnessed, 
and  he  was  proceeding  onward  to  an 
inn,  near  the  place  of  public  worship 
which  he  proposed  to  attend. 

**A  plain  man,  who  was  an  inform- 
ing officer,  came  from  a  cottage,  and  in- 
quired of  the  coachman  whether  there 
were  any  urgent  reasons  for  his  travel- 
ling on  the  Lord's  Day.  The  General, 
instead  of  resenting  this  as  an  imperti- 
nent iiideness,  ordered  the  coachman 
to  stop,  and  with  great  civility  ex- 
plained the  circumstance  to  the  officer, 
commending  him  for  his  fidelity,  as- 
sured him  that  nothing  was  farther 
from  his  intention  than  to  treat  with 
disrespect  the  laws  and  usages  of  Con- 
necticut, relative  to  the  Sabbath,  which 
met  with  his  most  cordial  approbation. 

**Though  he  had  paid  a  marked  re- 
spect to  the  claim  of  the  Sabbath, 
throughout  his    previous   life,    there 


seemed  to  be,  during  his  Presidency, 
an  increased  regard  and  deference  for 
the  same.  Not  only  was  he  most 
punctual  in  his  attendance  on  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God,  whenever  it  was 
possible,  but  the  discipline  of  his 
house  was  strictly  conformed  to  the 
obligations  and  proprieties  of  the  day. 
It  was  an  established  rule  of  his  man- 
sion that  visitors  could  not  be  admitted 
on  Sundays.  It  is  understood  that  an 
exception  to  the  rule  was  made  in  the 
case  of  one  individual,  viz.,  Mr. 
Trumbull,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  often  spent  an 
hour  on  Sunday  evenings  with  the 
President;  and  so  entirely  was  the 
privilege  confined  to  him  that  it  was 
usual  with  the  house- servant,  when  he 
heard  the  door-bell  ring  on  those  even- 
ings, to  call  it  the  'Speaker's  bell.' 

*•  After  spending  a  part  of  the  day  at 
church,  and  occasionally  an  hour  in 
the  evening  with  Mr.  Trumbull,  one  of 
the  most  pious  men  of  the  age,  the 
rest  of  the  time  preceding  the  hour  of 
repose  was  occupied  by  the  Presi- 
dent's reading  to  Mrs.  Washington  a 
sermon  or  a  portion  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures." 
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One  thing  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
held  in  particular  aversion,  and  that 
was  avarice  as  a  trait  of  wealthy  peo- 
ple. He  was  once  travelling  with  a 
rich  gentleman  whom  he  had  often  ban- 
tered upon  his  meanness  in  money 
matters.  In  course  of  the  journey  the 
carriage  broke  down  and  had  to  be 
left  behind  for  repairs.  The  travellers 
went  forward  on  foot,  and  presently 
came  to  a  spot  where  the  road  was 
flooded  to  a  considerable  depth. 

The  emperor  called  a  road  laborer 
and  asked  if  he  would  carry  him 
through  the  water. 

** Why  not?**  said  the  laborer,  and 
forthwith  he  took  the  monarch  in  his 
arms  and  conveyed  him  saiely  across. 

The  emperor  gave  him  two  gold 
pieces  and  whispered,  **Now  go  and 
fetch  the  other  gentleman,  but  when 
you  have  got  half-way  through  the 
water,  stand  still  and  ask  him  how  much 
he  intends  to  give  you.** 

The  man  did  as  he  was  told,  and  in 
the  middle  o\  the  water  demanded  how 
much  he  was  to  get  for  his  labor. 

*'You  rascal,**  cried  the  miser,  '*the 
other  gentleman  paid  for  us  both. 
I  saw  him,   you   impudent  swindler! 


You  shall  not  have  another  farthing.*' 

**What  does  he  of^er?**  called  the 
emperor. 

**Says  you  paid  for  him,  and  he 
won*t  give  a  farthing,**  replied  the 
laborer. 

**Then  drop  him  into  the  water,*' 
said  Nicholas. 

The  man  made  a  movement  to  obey, 
but  his  intended  victim  held  on  tightly, 
and  exclaimed,  "I  will  give  you  three 
rubles!** 

*'Ask  three  hundred,**  interposed 
the  emperor,  laughing,  *'he*s  well 
ableio  pay  it.** 

The  terrified  rider  clung  still  more 
closely  to  his  bearer,  while  he  protes- 
ted against  such  extortion.  The  em- 
.peror  by  gestures  encouraged  the  man 
to  remain  firm. 

*  'Well,  *  *  exclaimed  the  miser  at  last, 
*  'carry  me  across .  I  will  pay  you  when 
we  get  there.** 

'*Don*t  you  trust  him!*'  shouted  the 
emperor,  convulsed  with  laughter  at 
the  scene:  *'make  him  pay  at  once!" 

And  so  it  was  done.  The  anxious 
traveller,  still  hanging  over  the  water, 
took  out  his  pocket-book  and  handed 
the  countryman  three  hundred  rubles. 


MEN  AND    THEIR  HOBBIES 


A  STATEMENT  made  by  a  wise  man 
is  that  * 'Every  honest  man  has  a 
hobby.**  The  man  in  question  did 
not  use  these  precbe  words,  but  they 
amount  to  the  same  in  substance. 

A  man  who  is  always  tinkering 
around,  making  something  or  other  in 
the  mechanical  line,  is  never  found 
spending  his  leisure  hours  in  a  gin  mill 
or  saloon.     The  young  man   whose 


hobby  is  study  will  be  found  at  his 
books  as  soon  as  his  day*s  work  is 
done  and  supper  is  swallowed. 

The  chap  who  has  "music  on  the 
brain'  *  will  be  pufting  or  scraping  his 
instrument  early  and  late,  until  his 
friends  almost  wish  he  would  quit  his 
hobby  and  relegate  himself  to  the  rum 
shop. 

Many  young  men  ride  a  mechanical 
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hobby,  and  are  often  building  experi- 
mental machines,  and  making  *  'young* ' 
steam  engines.  To  such  men,  electri- 
city possesses  a  most  enticing  field. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  directions  in 
which  thought  may  be  profitably  turned 
in  connection  with  electricity.  Well  de- 
veloped as  it  is,  elect  ricity  is  as  yet  an 
almost  unknown  thing,  which  will  re- 
quire lifetimes  of  study  to  reduce  to 
the  full  understanding  of  all.  Electri- 
city is  the  future  power  of  the  world,  as 
it  has  always  been  its  life,  although  un- 
known and  uncomprehended  for  ages. 
That  a  young  man  will  waste  hours 
and  days  of  his  lile  in  doing  worse  than 
nothing,  when  he  has  such  a  field  be- 


fore him,  is  scarcely  to  be  compre- 
hended, but  it  is  a  disgraceful  fact. 
Let  the  young  men  awake  to  the  idea 
that  the  advance  of  the  world  depends 
upon  them  personally;  that  the  years 
to  come  may  be  better  or  worse  as 
they  choose  to  study  or  to  be  idle,  and 
it  seems  as  though  they  would  quit 
beer  drinking,  dice  shaking,  and  card 
shuffling  instantly,  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privileges  before  them. 

A  man  may  be  about  what  he  makes 
himself  nowadays,  and  if  he  chooses  to 
become  a  sot,  the  way  is  open;  if  he 
chooses  to  become  a  power  in  the  land, 
he  can  do  so  by  going  to  work  in  that 
direction  and  keeping  at  it. 


From  The  Quiver, 

A    WONDERFUL  SPINNING-MACHINE. 


From  the  palace  of  the  king  down 
to  the  poorest  hovel  of  the  peasant  the 
house-spider  finds  a  home  in  some  quiet 
nook  or  other.  Among  the  rafters  of 
the  roof,  along  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  ceiling,  and  in  the  corner  of  the 
window,  wherever  there  are  flies,  there, 
sooner  or  later.  Madame  Spider  is 
sure  to  be  found.  And  there  she  spins 
her  fairy- like,  cunning  web,  every  line 
drawn  as  truly  as  the  cleverest  mathe- 
matician could  draw  it  with  scale,  com- 
passes, and  ruler. 

If  you  examine  a  spider  you  will 
find  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen 
four  or  six  little  projections,  like  tiny 
teats,  each  pierced  with  a  tiny  hole 
through  which  comes  a  thread  of  such 
infinite  fineness  that  it  is  scarcely  visible 
to  the  eye.  This  is  her  "spinneret*' 
or  weaving  machine,  by  which  she 
spins  together  the  four  or  six  strands 
into  a  fairy  rope,    strong  enough   to 


build  her  web,  or  to  support  her  own 
weight  as  she  hangs  down  floating  in 
the  air.  The  silk  itself  is  stored  up 
inside  her,  in  the  form  ofa  sticky  gum, 
which,  in  some  wondrous  fashion,  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air.  instantly 
dries  up  into  a  thread  of  fine,  hard 
silk.  Taking,  then,  a  drop  of  this  gum , 
she  gently  draws  out  of  it  a  long  thread, 
and  having  fastened  one  end  of  it  to 
the  rafter,  or  twig,  lets  herself  slowly 
down,  spinning  as  she  goes,  stopping 
where  she  will,  or  swinging  to  and  fro 
like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  By  and 
by,  she  touches  the  edge  of  some  other 
beam,  or  bush,  or  wall,  or  goes  down 
to  the  ground,  but  always  ready  to 
spin  a  fresh  thread  or  mount  nimbly 
back  by  the  one. 

The  situations  which  spiders  choose 
for  their  nests  are  as  various  as  their 
plans  of  building.  Some  prefer  the 
open  air,  and  hang  the  fatal  net- work 
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up  among  the  shrubs  or  plants,  where 
flies  and  small  insects  abound;  others 
choose  the  warmer,  darker  comers  in- 
side the  house,  old  stable,  or  barn;  but 
whichever  is  chosen,  there  she  spins 
the  same  wonderful  thread  of  silk,  so 
fine  that  it  can  not  be  wound  off  alone, 
yet  so  tou^h  and  strong  as  to  stand 
both  rain  and  wind,  and  bear  the 
weight  of  the  cunning  weaver  and  a 
score  of  flies.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  it — ^all  that  can  be  drawn  from 
a  single  insect — weigh  about  one- 
twentieth  of  a  grain;  and  it  is  said  that 
a  rope  of  it  an  inch  thick  (if  it  could 
be  made)  would  bear  a  weight  of 
seventy  tons,  and  so  exceed  in  strength 
a  bar  of  steel  of  equal  thickness. 

The  silk  is  of  two  colors,  golden  and 
silver-gray,  drawn  from  separate  parts 
of  the  spinneret,  and  quite  different  in 
kind  and  texture;  the  yellow,  the 
stronger  and  more  elastic  being  for  the 
strong,  straight,  outer  edges  of  the 
web,  and  the  silver  for  the  swaying, 
bending  cross-beams.  See,  now,  with 
what  skill  and  wisdom  the  little  house- 
spider  sets  to  work  when  once  she  has 
chosen  the  place  and  fixed  on  the  size 
of  a  web  in  a  comer  of  the  ceiling. 
First  having  pressed  her  spinner 
against  one  of  the  walls,  and  thus  glued 
fast  to  it  one  end  of  her  thread,  she 


then  walks  along  the  wall  to  the  op- 
posite side,  and  there  fasten  the  other 
end.  This  thread,  which  forms  the 
selvedge  of  her  net,  must  be  very 
strong;  and  she  therefore  goes  over 
the  same  ground  three  or  even  four 
times,  so  as  to  make  all  secure.  This 
done,  she  draws  other  threads  across 
in  various  directions,  filling  up  the 
spaces  between  by  mnning  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  joining  them  together 
again  and  again  Until  the  tiny  sheet  of 
gauze  is  finished,  fastened  into  its 
place,  and  set  just  at  the  best  angle, 
upright,  horizontal,  or  sideways,  for 
catching  her  tiny  prey. 

Many  other  wonderful  things  might 
be  told  of  the  common  spider,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  the  most  wond- 
rous spinning  machine  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  all  managed  and  guided  by  a 
little  insect,  who  serves  no  apprentice- 
ship and  has  no  visible  teacher,  and  yet 
the  very  moment  she  has  to  get  her 
own  living  is  as  absolute  a  master 
of  the  craft  as  if  she  has  been  at  work 
for  a  hundred  years.  She  spins  her 
own  silk,  twists  it  into  threads,  and 
weaves  them  into  such  fairy  lace-work 
as  the  science  and  art  of  man  can  never 
match. 

B.  G.  Johns,  M.  A. 


ANCIENT  FEET. 


A  NOTICEABLE  thing  about  the 
statues  found  in  our  muesums  of  art, 
and  supposed  to  represent  the  perfect 
figures  of  ancient  men  and  women,  is 
the  apparently  disproportionate  size  of 
their  feet .  We  moderns  are  apt  to  pro- 
nounce them  too  large,  particularly 
those  of  the  women .     It  will  be  found. 


however,  that  for  symmetrical  perfec- 
tion these  feet  could  not  be  better. 
A  Greek  sculptor  would  not  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  putting  a  9- inch  foot 
on  a  5j4  fool  woman.  Their  types  for 
these  classical  marble  figures  were 
taken  from  the  best  forms  of  living 
persons.     Unquestionably  the  human 
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foot,  as  represented  by  these  old 
sculptors,  was  larger  than  the  modem 
one,  and,  in  fact,  the  primitive  foot  of 
all  people  of  whom  we  have  any  record, 
either  in  painting  or  statuary,  is  larger 
than  the  restricted  foot  of  modern 
times.  The  masculine  foot,  forming 
an  approximate  average  of  four  differ- 
ent countries,  was  about  12  inches 
long.  This  would  require  at  leaifet  a 
No.  12  or  12)^  shoe  to  cover  it  com- 
fortably. The  average  masculine  foot 
to-day  is  easily  fitted  with  a  No.  S}i 
shoe,  and  is,  therefore,  not  above  10. 
7-16  inches.  Now,  by  the  old  Scrip- 
tural rule  of  proportion,  a  man  5  feet  9 
inches  in  height  should  have  a  foot  1 1  >4 
inches  long,  pr  one-sixth  his  height.     It 


was  of  no  great  consequence  what  size 
sandals  he  wore,  but  he  would  require 
to  have  a  modern  shoe  of  at  least  io}4 
for  a  minimum  fit  or  a  No.  11  for  real 
comfort.  For  women,  allowing  for  the 
difference  in  the  relative  size  of  the  two 
sexes,  which  was  about  the  same  then 
as  now,  a  woman  of  5  feet  3  inches  in 
height  would  have  had  a  foot  10  inches 
long  requiring  a  modern  shoe — it  ought 
to  be  spoken  only  in  a  whisper — No.  6 
as  the  most  comfortable  for  that  foot, 
or  a  No.  ^}4  as  the  limit  of  torture. 
The  reason  for  the  difference  between 
the  old  cla.ssical  foot  and  the  modern 
one  is  obvious.  Restriction  is  what 
has  done  it. 


L^ARN  TO  ECONOMIZE. 


Trials  are  seldom  without  their 
compensations.  When  the  farmer's 
produce  is  high,  and  prices  flush, 
carelessness,  and  extravagance  inevit- 
ably result.  This  is  the  time  when 
man's  judgment  is  warped  and  his 
vision  is  blinded.  .  He  is  thrown  off  his 
guard.  He  indulges  in  extravagant 
bargains  and  carelessly  contracts  debts. 
Then  when  closer  times  come,  large 
debts  have  to  be  paid  with  low  prices 
for  labor  and  produce.  The  present 
time  is  fjtvorable  for  calculating  econ- 
omy and  enforcing;  a  moral. 

Then  let  our  readers  recollect  that  a 
man  is  happier  in  his  old  house  with 
cramped  conveniences  than  he  can  be 
in  a  large  mansion  with  a  heavy  mort- 
gage on  it.  Or  a  family  can  go  to 
church  in  a  cart  as  easily,  and  worship 
more  devoutly  than  they  can  with  a 
fine  carriage,  with  a  mortgage  on  the 
carriage  and  horses,  especially  if  it  be 


just  after  harvest.  If  in  the  farm  wagon , 
they  would  not  be  embarrased  if  they 
should  meet  old  Silverhom,  who 
generally  has  the  chattel  mortgages  on 
fine  horses  and  carriages.  Stick  to 
the  old  house  and  wagon,  and  to  a 
clear  conscience,  and  a  happy  mind 
until  you  have  the  money  and  spare 
cash  to  build  and  to  buy. 

It  is  not  generally  the  best  policy  to 
borrow  money  to  buy  more  land  and 
give  a  mortgage  on  the  new  land  and 
the  old  farm.  Interest  eats  like  a  can- 
ker— it  devours  day  and  night;  it  rests 
not  for  cold  or  heat;  it  spares  not  the 
high  or  the  humble,  it  eats  on  forever, 
and  cries  for  more.  He  that  is  caught 
in  its  meshes  is  not  wise. 

Now  is  the  time  to  learn — and  to 
learn  it  so  well  you  will  never  forget — 
that  one  hundred  bushels  of  com  can 
be  raised  as  easily  on  one  acre  as  on 
three  with  one  half  the  labor.     It  is  a 
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good  time  to  have  the  fact  ground  into 
all  the  senses,  that  three  hundred 
pounds  of  pork  can  now  be  made  for 
half  the  cost  in  eight  months  than 
your  lather  took  thirty  years  ago  to 
make  in  eighteen  months. 

And  this  is  a  good  time  to  learn  and 
to  practice  a  score  oi  other  practical 
lessons,  which  you  will  never  learn 
when  the  products  of  the  farm  are  ex- 
travagantly high.     Thousands  of  fami- 


lies are  made  unhappy  by  recklessly 
contracting  debts  when  times  are  flush, 
for  matters  of  mere  show,  which  add 
little  or  nothing  to  the  comfort,  con- 
venience, or  respectability  ol  the  family. 
Then  accept  of  the  present  time  as  the 
most  favorable  opportunity  to  seek 
practical  wisdom,  and  to  instill  into 
your  family  those  true  lessons  of  econ- 
omy, and  to  learn  from  whence  true 
contentment  comes. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  MICROSCOPIC   WRITING, 


In  the  slow  old  days,  when  people 
had  more  time,  fewer  books,  and,  let 
us  hope,  stronger  eyes  than  we  oT  the 
nineteenth  century  are  generally 
blessed  with,  certain  scribes,  skilful 
with  the  goose  quill,  delighted  in 
microscopic  writing,  and  literally  gave 
to  the  world  whole  volumes  '  *in  a  nut- 
shell." Pliny  states  that  Cicero  once 
saw  the  entire  Iliad  of  Homer  con- 
tained in  the  shelly  covering  of  a  speci- 
men of  the  forest  fruit.  By  many  this 
was  long  believed  to  be  a  fiction. 
They  declared  it  was  impossible;  but 
that  it  could  be  done  was  proved  con- 
clusively bv  Bishop  Huel  of  Avran- 
ches,  in  the  presence  of  the  dauphin 
and  a  royal  company.  He  clearly  de- 
monstrated, with  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
a  common  pen.  that  a  piece  of  vellum 
ten  inches  in  length  and  eight  in  width 
could  be  folded  up  and  enclosed  in  a 
good-sized  walnut  shell,  if  finely  in- 
scribed with  a  crow  quill,  it  would  hold 
in  breadth  one  line  of  thirty  verses,  and 
in  length  two  hundred  and  fifty  lines, 
thus  making  on  one  side  seven  thous- 
and five  hundred  verses,  and  on  both 
sides  the  whole  fifteen  thousand  verses 
of  the  Iliad. 


A  still  more  wonderful  curiosity  was 
the  little  Bible  in  a  walnut  shell  the 
size  ol  a  small  hen's  egg,  an  account 
of  which  has  been  preserved  among 
the  Harleian  manuscripts,  and  which 
Mr.  D' Israeli  quoted  as  **a  rare  piece 
of  work  brought  to  pass  by  Peter  Bales, 
an  Englishman  and  a  clerk  of  the 
Chancery.**  It  was  quite  unreadable 
without  a  magnifying  glass,  but  con- 
tained as  many  leaves  as  a  large  Bible, 
and  as  much  reading  matter  on  each 
page.  The  author  of  this  tiniest  book 
on  record  lived  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and,  in  1575,  presented  her 
virgin  majesty  with  the  Lord* sprayer, 
the  creed  ten  commandments,  two 
short  Latin  prayers,  his  own  name  and 
motto,  and  the  date,  all  written  on  a 
bit  of  paper  the  size  of  a  fipger-nail, 
and  set  in  a  ring  of  gold,  covered  with 
a  crystal.  By  the  use  of  spectacles  the 
words  could  be  clearlv  deciphered,  and 
this  work  of  the  eminent  writing  mas- 
ter was  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  fastidious  sovereign  and  all  her 
ministers  and  ambassadors  at  Hamp- 
ton Court. 

Very  much  the^same  feat  was  that 
executed  by  John  Parker,  of  Winger- 
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worth,  near  Chesterfield,  in  Derby- 
shire, as  late  as  1823;  for  within  thp 
circle  of  a  penny  piece  he  succeeded  in 
placing  the  Lord's  prayer,  creed,  de- 
calogue, nine  collects,  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  name  of  the 
writer,  place  of  residence,  nearest 
market  town,  county,  day  of  the  month, 
and  date  of  the  year,  all  in  words  of  fuU 
length,  and  with  all  the  capital  letters 
and  necessary  * 'stops."  as  well  as  the 
numbers  of  the  commandments. 
These  characters  were  legible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  a  close  calculator  de- 
clares this  piece  of  writing  to  be  even 
smaller  and  more  remarkable  than 
that  displayed  in  the  microscopic  Iliad 
or  the  microscopic  Bible. 

The  contents  of  a  thin  folio  outline 
the  head  and  features  of  Queen  Anne, 
which  odd  picture  is  about  the  size  of 
a  man's  hand,  and  is  kept  in  the 
British  Museum.     At  St.  John's  col- 


lege, Oxford,  may  also  be  seen  a  por- 
trait of  Charles  I,  entirely  composed  of 
minute  written  words,  which,  at  a 
short  distance,  resembles  the  lines  of 
an  engraving.  By  close  examination 
it  will  be  discovered  that  the  head  and 
ruflf  are  a  truly  religious  work,  being 
formed  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  the  creed. 

The  wee  specimens  of  writing  and 
printing  that  we  are  familiar  with  are 
principally  confined  to  watch  charms 
and  ornamental  pen-handles,  and  are 
extremely  limited.  If,  however,  any 
of  my  young  readers  writes  a  small, 
neat  hand,  and  has  a  goodly  stock  of 
patience  and  perseverance,  he  might 
find  it  interesting  to  rival  the  scribes 
of  old,  and  astonish  his  friends  with 
hisskillin  microscopic  writing.  Don't 
do  it,  however,  at  the  expense  of  your 
eyesight. 

Agnes  Carr  Sage. 


LEAN  DOWN  AND  KISS  ME, 


Lean  down  and  kiss  me,  O  my  love,  my  own; 
The  day  is  near  when  thy  fond  heart  will 
miss  me; 
When  o'er  my  low,  green  bed,  with  bitter 
moan. 
Thou  wilt  lean  down,  but  canst  not  clasp  or 
kiss  me. 

How  strange  it  is  that  I,  so  loving  thee 
And  knowing  we  must  part,  perchance  to- 
morrow, 

Can  comfort  find,  thinking  how  great  will  be 
Thy  lonely  desolation  and  thy  sorrow ! 

And  then,  and  then,  O  mine  own  other  part, 
Why  should  I  grudge  thee  some  surcease  of 
weeping? 


Why  can  I  not  rejoice  that  in  thy  heart 
Sweet  love  will  bloom  again  when  I  am 
sleeping? 

Nay,  make  no  promise:  I  would  place  no  ban 
Upon  thy  future,  even  wouldst  thou  let  me; 

Thou  hast  most  truly  loved  me  like  a  man. 
And,  like  a  man,  thou  wilt,  indeed,  forget 
me. 

Why  should  I  care— so  near  the  infinite- 
Why  should  I  care  that  thou  wilt  cease  to 
miss  me? 
Ah  me!  these  earthly  ties  are  knit  so  tight! 
Quick,  quick,  lean  lower.  O,  my  love,  and 
kiss  me! 

Geo.  Newell  Lovejoy. 
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SUPERSTITIONS  ABOUT  BIRDS, 


Biros  have  played  no  mean  part  in 
theprog^ress  and  shaping  of  civilization. 
Apart  from  their  dainty  plumage  and 
cheering  songs,  refining  to  ear  and 
eye,  confidence  in  their  mystic  know- 
ledge and  prophetic  power  has  sped 
the  acts  of  human  beings  or  barred 
them  by  adverse  cautionings.  Rome 
was  saved  by  the  cackling  of  geese, 
and  her  legions  followed  her  golden 
eagles  to  conquer  the  world.  The 
great  bald-headed  bird  emblem  of  the 
United  States  has  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  inspiring  its  people  to  war  or  peace, 
by  the  figurative  flapping  of  its  wings. 

When  .mortals  wished  to  assign 
more  than  ordinary  powers  to  spirit, 
mortal,  or  beast,  they  gave  it  wings, 
that  it  might  soar  over  and  above  fiW 
others .  The  winged  horse  Pegasus  and 
the  pinioned  Mercury  of  the  Greeks; 
the  winged  lions  of  the  Assyrians;  the 
universal  dragon;  the  mythical  roc  of 
the  Arabians;  the  dove  as  Christian 
emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  winged 
Apollyon  as  ihe  epitome  of  evil;  the 
countless  hosts  of  angles  pictured  as 
heaven's  soaring  occupants, — are  sam- 
ples of  the  common  consent  that  wings 
are  symbolic  of  supernatural  potenti- 
ality. 

The  superstitions  about  birds,  extant 
among  all  peoples,  may  be  broadly 
divided  into  two  classes, — those  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  the  individual  or 
household,  and  those  concerning  the 
weather.  There  is  interesting  work 
for  the  ubiquitous  statistician  in  tabu- 
lating the  annual  results  of  each  upon 
graveyards  and  granaries. 

The  solemn,  stately,  sombre  crow  is 
believed  to  be  especially  cognizant  of 
coming  evil  to  man.  The  only  recor- 
ded case  of  its  ever  having  yielded  to 


a  cheerful  impulse  is  that  of  feeding 
the  prophet  Elijah  when  hidden  by 
the  brook  of  Cherith;  and  even  the 
consolation  of  crow  diet  is  question- 
able. 

Shakespeare  tells  that  a  crow  cawed 
hoarsely  at  the  approach  of  Duncan 
to  the  castle  of  Macbeth.  Its  cry 
thrice  repeated  is  a  sure  warning  of 
death  to  the  Hindoos.  If  it  caws  once 
upon  the  right  side  of  a  young  woman, 
her  lover  is  coming;  but  if  it  hops  to 
another  place  and  flies  away  when 
spoken  to,  she  may  expect  the  young 
man  soon.  To  owls  is  ascribed  su- 
pernatural wisdom;  though  Froude 
tells  us  in  his  **Cat's  Pilgrimage"  ihat 
the  very  important  question  of  their 
genesis — whether  the  owl  came  from 
the  egg  or  the  eg^  from  the  owl — is  still 
undecided  among  them. 

The  white  owl  is  a  favorite  a«nong 
the  people  of  Eastern  countries,  and 
prosperity  dwells  with  its  presence. 
The  Mohammedans  aver  that  a  man 
wiio  eats  owl  becomes  the  obedient 
slave  of  his  wife.  All  who  have  ever 
tried  it  will  agree  that  such  a  man  needs 
some  one  to  boss  him. 

in  Bailey's  Dictionary  a  strange 
healing  virtue  is  credited  to  the  loriot, 
or  golden  oriole.  It  says,  quaintly, 
*'It  is  a  bird  that,  being  looked  upon 
bv  one  who  has  the  yellow  jaundice, 
cures  the  person,  but  himself  dies.*' 

Throughout  Northern  Germany  and 
in  the  Low  Countries  the  stork  is  held 
in  beloved  reverence.  Supports  are 
placed  upon  every  cottage  gable,  that 
they  may  build  their  nests  thereon; for 
the  peasants  believe  that  where  the 
stork  has  its  brood  no  fire  can  ever 
come.  (  This  is  cheap  insurance. ) 
Neither  can  misfortune  befall  their  crops 
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or  bulbs  if  the  stork  nests  in  their  midst. 
The  cry  of  a  peacock  under  a  win- 
dow, like  the  banshee's  call,  bodes 
death  to  some  one  within  the  house. 
There  is  probably  more  certainty  in 
the  prediction  that  the  horribly  discor- 
dant cry  under  some  windows  would 
result  in  death  to  the  peacock.  Ill 
luck  accompanies  the  possessor  of 
the  peacock's  beautiful  feathers.  No 
doubt  the  mysterious  play  of  colors, 
as  in  the  unlucky  opal,  gave  to  both 
feathers  and  stone  their  malignant 
reputation. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Mohammedan  faith 
that  a  peacock  and  a  snake  are  sen- 
tinels at  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  City 
to  give  warning  of  danger.  Islamitic 
legend  hath  it  that  because  they  listened 
to  the  voice  of  Satan  they  are  con- 
demned to  stand  forever  without  the 
heavenly  walls. 

Long  before  Gallus,  the  cock,  im- 
mortalized St.  Peter,  the  cock  was 
sacred  to  Mars,  the  Greek  god  of  war. 
Ever  since  that  time  he  has  had  much 
to  do  wiih  the  affairs  of  men,  other  than 
bis  meddlesome  morning  engagement. 
Among  the  West  Virginia  mountain- 
eers his  crowing  before  the  door  tells  of 
company  coming.  His  wife,  the  hen, 
fixes  the  time  as  to-morrow  if  she  enters 
the  house  with  a-  straw  hanging  to  her 
tail  They  have  a  recipe  for  killing  a 
chicken:  **Pull  three  feathers  out  of  a 
chicken's  wing,  after  its  head  has 
been  cut  oflT,  and  cross  them;  then  lay 
the  chicken  on  its  back  upon  the  fea- 
thers; it  will  die  at  once."  This  is 
never- failing,  if  the  chicken  does  not 
die  from  the  preliminary  treatment. 

A  lamentable  future  is  predicted  for 
the  hen  that  crows,  and  the  whistling 
girl  is  admonished  to  take  warning,  in 
the  old  couplet, — 

A  whistling  girl  and  a  crowing  hen 
Will  never  come  to  a  good  end. 


Many  a  fanciful  superstition  has  set- 
tled home  among  these  afcM-esaid 
mountaineers.  Here  is  one  requiring 
more  elaborate  observance  than  the 
coming  of  a  white  horse  after  the  red- 
headed girl.  When  the  mountain 
maiden  hears  the  call  of  the  first  tur- 
tle-dove in  the  spring,  she  takes  oflfher 
right  stocking,  turns  it,  and  in  the  heel 
she  finds  a  hair  which  is  the  color  oi 
that  of  her  future  husband.  She  then 
takes  three  steps  backward,  and  under 
the  heel  of  her  left  foot  she  will  find 
another. 

Strange  to  say,  equipped  though 
she  may  be  with  these  two  hairs  as  a 
means  of  identifyinor  the  right  man, 
she  is  often  imposed  upon;  but  then, 
like  many  other  maidens  at  such  times, 
she  may  be  color-blind. 

The  grannies  will  relate  that  a  goose 
calls  every  hour  of  the  night;  that  a 
bird  flying  into  the  house  is  a  sure 
sign  of  death;  and  that  a  horseshoe  put 
into  'the  fireplace  will  keep  hawks  away 
from  the  poultry. 

How  many  maidens  have  obtained 
indefinite  but  consoling  assurance  that 
they  will  be  married  yfr^/,  from  getting 
the  long  end  of  a  merry-thought  in  a 
pull  for  it  with  some  fair  rival!  and  how 
many  doubting  damsels  have  been 
settled  to  choosing  him  for  a  husband 
who  first  passed  under  it  when  slyly 
stuck  above  the  lintel! 

All  sea-going  birds  are  under  the 
protection  of  sailors,  who  regard  their 
presence  about  a  ship  as  auspicious. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  albatross. 
The  poet  Coleridge  has  made  famous 
the  lugubrious  travelling  experiences 
of  an  Ancient  Mariner  who  wilfully 
shot  one. 

The  negroes  of  Louisiana  give 
credence  to  the  myth  that  the  jaybirds 
spend  Fridays  in  the  infernal  regions, 
as  a  punishment  for  their  misconduct 
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during  the  crucifixion.  It  is  possible 
that  their  bcessant  clatter  is  made  the 
special  torment  for  Fridays. 

As  varied  as  the  trees  from  which 
he  calls  is  the  meaning  of  the  cuckoo's 
notes  to  men  who,  married,  listen. 
Three  centuries  and  a  half  ago  the  old 
song  told, — 

Full  merrily  sings  the  cuckoo 

Upon  the  ashen  tree; 
Your  wives  you  well  would  look  to, 

If  you  take  advice  of  me. 
Cuckoo!  cuckoo!  alack  the  noon, 

That  married  men 

Must  watch  the  hen, 
Or  some  strange  fox  will  steal  her  soon! 

And  Shakespeare  wrote, — 

When  daisies  pied,  and  voilets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 

And  cuckoo  buds,  of  yellow  hue, 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 

The  cuckoo  then  on  every  tree 

Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he: 
Cuckoo! 

Cuckoo!  cuckoo!    Oh,  word  of  fear, 

Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear! 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks. 

When  turtles  tread,  and  rocks  and  daws, 
And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smocks, 

The  cuckoo  then  on  every  tree 

Mocks  married    men,    for   thus   sings  he: 
Cuckoo! 

Cuckoo!  cuckoo!    Oh,  word  of  fear, 

Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear! 

Among  the  Finns  the  cuckoo  is  a 
sacred  bird,  unhappily  connected 
with  lovers*  sorrows. 

The  woodpecker  was  deified  by  the 
ancient  Tartars,  Kelts,  and  Tauran- 
ians. 

Tom  Hood  rhymes  of  an  Eastern 
superstition  belonging  to  the  belle 
among  birds, — 

Those  birds  of  Paradise,  so  rare, 
Fabled  to  live,  and  love,  and  feed  on  air. 
But  never  to  alight. 

Many  as  are  the  feathered  oracles  to 
which  all  nations  listen  for  messages 
from  the  unknown  to  forewarn  or  fore- 


arm against  coming  events,  they  are 
not  comparable  to  the  number  that  are 
wise  in  weather-forecast  Faith  in  the 
weather-prescience  of  birds  may  not 
be  wholly  superstitious.  Where  and 
when  the  moon's  phases  were  the  only 
markers  of  time,  and  almanacs  and 
Meteorological  Bureaus  were  unknown, 
observations  of  bird- habits  were  not 
without  their  value  in  weather-prede- 
termination .  That  beliefs  based  upon 
those  observations  should  be  set  down 
and  transmitted  as  unchsoigeable  ar- 
ticles of  faith  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
and  that  the  true  have  been  mixed 
with  the  £aJse  cannot  be  denied;  neither 
can  it  be  gainsaid  that  nine  out  of 
every  ten  persons,  even  nowadays,— 
such  k  the  perversity  of  man, — rather 
take  the  prognostications  of  charlatans 
or  of  geese  about  the  weather  than 
reply  upon  the  meteorological  con- 
ditions before  their  very  eyes  or  the 
conclusions  of  those  versed  in  weather- 
science.  It  is  for  these  and  other  rea- 
sons a  fact  that  bird- indicators  of 
weather- changes  are  superstitiously 
respected.  All  kinds  of  weather  are 
sure  to  come  to  him  who  waits:  the 
bird -prophet  is  therefore  secure  in  his 
reputation. 

The  cuckoo  is  the  special  harbinger 
of  spring.  Everywhere  within  its 
nesting  latitude  it  is  regarded  as  the 
envoy  announcing  winter's  departure 
and  the  coming  of  his  £dr  successor. 

Mr.  Kennan  writes  that  the  wretched 
exiles  in  Siberian  prison- places  long  for 
the  cuckoo's  coming, — **General  Kuc- 
kushka, ' '  as  they  call  him .  His  song 
announces  that  the  forests  are  habit- 
able, that  escape  is  possible,  or.  even 
if  retaken,  three  months  of  liberty, 
with  berries,  roots,  and  leaves  for  food, 
the  ground  for  a  bed,  and  God's  pu^ 
air  for  covering,  are  better  than  At 
vile  prison-dens  they  flee  from. 
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A  song  of  England's  children  voices 
their  trust  that 

In  April 

The  cuckoo  tunes  his  bill, 

And  in  May 

He  sings  all  day. 

Then  i  n  June 

He  alters  tune. 

In  July 

Away  to  fly. 

The  English  peasantry  say  that  the 
shy  bird  turns  into  a  merlin  hawk  at 
midsummer.  His  gluggitty-gluggitty 
tones  warn  the  farmer  of  coming  water- 
fall, and  thus  speed  him  with  his  seed- 
ing or  hurry  the  housing  of  his  grain. 

The  saying  that  *'one  swallow  does 
not  make  a  summer'*  has  lost  some- 
what oi  its  sanctity  since  some  wit 
remarked  that  ''one  swallow  never 
made  anytl)ing."  Nevertheless  the 
adaee  hold3  that  swallows  are  the 
heralds  of  summer's  coming.  If  they 
fly  high,  all  will  be  bright  and  fair; 
if  low,  all  will  be  dull  and  watery. 

The  full,  rich  voice  of  the  cardinal 
grossbeak  ever  proclaims  **wetyear;" 
but  if  he  utters  his  prophecy  from 
the  top  of  a  high  tree,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia mountaineer  will  say,  "Hit's 
goin'  to  jine  rainin'  purty  nigh  soon." 
It  is  also  part  of  his  creed  th^t  if  the 
buzzard  flies  in  February  the  winter 
has  gone. 

When  chickens  cluster  in  the  sun  to 
preen  their  feathers,  a  rainfall  may  be 
expected:  and  when  tufkeys  stretch 
their  necks  to  stare  upward  from  their 
roosts,  it  will  rain  before  morning. 

All  birds  roost  with  their  heads  to 
the  wind;  but  they  have  foreknow- 
ledge at  their  bedtime  of  wind-change 
in  the  night,  and  settle  on  their  perches 
accordingly,  thus  avoiding  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  getting  up  from 
their  sleep  to  turn  around  in  order  to 
keep  their  feathers  down . 

An  old  rhyme  informs  us, — 


If  the  CQck  crows  going  to  bed, 
He  will  rise  with  a  watery  head; 
When  the  peacock  loudly  bawls. 
We  shall  soon  have  rain  and  squalls. 

The  peasants  of  Brittany  aver  that  if 
a  crow  croaks  three  times,  he  pro- 
claims foul  weather;  but  if  the  number 
of  his  croaks  is  even,  it  will  be  clear. 
The  West  Virginian  declares,  with  a 
certainty  admitting  of  no  questic^, 
that  *Ther's  goin'  to  be  a  warm  spell; 
fer thebig  owls  is  hootin' .' '  But,  then, 
weather-prognosticating  is  the  inspired 
vocation  of  almost  every  bird. 

There  is  a  beautiful  legend  of  a 
monk  on  whose  heart  the  benumbing 
thought  rested,  '*Must  not  the  bliss  of 
eternity  pall  at  last,  and  shall  we  not 
weary  of  heaven?' '  Afier  having  been 
beguiled  into  a  wood  by  the  melodious 
song  of  a  bird,  he  stood  enraptured, 
listening  for  what  seemed  to  him  to  be 
an  hour.  When  he  returned  to  the 
monastery  he  learned  that  a  whole  gen- 
eration had  passed  away.  He  was  thus 
taught  by  his  own  experience  that  an 
eternity  will  not  suffice  to  exhaust  the 
bliss  of  Paradise. 

From  the  poetic  East  comes  the  feble 
that  the  bulbul  sings  its  song  to  the 
roses;  and  Abbot  tells  how 

The  lone  whippoorwill,  in  plaintive  cries, 
Its  ceaseless  lay  to  Night  and  Echo  sings. 

The  time  will  come  in  the  world's 
enlightenment  when  all  these  supersti- 
tions will  be  buried  things  of  the  past, 
when  ihe  poet  and  the  antiquarian 
alone  will  search  among  their  sepul- 
chres for  jewelled  thought,  or  link  to 
trace  migration's  chain;  but  in  time 
gone  and  present  they  have  moral 
weight,  as  hampers  upon  mental  ad- 
vancement ;  hygienic  influence,  as  they 
increase  or  lessen  the  buoyancy  of  hope ; 
and  commercial  values,  as  directors 
and  guides  to  the  husbandman. 

Charles  McIlvaine. 
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Every  man  is  bound  to  work  in 
some  way  or  other.  If  he  does  not 
procure  employment  for  himself,  the 
devil,  according  to  the  learned  and 
pious  Dr.  Watt,  is  sure  to  furnish  it 
for  him. 

Labor  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
strength.  All  slothful  races  are  weak, 
physically,  morally  and  intellectually. 
Go  to  the  intertropical  regions,  where 
nature,  without  culture,  produces  all- 
that  is  necessary  to  supply  the  animal 
wants  of  man,  and  you  will  find  the 
natives  deficient  alike  in  brain  and 
brawn. 

Mortality  is  at  the  lowest  possible 
ebb  among  the  lazy  tribes  of  hot 
countries — ^a  fact  that  demonstrates 
the  truth  of  the  theory  so  musically 
propounded  by  our  old  friend  Dr. 
Watts. 

It  ought  to  be  a  great  consolation  to 
the  work -day  world  to  know  that  it 
could  thrash  the  play- day  world  in  a 
ia!\r  fight,  without  pulling  off  its  jacket. 
And  yet  the  stalwart  toilers  are  some- 
times foolish  enough  to  envy  the 
effeminate  Do-nothings.  Silly  fellows, 
they  do  not  know  that  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  jewels  are  the  sweat- beads 
that  fall  from  their  own  pores— most 
^valuable,  because  they  purchase  health, 
vigor  and  repose;  things  which  all  the 
gems  of  Golconda  cannot  buy.  There 
is  no  real  enjoyment  save  that  which  is 
fairly  earned  either  by  hand-work  or 
head-work,  or  both. 

It  is  true  that  the  human  machine 
may  be  overtasked.  It  sometimes  is. 
But  in  these  days,  when  the  toughest 
portion  of  the  world's  work  is  done  by 
steam-driven  iron,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity, in  enlightened  countries,  for  man 
to  overstrain  his  strength. 

Let  those  who  are  inclined  to  grum- 


ble at  their  share  of  the  wear  and  tear 
of  life,  glance  back  into  antiquity,  and 
learn  to  be  content  with  their  lot.  The 
miserable  ancients — the  toiling  class 
we  mean — had  a  hard  time  of  it  Think 
how  the  steam  engineless  Egyptians 
must  have  strained  their  unfortunate 
arms  and  spines  while  piling  up  the 
Pyramids  and  scooping  out  the  Cata- 
combs— how  the  comparatively  screw- 
less  and  leverless  Chinese  must  have 
ruined  their  constitutions  in  building 
their  * 'Great  Wall*'  to  keep  out  the 
Tartars — ^and  at  what  a  cost  of  broken 
backs  and  contracted  sinews  the  im- 
mense masses  of  rock  on  Salisbury 
Plain  were  brought  from  distant  quar- 
ries and  arranged  in  circles  for  the  my- 
sterious uses  of  Nobody-knows-who. 

Possibly  the  poor  wretches  of  the 
past  had  more  mechanical  helps  than 
we  know  of,  but  certainly  they  had  no 
steam  engines.  Look  at  the  gigantic 
results  of  Roman  labor  as  seen  in  the 
mouldering  remains  of  the  noblest 
aqueducts,  havens,  roads,  and  public 
buildings  that  were  ever  constructed. 
It  seems  incredible  that  these  were  the 
achievements  of  mere  muscle.  The 
Romans  conquered  the  world,  though 
— we  must  remember  that — and  that  it 
was  only  when  they  became  lazy  that 
they  lost  it.  AAer  all,  there  fa  nothing 
like  hard  work;  it  is  the  parent  of 
greatness. 

We  have  not  a  very  high  opinion  of 
the  Turks,  but  they  have  on^  admir- 
able maxim,  viz.:  that  every  bdy,  no 
matter  what  his  degree,  shaU  be  taught 
some  handicraft  whereby^  under  any 
circumstances,  he  might  get  a  living. 
Sultan  Mahmoud  was  a  tolerable 
shoemaker,  and  otiier  Sultans  were 
compelled  in  their  youth  to  learn  riic- 
chanical  trades.     The  worst  of  it  is 
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that  your  Ottoman  is  so  confoundedly 
indolent  that  after  having  been  taught 
how  to  earn  his  bread,  he  would  al- 
most rather  starve  than  labor. 

Upon  the  whole,  modern  toilers — in 
civilized  and  Christian  lands  at  least — 
can  well  afford  to  pity  the  fate  of  their 
brethren  of  long  ago.  Modem  toilers 
are  not  sighdess  Samsons,  working  in 
the  dark  and  treated  with  scorn.  They 
work  understandingly,  and  live  in  an 
age  where  exertion  is  honorable  and 
idleness  disgraceful.  Furthermore, 
mechanical  power,  scientifically  ap- 
plied, b  the  slave  that  does  most  of 
the  hard  jobs,  and  saves  muscle  no  end 
of  lifting,  pushing,  and  hauling.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  no  illustration 


could  more  apdy  show  the  difference 
between  the  Old  Times  and  the  New, 
than  the  picture  of  the  ancient  galley, 
urged  onward  with  tiers  of  flashing 
oars  wielded  by  the  sinewy  arms  of  un- 
willing servitors,  and  the  modem 
steamer  propelled  by  the  fire  and  water 
that  science  has  made  the  vassals  of 
man. 

Still,  all  of  us,  if  we  would  be  happy, 
must  perform  fairly  and  squarely  the 
work  given  us  to  do.  Shirkers  find 
litde  favor  on  earth,  and  less  in  heaven. 
There  is  only  one  step  between  lazi- 
ness and  perdition — 

"For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 


LIFE  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 


Among  the  myriad  islands  which 
dot  the  surface  of  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  a  littie  island  about  ten  miles 
in  diameter,  lying  near  the  Fiji  group, 
called  Home  Island.  Its  climate  and 
productions  are  nearly  similar  to  those 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Its  inhabitants 
are  dark  complexioned,  and  are  said 
to  be  the  most  ferocious  and  savage  of 
any  in  Polynesia.  In  olden  times  they 
were  cannibals.  A  correspondent 
gives  the  following  description  of  a 
visit  to  these  interesting  people  several 
years  ago: 

**On  our  approach,  we  were  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  twenty  or 
thirty  canoes,  filled  with  the  most 
hideous-looking  wretches  I  ever  be- 
held. Their  hair,  which  is  long  and 
very  coarse,  stands  erect,  giving  them 
a  most  ferocious  appearance;  and  they 
kept  up  an  unearthly  yelling,  being 
overjoyed  to  see  us,  that  we  finally 


came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had  by 
mistake  discovered  a  small  comer  of 
the  infernal  regions.  After  satisfying 
their  curiosity  and  ascertaining  our 
wants,  they  immediately  retumed  to 
the  shore  to  satisfy  them,  and  in  a 
short  time  several  canoes  came  along- 
side filled  with  the  choicest  productions 
of  the  island,  consisting  of  hogs,  fowls, 
yams,  cocoa-nuts  and  fmits  of  all  kinds. 
Then  commenced  a  trade  unsurpassed 
by  any  rag  fair  in  Europe;  but  we  were 
not  a  littie  surprised  to  find  that  our 
money  was  of  no  value  to  them,  and 
they  refused  to  take  it,  therefore  a 
regular  barter  commenced.  Old  shirts, 
handkerchiefe,  pipes,  tobacco  and  fancy 
trinkets  took  well  with  them. 

'*Our  captain  being  an  old  Cape  Cod 
Yankee,  who  had  been  seafaring  for 
forty  years,  understood  well  what  was 
required  for  traffic  with  the  natives, 
and  having,  of  course,  come  prepared 
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for  the  occasion,  laid  in  forty  hogs,  two 
hundred  fowls,  a  large  supply  of  yams, 
cocoa-nuts,  etc  ,  in  exchange  for  what 
cost  him  not  over  fifteen  dollars,  in  the 
shape  of  red  flannel,  knives,  hatchets 
and  beads.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  see 
him  bargain  for  his  supplies,  especially 
the  yams  which  grow  here  to  a  size  of 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds.  One 
percussion  cap  was  to  be  given  for  one 
yam,  but  the  old  sea  cook,  not  being 
satisfied  by  taking  small  and  great  as 
they  came,  would  repeatedly  impress 
upon  the  natives  the  necessity,  of  bring- 
ing large  yams,  by  saying:  *One  cap, 
one  yam,  at  the  same  time  stretching 
his  eyes  and  extending  his  hands  to 
describe  the  size. 

'  'Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
water,  the  vessel  was  detained  at  the 
island  eight  days,  during  which  I  paid 
frequent  visits  to  theshoreand  became 
quite  intimate  with  the  king  and  all 
the  nobility.  The  king  was  a  black, 
rough- looking  fellow,  six  feet  six  inches 


in  height.  His  entire  wardrobe  con- 
sisted of  an  old  flannel  shirt  and  a 
Panama  hat.  The  costume  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family  was  even 
more  limited. 

'The  mode  of  cooking  food  among 
these  people  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Sandwich  Islanders.  They  bake  their 
food  in  an  oven  or  shallow  hole  dug  in 
the  ground,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a 
flat  stone  is  laid,  imbedded  in  mud, 
and  when  it  is  sufficiently  heated,  the 
coals  are  taken  out  and  several  layers 
of  leaves  spread  on  the  stones,  after 
which  the  yams,  plantains,  bananas, 
etc.,  are  carefully  laid  in,  and  a  layer 
of  leaves  laid  over  the  whole,  which  is 
quickly  covered  with  earth.  By  this 
means  the  steam  is  confined,  and  vega- 
tables  cook  in  a  very  short  time. 
When  taken  out  ofthe  fiery  bed  smok- 
ing and  eaten  with  milk  of  the  young 
cocoa-nut,  they  cannot  be  pronounced 
a  bad  dish.'' 


FIRST  ATTEMPTS  AT  SUBMARINE  NAVIGATION. 


At  the  famous  siege  of  Syracuse 
(212  B.  c.)  trained  divers  were  em- 
ployed on  work  under  water,  but  their 
work  w^s  unsatisfactory,  since  they 
could  stay  under  water  but  a  few 
moments  at  a  time.  From  that  time 
until  about  two  hundred  years  ago 
there  was  litde  or  no  progress  made  in 
submarine  work,  but  within  the  last 
two  centuries  efforts  have  been  in  pro- 
gress lor  employing  submarine  boats; 
for  the  most  part,  however,  these  eflorts 
have  been  failures,  very  few  even  as 
much  as  partially  succeeding. 

To   do   full  service,  the  submarine 


boat  must  be  constructed  so  as  to  give 
fresh  air  C520  cubic  inches  per  minute 
for  each  man),  so  as  to  furnish  the 
means  for  freeing  the  air  from  poison- 
ous impurities  arising  from  exhaling 
carbonic  acid  gas;  also  the  means  of 
giving  and  governing  motion  in  the 
submarine  boat,  and  room  for  the 
workmen  while  under  water. 

One  of  the  first  boats  constructed 
was  by  an  Englishman  named  Day,  in 
1774.  The  boat  was  a  failure,  how- 
ever, and  Day  lost  his  life  during  an 
experimental  descent  in  Plymouth 
Sound,  in  a  vessel  of  about  fifty  tons 
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burden.  He  intended  to  make  it  rise 
after  a  submersion  of  considerable  dur- 
ation, but  failed. 

The  next  year  one  Bushnell,  of 
Connecticut,  contrived  a  submarine 
boat  to  be  used  in  warfare.  It  was  of 
somewhat  globular  shape,  and  was 
propelled  by  a  kind  of  Archimedean 
screw.  This  boat  was,  in  a  measure, 
a  success,  but  it  was  never  put  to  any 
practical  use,  and  soon  dropped  out  of 
notice  Robert  Fulton,  while  in  Paris, 
in  1796.  invented  a  box  which,  when 
filled  with  combustibles,  might  be  pro- 
pelled under  water  and  made  to  ex- 
plode beneath  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  so 
as  to  blow  it  up,  but  the  attempt  was 
an  entire  failure.  Some  years  after- 
wards, however,  he  really  managed  to 
blow  up  an  old  ship's  hull  in  this 
country.  He  also  constructed  a  sub- 
marine boat  for  the  purpose  of  blow- 
ing up  ships,  capable  of  containing 
several  persons,  but  when  tried  on 
several  of  the  French  rivers  it  was  only 
a  partial  success,  and  very  unsatis- 
factory. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  about  sub- 
marine ships  or  boats  are  to  the  effect 
that  a  boat  ought  to  carry  store- vessels 
containing  oxygen  to  replenish  the  air, 
the  carbonic  arid  being  absorbed  either 
by  cream  of  lime  or  a  strong  solution 
of  ammonia.     In  1859  much  attention 


was  attracted  to  a  boat  designed  in 
Chicago.  According  to  the  patent, 
the  vessel  was  egg-shaped  in  transverse 
section,  and  diminished  nearly  to  a 
point  at  each  end .  The  rudder  was  at 
the  end  of  a  hollow  shaft,  which  also 
contained  the  axis  of  the  screw  pro- 
peller. The  boat  was  completely  closed 
in  on  all  sides,  except  for  certain  pipe- 
openings.  There  were  two  iron  tanks 
in  the  interior;  one  had  air  forced  into 
it  by  an  air  pump;  the  second  contained 
water,  and  was  furnished  with  a  pipe 
and  stop- cock  communicating  with  the 
first.  The  engineer  of  the  boat,  by 
pumping  water  mto  or  out  of  the 
second,  through  the  action  of  the  air 
in  the  first,  could  raise  or  lower  the 
boat  as  he  willed.  The  boat  was  furn- 
ished with  a  steam-engine  to  provide 
propelling  power.  The  embarrass- 
ments to  its  use,  however,  were  too 
many  and  difficult  to  establish  its  per- 
manent success. 

Some  years  after  a  boat,  called  the 
Intelligent  Whale,  was  exhibited  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  was  of  an  extended 
egg-shape  and  provided  with  many 
original  and  needful  contrivances.  It 
was  thought,  when  the  boat  was  first 
exhibited,  that  the  problem  of  sub- 
marine navigation  was  solved,  but 
after  a  few  trials  it  was  found  to  be  too 
cumbersome  for  convenient  use. 


HATE  HATH  NO  HARM  FOR  LOVE, 


Therb  is  a  story  told 
In  Eastern  tents,  when  autumn  nights  grow 

cold, 
And  round  the  fire  the  Mongol  shepherds  sit 
With  grave  ref^ponses  listening  upon  it: 
Once,  on  the  errands  of  his  mercy  bent. 
Buddha,  the  holy  and  benevolent. 
Met  a  fell  monster,  huge  and  fierce  of  look, 
Whose  awful  voice  the  hills  and  forests  shook. 
**0  son  of  peace!"  the  giant  cried,  "thy  fate 
Is  sealed  at  last,  and  love  shall  yield  to  hate." 
The  unarmed  Buddha,  looking,  with  no  trace 


Of  fear  or  anger,  in  the  monster's  face, 

In  pity  said:  "Poor  friend,  even  thee  I  love." 

Lo!  as  he  spake,  the  sky-tall  terror  sank 

To   hand-breadth  size;  the  huge  abhorrence 

shrank 
Into  the  form  and  fashion  of  a  dove; 
And,  where  the  thunder  of  its  rage  was  heard. 
Circling  above  him  sweetly  sang  the  bird: 
'•Hate    hath  no  harm  for  love,"  so  ran  the 

song, 
"And    peace    unweaponed    conquers    every 

wrong!" 
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JP^om  America, 


Webster  and  liacoln. 


Daniel  Webster  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  men  in  physique,  I 
suppose,  that  ever  trod  this  continent. 
Mr .  Carlyle  said  of  the  great  Norsem  an , 
as  he  called  him,  that  his  syes  looked 
like  great  large  anthracite  furnaces 
that  needed  blowing  up.  He  was  the 
man  of  whom  it  was  once  said  that  he 
was  a  great  impostor.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  was  impossible  for  that  man  to 
be  as  great  as  he  looked.  Once  when 
he  was  asked,  **What  do  you  consider 
the  greatest  speech  of  your  life?**  he 
said:  **Mr.  Everett,  who  has  done  me 
the  honor  to  edit  my  works,  said  my 
speech  on  the  sub-treasury  was  my 
greatest  effort.  You  know  my  coun- 
trymen recall  my  reply  to  Nayne  as  the 
one  they  liked  best;  but  I  always  have 
felt  the  most  pride  in  my  maiden  speech 
on  the  old  Plymouth  Rock."  It  was 
there  that  he  uttered  the  most  elo- 
quent language  in  regard  to  the  evils 
of  the  African  slave  trade .  The  Hayne 
speech  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  great- 
est historical  scenes  in  American  his- 
tory. Old  Dr.  Condit  of  New  Jersey, 
a  great  friend  of  Webster,  used  to  des- 
cribe the  scene.  Said  he,  **When 
Webster  delivered  that  glorious  trib- 
ute to  Massachusetts:  There  is  old 
Massachusetts,  and  there  is  Lexin^on. 
and  there  is  Bunker  Hill,  and  there 
they  will  be  forever,'  the  Massachusetts 
men  just  broke  down  and  cried  like 
children.** 

There  is  one  part  of  that  speech  in 
which  he  let  out  his  wrath .  Woodbury 
of  New  Hampshire  had  supplied  Hayne 
with  some  material  of  a  petty  partisan 
sort  for  use  in  his  attack,  and  Webster 
knew  it.  So,  suddenly  turning  to 
Woodbury,  he  said:  *  I  have  not 
searched  in  the  sewers  of  the  past,  I 


employ  no  scavengers  to  aid  me,**  and 
pointing  his  finger  at  Woodbury  as  he 
uttered  this,  Woodbury  bowed  his 
head  as  if  a  cannon  ball  had  struck  him. 

Webster  had  his  weakness.  H^  was 
a  wonderful  mixture  of  clay  and  iron. 
The  iron  was  extraordinary  iron,  and 
the  clay  was  very  loose,  brittle  clay. 
What  became  of  all  the  large  sums  of 
money  that  were  poured  in  to  him  from 
private  and  corporate  purses?  He 
never  knew  the  value  of  money.  It 
came  to  him  freely;  it  went  easily  and 
quickly.  After  he  made  his  fatal  7th 
of  March  speech,  the  Southerners  gave 
him  a  dinner,  and  Butler  King  of 
Georgia  arose  and  toasted  the  guest  of 
the  evening—The  Northern  Man—ihe 
idea  was,  with  Southern  principle. 
Webster  called  out:  * 'Gentleman,  Tve 
got  one  Southern  quality  none  of  you 
have  named:  I  never  pay  my  debts.*' 

His  last  few  days  were  a  fight  of  his 
powerful  constitution  against  the  in- 
evitable. The  last  time  he  walked 
from  his  bed  to  his  window,  and  called 
out  to  his  servant:  **I  want  you  to  moor 
my  little  yacht  down  there  where  I  can 
see  it  from  my  window.**  **Yes  sir.** 
*'Then  I  want  you  to  hoist  the  flag  at 
the  mast-head,  and  every  night  I  want 
you  to  hang  the  old  lamp  up  in  the 
rJRging.  When  I  go  down  I  want  to 
go  down  with  my  colors  flying:  smd  my 
lamp  burning.**  That  was  one  of 
Webster*  s  last  utterances.  What  a 
beautiful  thought  for  a  Christian!  I 
am  sure  every  child  of  God  will  echo 
it.  He  told  them  to  put  on  his  monu- 
ment: **Lord.  I  believe,  help  thou  my 
unbelief.**  When  they  gathered 
around  his  dying  bed  he  started  up 
long  enough  to  say:  **I  still  live.*' 
Prophetic!    He  does  live. 
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Webster's  pure  Saxon  stands  to-day 
the  highest  classic  of  American  oratory. 
And  yet  one  hundred  years  from  now 
the  name  above  every  other  name  in 
American  history  will  be  that  of  him  to 
whom  I  shall  now  direct  your  thoughts 
— Abraham  Lincoln.  Webster  had  the 
advantage  of  Dartmouth  College. 
Lincoln  came  out  of  the  most  abject 
poverty  of  the  frontier  cabin .  He  got 
far  into  his  teens  before  he  ever  saw  a 
book.  The  first  half-dollar  he  ever 
earned  was  for  rowing  a  man  out  in 
the  Mississippi  to  put  him  on  a  raft. 
Then  when  he  began  to  learn  to  read, 
the  first  books  he  ever  read  were  the 
Bible  and  Bunyan's  VPi^gT*™**  ^^^' 
gress."  When  he  got  out  in  the 
Blackhawk  War  as  the  captain  of  a  lot 
of  militiamen.  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
then  on  a  Western  trip,  fell  in  with  him, 
and  he  was  wonderfully  impressed  with 
the  tall,  lank  young  captain.  Yesirs 
after,  when  Lincoln  made  his  Cooper 
Institute  speech,  Bryant  remarked  s)s 
he  came  upon  the  platform:  "That 
is  the  tall  chap  I  saw  at  the  head  of 
those  raw  recruits  out  in  the  Black - 
hawk  War,  and  I  thought  then  he 
would  be  heard  from  some  time  in  the 
future." 

When  he  began,  after  having  picked 
up  some  little  knowledge  of  the  law, 
his  political  life,  his  neighbors  proposed 
that  he  should  run  for  the  legilature; 
he  accepted  the  nomination  and  began 
a  campaign.  He  went  to  the  village 
out  in  Illinois  where  his  opponent 
lived.  As  he  entered  the  town  he  saw 
the  house  of  his  opponent,  which  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  observed  a 
tall  .^pire  of  iron  sticking  up  on  it,  and 
he  inquired  what  it  was.  He  had  never 
seen  a  lightning-rod,  and  didn't  know 
what  it  meant.  He  was  told  that  it 
was  a  lightning-rod  put  up  to  protect 
tke  house  from  being  struck  by  light- 


ning. After  sitting  quiedy  listening  to 
his  opponent's  speech,  in  which  he 
asked  his  hearers  if  they  were  going  to 
throw  him  over  for  an  unheard-of- man, 
somebody  whom  nobody  knew,  Lin- 
coln came  forward — an  uncouth ,  lank- 
looking  fellow,  and  said:  * 'Neighbors, 
friends,  I  acknowledge  to  you  that  you 
don't  know  much  about  me  here.  I 
have  never  had  many  opportunities, 
and  I  am  not  much  known 
to  the  people  of  this  section;  but  I 
thank  God  that  I've  never  led 
such  a  life  in  this  community  that  I 
have  got  to  put  lightning-rods  on  my 
house  to  protect  me  from  the  righteous 
vengeance  of  the  Almighty."  That 
was  probably  Abraham  Lincoln's 
maiden  speech. 

Abraham  Lincoln  never  deviated  one 
inch  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  until  his 
work  was  finished.  He  never  com- 
promised principle  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, never  deviated  one  inch  to  the 
right  or  left  from  that  path  of  rectitude 
which  was  to  make  him  famous  and 
renowned  beyond  any  other  human 
being.  Washington  was  a  courdy 
Virginian  gentleman,  and  always  bore 
himself  much  as  a  haughty  English 
gentleman  of  those  days.  But  Lin- 
coln was  pure  democracy.  He  partook 
of  the  soil  as  much  as  the  marble  of 
Vermont  partakes  of  the  soil  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State.  He  was  a 
product  of  our  soil.  American  every 
inch  of  him.  He  never  for  a  moment 
sullied  the  genuine  democracy  of  his 
manhood .  When  he  came  into  a  town 
to  try  a  case  at  court  the  people  all 
heard  of  it,  and  the  grocery  closed  ear- 
lier than  usual,  and  the  blacksmith  and 
the  tinsmith  and  the  butcher  all  closed 
up  early  in  the  evening  and  betook 
themselves  to  the  tavern,  and  there  sit- 
ting in  the  bar- room  with  his  feet  upon 
the  counter,  or,  perhaps,  perched  upon 
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a  barrel-head,  Lincoln  would  sit  and 
tell  them  stories  and  relate  anecdotes 
until  nearly  midnight. 

During  the  first  few  months  when  he 
was  President,  he  went  around  Wash- 
ington in  the  evenings,  clad  in  a 
brown  pepper  and  salt  suit,  with  a  cap 
on  his  head.  He  was  so  tall  that  he 
liked  to  wear  a  cap  sometimes.  A  few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  some 
soldiers  were  sitting  in  Gen.  McClel- 
land* s  headquarters,  among  them  some 
English  officers  who  were  over  here, 
looking  around,  and  suddenly  a  tall, 
lean  man,  clad  in  a  pepper  and  salt 
suit,  and  wearing  a  cap,  came  to  the 
door,  and  said:  * 'Where  is  George, 
tonight?**  The  orderly  to  whom  the 
question  was  addressed  arose  and 
doffed  his  hat,  as  did  the  other  officers, 
and  replied:  **Gen.  McClellan  was 
up  all  last  night,  and  he  has  just  gone 
off  to  get  some  sleep.**  The  tall  man 
turned  without  a  word  and  walked 
away.  The  Englishmen  who  were 
sitting  there  inquired  who  the  man  was 
that  the  officers  should  take  off  their 
caps  to  him.  *  *  Why,  that  is  the  Presi- 
dent.** *'What  President?**  they 
asked.  *The  President  of  the  United 
States ;  Abraham  Lincoln.  *  *  The  Eng- 
lishmen exclaimed:  **The  devil  it  is!*' 

When  Carpenter  was  at  work  upon 
that  great  picture,  the  * 'Emancipation 
Proclamation,**  now  hanging  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  he  called  me 
in  to  look  at  the  studies  of  it,  to  see  if 
I  had  any  suggestions  to  make  about 
it;  and  he  told  me  that  Stanton  came 
in  one  day  and  criticised  his  posture 
of  Lincoln,  as  he  sat  around  the  table 
with  his  cabinet.  Said  he:  **Mr. 
Stanton,  what  is  there  wrong  about 
it?  Doesn't  it  look  like  Lincoln?" 
**Yes,  it  looks  like  him,"  said  Stanton, 
*'but  the  position  is  not  his."  "But," 
said  Carpenter,  *'tell  me  what  was  his 


usual  position,  and  I  will  make  it 
right.  I  want  it  to  represent  him  as 
he  usually  sat.**  **WeIl,*'  said  Stan- 
ton, '*you  cannot  make  it  correct  for 
an  historical  painting,  for  Lincoln  us- 
ually sat  showing  his  feet  to  his  cabinet 
He  used  to  sit  with  his  feet  up  on  the 
table,  and  sometimes  he  sat  twisted 
up  with  his  hands  clasped  over  his 
knees  and  clutching  the  toes  of  one  of 
his  boots.** 

His  humor  had  the  flavor  of  the 
wild  West  in  it.  Then  he  had  sudi 
a  neat  way  of  calling  a  man  to  order. 
He  said  to  Fessenden  once:  "What 
Church  do  you  belong  to?**  **I  gene- 
rally go  to  the  Congregational  Church. 
Why  do  you  ask?**  ''Well,**  said 
Lincoln,  "Seward  belongs  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  sometimes 
Seward  swears  about  as  bad  as  you 
do.  *  *  Fessenden  said  that  he  was  very 
careful  afterward  not  to  use  any  pro- 
fane language  in  the  hearing  of  the 
President.  His  majestic  character  un- 
folded new  beauties  at  every  view. 
He  never  united  with  any  church.  He 
told  a  minister  in  Washington  once 
that  he  **Could  not  accept,  perhaps, 
all  the  doctrines  of  his  Confession  of 
Faith,  but,**  said  he,  **if  all  that  I  am 
asked  to  respond  to  is  what  our  Lord 
said  were  the  two  great  command- 
ments, to  love  the  Lord  with  all  thy 
might  and  strength,  and  my  neigh- 
bor as  myself,  why,  I  could  do  that" 
He  was  once  a  teacher  in  tlie  Presby- 
terian Sabbath -school  in  Springfield. 
He  was  a  reverent,  pure  man.  He 
feared  God  constantly.  It  was  no 
hypocrisy  for  him  to  say,  in  the  sec- 
ond inaugural:  **If  I  could  not  ask 
help  from  Almighty  God  in  these 
dark  days  I  should  break  down.** 

It  was  meet  that  Lincoln  should  die 
when  he  did!  It  was  meet  that  the 
last  blood  shed  in  the  Rebellion  should 
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be  the  most  precious!  Minister 
Adams  telej^phed  the  news  to  Turin, 
where  the  Czar  Alexander  was  at  the 
time  stayinj?:  (and  he,  you  remember, 
was  afterward  the  victim  of  an  assas- 
sin,) and  he  called  one  of  his  attend- 
ants and  inquired,  **Whatia  ihis  that 


I  hear  from  America?  Can  it  be  true?*  ^ 
The  reply  was:  **Yes,  sire;  it  is  true. 
Mr.  Adams  has  telegraphed  from 
London  confirming  the  news."  **My 
God!  Is  it  possible!  He  was  the 
noblest  man  alive, ' '  said  the  czar. 
Theo.  L.  Culyer,  D.  D. 


PILE  -  D  WELLERS. 


Probably  the  first  mention  known 
to  scientists  of  the  present  day  con- 
cerning pile  dwelling  people  and  their 
habiutions,  is  that  made  by  the  great 
Queen  Hatasu,  who  ruled  in  Egypt 
among  the  sovereigns  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty.  Along  the  side  of  the  third 
terrace  of  Hatasu's  temple  of  Deyr-el- 
Bahree,  she  caused  to  be  graven  for 
the  information  of  posterity  an  account 
of  an  expedition  to  Pun-t,  a  locality, 
the  site  of  which  is  supposed  at  the 
present  day  to  be  the  South  Arabian 
and  Soumalian  coasts,  as  far  south  as 
Cape  Gardafui.  The  enterprise  oi  the 
Egyptian  queen  was  undertaken,  ac- 
cording to  inscriptions,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  commerce  and  increase  of  gold 
to  fill  the  royal  coffers.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  give  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  sailors,  ships,  and  precious 
freights  described  by  Hatasu's  sculp- 
tors, but  in  this  brief  article  reference 
can  only  be  made  to  the  representation 
of  a  village  built  upon  piles  by  the 
natives  of  Punt. 

The  huts  are  conical  in  shape,  raised 
on  beams,  with  ladders  leading  from 
the  surface  of  the  marsh  to  the  plat- 
form above.  An  animal  resembling 
the  ox  reposes  underneath  some  trees; 
turtles  and  fishes  swim  in  the  water  be- 
low the  habitation,  leading  us  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  in  a  country  subject 


to  inundation,  or,  perhaps,  a  village 
built  over  water,  and  accessible  by 
gangways  from  the  shore. 

Herodotus,  at  a  much  later  date, 
makes  mention  of  pile- dwelling  people. 
This  fact  has  fi-equendy  been  alluded 
to  by  well-known  German  and  French 
archaeologists,  so  that  a  quotation  from 
the  ''father  of  history**  will  not  be 
necessary.  A  few  years  ago,  remains 
ofpile- dwellings  were  discovered  in  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland,  and,  later  on, 
crannoge  structures  among  the  marshes 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland .  Full  accounts 
of  these  discoveries  may  be  read  in 
Keller* s  admirable  work  upon  the 
lake-dwellers  of  Europe. 

People  in  other  portions  of  the  globe, 
far  removed  from  the  localities  just 
mentioned,  in  a  like  manner  have 
erected  their  dwellings  over  the  water 
and  on  tracts  of  land  subject  to  inun- 
dations. The  early  Spanish-  American 
historians  tell  us  of  the  pile-dwellings 
of  Tezcoco  and  Iztapalapan, — the  latter 
pueblo  built  half  on  land, — also  Ayot- 
zinco,  founded  entirely  on  piles,  and 
having  canals  instead  of  streets.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  bell  shaped 
huts  of  Coquibacoa  on  the  Gulf  of  Ven- 
ezuela, and  remarked  bv  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda  when  he  visited  that  coast  in 
1499,  may  have  resembled  the  conical 
huts  shown  to  us  in  Queen  Hatasu*s 
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picture.  Villages  of  pile-dwelling  peo- 
ple still  exist  over  the  bays,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  marshes  of  the  northern 
portion  of  South  America,  the  little 
children,  in  some  cases,  being  secured 
by  ropes  from  falling  into  the  water, 
just  as  Herodotus  xlescribes  the  custom 
in  his  day  in  the  Old  World. 

Pile-dwellers  have  been  remarked  in 
Polynesia  and  New  Guinea;  other  in- 
stances, also,  might  be  quoted,  but 
the  reader  who  may  be  especially  inter- 
ested is  referred  to  any  well-appointed 
library  for  further  information  upon  the 
subject. 

A  yet  more  primitive  style  of  hab- 
itation is  seen  where  huts  have  been 
erected  on  platforms  lashed  to  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  The 
tree-dwellings  of  the  Guaranos,  a 
tribe  living  in  the  swamps  oi  the 
Orinoco  delta,  and  the  dobo  houses  of 
the  natives  of  New  Guinea,  afforded  us 
instances  oi  this  kind  of  architecture, 
which  may  originally  have  suggested 
the  pile-dwellings. 

E.  F.  von  Thurm,  the  scientist  and 
traveler,  mentions  some  huts  on  piles, 
built  on  hilltops  far  inland,  in  salu- 
brious districts.  A  brief  quotation  in 
regard  to  these  structures  may  be  in- 
teresting; **It  b  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  platform  on  which  the  house 
stands  is  as  in  the  case  of  the  Warrau 
houses — made  of  the  stems  and 
branches  of  the  manicole  palm  though 
this  moisture-loving  palm  is  very  lo- 
cally distributed  in  the  savannah  re- 
gion. The  Indians  fetch  it  from  long 
distances,  although  other  apparently 
equally  suitable  material  is  near  at 
hand.  It  is  probable  that  these  sa- 
vannah pile-dwellers  revert  to  a  form 
of  house  which  they  had  seen  and  per- 
haps used  on  the  coast  when  they  first 
reached  the  mainland  from  the  islands.  *  * 
The  native   savannah    tribes    live  in 


dwellings  of  totally  different  construc- 
tion, and  it  may  be  what  F.  Gamier 
calls  the  **instinct  of  a  particular  race" 
that  prompted  pile-dwelling  tribes  who 
have  migrated  inland  to  build  their 
houses  on  the  highlands  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  did  of  old  in  the 
swamps.  They  even  use  the  same 
kind  of  timber  in  the  new  r^ions  as 
they  did  when  inundated  districts, 
though  long  voyages  are  necessary  to 
obtain  it. 

The  dwellings  of  tribes  that  lived  in 
the  swamp  region  on  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi were  elevated  on  mounds  of 
earth  above  the  marsh -land  on  which 
they  stood.  This  is  but  a  step  from 
the  pile- dwelling  proper.  Timber,  in 
all  probability,  was  scarce,  and  less 
labor,  at  all  events,  was  required  to 
throw  up  a  substructure  of  earth  than 
to  fell  trees  with  tools  of  flint. 

After  reading  about  the  stockaded 
Indian  towns,  surrounded  by  canals 
filled  with  water,  noticed  by  early  ex- 
plorers in  different  parts  of  what  are 
now  our  Southern  and  Western  States, 
one  cannot  but  recall  the  crannoge 
strongholds  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
lakes.  Some  of  our  pre  historic  North 
American  people  at  one  time  seem  to 
have  approached  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  culture  akin  to  that  of  the 
lake- dwellers  of  the  Stone  Age  in 
Europe.  Prof  Putman.  in  speaking 
of  remains  excavated  by  him  from  the 
celebrated  ash-pits  near  Madison, 
Ohio,  recalls  their  resemblance  to  the 
specimens  in  the  Peabody  Museum 
from  the  Swiss  lakes. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  add  that  the  Seminole  Indians  of 
Florida  seem  to  have  acquired  the 
habii  of  elevating  their  dwellings  upon 
piles.  Letters  are  on  file  in  the  Pea- 
body  Museum,  speaking  of  these 
peculiarities,   which  were  noticed  by 
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their  writer  during  the  Florida  war. 
Most  of  these  Seminole  pile- habita- 
tions were,  however,  on  elevated 
ground  above  the  swamps.  The  only 
case  known  where  they  stood  over 
water  is  that  of  a  collection  of  huts  on 
Muskito  lafiroon,  Volusia  County, 
Florida,  seen  by  the  late  F.  Gumey 
Smith,  while  on  a  hunting  excursion 
in  1849.  Tiger- Tail,  a  well-known 
chief  of  the  Seminoles,  stated  to  Lieu- 
tenant Smith  that  his  people  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  building  their  huts  on 
piles  for  many  generations,  so  that 
they  found  it  was  desirable  to  locate 
in  swampy  districts  or  on  lake  sides, 
where  game  and  fish  were  plenty.  He 
also  said  that  he  had  been  told  by  an 
aged  relative  that  they  had  learned  to 
do  this  from  their  relatives,  the  Cranes, 


(probably  ancient  names  of  genies  or 
clanst,  given  to  them  through  their 
totems),  who  came  from  the  lakes  of 
a  country  in  the  distant  Northwest. 
The  prevailing  idea  that  the  Seminoles 
erect  their  huts  upon  pile  ends  to  pre- 
vent the  hogs  and  dogs  (which  abound 
around  their  huts)  from  entering  is, 
therefore,  untenable.  Colonel  Abert, 
of  Kentucky,  a  soilder  in  the  first 
Florida  campaign,  has  furnished  the 
writer  of  this  article  with  sketches  of 
Seminole  pile  dwellings,  the  houses  of 
which  are  square.  He  mentions  that 
Major  Heame,  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
(retired),  now  living  in  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  saw  round  pile  huts  (five 
or  six  in  number)  at  Bow- Legs-Town, 
southeast  of  Fort  Myers,  on  the 
Coloosahalchie  River. 

HiLBORNE  T.    CrESSON. 


THE  GENTLEMAN  BORN. 


We  are  all  made  of  the  same  clay. 
The  nicest  analysis  can  detect  no  difi- 
erence  between  the  **blue  blood'  that 
runs  in  the  veins  of  the  descendant  of 
a  line  of  kings  and  the  * 'vital  fluid"  of 
a  pauper;  but  there  is  nevertheless  an 
inborn  aristocracy  of  mind  and  soul 
which  all  men  instinctively  recognize 
and  which  compels  respect  from  the 
haughtiest.  Patricians  by  the  accident 
of  birth  are  often  base,  selfish  and 
stupid ;  but  God's  gentlemen,  though 
reared  in  poverty  and  the  heirs  of  toil, 
are  sure  to  manifest  their  innate  nobility 
in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances. 

The  gendeman  born  has  the  right 
sort  of  pride,  too.  He  will  go  out  ol 
his  way  to  show  a  stranger  the  nearest 
road  to  any  point  he  may  desire  to 
reach,  share  hi«  last  crust  with  a  starv- 


ing brother,  peril  his  life  to  protect  a 
woman  from  insult,  and  is  ever  prompt 
to  assist  weakness  and  avenge  wrong. 
Yet  if  we  oflfer  him  comf>ensation  for 
obeying  the  impulses  of  his  knightly 
nature,  his  cheek  will  redden  with  in- 
dignation at  the  thought  of  being  mis- 
taken for  a  mercenary,  willing  to 
make  a  trade  of  doing  good.  His  labor 
he  will  sell,  but  not  the  services  which 
his  noble  heart  teaches  him  are  due  to 
all  who  are  in  necessity,  tribulation  or 
danger.  Such  a  man,  though  his  spell- 
ing-book  experiences  may  be  too  lim- 
ited to  enable  him  to  spell  the  word 
* 'pedigree,'*  and  he  may  have  been 
**raised"  in  a  log  shanty  on  salt- pork 
and  corn  dodgers,  is  nevertheless  royal 
and  the  moral  peer  ofany  of  his  species. 
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THE  REST  CURE. 


Drugs  must  go.  Even  the  most 
conservative  people  are  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  drugs  do  not  cure.  If 
one  has  not  fully  given  up  the  fallacy 
of  dosing,  let  him  stop  and  consider 
what  gives  us  health.  Surely  it  is  not 
bad  air  and  bad  food,  nor  can  it  be  any 
nauseous  compound.  What  sound 
body  could  withstand  the  drugs  given 
to  the  poor,  sick  creatures  that  fill  our 
land,  asks  the  St.  Louis  Magazine, 
It  would  sicken  a  well  person;  then 
surely  it  would  not  reclaim  the  sick. 
To  get  well,  one  should  have  the  most 
favorable  surroundings,  perfect  rest 
for  the  body,  mind  and  nerves;  keep 
quiet  and  take  plenty  of  sleep,  and 
stop  eating  for  one,  two  or  even  three 
days,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  quickly  kind  nature  will  come  to 
your  relief.  One  may  learn  how 
rapidly  repose  cures  by  observing  the 
simple  movements  of  a  cat.  When 
disposed  from  whatever  cause,  you 
cannot  tempt  puss  with  the  freshest 
new  milk  even;  she  finds  a  quite,  clean, 
warm  place,  curls  herself  up  and  gently 
sleeps'  it  ofl. 

If  we  do  not  sleep  well  we  do  not 
live  well.  People  have  many  theories 
about  sleep.  Many  who  ought  to 
know  better  advise  a  hearty  meal  be- 
fore going  to  bed.  We  think  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  should  be  well  under 
way  before  retiring.  Quiet,  pleasant 
exercise,  such  as  a  slow  walk  or  a 
rocking-chair  on  the  open  porch,  or, 
better  still,  an  hour's  drive,  conduces 


wonderfully  to  refreshing  sleep.  Late 
suppers,  esi>ecially  of  highly  seasoned 
foods,  with  wine,  beer  or  champs^e, 
are  really  dangerous  experiments,  and 
bring  on  a  condition  of  unrest  inter- 
spersed with  horrid  dreams  and  night- 
mare, that  is  only  one  remove  from 
apoplexy.  Of  course,  if  one  is  very 
hungry  and  not  tired  by  overwork  or 
muscular  exertion,  a  moderately 
healthful  meal  and  even  a  full  meal  may 
be  digested  and  not  materially  interfere 
with  sleep,  but  as  a  rule,  three  to  five 
hours  should  elapse  between  eating 
and  sleeping.  By  observing  this  plan 
a  restful,  refreshing  night  is  passed, 
and  one  gets  up  with  a  feeling  of  vigor- 
ous, recuperated  strength,  and  a  sharp, 
appreciative  appetite  for  breakfast  that 
gives  strength  and  vitality  of  the  best 
sort  for  the  artivitie?  of  the  day. 

In  this  day  of  fast  living  and  hurry 
of  business  our  nerves  give  out.  We 
go  to  the  doctor  for  a  remedy.  He 
gives  us  stimulants;  for  if  he  gives  any- 
thing it  is  a  stimulant.  *The  nerves 
need  strengthening,"  he  says.  Yes, 
we  know  that,  and  long  for  something 
soothing  and  lestful,  but  when  one 
looks  over  the  store  house  of  drugs  we 
do  not  find  anything  that  will  give  the 
desired  eflect.  It  is  not  there.  There 
are  remedies,  however,  that  seem  to 
serve  the  purpose,  but  the  relief  gained 
is  at  the  expense  of  our  vitality. 

If  you  will  turn  to  kind  nature  and 
observe  her  simplest  laws,  how  quickly 
the  tired  nerves  will  be  quieted.    Ab- 
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solute  rest.  How  few  understand  in 
what  that  consists.  If  they  keep  quiet 
they  think  they  must  eat  often,  and 
thus  foil  the  object  they  were  seeking 
as  a  remedy.  A  tired  stomach  can " 
never  give  strength  to  tired  nerves, 
but  give  that  organ  long  intervals  of 


rest  between  meals,  give  it  time  to  re- 
lieve the  overloaded  veins  and  carry 
oflf  the  efiete  matter  that  has  clogged 
the  system,  and  the  terrible  nervous, 
flying- to- pieces  sensation  we  are  in 
such  dread  of  will  soon  disappear. 


ANCIENT  LAKE  CLIFFS  AND    TERRACES. 


The  facility  and  certainty  with  which 
the  vestiges  of  ancient  water  margins 
arc  recognized  and  traced  depend  on 
local  conditions.  The  small  waves 
engendered  in  ponds  and  sheltered  es- 
tii;«ries  are  far  less  efficient  in  the  carv- 
ing of  clifls  and  the  construction  of 
embankments  th^n  are  the  large  waves 
of  larger  water  bodies  The  element 
of  time,  too,  is  an  innportant  factor.  A 
system  ofshore  topography  from  which 
the  parent  lake  has  receded  is  im- 
mediately exposed  to  the  obliterating 
influences  of  land  erosion  and  gradually 
loses  its  character  and  definition.  The 
wave- built  terrace  is  distinct  from  the 
wave- cut  terrace  in  that  it  is  a  work  of 
construction,  being  composed  entirely 
of  shore  drift,  while  the  wave-cut  ter- 
race is  the  result  of  excavation  and 
consists  of  the  pre-existent  terrace  of 
the  locality.  The  wave- cut  terrace  is 
overlooked  by  a  clifl  rising  from  its 
upper  margin,  and  only  appears  on  the 
margin  of  an  open  basin  broad  enough 
for  the  propagation  of  efficient  waves. 

The  great  Lake  Bonneville  (of  the 
Quaternary  period),  in  the  division  of 
the  Great  Basin  of  Utah,  is  known  by 
the  records  on  its  ancient  shore  Imes. 
All  about  the  Great  Basin  of  Utah  the 
lower  slopes  or  the  mountains  are 
skirted  by  level  tracings — not  a  single 
line  merely  at  a  single  level,  as  in  the 


Coast  Range  of  California,  but  a  series 
of  lines  at  many  leveb,  testifying  to  a 
system  of  oscillation  of  an  ancient  lake. 
The  highest  water  line  is  i,ooo  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
and  over  every  foot  of  the  intervening 
profile  can  be  traced  evidence  of  the 
action  of  waves.  The  point  of  oudet 
of  this  ancient  lake  was  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  Cache  Valley.  The 
sill  over  which  the  water  at  first  dis- 
charged was  soft,  and  yielding  easily 
to  the  wear  of  running  water,  per- 
mitting the  lake  level  to  be  rapidly 
lowered,  but  eventually  a  reef  of  lime- 
stone was  reached,  by  which  the  eros- 
ion was  checked  and  held  at  a  nearly 
constant  level  until  the  outflow  was 
finally  stopped  by  climatic  changes 
which  diminished  the  water  supply. 

The  history  of  this  great  lake  is 
written  by  wave- sculptured  topog- 
raphy and  by  lacustrine  deposits. 
The  Bonneville  basin  is  surrounded  by 
and  interspersed  with  mountains. 
Form  and  substance  conspire  to  prove 
that  the  lake  had  a  beginning  as  well 
as  an  end,  and  before  its  inception  the 
lake  basin  was  for  a  long  time  sub- 
jected to  the  ordinary  laws  of  sculp- 
ture by  the  action  of  rain.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Bonneville  shores  are  almost 
unmodified. 
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ORIENTAL   WIT. 

In  most  Astatic  countries  the  ladies 
are  at  a  sad  discount  in  the  estimation 
of  their  lords  and  masters,  however 
much  the  latter  may  expatiate  on  their 
personal  charms;  and  in  Eastern  jests, 
this  is  abundantly  shown.  For  in- 
stance, a  Persian  poet,  through  the 
importunity  of  his  friends,  had  married 
an  old  and  very  ugly  woman,  who 
turned  out  also  of  a  very  bad  temper, 
and  they  had  constant  quarrels.  Once, 
in  a  dispute,  the  poet  made  some  com- 
parison between  his  aged  wife  and  him- 
self *  and  between  night  and  day. 
**Cease  your  nonsense,"  said  she; 
* 'night  and  day  were  created  long  be- 
fore us.*'  ••Hold  a  little,"  said  the 
husband,  **I  know  they  were  created 
long  before  me,  but  whether  before  you 
admits  of  great  doubt!" 

Again,  a  Persian  married,  and,  as  is 
customary  with  Muslims,  on  the  mar- 
riage-night saw  his  bride's  face  for  the 
first  time,  when  she  proved  to  be  very 
"gly— perhaps  * 'plain-looking"  were 
the  more  respectful  expression.  A  few 
days  after  the  nuptials,  she  said  to  him, 
"My  life,  as  yQu  have  many  relatives, 
I  wish  3'ou  would  inform  me  before 
which  of  them  I  may  unveil. "  Women 
of  rank  in  Muslim  countries  appear  un- 
veiled only  before  very  near  relatives. 
"My  soul,"  responded  the  husband, 
"if  thou  wilt  but  conceal  thy  face  from 
me,  I  care  not  to  whom  thou  showest 
it!" 

But  occasionally  ladies  are  repre- 
sented as  giving  witty  retorts,  as  in  the 
^ory  of  the  Persian  lady  who,  walking 
in  the  street,  observed  a  man  following 
her,  and.  turning  round,  inquired  of 
him  "Why  do  you  follow  me,  sir?"  He 
answered,  "Because  I  am  in  love  with 


you."  "Why  are  you  in  love  with 
me?''  said  the  lady.  "My  sister  is 
much  handsomer  than  I;  she  is  coming 
after  me;  go  and  make  love  to  her." 
The  fellow  went  back,  and  saw  a  wo- 
man with  an  exceedingly  ugly  face, 
upon  which  he  at  once  went  after  the 
lady,  and  said  to  her,  "Why  did  you 
tell  me  what  was  not  true?"  "Neither 
did  you  speak  the  truth,"  answered 
she;  "for,  if  you  were  really  in  love 
with  me,  you  would  not  have  turned 
to  see  another  woman !  ' 

REIGNS  OF  the   POPES. 

Leo  Xni.  is  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty-tliird  pope,  a  fact  seldom  thought 
of  when  the  great  pontifTs  name  is 
mentioned.  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty- three  successors  of  St  Peter, 
fifteen  have  been  Frenchmen,  thirteen 
have  been  Greeks,  eight  have  beoi 
S)rrians,  six  have  claimed  Germany  for 
their  birth-place,  five  have  bailed  ftom 
Spain,  two  were  from  Africa,  two  from 
Savoy,  the  same  number  having  been 
sent  by  England,  SSveden,  Dalmada, 
Holland,  Portugal,  and  Crete.  Italy 
leads,  with  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  all  since  1523  having  been 
selected  from  among  Italian  cardinals. 
Eight  of  the  number  did  not  live  a 
month  after  succession ;  forty  lived  less 
than  a  year,  and  twenty-two  died  when 
they  had  been  less  than  two  years  on 
the  pontifical  throne;  fifty- four,  between 
four  and  five  years;  fifty- seven,  when 
they  had  reigned  less  than  ten  years; 
fifty-one,  before  they  had  finished  the 
fifteenth  year;  and  eighteen  died  after 
reigning  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
years.  Only  nine  lived  over  twenty 
years  after  their  elevation  to  the 
'  'Chair  of  St.  Peter. ' '     Pius  IX. ,  who 
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died  during  the  early  part  of  1878, 
reigned  longer  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, his  pontifical  life  extending 
over  a  period  of  thirty-one  years. 

THE    POWER   OF   PLEASING. 

Nothing  is  simpler  or  easier  than 
the  power  of  pleasing.  It  does  not  re- 
quire any  peculiar  talents  or  any  super- 
human efiort.  It  is  not  confined  to  any 
condition  of  life,  nor  is  it  dependent  on 
any  surrounding  circumstances.  All 
it  demands  is  the  presence  of  a  sym- 
pathetic spirit,  a  willingness  to  be 
pleased,  a  desire  to  see  the  bright  side 
of  things  and  to  discover  the  best  points 
in  people,  a  frankness  and  openness  of 
disposition,  a  readiness  to  leave  self 
and  other  engrossing  objects,  and  to 
enter  heartily  into  subjects  more  gen- 
erally acceptable.  Whoever  will  cul- 
tivate these  qualities  and  habits  of  mind 
will  find  a  new  life  opening  up  within . 
him — a  life  that  will  be  fuller  and  richer 
in  its  own  happiness,  because  it  will  be 
constantly  increasing  that  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

FOR  SHOPPERS 

One  morning,  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  busy  in  the  press-room 
on  his  newspaper,  a  lounger  stepped 
into  the  book-store  and  spent  an  hour 
or  more  in  looking  over  the  books. 
Finally  he  seemed  to  settle  upon  one, 
and  asked  the  clerk  the  price. 

'*One  dollar,"  the  clerk  answered. 

'One  dollar,**  echoed  the  lounger, 
**can*t  you  take  less  than  that?*' 

"One  dollar  is  the  price,"  the  clerk 
answered. 

The  would  be  purchaser  looked  over 
the  books  awhile  longer  and  then  in- 
quired,    **Is  Mr.  Franklin  in?" 

**Yes,  he's  busy  in  the  printing- 
office."  the  clerk  replied. 

**Well,  I  want  to  see  him,"  said  the 
man. 


The  clerk  told  Mr.  Franklin  that  a 
gentleman  was  in  the  store,  waiting  to 
see  him.  Franklin  soon  appeared  and 
the  stranger  said: 

*'What  is  the  lowest,  Mr.  Franklin, 
that  you  can  take  for  that  book?" 

**One  dollar  and  a  quarter,"  was 
the  prompt  answer.  ' 

•'One  dollar  and  a  quarter!  Why, 
your  clerk  asked  me  only  a  dollar  just 
now." 

**True,"  replied  Franklin,  *'and  I 
could  have  belter  afforded  to  take  a 
dollar  than  to  leave  my  work. ' ' 

The  man  seemed  surprised  and, 
wishing  to  end  a  parley  of  his  own 
seeking,  said:  "Well,  come  now,  tell 
me  your  lowest  price  for  this  book.  * ' 

**One  dollar  and  a  half." 

* 'A  dollar  and  a  half!  Why,  you 
ofiered  it  yourself  for  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter." 

•*Yes."  said  Franklin,  coolly,  **and 
I  had  better  have  taken  that  price  then, 
than  a  dollar  and  a  half  now.  *  * 

This  was  a  way  of  trade  which 
took  the  man  quite  by  surprise. 
Without  a  word  he  laid  the  money  on 
the  counter,  took  his  book  and  left 
the  store. 

PLAY. 

Play,  whether  in  child  or  man,  is 
doing  what  we  love  to  do,  whatever 
that  may  be  Fatigue,  long  continued, 
may  make  rest  and  sleep  the  only 
pleasant  thing  for  a  time;  but,  these 
once  satisfied,  every  healthy  person 
craves  employment,  and  that  to  which 
the  nature  springs  with  instinctive  plea- 
sure is  its  play,  and  should  receive  due 
respect  as  such.  It  is  true  that  work  is 
the  best  prelude  to  play,  that  duty 
well  performed  prepares  the  whole 
nature  for  enjoyment.  The  toil  and 
drill  which  the  boy  goes  through  in 
learning  to  read  gradually  pass  away, 
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and  the  book  that  was  once  the  symbol 
of  work  becomes  a  symbol  of  play. 
The  artist  works  slowly  and  laboriously 
at  first;  but  at  last  his  heart  springs 
with  joy  to  his  canvas  or  his  marble, 
and  the  fingers  that  were  once  so  stiff 
and  awkward  with  brush  and  chisel 
now  move  with  nimble  grace,  skill,  and 
pleasure  to  delight  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  The  very  expression,  **a 
labored  affair,"  in  relation  to  art  of 
any  kind,  implies  a  certain  lack  of  ex- 
cellence for  which  no  painstaking  can 
atone. 

AN   ACTIVE   LIFE. 

A  MAN  who  has  always  been  active — 
always  doing  something  in  the  way  of 
business  —  cannot  withdraw  entirely 
from  active  pursuits  without  permanent 
injury.  Enforced  idleness  becomes 
irksome,  and  he  is  unable  to  enjoy  him- 
self. He  constandy  longs  for  the  bus- 
tle and  routine  of  business,  his  mind 
lacks  occupation,  and  he  simply  rusts 
•from  the  inactivity  unusual  to  an  ener- 
getic man.  In  other  words,  although 
aware  that  his  system  needs  rest,  his 
active  niind  will  not  permit  him  to  rest. 
He  finds  he  has  adhered  so  closely  to 
business  that  it  is  difficult  to  wean  him- 
self from  it.  Instead  of  deriving 
physicial  benefit  from  relaxation,  it  is 


a  positive  injury  to  him,  because  of  his 
natural  indisposition  to  rest.  He  can- 
not throw  aside  his  business  habits;  he 
must  have  something  to  do.  He  learns 
that  he  should  have  accustomed  him- 
self to  litde  periods  of  recreation  all 
through  life,  and  not  postponed  hb 
holiday  until  he  has  lost  the  capacity  to 
enjoy  it. 

Every  sensible  man,  who  has  the 
means  and  opportunity,  recuperates 
himself  by  frequent  pauses  for  recrea- 
tion. He  does  not  defer  his  period  of 
pleasure  until  the  closing  month  of  a 
w  om-  out  life.  He  is  too  wise  to  expect 
impossibilities  of  nature — the  recuper- 
ation of  an  utterly  exhausted  hody. 
He  has  had  his  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment in  due  season,  and  is  grateful  to 
Heaven  that  he  possesses  the  mean.<<  to 
procure  all  the  comforts  of  life,  which 
he  wisely  uses  to  prolong  his  exis- 
tence. 


It  is  a  great  mistake  to  set  up 
our  own  standards  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  judge  people  accordingly;  to 
measure  the  enjoyment  of  others  by 
our  own;  to  expect  uniformity  of  opin- 
ion in  this  world;  to  look  for  judgment 
and  experience  in  youth;  to  expect  to 
be  able  to  understand  everything. 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


July  2,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Carnival  be- 
gins at  Ogden,  Utah.  The  Peabody  Insti- 
tute, at  Danvers,  Mass. ,  is  destroyed  by  fire. 

July  3,  the  President  signs  the  bill  admit- 
ting Idaho  as  a  State.  A  cloud  burst  in  Texas 
causes  considerable  loss  of  property. 

July  4,  the  114th  anniversary  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  country,  many  distinguished 


orators  taking  part.  The  British  steamer 
Regius  is  sunk  by  collision  near  Calcutta. 

July  6,  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Valencia 
has  slightly  increased. 

July  7,  a  gale  with  a  thunderstorm  des- 
troys many  houses  In  Fargo,  N.  D.;  kills 
nine  persons  and  injures  a  number  of  others. 

July  8,  the  freight  house  of  the  railroad  at 
Milton,  Utah,  is  blown  up  by  a  tremendoas 
explosion  of  giant  powder. 
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July  9,  the  town  of  RosevUle,  in  Tioga 
County,  Pa.,  is  almost  destroyed  by  fire. 
Over  700  persons  are  reported  to  have  been 
killed  at  Muscat,  Arabia,  by  terrific  hurri- 
canes. News  is  received  of  the  drowning  of 
fifty-nine  persons  in  Japan. 

July  10,  the  President  signs  the  act  for  the 
admission  of  Wyoming  into  the  Union. 

July  n.  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses  at 
Waldan.  Russia,  are  burned  and  seven  lives 
lost. 

July  12.  Henry  M  Stanley  is  married  to 
Miss  D«Toihy  Tennant  in  Westminster  Abbey- 

July  13,  a  tornado  devastates  the  country 
on  ihen««nhern  side  of  St.  Paul,  causing  great 
Ham  age  to  property  and  great  loss  of  life. 

July  14,  the  President  approves  the  silver 
bill. 

July  15,  the  loss  from  the  great  fire  at  Con- 
stantinople is  rt-portfd  to  be  /*i, 000,000. 
Ru.ssia  has  bought  VN'orms  Island  in  the  Baltic. 

Jf'LY  16,  painters  set  fire  to  a  church  steeple 
in  Brockton,  Mass  ,  and  nearly  the  whole 
town  is  distroyed.  . 

July  17,  the  Utah  supreme  court  has  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  Frank  H.  Dyer,  re- 
ceiver of  the  escheated  property  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  ap- 
pointed Henry  W.  Lawrence  to  the    place. 

July  20,  a  revolution  is  reported  in  Sofia, 
Bulgaria,  and  it  is  feared  that  a  general 
European  war  may  result  therefrom;  excite- 
ment runs  high  in  European  capitals. 

July  2a,  Buenos  Ayres  is  greatly  Agitated 
over  the  discovery  of  the  plot  to  overthrow  the 
Government;  troops  and  armed  police  are 
guarding  th'!  plaza.  Costa  Rica  and  Nicar- 
agua have  formed  an  alliance  with  Guate- 
mala. Slomni.  a  town  in  Russia,  is  par- 
tially wrecked  by  a  hurricane,  and  nineteen 
lives  are  lost. 

July  23,  the  National  Line  steamer  Egypt 
is  burned  at  sea;  no  lives  are  lost.  The 
Ameriean  schooner  William  Rice  is  lost  at  sea; 
sixteen  lives  are  lost. 

July  26,  a  cyclone,  the  first  one  of  any 
considerable  importance  within  the  memory 
in  New  England,  and  one  equalling  in  des- 
tructive power  those  so  frequently  reported 
from  western  communities,  visits  the  suburb 
of  South  Lawrence,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
kills  nine  people,  seriously  injures  from  fifteen 
to  twenty,  slightly  injdres  at  least  twenty 
more,  cuts  a  swath  through  a  thickly  popu- 


lated section  200  feet  wide  and  a  mile  long, 
renders  500  people  homeless,  destroys  or 
greatly  damages  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  buildings,  mostly  dwellings,  levels  a 
beautiful  square  of  over  five  hundred  trees, 
and  entails  a  property  loss  now  estimated  at 
Iroo.ooo.  A  revolution  occurs  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic;  many  persons  are  killed  in  the 
streets  of  Buenos  Ayres.  the  Minister  of 
Finance  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  insurrec- 
tionists, and  a  revolutionary  government  is 
formed.  News  has  been  received  of  the  at- 
tack upon  a  Montenegrin  village  by  Arnants. 
who  murdered  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Salvadorian  army  is  advancing  upon  Guate- 
mala. 

July  27,  the  populace  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
the  provinces  are  joining  the  Argentine  insur- 
gents. Guatemala  troops  are  being  massed 
against  the  Salvadorians.  It  is  announced 
that  Bulgarian  independence  will  be  pro- 
claimed on  August  3d.  and  Prince  Ferdinand 
declared  King. 

July  28,  the  Government  lost  1,000  men  in 
Sunday's  street  fighting  in  Buenos  Ayres;  a 
truce  for  twenty-four  hours  was  agreed  to. 
General  Rivas  with  6,000  Indians,  has  joined 
the  Salvadorian  army;  there  is  a  rumor  of 
another  Gustemalan  defeat.  A  mob  of  Ar- 
menians assault  their  Patriarch  in  Constanti- 
nople; serious  fighting  takes  place  between 
the  mob  and  Turkish  troops. 

July  30,  quiet  is  restored  in  Buenos  Ayres; 
the  revolutionary  leaders  have  agreed  to  the 
terms  of  the  Government  and  a  general  am- 
nesty has  been  granted.  Ninety-eight  bodies, 
victims  of  firedamp  explosion,  are  taken  out 
of  the  mine  at  St.  Etinne. 

July  31,  General  Rivas,  with  2,000 Indians, 
has  started  a  revolution  in  Salvador,  attack- 
ing the  capital  in  the  rear  of  General  Ezeta. 
One  thousand  men  were  killed  and  5.000 
wounded  during  the  fighting  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

August  i,  General  Rivas,  after  besieging 
San  Salvador  for  forty  hours,  was  defeated 
by  General  Ezeta,  captured  and  shot.  Presi- 
dent Celman,  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  has 
issued  a  manifesto;  disorders  continue  in  the 
interior,  and  there  is  fin£  ncial  chaos  in  Buenos 
Ayres. 

August  3,  discontent  with  the  existing 
Consular  Government  prevails  in  Samoa,  and 
Mataafa  is  expected  to  make  trouble. 

August  4.  five  hundred  deaths  a  day  from 
cholera  occur  at  Mecca. 
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Browne  "Did  the  landlord  see  the  leak  in 
the  roof?"  Mrs.  Brown:  "No;  but  the  saw  the 
pane  of  glass  Johnnie  broke." 

Db  Jinks — 'Here's  a  nice  cigar.  I  picked 
it  out  especially  for  you."  Merritt— ''Thanks. 
I'd  rather  have  the  one  you  picked  out  for 
yourself." 

Hotel  guest  out  West :  "  Now  you  are 
sure  this  bed  is  quite  clean?"  Bell  boy:  "Yes, 
sir,  the  sheets  were  only  washed  this  morning. 
Just  feel  'em— they  ain't  dry  yet!" 

"Thby  don't  make  as  good  mirrors  as  they 
used  to,"  remarked  an  old  maid,  as  she  ob- 
served a  sunken  eye,  wrinkled  face,  and  livid 
complexion,  in  a  glass  that  she  had  recently 
purchased. 

"Do  YOU  think,"  he  asked,  in  hesitating 
accents,  "that  you  could  learn  to  love  me?" 
"Yes,"  she  replied  coyly,  "I  could  learn,  but 
I'm  afraid  you'll  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
teaching  father." 

Clara's  mother  calling:  "Clara,  Mr. 
Smithers  is  in  the  drawing-room,  and  says  he 
wants  you."  Clara,  entering  the  drawing- 
room  and  throwing  herself  into  Smithers' 
arms:   "Oh,  Charlie,  this  is  so  sudden!'.' 

B.:  "There,  old  fellow— cheer  up!  Never 
mind  if  she  has  jilted  you.  Look  out  for 
another.  Remember  there  are  plenty  of  good 
fish  in  the  sea  yet."  C,  dolefully:  "Yes, 
but.  confound  it,  I  don't  want  to  marry  a  fish, 
you  know!" 

Pompous  Individual  (to  the  mother  of 
several  laughing  girls)— "I  should  like  to 
know,  madam,  if  those  giggling  girls  of  yours 
are  laughing  at  me?"  The  Mother, 
(meekly)— "Really,  sir,  I  don't  know.  They 
often  laugh  at  nothing.*^ 

Lady  (giving  tramp  a  luncheon).— "I  ought 
not  to  give  you  this.  I  suppose  you  never 
work."  Tramp. — "You  are  mistaken,  madam. 
I  work  hard  every  day."  Lady. — "What  do 
you  do?"  Tramp. — "It's  hard  work  getting 
meals  for  nothing,  I  tell  you.'' 

"Is  any  one  waiting  on  you?"  inquired  the 
polit4*  salesman  ofaWestviUe  maiden.  "Well, 
I  can  hardly  tell,"  she  blushingly  replied. 
"Sometimes  I  think  there  is,  and  then  again 
I  ain't  certain,  but  Will's  so  sort  of  funny, 
you  know,"  and  then  she  blushed  again,  and 
asked  to  look  at  some  lace  collars. 


Mrs.  Youngwife:  "Did  you  ever  try  any 
of  my  cake.  Judge?"  Judge:  "No,  I  never 
did;  but  I  dare  say  it  deserves  it." 

What  is  more  pathetic  than  to  see  the  sim- 
ple faith  with  which  a  bald-headed  man  will 
buy  an  infallible  hair  restorative  from  a  bald- 
headed  barber? 

Old  doctor:  "Many  patients  yet,  young 
man?"  Young  doctor:  "No;  got  nothing- 
nothing  to  do  but  to  kill  time."  Old  doctor: 
''Well,  you'll  find  that  good  practice." 

"What  do  we  get  from  iodine?"  asked  the 
medical  professor.  ''We  get — ^a-ah— usually 
get  idiotic  acid."  yawned  the  student.  "Have 
you  been  taking  seme?"  quietly  asked  the 
professor. 

Lee  Sing,  who  keeps  a  Chinese  laundry  in 
San  Francisco,  employs  an  errand-boy  whom 
he  calls  Long  Gone.  He  says  names  of  per- 
sons should  always  be  appropriate,  and  this 
one  is  very. 

Mr.  Youngcouple:  "What  is  this  cake  you 
have  made,  darling?"  Mrs.  Youngcouple:  "A 
pound-cake,  dearest."  Mr.  Youngcouple:  "I 
think  there  must  have  been  something  the 
matter  with  the  scales*" 

Gentleman-visitor:  '* And  so  you  will  be 
eight  next  week,  Flossie?  Why,  you  are  get- 
ting to  be  quite  an  old  lady!"  Flossie:  "Yes 
I'm  getting  old  much  faster  than  sister  May  is. 
She  has  been  twenty-three  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member." 

High-license  man  (to  Prohibitionist)— 
"But,  you  see,  there  is  one  class  of  men  who 
must  invariably  have  their  glass  before  they 
can  do  their  work  successfully."  Prohibitionst 
— "That's  all  nonsense!  Who  are  those  men?" 
High-license  man — "They  are  glaziers." 

Railroad  President:  "Don't  you  think 
that  rather  exorbitant.  Mr.  Badger— |ii,ooo 
for  the  loss  of  your  wife  and  her  diamonds  in 
the  accident?"  Mr.  Badger  (indignantly): 
•  'Exorbitant?  Well.  I  should  say  not.  I  value 
the  diamonds  at  |io,ooo  alone." 

Old  Crossbeak— "That  young  Callcash is 
absolutely  irrepressible.  I  have  almost  in- 
sulted him  to  get  him  to  keep  away  from  here 
but  he  actually  won't  be  sat  upon."  Little 
Willie-"Oh  yes,  he  will.  Ask  Maud  if  be 
won't."  Maud— 'Willie,  there  are  the  Bagley 
boys  whistling  for  you  to  come  and  play." 
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From  Good  Health. 


SOME  CURIOUS  SHOES. 


fHE  history  of  foot-wear 
is  very  nearly  contem- 
poraneous with  that  of 
our  planet  itself.  The 
sandal,  secured  by 
thongs,  and  worn  wholly 
out-of-doors,  was  its 
earliest  form  when  the  world  was 
young,  and  man's  needs  few  and 
simple;  the  shoe  proper  being  the 
outgrowth  of  Eastern  civilization  and 
love  of  display .  For  a  period  extend- 
ing probably  over  several  hundred 
years,  the  use  of  foot  coverings  must 
have  been  confined  to  the  wealthier 
classes,  though  often  they,  as  their 
pottery  and  sculpture  attest,  chose  to 
gabarefooted.  The  luxurious  Egyp- 
tians elevated  the  manufacture  of  their 
foot-gear  into  a  place  alongside  the 
fine  arts.  With  her  dainty  sandal, 
.«hoe,  and  slipper,  each  and  all  fash- 
ioned of  the  most  elegant  fabric,  starred 
with  gems  and  incrusted  with  gold, 
resting  upon  an  exquisitely  chased 
sole  of  solid  gold,  an  Egyptian  queen 
no  doubt  found  little  difficulty,  as  an 
ancient  historian  has  it,  in  * 'consum- 
ing the  entire  revenue  of  a  town"  in 
her  shoe  bills.  That  Greece  and  Rome 
in  iheir  pride  and  power  kept  pace 
with  this  luxury  and  extravagance  we 
have  proof,  and  we  find  that  Homer's 


"golden-sandaled'*  heroine,  as  well  as 
the  '^silver- footed  Thetis''  of  his  Iliad, 
were  not  myths  bom  of  the  redundancy 
of  a  poet's  fancy,  wherein  exist  im- 
possible conditions,  but  real  beings 
resting  solely  upon  fact. 

But  while  the  feet  of  lovely  Egyptian 
queens  went  thus  daintily  shod,  com- 
mon mortals  of  that  time,  when  they 
wore  shoes  at  all,  were  content  with 
those  of  the  more  solid  and  serviceable 
ox,  sheepskin,  and  kid,  often  most 
elegantly  made,  much  in  the  form  of 
the  present  day,  and  dyed,  either  in 
various  bright,  solid  colors,  or  in  some 
harmonious  color- combination.  Curi- 
ous slippers  consisting  only  of  a  long, 
broad  sole  terminatmg  at  the  toe  in  a 
long,  sharp  point  turned  over  back, 
were  worn  by  the  royal  family.  These 
soles  were  extravagantly  ornamented, 
and  were  confined  to  the  foot  by  a 
band  of  peark  and  precious  stones 
pa>sed  over  the  instep,  to  which  the 
continuation  at  the  toe  was  drawn 
back  and  fastened.  Strips  of  papyrus, 
plaited  together,  forming  a  mat- like 
fabric,  were  also  in  ordinary  use  for 
both  shoes  and  slippers. 

Up  to  this  period  all  foot-wear  had 
more  or  less  conformed  to  the  shape 
of  the  foot,  fitting  it  easily  and  giving 
a  broad  and  serviceable  sole;  during 
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the  Middle  Ages,  however,  European 
fashions  elected  that  the  shoe  should  as- 
sume most  &ntastic  shapes  and  propor- 
tions. In  the  fourteenth  century  what 
was  reckoned  as  the  most  elegant  foot- 
gear was  made  as  the  continuation  of  an 
upper  garment,  and  had  a  hideous 
long  pointed  toe,  the  style  of  which 
grew  longer  and  longer,  until  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  with  the 
ultra-fashionables  it  at  last  reached 
the  unparalleled  length  of  two  feet. 
This  point  was  stuffed  with  hay  or 
moss,  and  was  then  caught  up  to  just 
below  the  knee,  where  it  was  fastened 
by  a  sort  of  garter-chain  of  gold,  with 
heavy  pendants.  The  ''fad"  of  the 
day  was  to  have  this  garter-chain  as 


Fifteenth  Century  Shoes. 

heavy  and  elaborate  as  the  worldly  cir- 
cumstances of  its  owner  would  permit, 
fabulous  sums  being  frequently  spent 
upon  its  construction.  This  style 
gradually  tapered  oft  into  a  sort  of 
beak- shaped  toe,  which  was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  another  extreme — soles 
of  some  twelve  inches  in  breadth,  a 
fa.«>hion  so  absurd,  and  probably  so  in- 
convenient also,  that  it  was  finally 
abolished  by  law. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  we  see  a 
strange  shoe  with  a  straight,  flat  sole, 
exceedingly  broad  at  the  ball  of  the 
fool,  terminating  at  the  toe  in  a  sharp 
point.  It  has  a  low,  broad  heel,  and 
though  there  is  no  covering  for  the 
instep  and  toe,  there  i>  a  .small  **upper** 
rising   from   the  heel   and   extending 


about  half  the  way  round  to  the  front 
of  the  foot.  Our  artbt  has  given  us 
one  variety  of  the  prevailing  mode  at 
this  time. 

Large  and  extravagantly  high  heels 
first  came  in  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  were  accompanied  with 
a  grotesque  peaked,  turned-up  toe. 
By  the  nobility  and  wealthier  classes 
these  shoes  were  covered  *ith  most  ex- 
quisite embroidery.  Subsequendy  the 
era  of  the  lace  '*craze'*  came  on;  when 
top  boots  were  lambrequined  with  the 
costliest  point-lace,  and  shoes  and  slip- 
pers were  adorned  with  immense  bows 
of  it.  But  it  is  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
short  toes  and  high  heels,  some  modi- 
fication of  which  still  renders  us  im- 
healthy  and  unhappy  at  the  present 
day.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  unfor- 
tunate mission  of  the  women  of  this 
age  to  perpetuate  a  fashion  which, 
without  doubt,  is  responsible  for  a 
large  share  of  the  ailments  which  afflict 
their  sex.  Strange,  in  view  of  this, 
that  we  still  wish  to  wear  so  harmful  a 
shoe;  but  a  cynic  at  our  elbow  sug- 
gests, **Will  not  that  shoe  in  which 
her  foot  looks  smallest  always  be  wo- 
man's favorite?*' 

Now  it  cannot  be  reckoned  the 
loftiest  ambition  in  the  world — this 
desire  which  we  possess  in  common 
with  the  **heathen  Chinee,"  to  have 
an  exceptionally  small  foot.  And 
certainly  it  occasions  some  humiliating 
reflections  upon  our  boasted  superior- 
ity in  civilization,  as  we  see  these 
slippers — the  American  and  the  Chin- 
ese— side  by  side.  Why!  we  might 
use  them  interchangeably,  there  is  so 
little  difference  in  the  shape:  if  any- 
thing the  Chinese  slippers  seeming /f« 
unnatural  than  ours! 

Would  that  the  gratuitous  corns  and 
bunions,  the  outcome  of  the  twentieth 
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century  shoe,  were  the  worst  evil  within 
its  gift !  But  all  around  us  are  diseases 
of  the  organs  of  the  pelvis  and  abdo- 
men which  are  direcdy  traceable  to  the 
congestion  due  to  unequal,  retarded 
or  disturbed  circulation,  occasioned  by 
the  same  pressure  that  make  the  corns 
and  the  bunions.  There  are  serious 
derangements   of  the  nervous  system 


Fashionable  Slippers.  Chinese. 

too  from  the  same  cause,  and  every- 
where we  see  these  grave  troubles 
complicated  and  made  graver  still  by 
the  Pandora's  box  of  ills  which  is 
emptied  upon  the  head  of  womankind 
in  the  ** making- over**  process,  or 
rearranging  of  the  position  of  the  in- 
ternal organs,  as  nature  tries  to  adapt 
herself  to  her  new  conditions — ^an 
effort  made  necessary  by  the  taking  of 
the  body  out  of  its  own  natural  center 
of  gravity,  and  propping  it  upon  high 
heels. 


Once  woman  decides  to  make  the 
dominant  shoe  one  which  follows  the 
natural  contour  of  the  foot,  fitting  it 


Fashionable  Slippers,  American. 

loosely,  while  covering  it  warmly, 
having  (if  any  heek  at  all)  a  low, 
broad  heel,  and  for  out-door  wear  a 
sole  sufficiendy  thick  to  keep  out 
damp  and  cold,  her  first  steps  in  this 
coming  shoe  will  be  upward  steps, 
tending  toward  a  new  life  of  comfort 
and  health . 

E.  L.  Shaw. 


GREAT  CAVE  OF  GUACHARO. 


Among  the  many  subterranean  re- 
cesses which  are  met  with  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  few  are  more  re- 
markable, and  few  le>s  known  gene- 
rally, than  the  Cave  of  Guacharo,  in 
the  republic  of  Venezuela,  in  South 
America.  Indeed,  until  Humboldt 
published  his  masterly  delineation  of 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  Europeans 
were  ignorant  of  its  existence,  although 
it  had  been  long  known  to  the  Spanish 
missionaries,  and  was  for  generations 
a  place  of  awe  and  terror  to  the  na- 


tives. It  is  situated  near  the  pictur- 
esque and  delightful  valley  of  Caripe, 
which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Gulf  of 
Paria,  in  about  ten  degrees  of  North 
Latitude. 

In  a  country  where  a  love  of  the 
marvelous  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
mental  character,  a  cavern  whose  un- 
explored recesses  give  birth  to  a  river, 
and  which  is  inhabited  by  myriads  of 
nocturnal  birds,  whose  terrible  cries 
awaken  all  the  echoes  of  the  dreary 
subterranean,   is,   of  course,  a  never- 
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failinf^  Subject  of  conversation,  and  the 
attention  of  Humboldt  was  very  soon 
drawn  to  it. 

The  cavern  continues  to  wind  in  the 
same  direction,  to  be  of  the  same 
breadth,  and  to  retain  its  original 
height  of  about  seventy  feet  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1,450  feet,  beyond  which  it 
begins  to  contract  in  its  dimensions. 
Throughout  its  length  flows  a  stream 
of  water,  in  some  places  thirty  feet  in 
breadth  and  two  feet  in  depth,  but 
from  what  source  this  subterranean 
river  comes  no  one  as  yet  has  been  able 
to  tell,  as  the  roughness  of  the  cavern 
and  various  impediments  prevent  the 
progress  of  explorers  beyond  a  certain 
point.  On  issuing  from  the  mouth  ot 
the  cave,  and  running  a  few  leagues, 
the  stream  joins  the  river  Santa  Maria, 
whose  waters  ultimately  fall  into  the 
Gulf  of  Paria. 

Humboldt  was  astonished  to  find  the 
cavern  abounding  in  vegetation  con- 
siderably beyond  the  distance  which 
the  sun's  light  penetrated.  It  appears 
that  seeds  which  are  carried  into  the 


cave  by  the  old  birds  to  feed  their 
young  spring  up  wherever  they  can 
fix  themselves  in  the  mold  that  covers 
the  calcareous  incrustations.  Blanched 
stalks,  with  some  half-formed  leaves, 
were  found  to  have  attained  the  height 
of  two  feet 

It  is  well  known  that  when  light  is 
excluded  from  plants  they  become  pale 
and  disfigured,  of  which  an  instance 
on  a  grand  scale  was  here  afforded. 
In  advancing,  the  vault  gradually  be- 
gan to  contract  in  height,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  it  became  lower,  the  cries 
of  the  guacharoes  sounded  more  shrill 
and  piercing.  The  Indians  at  last  re- 
fused to  proceed  any  farther,  and 
Humboldt  was  compelled  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  the  free  air  and  the  light  of 
day.  He  found  that  a  bishop  had 
penetrated  much  farther  than  he,  hav- 
ing measured  nearly  2,500  feet  from 
the  mouth  to  the  spot  where  he 
stopped,  although  the  cavern,  to  all 
appearance,  extended  a  great  deal 
deeper. 


CONTRIVANCES  OF  ANTS. 


A  GENTLEMAN  in  the  island  ot  St. 
Croix  instituted  several  experiments 
with  reference  to  ascertaining  the  truth 
of  what  he  had  often  been  told,  of  the 
ingenuity  and  apparent  reasonings  of 
the  ants  of  that  beautiful  island.  Hav- 
ing slain  a  centipede  which  had  been 
sent  him  by  a  friend,  he  laid  it  on  the 
window-stool  within  his  apartment, 
where,  though  not  a  single  individual 
of  that  mischievous  race  of  vermin  had 
been  seen,  to  his  great  gratification,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  one  solitary 
ant  made  its  appearance    through  a 


crevice  in  the  casing,  attracted,  prob- 
ably, by  the  odor  of  the  dead  body 
Shortly  after,  having  surveyed  the 
premises,  it  disappeared,  but  speedily 
returned  with  a  hobtofcompanions«to 
whom  the  discovery  of  a  prize  had  un- 
questionably been  communicated;  a 
more  careful^survey  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  object  was  evidently  instituted. 
The  whole  company  then  disappeared 
simultaneously  through  the  crack;  but 
an  army  was  put  in  requisition,  for  the 
third  appearance  was  a  multitude- 
Having     mounted    the    carcass,    ex- 
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amined  minutely  its  exact  position,  and 
satisfied  themselves  that  it  was  actually 
bereft  of  life,  and  that  no  danger  would 
be  incurred  from  their  premeditated  op- 
eration, a  new  and  unlooked  for  series  of 
labors  was  commenced,  bearing  such 
a  striking  analogy  to  human  reason,  as 
manifested  in  what  is  commonly  called 
^'contrivance,'*  that  if  there  is  no  in- 
telligence in  it — why,  the  metaphysi- 
cians have  in  reservation  an  unexplored 
field  of  observation. 

Not  being  able  to  move  the  mass 
entire,  they  divided  themselves  into 
platoons,  and  cut  the  body  into  por- 
tions of  about  half  an  inch  in  lengfth, 
which  was  effectually  and  skillfully 
done  between  a  late  hour  in  the  after- 
noon  and   the  following    night,    and 


each  piece  transported  to  their  citadel, 
through  some  contiguous  aperture  of 
sufllicient  diameter  to  allow  the  loads 
to  pass.  When  the  observer  arose  at 
daylight,  every  part  had  been  carried 
away  but  the  head,  which  was  really 
moving  of}  toward  the  hole,  surrounded 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  admiring 
spectators,  probably  on  the  qui  vive, 
happy  in  the  delightful  anticipation  of 
future  feasts  and  revelings.  On  further 
scrutiny,  he  found  that  the  decapitated 
head  was  mounted  on  the  backs  of 
about  a  dozen  bearers,  who,  like  a 
Roman  phalanx  with  a  testudo  upon 
their  shoulders,  were  marching  off  in 
an  orderly  manner  toward  the  same 
orifice  through  which  all  the  rest  had 
disappeared. 


From  America, 


CONTINENTAL   MONEY, 


The  condition  of  American  finance 
in  1780  was  simply  horrible.  The 
"greenback**  delusion  possessed  ped- 
ple*s  minds  even  more  strongly  then 
than  in  the  days  following  our  Civil 
War.  Pelatiah  Webster,  the  ablest 
political  economist  in  America  at  that 
time,  a  thinker  far  in  advance  of  his  age, 
was  almost  alone  in  insisting  upon 
taxation.  The  popular  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  delegate  in  Congress  who 
asked,  with  unspeakable  scorn,  why 
he  should  vote  to  tax  the  people,  when 
a  Philadelphia  printing-press  could 
turn  out  money  by  the  bushel.  But 
indeed  Congress  had  no  power  to  lay 
any  tax,  save  through  requisitions  upon 
the  ^tate  governments.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  alternative  but  to  go  on  issu- 
ing this  money,  which  many  people 
glorified  as  the  * 'safest  possible  cur- 
rency," because  **nobody  could  take 


it  out  of  the  country.'*  As  Webster 
truly  said,  the  country  had  suflered 
more  from  this  cause  than  from  the 
arms  of  the  enemy.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  1778,  the  paper  dollar  was  worth 
16  cents  in  the  Northern  States  and  12 
cents  in  the  South.  Elarly  in  1 780  its 
value  had  fallen  to  2  cents,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  it  took  ten  paper 
dollars  to  make  a  cent.  In  October, 
Indian  corn  sold  wholesale  in  Boston 
for  $150  a  bushel,  butter  was  $12  a 
pound,  tea  $90,  sugar  $10,  beef  $8, 
coffee  $12,  and  a  barrel  of  flour  $1,575. 
Samuel  Adams  paid  $2,000  for  a  hat 
and  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  money  soon 
ceased  to  circulate,  debts  could  not  be 
collected,  and  there  was  a  general  pros- 
tration of  credit.  To  say  that  a  thing 
was  **not  worth  a  continental**  became 
the  strongest  possible  expression  of 
contempt.     A  barber  in  Philadelphia 
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papered  his  shop  with  bills,  and  a  dog 
was  led  up  and  down  the  streets, 
smeared  with  tar,  with  this  unhappy 
money  sticking  all  over  him — a  sorry 
substitute  for  the  golden  fleeced  sheep 
of  the  old  Norse  legend .  Save  for  the 
scanty  pittance  of  gold  which  came  in 
from  the  French  alliance,  from  the 
little  foreign  commerce  that  was  left, 
and  from  trade  with  the  British  army 
itself,  the  country  was  without  any 
circulation  medium.  In  making  its 
requisitions  upon  the  states,  Congress 


resorted  to  a  measure  which  reminds 
one  of  the  barbaric  ages  of  barter. 
Instead  of  asking  for  money,  itreques- 
ted  the  states  to  send  in  their  * 'specific 
supplies'*  of  beef  and  pork,  flour  and 
rice,  salt  and  hay,  tobacco  and  rum. 
The  finances  of  what  was  so  soon  to  be- 
come the  richest  of  nations  were  thus 
managed  on  the  principle  whereby  the 
nieagre  salaries  of  ccuntry  clergymen 
in  New  England  used  to  be  eked  out. 
It  might  have  been  called  a  continental 
system  of ''donation  parties." 

John  Fiske. 


WORDS   THAT  LAUGH  AND   CRY. 


Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  there 
was  anything  queer  about  the  capa- 
city of  written  words  to  absorb  and 
convey  feelings?  Taken  separately 
they  are  mere  symbols,  with  no  more 
feeling  to  them  than  so  many  bricks; 
but  string  them  along  in  a  row  under 
certain  mysterious  conditions,  and 
you  find  yourself  laughing  or  crying  as 
your  eye  runs  over  them.  That  words 
should  convey  mere  ideas  is  not  so  re- 
markable. "The  boy  is  fat,"  "the 
cat  has  nine  tails,"  are  statements  that 
seem  obviously  enough  within  the 
power  of  written  language.  But  it  is 
different  with  feelings.  They  are  no 
more  visible  in  the  symbols  that  hold 
them  than  electricity  is  visible  on  the 
wire;  and  yet  there  they  are  always 
ready  to  respond  when  the  right  test 
is  applied  by  the  right  person.  That 
spoken  words,  charged  with  human 
tones  and  lighted  by  human  eyes, 
should  carry  feelings,  is  not  so  aston- 
ishing. The  magnetic  sympathy  of 
the  orator  one  understands;  he  might 
affect  his  audience,    possibly,    if   he 


spoke  in  a  language  they  did  not  know. 
But  written  words — how  can  they  do 
it?  Suppose,  for  example,  that  you 
possess  reasonable  facility  in  grouping 
language,  and  that  you  have  strong 
feelings  upon  some  subject,  which  fin- 
ally you  determine  to  commit  to  paper. 
Your  pen  runs  along;  the  proper  words 
present  themselves,  or  are  dragged 
out,  and  fall  into  their  places.  You 
are  a  good  deal  moved;  here  you 
chuckle  to  yourself,  and  half  a  dozen 
of  lines  further  down  a  lump  comes 
into  your  throat,  and  perhaps  you 
have  to  wipe  your  eyes.  You  finish, 
and  the  copy  goes  to  the  printer. 
When  it  gets  into  print  a  reader  sees 
it.  His  eye  runs  along  the  lines  and 
down  the  page  until  it  comes  to  the 
place  where  you  chuckled  as  3rou  wrote; 
then  he  smiles,  and  six  lines  below  he 
has  to  swallow  several  times  and  snuffle 
and  wink  to  restrain  an  exhibition  of 
weakness.  And  then  some  one  else 
comes  along  who  is  not  so  good  a 
word-juggler  as  you  are,  or  who  has 
no  feelings,  and  swaps  the  words  about 
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a  little  and  twists  the  sentences;  and  be- 
hold !  the  spell  is  gone  and  you  have 
left  a  parcel  of  written  language  duly 
charged  with  facts,  but  without  a  single 
feeling.  No  one  can  juggle  with  words 
with  any  degree  of  success  without 
getting  a  vast  respect  for  their  inde- 
pendent ability.  They  will  catch  the 
best  idea  a  man  ever  had  as  it  flashes 
through  his  brain,  and  hold  on  to  it,  to 
surprise  him  with  it  long  after,  and 
make  him  wonder  that  he  was  ever 
man  enough  to  have  such  an  idea. 
And  often  they  will  catch  an  idea  on 
its  way  from  the  brain  to  the  pen-point, 
turn,  twist,  and  improve  on  it  as  the 
eye  winks,  and  in  an  instance  there 
they  are,  strung  hand  in  hand  across 
the  page  and  grinning  back  at  the 
writer:  **Thisis  our  idea,  old  man — 
not  yours!"  As  for  poetry,  every 
word  that  expects  to  earn  its  salt  in 
poetry  should  have  a  head  and  a  pair 
of  legs  of  its  own,  to  go  and  find  its 
place,  carrying  another  word  if  neces- 
sary. If  the  words  won't  do  this  for 
him  it  indicates  that  he  is  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  tools.  But  you  don't 
find  feelings  in  written  words  unless 


there  were  feelings  in  the  man  who 
used  them.  With  all  their  apparent 
independence  they  seem  to  be  little 
vessels  that  hold  in  some  puzzling 
fashion  exactly  what  is  put  into  them. 
You  can  put  tears  into  them,  as  though 
they  were  so  many  little  buckets;  and 
you  can  hang  smiles  along  them,  like 
Monday's  clothes  on  the  line,  or  you 
can  starch  them  with  facts  and  stand 
them  up  like  a  picket  fence;  but  you 
won't  get  the  tears  out  unless  you  first 
put  them  in.  Art  won't  put  them 
there.  It  is  like  the  faculty  of  getting 
the  quality  of  interest  into  pictures. 
If  the  quality  exists  in  the  artist's  mind 
he  is  likely  to  find  means  to  get  it  into 
his  pictures,  but  if  it  isn't  in  the  man 
no  technical  skill  will  supply  it.  So  if 
the  feelings  are  in  the  writer  and  he 
knows  his  business,  they  will  get  into 
the  words;  but  they  must  be  in  him 
first.  It  isn't  the  way  the  words  are 
strung  together  that  makes  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  speech  immortal,  but  the 
feelings  that  were  in  the  man.  But 
how  do  such  little,  plain  words  man- 
age to  keep  their  grip  on  such  feelings? 
That  is  the  miracle. 


TIDINESS, 


It  seems  a  very  simple  matter,  yet 
how  few  people  really  are  tidy,  and 
fewer  understand  the  real  import  of 
tidiness,  and  its  effect  upon  our  lives 
as  a  governing  principle.  In  the  gene- 
rally understood  meaning  of  the  word 
— care  of  one's  person,  surroundings, 
belongings — its  wider  significance  is 
mostly  lost.  Regarding  this,  a  late 
writer  in  the  Woman  s  World  says: — 

"Untidy  habits  unfortunately  too 
often  lead  to  untidy  modes  of  thought 


and  expression.  A  careless  method 
of  reading  certainly  entails  a  slovenly 
way  of  thinking,  and  so  the  memory 
becomes  unreliable;  persons  come  to 
have  a  vague  idea  of  having  read 
something  somewhere  about  a  certain 
matter,  but  when  asked  to  give  details, 
the  usual  reply  is,  *Oh,  I  forget;  but 
I'm  certain  I  saw  or  heard  something 
about  the  matter.'  It  is  this  mental 
untidiness  that  makes  the  conversation 
of  the  majority  of  so  called  clever  wo- 
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men  so  unsatisfactory,  and  the  writing^ 
of  others  so  unreadable.  They  mix 
their  metaphors,  muddle  their  dates, 
and  double  up  their  participles  in  a 
most  amazing  manner;  and  the  result 
is  that  the  readers  of  modern  fiction 
speak  in  a  way  to  make  a  lover  of 
'Knglish  undefiled'  turn  in  his  grave. 
Without  accuracy  of  thought  there  can 
be  no  accuracy  of  expression,  and 
therefore  no  sensible  or  profitable  con- 
versation. But,  indeed,  as  Tallyrand 
observed,  'conversation  is  a  lost  art;' 
every  one  chats,  or  gossips,  or  makes 
speeches,  or  epigrams,  or  puns,  but 
people  do  not  converse,  for  the  simple 


reason  that  they  are  afraid  of  betraying 
the  chaotic  state  of  their  minds.  They 
meet  to  dance,  to  dine,  drink  tea,  play 
tunes,  read  poetry,  but  not  to  con- 
verse— not  to  'speak  often  with  one 
another,'  as  the  old  Hebrew  poets  puts 
it;  but  if  a  Coleridge  was  to  come 
again,  would  people  care  to  listen  to 
his  conversations  or  monologue?  Not 
even,  perhaps,  if  the  divine  Teacher 
himself  reappeared,  who  caused  the 
hearts  of  his  followers  to  *bum  within 
them  as  he  talked  with  them  by  the 
way.  *  So  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
in  life  is  lost  by  the  mental  untidiness 
that  makes  conversation  impossible/' 


STRANGE  FOODS. 


The  people  of  Zanzibar  should  stand 
high  for  the  comprehensive  character 
of  their  cuisine.  Among  other  deli- 
cacies are  a  small  monkey,  and  a  fruit- 
eating  bat.  Locusts  are  relished  by  the 
Bedawin  of  Mesopotamia,  and  some 
other  eastern  tribes:  they  are  placed 
on  strings  and  eaten  on  journeys  with 
bitter  and  unleavened  bread. 

The  Jews,  who  were  prohibited  eat- 
ing many  kinds  of  food,  which  our 
larger  experience  teaches  us  are  pala- 
table and  wholesome,  as  well  as  some 
that  we  do  not  venture  to  touch,  were 
permitted  to  have  their  fill  of  locusts. 
"Even  of  these  ye  may  eat;  the  locust 
after  hb  kind,  and  the  bald  locust  after 
his  kind,  and  the  beetle  after  his  kind, 
and  the  grasshopper."  (Lev.  xi,  22.) 
John  the  Baptist  also  ate  locusts  and 
wild  honey,  and  throve  exceedingly 
upon  them,  till  Herod  put  a  period  to 
his  splendid  labors,  and  we  might  learn 
many  a  useful  lesson  from  his  ab- 
stemiousness.    The  locust  is    an  ar- 


ticle of  diet  to  this  day,  but  only  of  the 
very  poor;  it  is  thrown  into  boilinjj 
water,  and  eaten  with  salt.  To  live 
on  locusts  and  wild  honey  conveys  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  extreme  pov- 
erty and  frugality  to  a  traveler  in  the 
East  than  to  any  one  else.  Locusts, 
however,  are  not  always  cooked ;  some- 
times they  are  eaten  fresh.  They  are 
said  to  have  a  strong  vegetable  taste, 
the  flavor  largely  depending,  as  mig^t 
be  expected,  on  the  plants  on  which 
they  have  been  feeding.  Dr.  Living- 
stone, who  showed  his  common  sense 
by  not  being  fastidious,  consklered 
them  palatable  when  roasted  Besides 
being  ts^ken  by  the  Bedawin  they  are 
eaten  by  the  Persians,  Egyptians,  and 
Arabians,  and  by  the  Bushmen  and 
North  American  Indians.  Nor  is  the 
locust  a  dish  of  recent  times  only. 
Disdorus  Siculus  and  Ludolphus  both 
mention  a  people  in  Ethiopia  who  ate 
locusts.  The  latter  says,  *  *lt  is  a  very 
sweet  and  wholesome  sort  of  dyet,  by 
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means  of  which  a  certain  Portu^uez 
garrison  in  India,  that  was  ready  to 
yield  for  want  of  provisions,  held  out 
until  it  was  relieved  another  way.*' 
Madden  speaks  of  the  Arabs  drying 
locusts,  grinding  them  to  powder, 
and  mixing  the  latter  with  water, 
and  then  molding  the  dough  into 
round  cakes,  which  when  cooked 
served  as  bread. 

Some  of  the  savage  tribes  of  South 
America  are  accused  of  eating  every- 
thing that  by  any  possibility  will  sup- 
port human  life.  Humboldt  saw  chil- 
dren drag  enormous  centipedes  from 
their  holes  and  crunch  them  between 
their  teeth;  but,  as  we  have  already 
said,  insects  and  their  larvae  are  fav- 
orite foods  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  West  Indies,  a  large  caterpillar, 
found  on  the  palm  tree,  is  reckoned 
a  great  delicacy,  and  why  not,  let  us 
ask?  To  our  civilized  taste,  however, 
carrion  and  bad  eggs  seem  foods, 
which  no  human  beings  could  relish. 
Not  so — the  Chinese  prefer  stale  to 
fresh  ^gs,  and  the  Pariahs  of  Hin- 
dostan  fight  greedily  with  the  dogs  and 
jackals  for  putrid  carrion.  They  would 
relish  the  rousette,  a  kind  of  bat  plen- 
tiful in  Java,  which  the  natives  value ; 
but  although  its  flesh  is  white,  deli- 
cate, and  tender,  it  generally  smells 
strongly  of  musk.  The  Nagus  also 
cat  raw  meat.  Among  the  Green - 
landers  and  the  Eskimo  the  seal  is  an 
important  food ;  and,  in  spite  of  being 
coarse  and  oily,  was  formerly  eaten  in 
England.  The  porpoise  was  also  an 
English  dish,  and  its  liver  is,  when 
fried,  still,  we  believe,  relished  by  sail- 
ors. Arctic  explorers  have  found  the 
walrus  very  palatable,  and  it  is  largely 
consumed  by  the  Eskimo.  The  Jap- 
anese, New  Zealanders,  and  western 
Australians  consider  the  whale  good 
eating;    and   the    Eskimo,    we    need 


hardly  remind  the  reader,  highly  ap- 
prove of  blubber,  and  get  through 
enormous  quantities.  The  blubber 
and  flesh  of  the  narwhal  are  one  of  the 
Greenlanders*  dainties,  while  the 
Siberians  and  the  Eskimo — those 
heroic  consumers  of  everything  that 
they  can  get — live  in  part  on  reindeer 
flesh.  The  crocodile  is  greedily  de- 
voured by  the  natives  of  certain  dis- 
tricts of  Africa:  but  Livingstone  naively 
writes :  *  To  us  the  thought  of  tasting 
the  musky- scented,  fishy- looking  flesh 
carried  the  idea  of  cannibalism,'' 
though  he  remarks  that  its  eggs  are 
dug  out  of  the  ground  and  devoured 
by  the  natives.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing, as  he  adds  that  in  taste  they  re- 
semble hens'  eggs  with  perhaps  a 
smack  of  custard,  and  they  would  be 
as  highly  relished  by  the  whites  as  by 
the  blacks  were  it  not  for  their  unsav- 
ory origin  in  men-eaters. 

The  foregoing  do  not  exhaust  the 
strange  foods  of  the  world;  dogs,  cats, 
horses,  lizards,  bears,  hedgehogs,  frogs, 
otters,  skunks,  rats,  mice,  wolves, 
camels,  and,  indeed,  almost  every 
creature  that  runs,  or  flies,  or  crawls, 
or  swims,  is  in  favor  in  some  part  of 
the  world  or  another,  and  properly 
served  up  is  palatable.  Surely  culin- 
ary eccentricity  could  no  further  go 
than  the  Germans  in  preparing  sauer- 
kraut. This  dish  is  a  vegetable  deli- 
cacy prepared  from  the  leaves  of  cab- 
bages: the  stalk  and  mid  rib  having 
been  removed,  the  leaves  are  cut  up 
and  placed  in  a  suitable  receptacle  in 
layers,  with  plenty  of  salt.  The 
strange  mess  is  next  subjected  to  press- 
ure, and  allowed  to  stand  until  it  be- 
come** sour  from  acid  fermentation, 
then,  beingf  fit  for  food,  and,  as  whole- 
some as  it  can  ever  become,  it  is 
stewed  in  its  own  liquor  and  eaten. 
Alfred  J.  H.  Crespi. 
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IV//AT  IS  GRATITUDE f 


Different  answers  would  be  given 
to  this  question  by  different  people, 
and  the  same  person  asked  the  ques- 
tion at  various  times  would  probably  be 
inconsistent  in  his  replies,  which  would 
assuredly  be  based  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  he  considered  it.  Grati- 
tude is  to  be  recognized  not  by  the 
words  of  thanks  which  usage  has  made 
proper  in  return  for  favors  given,  but 
by  the  conduct  which  follows,  and 
thus  considered  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  much  less  gratitude  in  the  world 
than  would  appear  from  the  polite 
phrases  which  one  hears  on  every  oc- 
casion. The  slightest  service  meets 
with  effusive  thanks  in  words,  but  no 
further  thought  b  commonly  given, 
even  to  conduct  that  ought  to  inspire 
the  most  grateful  behavior.  It  is  one 
of  the  disadvantages  inevitably  accom- 
panying set  forms  of  speech  and  con- 
duct that  they  come  to  be  used  so  com- 
monly as  to  lose  their  meaning.  One 
would  be  considered  churlish  who  did 
not  for  the  smallest  favor  say  *  *  thank 
you/*  yet  the  constant  use  of  the  phrase 
robs  it  of  real  meaning  when  an  oc- 
casion arises  where  '*thank  you** 
ought  to  express  heartfelt  gratitude. 
But  he  who  is  truly  grateful  for  kind 
services  does  not  need  to  rely  upon 
words  to  express  his  gratitude.  If  it 
is  to  his  employer  he  is  grateful,  greater 
zeal  in  the  service  of  the  latter  will 
testify  better  than  words  that  his  ap- 
preciation and  affection  are  real  and 
substantial.  If  it  is  some  philanthrop- 
ist whose  generous  help  has  aroused 
his  gratitude  he  may  express  that,  even 
though  it  may  be  unknown  to  his  bene- 
factor, by  displaying  a  similar  spirit 
when  he  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  good.  Several  stories  have  been 
related  and  some  published  respect- 


ing the  good  done  through  gratitude 
thus  expressed.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  these  stories  are  true  or  alle- 
gorical, they  show  what  might  be  done 
if  men  were  truly  grateful.  There  is 
one  which  telk  how  a  poor  printer  in 
difficulties  went  to  a  rich  and  generous 
man  to  ask  for  help.  He  wanted  a 
loan  of  a  small  sum,  which  he  promised 
to  repay,  but  the  philanthropist  told 
him  that  when  he  felt  able  to  do  so  he 
should  discharge  the  debt  by  seeking 
some  other  unfortunate,  assisting  him 
in  the  same  way  and  imposing  upon 
him  the  same  obligation.  It  is  also 
related  that  this  helping  sum  of  money 
has  been  traced  through  seven  hands, 
and  seems  likely  to  be  still  further  kept 
employed  in  its  good  work.  He  who 
selfishly  accepts  fevors,  giving  lip- 
service  in  return,  but  neglecting  to  so 
order  his  conduct  as  to  show  that  he  is 
grateful,  is  destitute  of  the  sentiment 
It  is  quite  common  for  such  people  to 
be  eflusive  in  their  thanks,  having  a 
lively  appreciation  ot  favors  to  come. 
They  are  not  grateful,  but  seUishfy 
speculative.  True  gratitude  has  in  it 
no  element  of  selfishness.  It  expresses 
itself  in  a  desire  to  do  good  to  others, 
not  to  further  benefit  one's  self  Really 
grateful  people  are  not  always  polite  in 
their  manner^,  or  at  least  do  not  appear 
so  to  those  who  do  not  know  them. 
They  shrink  unconsciously  from  the 
use  of  set  phrases  that  flow  so  smoothly 
from  the  tongues  of  those  who  have  no 
feelings  or  emotions  to  express,  but 
they  make  up  for  any  lack  of  formal 
politeness  by  strict  observance  of  its 
essentials  and  by  giving  expression  in 
other  ways  to  their  gratitude.  *'One 
good  turn  deserves  another,'*  is  a 
homely  phrase  that  expresses  the 
essence  of  gratitude.     It  is  one  that 
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seems  to  have  been  very  clearly  under- 
stood by  nearly  all  the  men  who  have 
risen  in  this  country  to  political  power. 
Whatever  faults  they  may  have  had, 
they  have  usually  been  grateful  men, 
with  good  memories,  warm  feelings, 
generous  impulses.  And  these  char- 
acteristics, sometimes  cunningly  em- 
ployed, but  natural  to  them,  have 
built  up  from  them  great  constituencies 
and  helped  them  to  power  and  place. 
The  man  who  should  undertake  to  be 
grateful  merely  as  a  matter  of  good 
policy  would  be  no  more  worthy  of 


commendation  than  he  who  should  be 
honest  merely  for  the  same  reason. 
Yet  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  that 
gratitude  has  its  rewards,  for  one  may 
nourish  and  cultivate  good  feelings  by 
practice  of  the  virtues  and  by  giving  a 
little  thought  now  and  then  to  what  his 
conduct  ought  to  be.  It  is  sufficient 
for  this  purpose  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  true  gratitude  is  an  unselfish  senti- 
ment of  the  heart  that  cannot  find  full 
expression  in  society's  conventional 
phrases,  but  must  inspire  full  expres- 
sion  in  generous  responsive    action. 


NOT   UNDERSTOOD. 


Not  understood.     We  move  along  asunder, 
Our  paths  grow  wider  as  the  seasons  creep 

Along  the  years,  we  marvel  and  we  wonder 
Why  life  is  life,  and  then  we  fall  asleep, 
Not  understood. 

Not  understood.  We  feather  false  impressions, 
And  hug  them  closer  as  the  years  go  by, 

Till  virtues  often  seem  to  us  transgressions, 
And  thus  men  rise  and  fall,  and  live  and  die, 
Not  understood. 

Not  understood.  Poor  souls  with  stunted 
vision 

Oft  measure  giants  by  their  narrow  gauge; 
The  poisoned  shafts  of  falsehood  and  derision 

Are  oft  impelled  'gainst  those  who  mould  the 

age,  r 

Not  understood. 

Not  understood.     The  secret  springs  of  action, 
Which  lie  beneath  the  surface  and  the  show, 

Are  disregarded;  with  self-satisfaction 
We  judge  our  neighbors,  and  they  often  go, 
Not  understood. 


Not  understood.    How  trifles  often  change  us; 
The   thoughtless  sentence   or  the  fancied 
slight 
Destroy  long  years  of  friendship  and  estrange 
us. 
And  on  our  souls  there  falls  a  freezing  blight, 
Not  understood. 

Not  understood.     How  many  breasts  are  ach- 
ing 
For  lack  of  sympathy!    Ah!  day  by  day, 
How  many  cheerless,  lonely  hearts  are  break- 
ing! 
How  many  noble  spirits  pass  away 
Not  understood. 


O  God!  that  men  would  see  a  little  clearer. 

Or  judge  less  harshly  when  they  cannot  see! 
O  God!  that  men  would  draw  a  little  nearer 
To  one  another!— ihey'd  be  nearer  Thee, 
And  understood. 

Thomas  Bracken. 
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From  the  New  York  Ledger. 

A  DAY  IN  ANCIENT  ROME. 


The  ordinary  occupations  of  today 
might  furnish  an  interesting  contrast  to 
the  mode  of  life  pursued  in  imperial 
Rome — perhaps  two  cases  of  more 
striking  apposition  could  not  be  quoted . 

The  general  exodus  from  suburbs  to 
town,  which  takes  place  here  at  eight 
or  nine  every  morning,  in  Rome  could 
have  no  existence,  for  Rome  possessed 
no  suburbs.  The  business  men,  who 
pour  in  their  thousands  from  pleasant 
*  villas  in  the  country  into  the  city,  were 
represented  in  ancient  Rome  by  a  class 
equally  numerous — that  of  slaves. 
The  slaves  were  the  general  monopo- 
lists of  all  business  labor  of  a  subordin. 
ate  kind— such  as  that  performed  by 
clerks,  managers,  foremen  and  shop- 
men. They  were  also  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives of  our  mechanics,  artisans, 
workmen,  and  the  other  performers  of 
menial  work.  The  proprietor  of  the 
establishment,  whatever  it  might  be, 
bought  his  workmen  as  he  might  re- 
quire them,  kept  them  all  on  the  pre- 
mises, and  compelled  them  to  perform 
their  labor  not  by  the  lies  of  duty  or 
the  promise  of  reward,  but  by  the  fear 
of  punishment,  which  might,  at  the 
master*  s  pleasure,  be  extended  even  to 
death. 

Let  us  imagine  a  state  of  things  ex- 
isting where,  shall  we  say.  a  large  up- 
holsterer, finding  that  his  carriers  were 
slow  in  delivering^  a  cart-  load  of  goods, 
executed  them  all  on  their  arrival,  and 
bought  half  a  dozen  fresh  ones  to  sup- 
ply their  places — let  us  imagine  this, 
and  we  shall  have  an  idea  of  the  rela- 
tion between  master  and  servant  in 
ancient  Rome. 

The  employees  in  the  great  business 
houses  and  manufactories  rose,  as  may 
be  expected,    particularly  early;  and 


long  before  New  York  is  awake,  Rome 
was  astir — at  least  in  this  portion  of  its 
community.  Sleeping  on  the  premises, 
they  descended  or  ascended  to  their 
labors  after  a  hurried  breakfast,  and 
sedulously  plied  them  all  day.  with 
short  intervals  for  meals,  which  were 
all  supplied  by  the  master. 

If  we  enter  one  of  these  large  work- 
shops or  manufactories,  we  shall  find 
it  not  very  difTerent  from  the  appear- 
ance which  would  be  presented  by  a 
similar  place  to-day,  except  only  in 
the  absence  of  machinery,  and  the 
natural  deficiency  in  certain  trade  im- 
provements with  which  two  thousand 
years  have  rendered  men  more  familiar. 

Let  us  choose  a  porcelain  factory, 
and  we  shall  find  slaves  in  scores  mani- 
pulating the  self-same  potter's  wheels 
which  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Stoke  and 
its  environs  at  the  present  hour,  form- 
ing cups,  vases,  bowls,  with  equal  dex- 
terity, and,  according  to  ocular  evi- 
dence, with  far  greater  beauty. 

Let  us  enter  a  publisher's — for  there 
were  publishers  in  ancient  Rome — ^and 
we  shall  see  at  early  sunrise  rows  and 
rows  of  tables,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating many  a  thousand  slaves,  filled 
with  their  busy  occupants,  all  with 
heads  inclined  to  their  left  shoulder, 
with  ink  before  them,  parchment  in 
front  of  them  and  pen  in  hand,  pro- 
ducing an  edition  ofsome  favorite  poet 
or  prose- writer.  The  same  division  of 
labor  prevails  as  in  a  printing  office; 
each  copyist  has  his  special  portion  of 
•'copy*'  before  him,  which  is  afterward 
transmitted  to  the  binder  to  arrange 
and  bring  together.  The  poems  of 
Virgil  could  be  turned  out  at  the  rate 
of  one  volume  in  half  an  hour,  by  such 
vast  multitudes  of  writers. 
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While  the  clerks,  mechanics  and 
artisans  are  thus  early  astir  in  Rome — 
rising  beiore  dawn  and  being  in  the 
thick  of  their  labors  by  sunrise — there 
is  another  class  in  the  city  which  is 
equally  early  afield.  These  are  the 
Praetorian  Guards,  who,  with  braying 
trumpets  and  clashing  cymbals,  march 
through  the  Forum  on  their  way  to  the 
Campus  Martins  for  military  exercise. 
Though  the  hour  is  still  so  early,  there 
are  plenty  of  spectators  abroad,  among 
the  rest,  school- boys,  to  stand  and 
stare  at  their  glittering  uniforms  and 
listen  to  the  martial  din  of  their  instru- 
ments 

Schools  met  early,  by  which  we  may 
fairly  judge  that  the  whole  household, 
or,  at  least,  the  female  portion  of  it, 
rose  betimes,  in  order  to  prepare 
breakfast  for  the  juveniles  and  to  see 
them  off  for  the  often  distant  academy, 
where  they  received  their  education. 
In  winter  time,  the  boys  were  provided 
with  lamps  when  they  left  home,  for 
winter  and  summer  made  no  difference 
in  their  hours;  and  for  many  a  long 
hour  they  used  to  stand  shivering  with 
cold  in  the  early  morning  poring  over 
their  Horaces  or  Virgils,  and  with 
nothing  but  the  flame  of  their  lamps  to 
warm  them. 

Early  rising,  however,  was  not  con- 
fined to  these  classes  of  the  community, 
being  prevalent  among  every  one. 

The  first  meal  of  the  day,  the  len- 
iaculutn,  or  breakfast,  was  taken  be- 
tween five  and  six,  and  consisted  of  a 
little  fruit,  bread  and  wine.  After 
this,  the  mature  and  independent  por- 
tion of  the  citizens  began  to  spend  their 
day  according  to  their  usual  custom. 

The  business  element  in  Rome  was 
in  the  hand  of  a  class  of  citizens  who 
were  called  the  *  Knights** — a  term 
which  had  descended  from  olden  times, 
and  had  no  justification  in  a  military 


sense  at  the  time  we  are  writing  of— 
the  age  of  Nero  or  Domitian.  Those 
citizens  who  were  so  favored  by  for- 
tune or  their  fathers'  industry  as  to 
have  a  lucrative  business  occupation  to 
attend  to,  found  employment  for  them- 
selves in  superintending  their  stores  or 
manufactories,  and  busied  themselves 
there,  with  a  few  intervals,    all  day. 

But  the  majority  of  Roman  citizens 
bred  and  born  were  not  so  highly 
favored  by  their  good  genius.  Society 
at  large,  as  we  understand  the  term, 
was  divided  into  two  great  classes — 
client  and  patrons,  the  former  depend- 
ing almost  entirely  on  the  latter  for 
support,  house-room,  and  even  cloth- 
ing-—depending,  that  is  to  say,  not  on 
any  legal  obligation  on  the  patron's 
part,  but  purely  on  his  liberality. 

The  peculiar  relation  of  Roman  citi- 
zens to  one  another  had  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  arrangement  of  the  Roman 
day. 

The  clients,  who  comprised  about 
one  entire  half  pf the  freebom  Romans, 
found  their  day  mapped  out  for  them 
despite  their  reluctance;  and  directly 
they  rose  in  the  morning,  their  first 
duty  was  to  run  to  their  patron's  house, 
make  inquiries  after  his  health,  and,  if 
possible,  obtain  entrance  at  the  door 
for  the  sake  of  saluting  him . 

* 'While  yet  the  Great  Bear  is  turn- 
ing in  the  sky,"  says  a  Latin  poet  of 
the  time;  **while  the  cold,  raw  morn- 
ing is  sending  its  showers  of  sleet  into 
the  face  of  the  wayfarer,  the  clients 
begin  their  morning  calls.  So  eager 
are  they  to  be  there  first,  they  do  not 
stay  to  buckle  their  sandals ;  and  some 
hang  about  the  porch  from  the  night 
before,  intending  to  anticipate  the 
others." 

What  vast  concourses  of  people  must 
have  been  traversing  the  streets  hither 
and  thither,  hanging  about  the  doors 
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of  great  houses,  talking,  chattering, 
laughing,  idling !  This  was  a  spectacle 
unique  among  all  the  other  capital 
cities  of  the  world  that  have  since  been 
or  that  will  be. 

But  still  more  extraordinary  was  the 
second  great  business  of  the  day  among 
Roman  citizens. 

The  salutation  over,  they  hastened 
home,  and  re-appeared  in  a  short  while 
with  baskets,  dishes  and  tins  in  their 
hands,  which  they  carried  with  unblush- 
ing deliberation  to  the  doors  of  the 
great  houses  which  they  had  occupied 
the  early  morning  in  besieging.  The 
well-to-do  citizens,  who  still  were  not 
exactly  the  high  nobility,  came  in  pal- 
anquins or  litters  to  these  places  of 
aristocratic  charity,  concealing  their 
baskets  and  other  vessels  amid  the 
curtains  of  their  carriages,  or  else  de- 
puting the  conveyal  of  them  to  their 
slaves. 

Mobs  and  crowds  of  respectable  peo- 
ple were  toward  eleven  to  be  seen  sur- 
rounding every  stately  portico  in  the 
EsquilicBy  the  Carina,  and  other  fash- 
ionable districts  in  Rome  where  the 
**kings,"  as  the  nobility  were  called, 
held  their  residence.  The  hall- door, 
which  has  stood  dumb  and  unrelent- 
ing to  so  many  idle  hands  and  hungry 
appetites  so  long,  at  last  opens,  and  a 
struggle  begins  around  the  gates. 
The  porter — important  officer  of  dig- 
nity!— ^blocks  the  way,  and  demon- 
strates successfully  that  each  person 
must  take  his  turn  or  the  cook  will 
never  be  able  to  serve  them. 

A  queue  is  now  formed,  and  one  by 
one  the  expectant  clients  come  forward 
for  their  food.  Basket  after  basket  is 
filled  as  the  crowd  goes  by — roast 
meat,  chickens,  soup,  puddings  are 
ladled  out  or  handed  into  the  recep- 
tacles. Some  of  the  baskets  are  so 
constructed  as  to  keep  the  provisions 


hot,  by  the  contrivances  of  a  little 
brazier  of  live  coals  under  the  tin  bot- 
tom of  the  wicker-work  crate.  At  last 
the  arduous  work  of  serving  so  many 
hungry  mouths  is  completed.  The 
cook  has  come  to  an  end  of  his  store, 
the  porter  of  his  patience,  and  the  last 
client — for  the  pieces  have  been  dimin- 
ishing time  after  time — goes  away  dis- 
satisfied. 

We  need  not  follow  the  clients  home. 
They  arrive  there  with  the  day's  meal, 
which  suffices  for  themselves,  their 
wives  and  families.  They  have  thus 
gained  their  maintenance  for  nothing, 
and  now  the  whole  day  is  before  them 
to  do  anything  they  list.  Their  usual 
occupation  is  to  congregate  in  the 
Forum,  and  spend  the  afternoon  in 
talk  and  idle  gossip.  In  the  evening, 
they  retire  early  to  rest,  in  order  to 
wake  early  the  next  morning  and  re- 
new their  life  of  dependency,  vassalage 
and  idleness. 

But  the  **king,"  or  members  of  the 
aristocracy,  pursue  a  very  difTerent  life 
from  the  types  already  mentioned. 
They  have  neither  to  labor  at  the  bid- 
ding of  any  master,  to  direct  the 
labors  of  others,  like  the  knights,  nor 
to  pass  the  day  in  obsequious  atten- 
dance and  humiliating  servility,  like 
the  freebom  but  very  spiritless  clients 
They  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land ;  they 
rise  late  and  retire  late  to  rest;  their 
life  is  a  round  of  plea>ures,  which  have 
with  them,  nevertheless,  as  serious  a 
rotation  as  the  business  of  most  men. 

After  partaking  of  a  delicate  break- 
fast, they  drive  in  their  porticoes  for 
exercise  and  to  procure  an  appetite  for 
lunch.  These  porticoes  are  large, 
roofed  roads  and  squares,  often  of  a 
mile  or  more  in  length,  constructed  in 
the  plea.sure  grounds  of  the  mansion, 
that  the  horse- exercise  may  be  enabled 
to  continue  in  all  weathers.     So  luxur- 
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ious.  however,  has  the  Roman  noble 
become  by  this  time,  that  the  sun  is  too 
strong  for  his  complexion,  as  the  rain 
is  too  coarse  for  his  clothes;  and  not 
even  the  balmiest  sunshine  and  mildest 
summer  weather  can  tempt  him  to 
emerge  from  the  shady  porticoes  into 
the  green,  inviting  but  sunny  lawns 
beyond. 

Sufficient  exercise  having  now  been 
taken  for  his  health,  he  pays  a  visit  of 
insf>ection  to  some  of  the  more  favorite 
parts  of  his  house  and  grounds— his 
stables,  his  fish  ponds,  his  aviaries, 
his  menagerie,  his  dog- kennels.  If 
any  slave  has  been  unruly,  he  orders 
his  execution,  and  for  punishment, 
makes  him  swim  across  the  fish- pond, 
where  the  lampreys  are  kept.  The 
immense  water-snakes  seize  the  un- 
happv  man  as  he  swims  across,  and 
crush  him  into  a  mummy  with  their 
coils.  He  dies  in  agony  as  they  devour 
him — and  the  flesh  of  the  fishes  is  im- 
proved . 

Luncheon,  entitled  prandium,  now 
takes  place. 

It  is  a  collection  of  lighter  dishes, 
principally  whets  to  the  appetite,  with 
many  sauces  and  wine.  This  enables 
the  day  to  be  passed,  until  the  real 
business  of  the  day  begins,  namely, 
dinner. 

The  favorite  occupation  in  the  after- 
noon is  ball  playing.  The  game  was 
played  in  courts  somewhat  resembling 
ourracquet-courts,  while  the  recreation 
itself  approximated  greatly  to  **fives.*' 
The  ball  play  is  succeeded  by  seden- 
tary games,  such  as  draughts,  unless 
some  less  venial  amusement,  such  as 
horse-racing  or  cock-fighting  was  in- 
dulged in.  into  which  we  have  no  space 
here  to  enter.  Draughts  were  a  very 
fashionable  before  dinner  amusement, 
and  were  sometimes  carried  to  the  din- 
ner-table and  played  during  the  first 


course.  The  draughts  were  often  made 
of  crystal,  and  the  board  of  some  costly 
stone. 

To  say  that  dinner  was  the  chief  oc- 
cupation of  wealthy  Romans  is  no 
exaggeration.  The  vice  of  eating  is 
no  less  seductive  than  is  that  of  drink- 
ing, and  infinitely  more  costly.  To 
Britain,  to  Africa,  to  the  Euxine,  the 
world  was  ransacked  for  dainties  to 
supply  the  tvening  banquets  of  the 
great  in  Rome.  If  we  are  present  at 
one  of  these  banquets  we  shall  see 
better  than  any  general  description 
could  convey  to  us  the  sort  of  enter- 
tainment which  concluded  the  evening 
of  a  wealthy  Roman's  day. 

Before  sitting — we  should  rather  say 
lying  down,  since  the  seats  at  table 
took  the  form  of  couches,  on  which 
the  guests  reclined — every  one  in  the 
company  confides  himself  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  slave  in  an  adjoining 
room,  who  administers  an  emetic  to 
each  individually  in  order  to  sharpen 
a  languid  appetite. 

Places  are  now  taken  at  the  table, 
and  slaves  begin  to  hand  about  the 
dishes  of  wine,  singing  perpetually  a 
melodious  strain  as  they  do  so,  in  tune 
to  which  the  carver  likewise,  when  his 
services  are  required,  cuts  the  meat. 
The  first  course,  agreeably  to  the  well- 
known  adage,  **from  ^^%  to  apple,*' 
invariably  consists  of  eggs — but  what 
sort  of  eggs?  A  hen  made  of  elegantly 
cut  wood  or  molded  plaster  is  brought  in 
on  a  dish  containing  straw,  as  if  she  were 
sitting  on  her  eggs.  She  is  removed 
by  a  slave,  and  the  eggs  beneath  her 
are  handed  to  the  company,  but,  when 
broken,  are  found  to  be  composed  o* 
sugar- shells,  and  each  inside  them  to 
have  a  roasted  becafico. 

The  second  course  consists  of  an  im- 
mense architectural  structure  of  pastry 
and  savories  in  the  form  of  a  temple. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  enormous  chef 
d  osuvre  of  the  cook's  art  is  a  green 
turf,  on  it  a  honeycomb.  Various 
plates  of  pastry  or  vejjetables  are  laid 
out  around  it,  as  are  chickens;  on  an- 
other, a  hare;  on  another,  cutlets; 
elsewhere,  duck,  widgeons,  quails — 
an  a  rray  of  al  I  sorts  of  eatables.  Round 
the  entire  structure  flows  a  river  of 
flsh- sauce,  in  which  fishes,  fried  and 
boiled,  are  seen  apparently  to  swim. 
On  ihe  top  of  all  is  a  great  foun- 
tain of  wine,  which  spurts  up  in 
a  stream  and  is  caught  in  an  alabaster 
basin. 

Before  the  next  course  comes  on, 
slaves  enter,  carrying  coverlets  of  tap- 
estry, on  which  are  depicted  hunting- 
scenes.  They  themselves  are  armed 
with  bows  and  spears,  and  dressed  to 
represent  h  u  n  tsman.  They  spread  the 
coverlets  over  the  couches  and  hang 
up  some  of  them  round  the  wall. 

A  jingling  and  a  shout  are  heard 
out-side,  the  door  is  flung  open,  and 
immediately  a  boar  enters  the  room 
and  tears  round  between  the  tables, 
followed  by  a  pack  of  dogs  in  full  cry, 
and  huntsmen  behind  them.  The 
boar  is  caught  and  speared  before  the 
company,  having  been  previously  ren- 
dered harmless  by  the  extraction  of  its 
tusks  and  t.eth.  It  is  carried  out  of 
the  room.  A  little  comedy  is  now  en- 
acted, which  has  been  pre  arranged 
between  the  master  of  the  house  and 
his  cook.  The  cook  is  called  *up  and 
informed  that  the  company  desires  to 
taste  that  very  boar  for  their  next 
course  The  man  promises  to  comply 
with  their  request,  leaves  the  room, 
and,  to  borrrw  the  Roman  expression, 
*'in  less  time  than  one  could  roast  a 
chicken,"  brings  in  the  identical  boar 
ready  cooked,  and  perfectly  done. 
To  show  how  perfect  is  his  art,  he  gives 
one  slash  to  the  side  and  out  tumbles 


a  deluge  of  sausages.  A  fawn  roasted 
whole  is  now  served  up  at  the  table. 
The  carver  inserts  his  knife;  from  the 
incision  he  makes  in  the  stomach,  a 
flock  of  thrushes  fly  out,  which  are 
caught  by  slaves  sutioned  for  that 
purpose  about  the  apartment.  In  this 
way  the  banquet  proceeds,  with  copi- 
ous libations  of  wine  throughout; 
lasting  sometimes  from  eight  to  ten 
hours. 

At  imperial  banquets,  and  banquets 
specially  splendid,  other  attractions 
were  added. 

Sometimes  the  whole  roof  of  the 
chamber  was  suddenly  lifted,  and 
tight-rope  dancers  were  seen  walking 
about  over  the  heads  of  the  company. 
Sometimes  dancers  were  admitted  to 
career  between  the  tables  or  in  pre- 
pared avenues  on  them.  Sometimes 
the  agony  of  the  gray  mullet  was  dis- 
played for  the  amusement  of  the  com- 
pany, in  which  Roman  cruelty  was 
seen  to  perfection.  This  fish,  it  is  well 
known,  changes  its  color  when  dying, 
and  assumes  all  the  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow in  succession  while  the  death- 
agony  is  upon  it.  Pipes  were  laid 
down  communicating  with  the  fish- 
ponds, the  other  end  of  the  pipes  being 
on  salvers  which  were  laid  before*  the 
banqueters;  the  sluice  was  turned  and 
immediately  a  beautiful  gray  mullet 
floated,  vigorous  with  life,  on  to  the 
salver  before  the  banqueter.  The 
spectacle  ,of  feasting  the  eyes  on  its 
dying  agony,  while  the  beautilul  fish 
slowly  expired  on  the  salver,  emitting 
all  the  time  iridescent  tints,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  sight  worthy  to  be 
presented  for  the  entertainment  of 
friends,  and  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  a  special  and  costly  con- 
struction of  pipes  from  the  exterior  of 
the  mansion  to  the  tables  in  the  ban- 
queting-hall. 
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It  is  not  generally  known  that  some 
of  the  smallest  insects  are  discovered 
to  enjoy  themselves  in  sports  and 
amusements,  after  their  ordinary  toils, 
or  satiatin^^  themselves' with  food,  just 
as  regularly  as  is  the  case  with  many 
human  beings.  They  run  races, 
wrestle  with  each  other,  and,  out  of 
fun,  carry  each  other  on  their  backs, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  boys. 
These  pleasing  characteristics  o£  insects 
are  particularly  observable  among  ants, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  saga- 
city. Bonnet,  a  French  author,  says 
he  observed  a  small  species  of  ants, 
which,  in  the  intervals  of  the  industry, 
employed  themselves  in  carrying  each 
other  on  their  backs,  the  rider  hold- 
ing with  his  mandibles  the  neck  of  his 
bearer,  and  embracing  it  closely  with 
his  legs. 

Gould,  another  writer  on  ants, 
mentions,  that  he  has  often  witnessed 
these  exercises,  and  says,  that  in  all 
cases,  after  being  carried  a  certain 
length,  the  ant  was  let  go  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  received  no  personal 
injury.  This  amusement  is  often  re- 
peated, particularly  among  the  hill 
ant*«,  who  are  very  fond  of  this  sportive 
exercise.  It  was  among  the  sanje 
species  that  Huber  observed  similar 
proceedings,  which  he  has  described 
with  his  usual  minuteness. 

*4  approached,''  he  says,  **oneday, 
to  the  formicary  of  wood-ants,  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  sheltered  from  the 
north.  The  ants  were  heaped  upon 
one  another  in  great  numbers,  and  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  the  temperature  on 
the  surface  of  the  nest.  None  of  them 
were  at  work;  and  the  immense  mul- 
titude of  insects  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  liquid  in  a  state  of  ebullition, 
upon  which  the  eye  could  scarcely  be 


fixed  without  difficulty;  but  when  I 
examined  the  conduct  of  each  ant,  I 
saw  them  approach  one  another, 
moving  their  antennae  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  while  they  patted,  with  a 
slight  movement,  the  cheeks  of  other 
ants.  After  these  preliminary  ges- 
tures, which  resembled  caressing,  they 
were  observed  to  raise  themselves  up- 
right on  their  hind-legs  by  pairs, 
struggle  together,  seize  each  other  by 
a  mandible,  foot  or  antennae,  and  then 
immediately  relax  their  hold  to  re- 
commence the  attack.  They  fastened 
upon  each  other's  shoulders,  embraced 
and  outthrew  each  other,  then  raised 
themselves  by  turns,  taking  their  re- 
venge without  producing  any  serious 
mischief. 

*  They  did  not  spurt  out  their  venom 
as  in  their  combats,  nor  retain  their 
opponents  with  that  obstinacy  which 
we  observe  in  their  real  quarrels. 
They  presently  abandoned  those  which 
they  had  first  seized,  and  endeavored 
to  catch  otherh.  I  have  seen  some 
who  were  so  eager  in  these  exercises 
that  they  pursued  several  workers  in 
succession,  and  struggled  with  them 
for  a  few  moments,  the  skirmish  only 
terminating  when  the  least  animated, 
having  overthrown  his  antagonist, 
succeeded  in  escaping  and  hiding  in 
one  of  the  galleries.  In  one  place,  two 
ants  appeared  to  be  gamboling  about 
a  stalk  of  grass,  turning  alternately  to 
avoid  or  seize  each  other,  which  brought 
to  my  recollection  the  sport  and  pas- 
time of  young  dogs  when  they  rise 
on  their  hind- legs,  attempting  to  bite, 
overthrow  and  seize  each  other,  with- 
out once  closing  their  teeth.  To  wit- 
ness these  facts,  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 
proach the  ant-hills  with  much  cau- 
tion, that  the  ants  should  have  no  id--- 
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of  your  presence;  if  they  had,  they 
would  cease  at  the  moment  their  plays 
or  their  occupations,  would  put  them- 


selves in  a  posture  of  defense,  curve 
up  their  tails  and  eject  their  ven- 
om/' 


CONFIDENCE  BETWEEN  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN 


A  MOTHER  ougfht  not  to  have  to 
'*win**  her  children's  confidence — a 
precious  birthright.  It  is  her>;  the 
child  gives  it  of  its  own  accord.  But 
most  mothers  lose  this  precious  gift — 
treat  it  so  carelessly,  value  it  so  lightly, 
that  some  even  do  not  know  when 
they  have  lost  it! 

I  would  say  to  young  mothers  whose 
children  are  on  or  about  their  knees, 
Never  break  your  word  to  your  child; 
never  refuse  an  honest  answer  to  a 
child's  question;  never  deceive  your 
little  one.  I  say  n€ver — not  even  petty 
deceptions!  They  are  not  safe,  and 
the  truth  is  so  much  more  beautiful. 

Never  laugh  to  others  about  your 
children's  ideas;  guard  their  childish 
secrets  jealously.  Let  our  children 
feel  quite  sure  that  unless  they  actually 
force  us  to  do  so,  we  will  not  reprove 
them  to  expose  them  before  others. 
If  you  think  your  boy  or  girl  is  wrong, 
tell  them  so  privately,  and  they  will  be 
far  more  apt  to  confide  in  you. 

But  I  know  that  there  are  many 
mothers  who  grieve  over  mistakes 
they  have  made,  and  long  to  retrieve 
those  mistakes.  **Have  you  no  word 
for  us?"  they  cry.  Yes,  my  friends, 
I  think  if  your  girls  or  boys  are  in 
their  teens,  and  you  have  lost  their 
confidence;  if  they  do  not  speak  freely 
to  you  on  any  and  every  subject;  if 
they  are  prone  to  have  secrets  with 
those  you  cannot  approve,  I  would 
do  this:  I  would  make  love  to  such 
boys  or  girls,  very  much  as  your  hus- 


band made  love  to  you  in  the  old  days. 
I  would  sacrifice  almost  everything 
else,  for  a  time,  to  winning  their  hearts. 
I  would  cultivate  their  society,  go  out 
with  them,  be  with  them  in  the  home, 
and  when  I  had  convinced  them  of  my 
true  mother-love,  I  would  tell  them 
how  I  felt  as  to  the  past,  and  ask  them 
to  give  me  the  lost  treasure  of  their 
confidence.  I  would  not  do  this 
without  very  earnesr  prayer,  very  great 
carefulness;  but.  so  doiner,  I  believe 
you  will  find  that  which  was  lost,  and 
angels  will  rejoice  with  you. 

Let  me  say  a  few  more  words  as  to 
keeping  promises  with  children,  which 
is  the  ground- work  of  all  confidence: 
Do  not  promise  unconditionally,  but 
when  you  make  a  promise,  even  at 
great  self-sacrifice,  keep  it. 

One  other  word :  Do  not  accustom 
yourself  to  leave  your  little  ones.  No 
one.  noon^c*n  take  a  mother's  place  to 
a  little  child.  If  God  sends  them  out 
into  the  world,  he  will  **temper  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb;"  but  don't 
shear  your  lamb  and  then  expect  the 
wind  to  be  tempered!  Oh,  if  mothers 
only  knew  the  value  of  every  day  in  a 
child's  life  up  to  ten  years  of  age!  if 
mothers  would  be  more  jealous  of  their 
children's  love  and  confidence!  Let 
your  little  girl  chatter  with  the  girl  in 
the  kitchen  while  you  read  or  visit?— 
No.  no!  Throw  aside  your  book,  give 
up  your  -visits!  Keep  your  children 
close  by  your  side. 

Hope  Lkdyard. 
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LAND  SEER,    THE  PAINTER. 


Our  frontispiece  this  month  is  a  re- 
production, by  the  photo-engraving 
process,  of  a  painting  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  the  eminent  English  artist, 
who  was  undoubtedly  the  most  superb 
animal  painter  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Landseer  was  bom  in  London 
in  1802,  and  was  carefully  trained  by 
his  father,  who  used  to  take  him  out, 
when    only  a    child,    to    Hampstead 
Heath,    and  accustom  him  to  sketch 
animals   from    life.      Mr.    Landseer* s 
first  work  that  brought  him  before  the 
public  was  his  picture  of  * 'Dogs  Fight- 
ing,*'   which   was   exhibited  in  18 19. 
It  was  succeeded  by  the  **Dogs  of  St. 
Gothard,"  which  was  extremely  popu- 
lar.   The  scene  of  several  of  his  fin- 


est paintings  is  laid  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  Every  London  exhibi- 
tion witnessed  his  success  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1827, 
and  was  knighted  in  1850. 

Among  his  most  celebrated  achieve- 
ments may  be  mentioned:  **The  Re- 
turn from  Deer-stalking,' '  ' The  IlHcit 
Whiskey-still,"  *Teace,''  '^War,'' 
'The  Random  Shot,**  **Squirrels 
Cracking  Nuts'*  and  **Man  Proposes 
but  God  Disposes.**  Mr.  Landseer 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1866,  but  the  honor 
was  declined.  He  died  October  ist, 
1875. 


THE  STUDY  OF  FACES. 


The  Reverend  John  Kaspar  Lava- 
ter,  a  citizen  of  Zurich,  was  the  first  to 
attempt  to  prove  that  physiognomy  is 
a  science,  which  can  be  reduced  to 
fixed  rules.  In  a  series  of  remarkable 
essays,  with  many  illustrations,  he 
claims  the  possibility  of  a  complete 
system,  mental  states  being  revealed 
by  the  occipital  muscle,  and  the  rectus 
superior  of  the  eye.  Lavater  was  in- 
spired with  a  genuine  love  for  the 
science,  ranking  no  study  higher,  since 
he  says,  **What  a  ray  of  divinity  in 
that  countenance!  Everything  de- 
clares it  to  be  a  copy  after  a  Divine 
Original.**  Lavater  himself  is  large- 
minded,  makihe  many  concessions, 
and  finding  in  **some  faces,  which  be- 
long to  chameleon-souls,  the  possibili- 
ties of  what  men  might  and  ought  to 


be.**  Zopyrus,  detecting  brutal  quali- 
ties in  the  face  of  Socrates,  was  con- 
firmed in  his  statement  by  the 
philosopher  himself,  we  read,  as  he 
admitted  that  such  had  indeed  been  his 
traits  in  early  life,  but  that,  by  effort, 
he  had  eradicated  them.  Lavater  in- 
stances many  well-known  faces,  among 
others  that  of  Cicero,  which  he  char- 
acterizes as  'luminous and  intelligent,** 
that  of  Plato  in  which  he  finds  * 'wisdom 
almost  divine,**  and  Brutus,  in  which 
he  sees  ''unshaken  firmness.**  "Wis- 
dom and  probity**  are  clear  to  him  in 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  he  discovers  the 
"father  of  the  poets**  in  Homer's 
countenance.  "I  have  seen  a  criminal 
with  a  face  like  one  of  Guido's  angels,** 
says  one  author.  To  this  Lavater  well 
replies  that  *  *a  man  bom  with  happy 
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disposition,  with  delicate  and  irritable 
fibres,  may  plunge  into  crime,  and  yet 
be  better  than  a  hundred  others,  who 
pass  for  good,  and  who  are  incapable 
of  excess.  * ' 

Poets,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have 
been  believers  in  physiognomy.  Let 
us  take  testimony  from  them.  Herder 
speaks  of  the  eyes  as  * 'windows  of  th^ 
soul.**  Shakespeare  says,  * 'there's  no 
art  to  find  the  mind's  constuction  in 
the  face."  Milton  and  Dry  den  are  of 
the  same  mind,  as  the  former  says, 
* 'cruel  his  eye,"  and  the  latter  sees 
"council"  in  the  human  countenance. 
"Manly  majesty  sate  in  his  front,  and 
darted  from  his  eyes,  commanding  all 
he  viewed,"  we  read  in  Edipus. 
Aristotle,  and  in  modern  times  our 
own  Emerson,  perceived  in  human 
countenances  traits  resembling  the 
brute  creation.  Coarseness,  cruelty, 
vanity,  and  shallowness  betray  them- 
selves, while  refinement,  culture,  kind- 
ness, the  spiritual  life  will  transform  the 
most  ordinary  features.     Lavater  be- 


came so  skilled,  after  years  of  study, 
that  he  could  distinguish  the  dinners 
from  one  part  of  England  from  those 
of  another,  merely  by  observation  of 
the  diiTerences  in  their  faces. 

The  modern  student  will  find  this 
science  a  fascinating  one.  The  profiles 
of  Dante,  Savonarola,  and  Georyre 
Eliot  resemble  each  other.  In  the 
faces  of  Shakespeare  and  Bums  the 
forehead  and  eyes  express  lofty  intelli- 
gence combined  with  poetic  sensibility. 
In  Shelley's  broad  brow  and  feminine 
beauty  we  recognize  the  rare  and  sen- 
sitive spirit  that  dwell  within,  even  as 
seen  in  the  countenance  of  our  own  be- 
loved Hawthorne.  Had  Cleopatra's 
nose  been  of  a  difierent  shape,  says 
one  writer,  the  fortunes  of  the  woiid 
would  have  been  changed.  The 
beauty  of  Helen  was  the  cause  of  the 
Trojan  war.  The  face  of  Mary  of 
Scotland  won  for  her  many  fiiends, 
and  made  the  ill-favored  Queen  of 
England  her  life-long  and  vindictive 
foe. 


FROM  STEEL    TO  ALUMINUM. 


In  all  probability,  however,  the 
day  of  steel  is  almost  over.  Alumi- 
num will  soon  take  its  place.  A  metal 
as  little  liable  to  tarnish  in  air  or  water, 
as  little  or  less  aflfected  by  acids  than 
gold,  twice  as  strong  as  steel  and  one- 
third  the  weight,  as  malleable  and  as 
ductile  as  gold,  aluminum  ofiers  ad- 
vantages to  the  shipbuilder,  as  it  does 
to  the  bridge  builder,  to  the  machinist, 
and  to  all  engaged  in  mechanic  arts  in 
which  any  metal  is  employed,  that  can 
not  be  ignored;  and  the  only  thing 
that  .stands  in  the  way  of  its  sub- 
stitution for  steel  and  iron,  and  per- 


haps for  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  every 
other  metal  except  zinc,  which  has 
uses  peculiar  to  itself,  is  the  cost  of 
production  from  the  ore.  Aluminum 
is  the  most  abundant  of  all  metals  con- 
tained in  the  earth's  crust,  being  a 
constituent  of  all  clays,  and  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  method  of  reducing 
it  will  bring  its  cost  down  to  such  a 
point  that  iron  and  steel  at  present 
prices  would  be  dear  by  comparison, 
because  of  the  better  use  that  can  be 
made  of  this  lighter  and  yet  stronger 
metal.  Its  cost  now  is  sixty  cents  a 
pound.     When  it  Ms  to  ten  it  will  be 
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much  cheaper  than  steel  at  five  cents. 
his  being:  manufactured  in  this  country 
and  in  En^^land,  and  earnest  scientific 
minds  are  occupied  firom  day  to  day 
in  experimental  processes  of  its  re- 
duction fi-om  the  ore  with  the  view  of 
producing  it  in  such  abundance  as  will 
enable  the  substitution  of  it  in  all  me- 
chanic arts  for  steel.  Any  day  the 
process  by  which  this  can  be  accom- 
plished may  be  discovered  and  perfected 
and  the  price  drop  to  a  few  cents  a  pound. 
The  vessels  of  war  and  peace  will  be 
constructed  of  it  that  will  be  stronger 


than  steel  ships  and  lighter  than  those 
of  wood,  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
globe  will  be  increased  very  largely — 
some  say  two-thirds — by  the  lighter 
draught  of  the  vessels,  and  the  speed 
produced  by  engines  of  the  same  horse- 
power as  are  now  used  in  iron  and  steel 
steamers  will  be  very  much  greater. 
The  engines  themselves  may  be  made 
of  aluminum,  and,  being  stronger,  as 
well  as  lighter,  would  give  a  power 
which  no  engine  of  the  day  can  reach. 
In  short,  a  metal  revolution  seems  to 
be  at  hand. 


SELF-  ENTER  TAINMENT. 


It  is  almost  impossible  for  some 
people  to  be  contented  alone,  even  if 
surrounded  by  many  luxuries  and  com- 
forts. I  believe  the  habit  of  self  enter- 
tainment is  one  acquired  in  childhood; 
and  that  the  mother  should  so  direct 
the  child* s  pleasures  and  duties  that 
he  can  at  any  time  be  perfectly  con- 
tent, even  if  lonely,  if  left  to  depend 
solely  on  himself  for  amusement 

It  has  been  a  hard  lesson  for  me  to 
learn,  in  mature  years,  and  with  great 
fondness  for  literary  and  artistic  pur- 
suits, I  have  never  felt  just  happy  to 
pursue  even  the  most  congenial  em- 
ployments alone.  That  is  very  natural 
in  one  of  a  social  disposition,  and  I 
never  expect  to  feel  difterently,  but 
there  were  years  when  I  would  only 
worry  and  fret  whenever  alone.  I 
only  conquered  it  by  cultivating  hob- 
bies of  an  absorbing  kind. 

Self-reliance  is  an  admirable  trait  to 
cultivate  in   children,    self-reliance  in 


work  and  in  play.  How  many  tired 
mothers  are  familiar  with  the  cry  with 
which  as  a  child,  I  besi^ed  my 
guardians,  *  'Who  can  I  have  to  play 
with  me  now?*'  The  only  child  in  a 
large  house,  the  idea  of  playing  alone 
seemed  never  to  occur  to  me,  and  I 
often  complained,  **Why  can't  I  go  to 
see  some  one?"  or,  **What  can  I  do 
now?"  The  good,  patient  aunt  who 
was,  for  years,  my  guardian,  made 
her  life  less  easy,  and  my  future  much 
harder,  by  indulging  me  in  my  disin- 
clinations to  amuse  myself.  It  was  al- 
most a  mania  for  me  to  seek  company, 
and  bitterly  have  1  since  regretted  the 
false  kindness  that  humored  me. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  fit  our  child- 
ren for  an  active,  useful  life,  and  to 
prepare  them  to  meet  any  emergency. 
To  many  of  us  comes  the  necessity, 
especially  in  early  married  life,  of  be- 
ing much  alone  during  the  day  at 
least. 
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When  a  man  changes  his  opinion 
on  any  subject,  and  shapes  his  con- 
duct by  his  new  views,  shallow  people 
call  him  inconsistent.  This  is  all  wrong . 
He  who  has  been  disabused  of  errone- 
ous impressions  by  experience,  and 
yet,  from  a  fear  of  beinjf  reviled  or 
ridiculed,  conceals  the  fact,  and  ad- 
heres in  practice  to  what  he  believes  to 
be  false  in  principle,  is  the  really  in- 
consistent man.  With  such  weak- 
backed  moral  cowards — who  fear  the 
censure  of  fools  more  than  they  love 
truth — the  world  abounds.  They  are 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  path  of  pro- 
gress, and  deserve  the  contempt  of  all 
honest,  fearless,  noble-minded  men. 

There  is  another  class  of  *  *consist- 
ent'*  people,  who  are  so  bigoted  and 
conceited  that  demonstration  itself  can- 
not convince  them  that  the  lamp  by 
which  their  feet  are  guided,  even 
though  it  be  an  ignis  fatuiLS  that  is 
continually  betraying  them  into  bogs, 
is  anything  less  than  a  light  from 
Heaven.     In  the  midst   of  facts  that 


might,  one  would  think,  open  the  eyes 
of  the  blind,  they  tell  you,  with  the 
pride  which  so  often  accompanies 
stolid  prejudice,  that  they  *'like  old 
ways  best."  If  the  world  had  always 
been  made  up  of  such  conservators  of 
ignorance,  such  fighters  against  intelli- 
gence, primitive  ploughs  would  be 
still  dragged  through  the  ground  at- 
tached to  the  tails  of  horses,  and  the 
belief  in  the  immobility  of  the  earth  be 
as  religiously  entertained  to-day  as  it 
was  in  the  dark  ages. 

The  truly  consistent  mind  recognizes 
the  inevitability  of  change.  Only 
blockheads,  who  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
teachings  knd  illustrations  of  time  and 
nature,  are  constant  to  the  rules  and 
systems  of  the  comparatively  unen- 
lightened past.  *  *Old  things  are  passed 
away. ' '  Let  us  study  the  present,  and 
study  it  with  reference  to  the  future. 
Except  the  Author  of  all  things,  noth- 
ing in  the  universe  is  **the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day  and  forever.*' 


DJSCREET  LIVING. 


Bacon  says :  *  *  Discern  of  the  com- 
ing on  of  years,  and  think  not  to  do 
the  same  things  still,  for  age  will  not 
be  defiled.'*  Half  the  secret  of  life,  we 
are  persuaded,  is  to  know  when  we  are 
grown  old;  and  it  is  the  half  most  hardly 
learned.  It  is  more  hardly  learned, 
moreover,  in  the  matter  of  exercise  than 
in  the  matter  of  diet.  There  is  no  ad- 
vice so  commonly  given  to  the  ailing 
man  of  middle  age  as  the  advice  to  take 
more  exercise,  and  there  is  perhaps 
none  which  leads  him  into  so  many  pit- 


falls. This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  brain-workers.  The  man  who 
labors  his  brain  must  spare  his  body. 
He  can  not  bum  the  candle  at  both 
ends,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  will  al- 
most inevitably  result  in  his  lighdng  it 
in  the  middle  to  boot;  the  waste  of 
tissue  will  be  so  great  that  he  will  be 
tempted  to  repair  it  by  the  use  of  a  too 
generous  diet.  Most  men  who  use 
their  brains  must  soon  learn  for  them- 
selves that  the  sense  of  physical  exalta- 
tion,   the  glow  of  exuberant    health 
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which  comes  from  a  body  strung  to  its 
full  powers  by  continuous  and  severe 
exercise  is  not  tavorable  to  study. 
The  exercise  such  men  need  is  the  ex- 
ercise that  rests,  not  that  which  tires. 
They  need  to  wash  their  brains  with 
the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  to  bring  into 
gentle  play  the  muscles  that  have  been 
lying  idle  while  the  head  worked.  Nor 
is  it  only  to  this  class  of  laboring  hu- 
manity that  the  advice  to  take  exercise 
needs  reservations.  The  time  of  vio- 
lent delights  soon  passes,  and  the  effort 
to  protract  it  beyond  its  natural  span 
is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  ridiculous. 
Some  men,  through  nature  or  the  acci- 
dent of  fortune,  will  of  course  be  able 
to  keep  touch  of  it  longer  than  others; 
but  when  once  the  touch  has  been  lost, 
the  struggle  to  regain  it  can  add  but 
sorrow  to  the  labor. 

In  the  same  line  of  thought  Sir  An- 
drew Clark  has  pointed  out  the  aid 
physiology  has  rendered  to  the  phy- 
sician in  a  hundred  ways — notably  in 
respect  to  the  influence  of  our  modern 
undue  work  and  worry  in  depriving 
the  stomach  of  its  rightful  share  of  nerve 
force,  and  so  causing  it  to  fail  in  its 
duty.  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  by  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  physi- 
ology, showed  how  mental  stimulus 


influences  muscular  action,  and  indi- 
cated the  influence  which  the  higher 
feelings,  after  they  have  the  ascen- 
dency, exert  in  promoting  the  general 
health.  He  has  explained  how  the 
lower  feelings,  when  unrestrained,  how 
the  mind  oppressed  with  grief,  anxiety, 
or  remorse,  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
produce  bad  health.  We  believed  all 
this  before  on  the  authority  of  philoso- 
phers and  theologians.  The  physio- 
logical physician  gives  us  scientific 
reason  for  our  faith.  But  he  goes 
further.  As  we  are  not  all  intellect  we 
must  not  concentrate  our  vital  action 
.  in  the  brain,  or  we  shall  deprive  stom- 
ach and  other  organs  of  their  requisite 
nervous  stimulus.  Literary  men,  by 
a  disregard  of  this  axiom  of  the  phy- 
siological physician,  often  become 
hypochondriacal  dyspeptics,  and  blame 
the  art  of  medicine  for  not  curing  by 
drugs  what  is  the  outcome  of  their  own 
violence  to  physiology.  Physiology 
has  pointed  the  moral,  and  doctors 
have  preached  the  gospel,  of  serenity; 
but  too  often  they  have  been  as  voices 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  for  no  man 
regardeth  them,  and  the  reproach  of 
the  almost  certain  result  of  the  dis- 
regard of  their  teaching  is  laid  at  the 
door  of  medicine. 


ABORIGINAL   CARPENTRY, 


In  speaking  of  ancient  American 
tools,  Mr.  H.  F.  McLeod,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington, 
recently  said:  ** Aboriginal  carpentry 
was  the  chief  trade  of  our  predecessors 
on  this  continent.  The  Indians  and 
mound- builders  had  a  very  good  idea 
of  wood- working.  You  will  see  even 
now  some  very  pretty  joining  done  by 


Sioux  Indians.  Their  tent  poles  make 
a  fit  which  many  a  white  carpenter 
would  not  try  to  better. 

'The  best  carpenters,  of  course, 
were  the  Aztecs,  who  had  arrived  at 
quite  a  high  stage  of  art,  and  whose 
tools,  although  they  knew  nothing  of 
steel,  are  really  excellent.  We  have  a 
few  of  their  tools  at  the  Smithsonian, 
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but  the  best  collection  is,  of  course, 
in  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  material 
used  was  almost  wholly  glass,  especi- 
ally for  the  finer  parts  of  their  wood 
cutting.  To  chop  trees  they  used 
flint  axes,  and  for  the  rough  hewing 
out  of  logs  the  same,  but  when  it  came 
to  the  accurate  fitting  in  of  the  hewn 
timber,  they  handled  glass  knives, 
chisels,  and  saws  very  deftly  and  with 
beautiful  results.  There  is  a  ceaba 
wood  post  in  Washington  with  hiero- 
glyphics and  faces  cut  upon  it  all  with 
glass.  You  can  see  bits  of  the  original 
chisel  still  sticking  in  a  corner  of  the 
wood,  where  it  broke  ofT  three  cen- 
turies ago  under  the  hand  of  the 
workman.  The  Aztecs  knew  how  to 
make  a  very  good  and  manageable 
glass,  and  their  best  cutting  blades, 
swords,  daggers  and  spears,  saws, 
chisels  and  axes,    were  made  of  it. 


When  the  edge  dulled  they  broke  it 
from  the  end  instead  of  sharpening  it, 
and  got  a  new  cutting  line. 

*  *  You  can  see  a  great  deal  of  ab- 
original carpentry  still  in  use  among 
the  Moqui  Indians  of  the  United  States. 
Of  course  they  use  our  tools  now,  but 
they  follow  their  old  patterns.  They 
know  how  to  make  ladders,  and  they 
swing  their  doors  on  hinges  from  the 
top,  and  they  know  how  to  mortise 
timbers — knew  how  long  before  Col- 
umbus landed  in  America.  Of  course 
they  use  our  tools  differently  fi-om  our 
way.  The  chisel  they  push  rather 
than  hammer,  and  they  work  the 
board  up  and  down  on  a  fixed  saw  ra- 
ther than  the  saw  on  the  board,  and 
withal  they  get  creditable  results. 
The  frame  work  in  the  Pueblos  is  quite 
as  honest  as  anything  we  have  in 
America." 


A   DRIVE  JN  AS/A   MINOR. 


The  thoughtful  traveller  will  find 
his  mind  exercised  by  the  problem  of 
the  place  where  the  driver  is  to  sit. 
For  on  entering  his  vehicle  and  sitting 
flat  on  his  mattress  with  his  back 
braced  against  the  pile  of  baggage, 
his  feet  will  just  reach  the  front  of  the 
wagon.  This  problem  is  speedily 
solved  when  the  burly  Turk  who  holds 
the  reins  has  put  to  his  horses.  He 
climbs  up  on  the  tongue,  backs  into 
the  front  of  the  wagon  and  drops  like 
a  ton  of  lead  on  your  feet.  He  looks 
around  with  an  expression  of  pained 
surprise  as  he  encounters  these  hard 
objects  where  he  expected  to  meet  the 
softsurface  of  your  mattress .  But  as  you 
involuntarily  withdraw  your  crushed 


feet,  he  settles  firmly  back  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  cracks  his  whip  and  away  you 
go  bouncing  over  the  cobble  stones  of 
Samsoun  main  street.  This  is  the  first 
lesson.  Asia  expects  every  man  to  sit 
cross-legged  in  its  wagons. 

The  beauty  of  the  country  and  its 
high  cultivation  is  a  real  surprise,  as 
the  macadamized  road  leads  up  and 
up  toward  the  mountains  of  the  coas 
range.  Wooded  hills  and  green  val- 
leys please  the  eye  on  every  side;  and 
surely  these  Asiatic  wheat  fields  are 
not  difilerent  from  those  at  home. 
Yonder  is  a  wide  sweep  of  tobacco, 
here  a  broad  reach  of  Indian  com. 

There  in  the  distance  a  party  o! 
men   are  mowing  oats  with  the  long 
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swin^i^  stroke  of  the  scythe.  But 
lor  your  tailor-like  attitude  on  the 
floor  of  that  absurd  pounding  cart  you 
/ni/^ht  imagine  yourself  riding  through 
a  hit  of  Pennsylvania.  But  now  you 
dravr  near  to  the  reapers  among  the 
oats  and  behold  they  are  women  who 
wield  the  scythe,  with  their  faces  closely 
muffled  in  white  cotton  cloth  and  with 
garments  designed,  like  the  houses  of 
the  rich  in  this  region,  to  avoid  the 
least  suggestion  of  beauty  within  to  the 
chance  passer-by. 

Here  comes  a  caravan  of  fifty  camels, 
each  bearing  on  its  mighty  pack-saddle 
two  huge  bags  of  wheat  for  the  ships 
in  the  ofHng  below.  Artists  have ,  not 
yet  exhausted  the  capabilities  of  the 
camel  in  grave  or  comic  painting. 
Unmeasured  disdain  is  the  chief  ex- 
pression ot  the  camel's  face  as  he  looks 
down  on  the  passer  from  the  secure 
height  of  his  ungainly  head.  But  there 
is  as  great  a  variety  of  facial  detail  in 
a  caravan  as  in  a  similar  group  of  men 
and  every  feature  mobile  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  The  great  brutes 
can  laugh  without  question.  And  you 
have  to  laugh  as  you  see  the  pendulous 
lower  lip  suddenly  swung  up  and  flip 
a  fly  from  the  top  of  the  nose,  or  even 
as  you  discover  that  each  one  of  the 
four  spongy  feet  walks  by  itself  in  its 
silent  way,  without  the  least  reference 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  march  of  the  other 
feet.  The  camel  is  a  huge  joke  in  flesh 
and  dove  colored  hair. 

The  road  is  well  travelled.  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  ox  carts  and 
Tartar  wagons  and  strings  of  mules 
you  meet,  all  carrying  wheat  or  wool 
to  the  sea  coast.  They  are  resting  in 
the  waste  lands  in  the  valleys;  they  are 
repairing  damages  to  tongue  or  wheels 
in  the  stunted  forests;  they  are  taking 
breath  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
All  along  the  road  the  impression  is 


deepened  of  the  great  traffic  which  a 
railway  might  find  on  this  line  of  road. 
Four  hours  of  such  travel  bring  you  a 
craving  for  lunch.  But  your  lunch 
basket  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is 
tied  up  with  the  rest  of  your  baggage, 
and  here  you  learn  the  second  lesson 
of  your  Asiatic  travel,  which  is  that 
the  needs  of  the  horses  fix  the  times 
and  the  seasons  for  the  satisfaction  oi 
the  needs  of  the  passengers. 

When  the  horses  stop  to  eat  you 
may  eat,  if  you  can  find  any  food.  As 
to  unloading  the  wagon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  you  access  to  your 
lunch  basket,  the  driver  simply  refuses 
to  do  any  such  thing.  In  four  hours 
more  you  come  down  from  a  hill  top 
into  the  street  of  a  mud  village  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Samsoun,  and  your 
wagon  suddenly  turns  into  a  wide 
gateway  on  the  left,  and  halts  in  a 
large  quadrangle  where  are  dozens  of 
like  wagons  ranged  in  regular  rows. 
This  is  the  khan  which  your  driver 
has  elected  for  your  night's  lodging. 
Half  a  dozen  ragged  and  dirty  villagers 
surround  the  team  and  take  out  the 
horses  in  a  jiffy,  before  you  have  ac- 
cepted their  invitation  to  alight  and 
come  up-stairs.  Up-stairs  you  find 
yourself  in  a  corridor  opening  over 
the  quadrangle,  with  the  rooms  open- 
ing on  the  corridor,  and  groups  of 
men,  women,  and  children  assembled 
to  view  the  new-comer.  A  man  at 
your  elbow  tells  you  that  the  best  room 
is  occupied  by  an  Armenian  family, 
but  that  he  will  clear  them  out  directly, 
which  he  does  before  you  know  what 
is  going  on.  A  servant  sweeps  out 
their  minor  leavings,  and  you  find 
yourself  in  a  bare,  unfurnished  room, 
of  which  the  air  is  saturated  with  the 
odors  of  the  stable.  Servants  bring 
up  your  baggage  and  deposit  it  in  this 
room,  and  bring  in  a  large  earthen  jug 
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of  water  with  a  tin  cup  to  drink  from, 
and  you  are  at  home  in  your  room  in 
a  Turkish  hotel,  and  supplied  with  the 
best  that  it  affords.  If  you  have  a  tea- 
kettle and  choose  to  take  it  down  to 
the  coftee  room  where  the  wagoners 
sleep,  you  have  the  right  to  use  the 
common  fire  and  make  yourself  some 
tea.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  the  coffee 
that  the  khan  can  offer  you  you  can 
have  that  served  in  your  room  and 
charged  in  your  bill. 

If  you  have  not  brought  food  you 
can  always  find  black  bread  and  white 
cheese  and  olives  at  a  shop  round  the 
corner,  and  if  you  would  like  milk 
there  is  always  some  boy  willing  for  a 
consideration  to  run  and  tell  some 
shepherd  of  your  extraordinary  de- 


mand. But  the  most  that  the  khan 
affords  the  traveller  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  is  a  bare  room,  a  jug 
of  water,  and  a  right  of  cooking  at  the 
common  fire.  Tired  enough  you  are 
when  darkness  sets  in,  and  spreading 
your  mattress  on  the  floor,  you  wrap 
yourself  in  a  blanket  and  ie  down  to 
rest  as  best  you  may  in  a  place  reek- 
ing with  the  fumes  of  the  horse  stalls. 
But  you  rue  the  day.  No  sooner  is 
the  candle  blown  out  than  the  silent 
hordes  of  the  floors  and  the  walls  and 
the  ceiling  come  forth  and  attack  every 
inch  of  your  unhappy  body  at  once. 
Turkey  takes  vengeance  on  the 
traveller  who  would  spy  out  her  fast- 
nesses. Lilliput  assails  Gulliver  as 
effectively  as  ever. 


THE  SIOUX  MAIDEN'S    WHITE  MARE, 


In  the  fall  of  1868  I  thought  it 
might  be  profitable  to  start  a  trading- 
post  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley. 
Learning  from  the  Blackfeet  that  the 
Sioux  were  camped  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river.  I  determined  to  ride 
over  and  see  what  arrangements  I 
could  make  with  them .  I  crossed  the 
Belt  Mountains,  and,  riding  down  the^ 
vallev,  was  soon  at  their  camp,  I  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  they  on  the 
south.  I  sat  on  my  horse  and  hailed 
the  camp.  No  answer.  I  could  see 
plenty  of  Indians  walking  about,  and 
again  I  hailed.  Noanswer.  I  shouted 
myself  hoarse,  and  the  only  notice  taken 
of  me  was  by  an  old  buck,  who  walked 
to  the  river  bank,  looked  at  me,  made 
an  insulting  gesture,  and  slowly  walked 
off.  I  went  there  lo  trade,  and,  hav- 
ing got  angry  at  the  treatment,  though 
I  well  knew  that  I  ought  to  leave  the 


valley  at  once,  I,  like  a  fool,  resolved 
to  cross  the  stream  and  brave  the  dan- 
ger. So  I  forded  and  rode  into  the 
camp.  I  spoke  to  no  one;  no  one 
spoke  to  me.  The  sullen  braves 
turned  their  backs  on  me  as  I  rode  up 
the  street.  The  young  girls  looked 
curiously  at  me.  Riding  slowly  along, 
I  cooled  rapidly.  I  saw  that  I  was 
not  wanted,  and  I  at  last  fully  realized 
that  I  was  in  danger.  I  did  not  dare 
to  ride  to  the  south,  out  of  camp,  nor 
did  I  have  courage  enough  to  attempt 
to  recross  the  river. 

Before  me  stood  a  great  tent  made 
of  buffalo  skins.  It  was  the  largest 
I  had  ever  seen.  I  halted,  dismounted, 
and  stood  silently  at  my  horse's  head. 
No  one  noticed  me.  Indians  went 
past  me,  apparently  not  seeing  me. 
At  last  a  young  woman  came  and  stood 
before  me.     Looking  right  into  my 
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eyes,  she  said*.  '*WViat  do  you  want?*' 
/  looked  ber  coldly  in  the  face  and 
made  no  reply.     Soiiling,  she  asked. 
'What  brings  you  here?'*     Steadily 
I  gazed  into  her  eyes  and  was  voice- 
iess.      She  left  me  and  disappeared 
into  the  great  lodge.     Soon  an  Indian 
warrior  in   full   paint,    with  bow  and 
strung  arrow  in  his  hands,  came  to  me. 
Speaking  Blackfoot,  he  said:     **Why 
are  you  in  this  camp?*'     To  him  I  re- 
plied:    **I   wish  to  trade  with  you." 
More    men    came.     They    took    my 
horse,  and  seizing  hold  of  my  arm 
they   led  me  into  the  great    lodge. 
Here  I  was  seated  and  a  council  was 
held.     I  sat  and  listened  to  them  talk 
of  what  it  was  best  to  do  with  so  pre- 
sumptuous a  white  man.     Some  were 
in  favor  of  trading.     The  large  major- 
ity of  the  Indians  were  in  favor  of  tor- 
turing me.     It  was  soon  decided  that 
I  should  be  tortured;  and  they  sat  and 
discussed  the  many  methods.     After 
a  two  days'  talk  it  was   decided   to 
burn  me.     I  was  in  a  strange  condtdon 
mentally.     I  would  listen  to  a  plan  of 
torture  as  though  it  was  some  other 
man  they  were  talking  about;  and  I 
would  comment  to  myself  on  that  plan 
as  giving  the  chap  but  little  chance  for 
his  life.     But  when  the  dusky  brave, 
who  talked  Blackfoot,  told  me  that  I 
was  to  die   by  fire  the  next  day,  I 
understood   perfectly   that   I  was  the 
man  they  had  been  talking  about,  and 
replied:      **I    know    it."     Clustering 
around  me,  they  asked  if  I  had  under- 
stood   all    the    talk.     **Yes    I  had." 
**Then   why  not  answer  the  maiden 
when  she  spoke  to  you?"     *'I  came, 
not  to  talk   to   squaws,  but  to  trade 
with    men."     No    use;    I    could  do 
nothing   by  soft    talk,     and,     having 
played  my  hand,  finally  resigned  my- 
self to  my  fate. 

I  noticed  that  the  girl  who  had  first 


spoken  to  me  in  front  of  the  lodge  was 
watching  me.  She  would  quickly 
glance  at  me.  and  then  drop  her  eyes 
on  the  buckskin  shirt  she  was  em- 
broidering with  Crow  hair.  Several 
times  I  noticed  this,  and  once  I  replied 
with  a  smile.  The  lodge  emptied. 
All  were  gone  except  the  girl.  She 
quickly  came  to  my  side,  apparently 
to  refold  some  buffalo  robes,  and  in  a 
whisper  said:  **You  are  to  die  to- 
morrow. To-night  i  will  have  the 
best  horse  in  the  camp  saddled  and 
standing  on  the  outside  of  the  lodge. 
I  will  have  the  tent  cut  from  the  out- 
side. You  jump  through,  mount,  and 
ride  for  your  life.  Ypu  may  escape. 
You  will  burn  if  you  stay."  Then, 
with  a  smile,  '*The  mare  is  mine. 
She  is  the  fastest  animal  in  the  valley 
of  the  Yellowstone.  I  give  her  to 
you."  She  left  me,  and  quickly  re- 
sumed her  work.  As  she  wove  the 
hair  of  many  Crow  scalp-lock^  into  the 
shirt  I  sat  looking  thankfully  at  her. 
She  never  looked  at  me  again.  As  I 
saw  a  chance  for  my  life  my  heart  beat 
so  loudly  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
heard.  I  calmed  my  face  and  waited. 
I  ate  fairly  of  supper.  I  smoked  a 
pipe.  All  were  very  kind  and  atten- 
tive to  me.  Night  was  passing  away, 
and  still  the  Indians  lingered,  looking 
at  the  man  they  were  to  bum  on  the 
morrow.  I  leaned  back  against  the 
tent  to  rest  myself,  when  I  felt  a  hand 
gently  pushing  me  forward.  Sitting 
whistling,  I  felt  the  point  of  a  knife 
come  through  and  strike  my  neck.  I 
did  not  flinch.  I  could  feel  the  blood 
trickle  down'  my  back.  I  could  feel 
the  knife  carefully  drawn  down  until  it 
hit  the  ground.  Still  whistling,  I 
waited,  my  heart  thumping,  my  blood 
on  fire — waited  a  minute  to  give  who- 
ever cut  the  tent  time  to  escape. 
Then  grasping  my  heart  and  nerves 
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for  an  instant,  I  gathered  myself,  and 
turned  backward  through  the  open- 
ing.    Instantly  jumping  to  my  feet,  I 
vaulted  to  the  saddle  that  was  on  the 
back  of  a  white  horse  that  stood  there, 
and  in  the  midst  of  yells,  of  rifleshots, 
of  a  pack  of  howling  dogs,  we  rushed 
out  of  camp.     It  seemed   to  me  as 
though  a  thousand  horsemen  were  in 
pursuit  of  me  instantly.     We  galloped 
up  the  river  to  a  bend  I  had  seen. 
Dashing  in,  we  forded  it  under  a  6re 
that  made  the  water  boil  around  us, 
.  and  were  out  of  water,  and  on  the 
level  land  to  the  north  of  the  river, 
before  any  of  the  Sioux  were  half  way 
across.     Striking  the  trail  to  the  Boze- 
man  Pass,  I  took  it,  and  knowing  it, 
pushed  boldly  on,  and  though  hotly 
pursued,  my   horse  outlasted   theirs, 
and   I   escaped.     I   never  drew  rein 
until  I  dismounted  to  the  west  of  the 
pass.     The  girl  saved  me.     With  any 
other  horse  I  should   have  been  re- 
captured and  burned.     I  have  not  got 
the  girl.     The  love  I  have  for  her  the 
mare  has  instead.     I  returned  to  my 
post,  and  made  no  trade  in  the  Yellow- 
stone that  year. 

Again.  Last  winter  the  snow  was 
on  the  ground  in  January,  and  for  three 
days  I  had  been  hunting  for  running 
antelope.  The  .*-un  was  very  bright, 
and  my  eyes  hurt  me.  I  saw  specks 
floating  about:  little  chains  with  small 
links  were  constantly  before  me.  My 
eyes  burned  smartly  when  I  returned 
to  the  agency.  Daily  while  hunting  I 
had  seen  ibe  low,  black  clouds  in  the 
north  that  indicate  the  formation  or 
marshalling  of  the  winds  of  the  frozen 
north.  D-^ily  the  south  wind  swept 
them  beyond  the  northern  horizon ;  but 
the  next  morning  found  them  looming 
portentously  in  the  northern  sky.  On 
my  return  to  the  agency  I  found  a  run- 
ner had  just  got  in  from  Belly  River,  in 


British  America,  with  imp>ortant  news 
for  me.  It  was  necessary  that  I  should 
go  up  at  once.  I  started  the  next 
morning.     My  eyes  hurt  dreadfully. 

I  always  go  to  the  Belly  River,  when 
the  snow  is  on  the  ground  hy  the  way 
of  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills,  and  there  I 
camp  one  night.  One  side  of  the  hills 
is  always  bare  of  snow,  and  there  is  a 
spring  of  good  water  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  centre  hill.  A  .strong  south 
wind  was  blowing:  when  I  started,  but 
by  noon  I  saw  the  clouds  to  the  north 
suddenly  rise  up  I  knew  that  the 
marshalling  of  the  north  winds  was 
completed,  and  they  were  eager  for  the 
assault  on  the  soft  south  wind.  On  came 
the  black  cloud.  The  south  wind  still 
blew  fiercely,  but  it  could  not  stem  the 
assult  from  the  arctic  region.  Birds 
flew  south  before  the  storm;  antelope 
and  deer  were  running  for  shelter.  I 
had  reached  my  camping  ground,  and 
stood  looking  far  off  to  the  north,  see- 
ing the  landmarks  disappear  one  by 
one  as  the  head  of  the  **blizzard*' 
reached  them  and  shrouded  them  in 
its  icy  breath.  A  calm.  Then,  with 
a  mighty  rush  and  a  loud  noise,  the 
head  of  the  "blizzard**  swept  past  me. 
The  air  was  filled  with  particles  of  ice 
that  cut  through  almost  horizontallv, 
and  seemed  as  if  they  would  never  fall. 
Colder,  ever  colder,  grew  the  wind, 
and  denser  the  air  as  the  ice  particles 
thickened.  I  sought  shelter  in  the 
rocks  Buckling  the  clothing  on  the 
mare  I  turned  her  loose,  knowing  that 
she  would  not  leave  me.  Then  I  lay 
down  on  my  blankets,  and,  wrapping 
my  beaver  cloak  around  me.  I  tried  to 
sleep.  I  began  thinking,  and  could 
not  sleep.  The  buffalo  had  not  come 
south  that  winter,  and  the  wolves  were 
gaunt  and  hungry.  As  they  follow  a 
horseman  over  the  plains  in  the  sum- 
mer,  so  they  do  in  the  winter,  only 
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more  of  them,  and  those  jj^reat,  g^aunt 
famine- breeders,  the  gray  and  black 
ones,  go  in  largely  increased  numbers. 
I  had  had  a  pack  of  them  at  my  heels 
all  day,  and  now  they  cropped  up  in 
my  thoughts. 

Finally  I  slept.  When  I  awoke  it 
was  dark  Holding  up  my  naked 
hand,  I  felt  the  icy  sweat  of  the  *bliz- 
zard**  strike  sharply  against  it.  The 
roar  of  the  wind  still  continued.  I 
waited,  it  seemed  to  me,  for  hours, 
when  I  suddenly  felt  my  mare  paw  my 
breast.  I  spoke  kindly  to  her,  saying 
she  had  made  a. mistake.  Soon  she 
pawed  m^  again,  and  I  arose  to  find 
that  all  was  dark,  that  I  could  not  see 
the  white  mare.  Alarmed,  I  struck  a 
match  under  my  cloak  and  looked 
down  to  see  the  blaze.  I  saw  nothing, 
but  the  match  burned  my  fingers. 
With  a  desolating  despondency  I  real- 
ized the  fact  that  the  glare  ol  the  snow 
encountered  for  the  past  few  days  had 
made  me  snow-blind;  that  I  was  fifty 
miles  from  the  nearest  house,  and  un- 
able to  see;  that  a  furious  storm  was 
raging. 

Stupid,  almost  wild  with  horror,  I 
thought  I  could  hear  the  snuffing  of  the 
wolves,  and  the  soft  patter  of  their 
feet  below  the  wild  shriek  of  the  arctic 
winds.  I  was  simply  benumbed  with 
terror.  The  mare  recalled  me  to  my- 
self by  rubbing  her  cold  muzzle  against 
my  face.  She  saw  that  something  was 
wrong  with  me,  but  what  she  could 
not  comprehend.  I  resolved  to  saddle 
her,  to  feed  her,  and,  after  she  ate,  to 
mount  and  let  her  take  her  own  course. 
So  I  fed  her  the  remaining  measure  of 
barley,  and  waited  for  her  to  eat. 
Then  I  saddled  up,  and  without  brid- 
ling, mounted,  and,  wrapping  my  cloak 
around  me,  sat  steadily  in  the  saddle, 
awaiting  the  frisky  action  of  the  high- 
strung  animal.     She  stood  trembling 


until  I  told  her  to  go.  Then  I  felt  her 
turn  until  the  ice  drops  struck  obliquely 
on  my  right  side  and  back,  and  she 
rapidly  walked  off.  Not  a  motion  or 
movement  did  she  make  to  discompose 
my  seat.  Wrapped  in  my  cloak,  with 
hood  drawn  over  my  face,  warm  and 
encouraged  with  hope,  I  patiendy  sat 
oii  the  horse.  I  could  not  hear  the 
snarling  of  the  wolves,  and  my  only 
fear  was  that  they,  rendered  desperate 
by  hunger,  might  attack  the  mare.  I 
dismissed  the  thought — would  not 
think  of  it.  If  they  did  attack  us,  we 
were  lost;  if  they  did  not,  I  thought  we 
were  safe.  All  day  the  **blizzard** 
raged  and  tore  icily  around  and  on  us. 
The  mare  walked  rapidly  or  cantered 
slowly  on.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we 
had  been  travelling  for  days,  for  weeks 
even,  when  the  mare  stopped  and 
neighed  loudly.  Reaching  forward,  I 
felt  the  rough  stockade:  dismounting, 
1  felt  the  hinges  of  the  gate.  Loudly 
I  called.  Then  I  took  my  rifle  from 
the  saddle,  and  rapidly  I  handled  car- 
tridges into  it.  At  last  a  sleepy  voice 
from  the  inside  called  '^Who  is  there?" 
I  answered  **Burr;  and  I  am  dead 
snow  blind.  Come  to  me.'*  They 
came,  and  I  was  saved — saved  for  the 
second  time  by  the  white  mare.  Do 
you  wonder  that  I,  not  having  the 
Sioux  maiden,  love  her  mare? 


It  is  wrong  to  believe  that  frank 
sentiments  and  the  candor  of  the  mind 
are  the  exclusive  share  of  the  young; 
they  ornament  oftentimes  old  age, 
upon  which  they  seem  to  spread  a 
chaste  reflection  of  the  modest  graces 
of  their  younger  days,  where  they 
shine  with  the  same  brightness  as  those 
flowers  which  are  often  seen  peeping, 
fresh  and  laughing,  from  among  ruins. 
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THE    WAITOMA    CAVES. 


In  a  report  to  the  surveyor- g^eneral 
of  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Thomas  Humph- 
ries gives  an  interesting  description  of 
a  visit  which  he  and  a  small  party 
made  in  June  last  to  the  Waitomo 
Caves,  King  Country,  in  the  NoYth 
Island  of  New  Zealand.  The  Waitomo 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Waipa,  which 
passes  through  these  caves,  lies  abou^ 
eighty- five  miles  south  of  Auckland,  in 
a  direct  line,  though  it  is  about  twenty 
miles  farther  by  rail  and  road.  The 
caves  are  about  ten  miles  from  Otoro- 
hanga  railway  station.  The  country 
around  is  undulating.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  before  the  caves  are  reached  the 
Waitomo,  of  about  twenty  feet  in 
width,  is  seen  emerging  from  the  side 
of  a  hill,  under  which  it  has  meandered 
through  limestone  caverns,  of  various 
sizes,  for  about  twenty  chains. 

A  light  canoe  can  be  taken  along  the 
river  through  the  caves  to  within  a  few 
chains  of  its  egress,  where  farther  pro- 
gress is  barred  by  the  roof  coming 
down  to  the  water.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  cavern  the  stream  is  eight  feet 
deep.  The  natives  have  never  had 
the  courage  to  enter  The  entrance 
to  the  cave,  thirty  feet  wide  and 
twenty  feet  high,  is  in  the  face  of  a 
cliflf.  It  is  beautifully  arched,  with 
numerous  moss  and  lichen -covered 
stalactites.  In  a  canoe  the  visitor  is 
taken  in  ninety  feet  from  the  entrance, 
and  landed  on  a  silt  covered  beach. 
By  the  aid  of  candles — for  all  is  now 
dark — ^he  finds  himself  among  ponder- 
ous stalactites,  three  to  six  feet  thick, 
teaching  from  the  roof,  twenty  feet 
high,  to  within  one  foot  of  the  ground. 
Everywhere,  all  over  the  extensive  and 
intricate  caverns,  are  seen  stalactites 
and   stalagmites   of  immense  size,  in 


vast  numbers,  with  marvellous  beauty 
of  form  and  color.  At  one  place  the 
dark  vault  was  studded  with  thousands 
of  glow-worms,  giving  the  vault  the 
appearance  of  a  starlit  sky. 

Passing  down  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream  for  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
over  a  large  deposit  left  by  the  floods, 
the  party  crossed  it  by  means  of  a  foot- 
bridge. From  the  entrance  to  the 
bridge  the  cavern  averages  fifty  feet 
broad  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
high.  After  crossing  the  bridge,  a 
sharp  turn  to  the  right  is  made  up  a 
s*eep  incline,  for  a  distance  of  seventy 
feet  to  the  foot  of  a  ten-foot  ladder, 
which  leads  to  a  narrow  passage  four 
feet  wide  and  fifteen  high,  the  entrance 
to  the  grand  cavern.  Here  is  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  a  narrow  shaft  run- 
ning up  to  another  series  of  caves  over 
the  lower  ones,  where  it  is  again  met 
with  in  the  gallery  above.  The  well 
is  (our  feet  across,  perfectly  true,  as  if 
made  by  human  hands,  and  its  sides 
beautifully  marked  with  horizontal 
streaks,  formed  of  laminated  limestone. 
In  the  grand  cavern  is  an  immense 
mound  of  material  evidendy  fallen  from 
the  roof.  Beyond  the  grand  cavern 
the  roof  rises  and  forms  two  domes, 
one  fifty  feet  high. 

High  up.  forty  feet,  is  the  entrance 
to  another  cavern.  Beyond  the  dome 
is  a  sudden  fall,  the  roof  lowering  so 
much  that  the  visitor  has  to  stoop 
The  length  of  the  grand  cavern,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  stream  is  again  met 
with,  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
It  varies  in  width  from  fifteen  to  forty 
feet  and  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in 
height.  Up  to  this  point  the  color  is 
a  dull  brown  and  a  lighr  yellow;  but 
in  the  upper  galleries,  thirty  feet  above, 
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there  are  alabaster  and  Parian- marble- 
like scenes  ot  unsurpassed  loveliness. 
Twenty  feet  above  the  grand  gallery 
is  the  organ  gallery,  so  called  from  the 
appearance  of  the  great  stalagmitic 
mass  one  hundred  and  fiftv  ieet  from 
its  entrance,  rising  tier  upon  tier,  like 
the  front  of  an  organ  with  marble 
pipes.  From  the  grand  gallery  the 
main  gallery  above  is  reached  by  a 
twenty- five-foot  ladder,  and  sixty  feet 
along  it  the  well  is  reached.  Here  it 
is  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  with  smooth 
sides  of  hard  limestone,  and  the  sound 
of  moving  water  below.  This  is  forty- 
five  feet  above  where  it  was  first  seen. 
Fifty  feet  along  from  the  upper  well  is 
a  fairy  grotto,  and  through  an  arch- 


way thirty  feet  in  length  the  banquet 
chamber  is  reached,  where  the  sur- 
veyor and  his  friends  found  a  hot  din- 
ner had  been  provided  by  the  natives 
who  own  the  caves.  At  the  end  of  this 
chamber  is  the  White  Terrace,  a 
stalagmitic  mass,  rising  m  a  series  of 
terraces.  From  this  the  upper  en- 
trance to  the  caves  is  reached,  high  in 
a  wooded  cliff,  sixty  feet  above  and 
directly  over  the  lower  entrance.  Mr. 
Humphries  describes  in  glowing  terms 
other  caves;  but  this  may  suffice  to 
show  that,  notwithstanding  the  des- 
truction of  the  Rotomahana  terraces. 
New  Zealand  has  still  plenty  of 
wonders. 

Thomas  Humphries. 


ORANGE  BLOSSOMS, 


The  custom  of  wearing  orange  blos- 
soms at  weddings  is  of  comparaMvely 
recent  date  with  us.  It  came  to  us, 
like  most  other  female  fashions  in 
dress,  from  the  French,  who  in  turn 
had  derived  it  from  Spain.  In  the 
latter  country  it  had  long  obtained,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  of 
Moorish  origin.  There  is,  however, 
an  old  Spanish  legend  which  gives  a 
different  account  of  its  introduction. 
According  to  this,  soon  after  the  im- 
portation of  the  orange  tree  by  the 
Moors,  one  of  the  Spanish  kings  had  a 
specimen  of  which  he  was  very  proud, 
and  of  which  the  French  ambassador 
was  extremely  desirous  to  obtain  an 
of!sho6t. 

The  gardener's  daughter  was  aware 
of  this,  and  in  order  to  provide  herself 
with  the  necessary  dowry  to  enable  her 
to  marry  her  lover,  she  obtained  a  slip, 
which  she  sold  to  the  ambassador  at  a 


high  price.  On  the  occasion  of  her 
wedding,  in  recognition  of  her  grati- 
tude to  the  plant  which  had  procured 
her  happiness,  she  bound  in  her  hair 
a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms,  and  thus 
inaugurated  a  fashion  which  has  be- 
come universal. 

As  the  orange  was  introduced  into 
Spain  at  a  very  early  period,  by  the 
Moors,  this  legend  sufficiently  estab- 
lishes the  antiquity  of  the  custom  as  far 
as  that  country  is  concerned,  although 
many  centuries  elapsed  before  it  spread 
over  the  rest  of  Europe.  Up  to  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago  it  was  the  practice 
for  ladies  to  be  married  in  hats  or  bon- 
nets; and  the  fashion  of  dispensing  with 
the  bonnet  seems  first  to  have  estab- 
lished itself  after  the  example  set  by 
Queen  Victoria  on  the  occasion  of  her 
wedding  in  1840. 

*  'Her  dress. ' '  says  the  Annua/  Reg- 
ister^ **was  a  rich,  white  satin,  trimmed 
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with  orange  flowers,  aod  on  her  head 
she  wore  a  wreath  of  the  same  blos- 
soms, over  which,  but  not  so  as  to 
conceal  her  face,  a  beautiful  veil  of 
Honiton  lace  was  thrown/' 

For  some  years  after  this,  however, 
bonnets  were  still  often  worn  at  wed- 
ding<(.  the  orange  flower  wreath, 
natural  or  artificial,  being  placed  on 
them,  and  not  directly  on  the  head. 
It  is  probably  not  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  that  they  were  finally  dis- 


pensed with,  and  the  wreath  and  veil 
substituted.  Even  in  Germany,  the 
time  honored  chaplet  of  myrtle,  to 
which  there  are  so  many  allusions  in 
literature  and  poetry,  has  now  been 
discarded  in  favor  of  orange  flowers, 
and  there  seems  little  reason  to  dou^»t 
that  this  custom,  now  universal,  ;ind 
pretty  and  appropriate  in  itself,  will 
continue  to  be  followed  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 


SUB  SILENTIO. 


The  ways  of  the  world  are  many; 

And  our  footsteps  weary  soon, 
Sometimes  beneath  the  gjlowing  sun. 

Sometimes  beneath  the  moon. 
And  when  it  is  the  sun.  we  say, 

*'Oh.  would  that  it  were  night!" 
And  when  it  is  the  moon,  we  cry. 

'Dear  God— but  give  us  light!" 

Our  hearts  are  all  unsatisfied; 

For  what  we  have  we  never  care, 
Until  we  hear  the  whirr  of  wings. 

And  blessings  vanish  in  the  air, 


*Tis  then  the  time  to  wish  them  back, 
And  mourn  their  loss  with  bitter  tears, 

But  never  do  the  dead  return. 
Though  we  may   watch  through  years  and 
years. 

Ah,  well!  ah,  well!  the  world  is  wide, 

And  shadows  follow  after  light: 
So  weep  not  if  the  morning  be. 
Your  fate,  and  mine,  and  all  the  rest 

Will  sink  to  nothingness;  and  yet— 
It  seemes  to  me — when  gone  to  dust. 

My  dust,  some  things  will  not  forget. 

Nellir  M.  McAkkk. 


NO  SAGE  LIKE  AN  OED  SAGE, 


**And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  will  show  you  a  very  curious  experi- 
ment. I  carefully  exhaust  the  air  in 
the  right  hand  chamber  of  this  vessel, 
and  then  you  will  see  two  suspended 
weights  exactly  counterb^ilance  each 
other,  although  the  one  is  twice  as 
heavy  as  the  other,  thus  reversing  the 
ordinary  laws  of  gravitation." 

But  something  went  wrong;  and, 
while  the  small  weight  flew  upward, 
the  big  one  came  down  with  a  crash, 


and  an  audible  titter  went  round  the 
hall  as  the  assemblage  dispersed.  The 
young  lecturer  turned  desparingly  to 
a  white-haired  sage  who  haH  been 
seated  close  to  the  table,  and  said: 

*  Professor,  you  know  the  theory  is 
true,  for  you  taught  it  to  me,  and  you 
have  >een  me  successfully  perform  that 
experiment  in  your  own  laboratory. 
Then  how  do  you  account  for  this  mis- 
hap?" 

**My  dear  boy,"  replied  the  sden- 
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tific  star,  **when  you  have  had  my  ex- 
perience, you  will  know  that  experi- 
ments are  not  to  be  trusted  The  best 
behaved  in  the  laboratory  seem  to  take 
a  pleasure  in  j^oing  wrong  before  an 
audience.*' 

'*But  I  have  seen  you  do  that  par- 
ticular one  in  public  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution and  other  places  a  dozen  times 


without  the  slightest  hitch/*  said  the 
youth. 

**Yes/*  admitted  the  old  gentleman, 
with  a  curious  twinkle  in  his  eye;  **but 
then,  you  see,  I  invariably  took  a 
little  precaution  against  accidents.  I 
used  always  to  tie  up  the  heavy  weight 
with  a  little  bit  of  string.** 


NAMING    THE  BABY. 


From  this  list  of  names  you,  maybe. 
Can  get  one  to  please  the  baby. 


Agnes,  Celia,  Adelaide,  Anna, 
Blanche,  Agatha,  Constance,  Hannah; 
Claudine,  Claudia,  Barbara,  Phoebe, 
Elizabeth.  Mabel,  Frances,  Hebe; 
Caroline,  Catherine,  Eva,  Cora, 
Corinne,  Beatrice,  Lilly.  Flora; 
Augusta,  Dorothy.  Dorris,  Helen, 
Grace,  Louise,  Letitia,  Ellen; 
Georgia,  Gertrude.  Ruth,  Estella, 
Julia,  Rosalie.  Arabella; 
Lucy.  Winnifred,  Portia,  Laura, 
Eloise,  Prudence,  Patience,  Clara; 
Myra,  Myrtle,  May,  Malvina, 
Amanda,  Enid,  Rose,  Sabina; 
Antionette,  Rosalind,  Ann,  Cornelia, 
Rosamond,  Nanette,  Joan,  Cordelia. 

Mary,  Margaret,  Edith,  Ida, 
Penelope,  Emma,  Aleen,  Ada; 
Johanna,  Ophelia,  Olivia,  Jane, 
Regina,  Sarah.  Sophia,  Elaine; 
Harriet,  Louisa,  Kate.  Elvira, 
Pauline,  Paulina,  Lucinda,  Almira; 
Hypatia,  Eunice,  Henrietta, 
Euphemia,  Sybil,  Alfredetta; 
Charlotte,  Millicent,  Maud,  Matilda, 
Theresa,  Adelaide,  Pearl,  Clotilda; 
Marion,  Miriam,  Josephine, 
Victoris,  Florence,  Imogene; 
Virginia,  Magdaline,  Isabella, 
Eliza,  Isabel.  Cinderella; 
Felicia,  Alice,  Gladys,  Bertha, 
Eleanor,  Ursula,  Clarissa,  Martha; 
Juliet,  Adelina,  Venus,  Amelia. 
Georgianna,  Rosamond,  Violet,  Adelia; 
Daisy,  Ethel,  Bridget.  Annie, 
Eva.  Elisa,  Clothilde,  Fannie; 
Angelica.  Mercy,  Angelina, 
Nancy,  Gwendolyn,  Christina. 


Arnold,  Anthony,  Peter,  Paul, 
Christopher,  Isaac.  Hobart,  Saul; 
Clement.  Conrad,  David,  Silas, 
Dennis.  Richard,  Francis,  Cyrus; 
Edmund.  Edward,  George,  Adolphus. 
Edgar,  Edwin,  Luke,  Augustus; 
Ferdinand.  Henry,  Harry.  Rudolf, 
Julian,  Julius,  Gerald,  AHolph; 
Hiram,  Ebner,  Kenneth,  Giles, 
Nathan,  Reuben,  Percy,  Miles; 
Frederick,  Everard.  Felix,  Justin. 
Eustace,  Ernest,  Evan,  Austin; 
Peleg.  Owen.  Grover,  Victor, 
Gregory,  Hilary,  Jacob,  Rector; 
Francis,  Elijah,  Benjamin,  Thomas, 
Alphonso.  Alexander.  William,  Morris; 
Au}EUstus.  Samuel,  Abraham,  Abram, 
Arthur,  Alfred,  Albert,  Adam; 
Matthew,  Mark,  Matthias,  John, 
Columbns,  Cyril,  Jonathan. 

Basil,  Robert,  Thaddeus,  Horace, 
Raphael.  Simon,  Asa,  Maurice; 
Timothy,  Solomon,  Esau,  Lewis, 
Gustavus,  Goddard,  Harold,  Lucas; 
Jaspar,  Joseph,  Allan,  Eli  as, 
Jonah,  Titus,  Hugh,  Tobias; 
Roderick,  Charles,  Theobald,  Herman, 
Roger,  Roland,  Rodney,  Aaron: 
Sebastian.  Stephen,  Guy,  Cornelius. 
Theodore,  Tracy,  Ralph.  Theophiius; 
Jacob,  James,  Jerome.  J<»b.  Geoftrey. 
Reginald.  Philip.  Raymond,  Humphrey; 
Walter,  Reynold,  Randall.  Joshua, 
Randolph,  Richard,  Michael,  Rsau; 
Patrick,  Phileburt,  Lucian,  Andrew, 
Leonard,  Orville,  Frank,  Bartholomew; 
Nicholas.  Oliver,  Martin,  Godfrey, 
Maniel,  Daniel,  EbfU.  Jaffray; 
Eugene,  Ebenezer,  Aaron,  Ethelbert, 
Simon,  Gilbert,  Hubert.  Herbert. 

H.  C.  Dodge. 
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CHANGE  OF   TITLE, 


Commencing  with  the  October 
number,  the  title  of  our  Magazine  will 
be  changfed  to  the  Utah  Month  i.y 
Magazine.  This  change  is  made  with 
the  view  of  giving  the  Magazine  a 
distinct  location  in  the  literary  world 
and  making  its  character  more  of  a 
general   than  an    individual    nature. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  very 
tersely  says,  *  The  youth  who  would 
not  throw  away  light,  trashy  and  sen- 


sational reading  for  such  intellectual 
food  as  had  been  supplied  in  the  Mag- 
azine would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  fit 
subject  for  a  house  of  correction.  It 
should  Jill  a  place  in  every  household 
library  in  Utah,  and  every  person  from 
youth  to  age  might  read  it  with  interest 
and  profit.  1  wish  it  a  long,  prosper- 
ous and  successful  career  upon  its  well 
chosen,  worthy  and  noble  mission/' 


OF  INTEREST   TO   OUR  READERS 


In  this  progressive,  go-ahead  age, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  magazine  that 
pretends  to  keep  up  with  the  times  to 
tell  for  a  whole  year  in  advance  what 
it  will  contain.  For  this  reason,  we 
can  only  partially  enumerate  our  at- 
tractions for  the  coming  volume. 

As  in  the  past,  our  aim  will  be  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  the  higher  kinds  of 
reading,  by  carefully  gathering  the 
newest  and  best  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  pens  of  the  foremost  writers 
and  thinkers  of  the  day,  and  present- 
ing the  same  to  our  readers. 

We  also  desire  to  encourage  our 
home  wTiters  to  contribute  to  our 
columns.  There  are  many  in  our 
midst  who  possess  literary  ability,  and 
who,  perhaps,  have  demonstrated  the 
siime  in  a  local  capacity,  but  have  been 
so  modest  they  have  not  thought  their 


effusions  worthy  of  a  place  in  print. 
To  such  we  say:  if  you  have  poems  or 
articles  which  you  think  possess  merit 
send  them  to  us,  and,  if  suited  to  our 
columns,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  in- 
serting them.  Any  literal  errors  or 
corrections  that  may  be  necessary  will 
be  made  by  us 

As  our  illustrated  articles  on  Utah 
scenery  by  Mr.  Lamboume  have  been 
much  enjoyed  by  our  readers,  we  will 
continue  them  in  Volume  Seven.  Our 
artist  already  has  two  engravings  in 
preparation,  which  will  have  pen- 
sketches  accompanying  by  Mr.  Lam- 
boume. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
illustrations  in  the  new  volume,  many 
of  which  will  represent  Rocky  Moun- 
tain scenery,  while  others  will  illustrate 
the  life,  customs  and  habits  of  the  people 
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j  of  other  countries.  The  descriptive 
}  matter  accompanying  them  will  be 
given  from  the  most  reliable  sour- 
ces. 

We  will  also  have  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  some  of  our  poets  and  authors, 
with  portraits  ol  the  same. 

The  object  of  the  Utah  Monthly 
Magazine  will  be  to  discourage  the 
growing  taste  for  light  and  sensational 
literature  by  encouraging  and  intio- 
ducing^  something  better  and  more  in- 
teresting in  its  stoad.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, that  we  may  rely  upon  the 
encouragement  of  every  lover  of  good 
literature    in    this   work   of  diffusing 


healthful  and  valuable  reading,  to  the 
extent  at  least  of  his  patronage. 

If  there  are  any  features  in  the 
Magazine  that  our  readers  think  could 
be  improved,  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  them,  intimating  what  changes 
they  would  like.  Any  suggestions 
offered  will  be  accepted  in  the  kindliest 
manner,  and  we  will  adopt  them  if  they 
meet  our  approval. 

We  feel  much  encouraged  from  the 
many  kind  letters  and  testimonials  we 
have  received  from  subscribers,  many 
of  whom  say  they  like  the  Magazine 
better  than  anything  they  have  ever 
read. 


POPULAR    MISCELLANY, 


WIT  AND  satire  IN  WILLS. 

One  might  suppose  that  will-making 
was  anything  but  a  merry  occupation, 
and  yet  the  drollery  of  the  wills  that 
some  eccentric  old  fellows  have  left 
behind  them  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 
Dean  Swift  could  not  have  concocted 
a  more  bitter  joke  than  that  of  the 
testator  who,  after  reciting  the  obli- 
gations he  was  under  to  a  particular 
friend,  bequeathed  to  him,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  first  page  of  his  will,  ten 

thousand dollars,  of  course,  thought 

the  delighted  legatee;  but,  on  turning 
the  leaf,  the  bequest  was  discovered 
to  be  ten  thousand  thanks.  What 
a  wet  blanket  for  *  great  expectations !'  * 

Just  as  odd  was  the  codicil  of  the 
death-stricken  humorist  who  left  to 
certain  of  his  dear  relatives  *  *as  many 
acres  of  land  as  shall  be  found  equal 
to  the  area  enclosed  by  the  track  of 
the  centre  of  the  oscillation  of  the  earth 
in  a  revolution  round  the  sun,  suppos- 
ing the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  to  be 


twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred  semi- 
diameters  of  the  earth  from  it.  *  *  This 
was  a  century  ago;  and  as  the  problem 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  worked  out, 
the  legatees  were  kept  at  a  mean  dis- 
tance from  the  property  all  their  lives. 
A  very  neat  reproach  was  conveyed 
in  the  will  of  an  uncle  who  bequeathed 
eleven  silver  spoons  to  his  nephew, 
with  the  remark:  **If  I  have  not  left 
him  the  dozen  he  knows  the  reason;*' 
the  young  scape- grace  having  stolen 
the  twelfth  spoon  some  time  before. 

A   WORD  to   grumblers. 

Don't  be  a  grumbler.  Some  peo- 
ple contrive  to  get  hold  of  the  prickly 
side  of  everything,  to  run  against  all 
the  sharp  corners  and  disagreeable 
things.  Half  the  strength  spent  in 
growling  would  often  set  things  right. 
You  may  as  well  make  up  your  mind, 
to  begin  with,  that  no  one  ever  found 
the  world  quite  as  he  would  like  it; 
but  you  are  to  take  your  part  of  the 
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trouble  and  bear  it  bravely.  You  will 
be  sure  to  have  burdens  laid  upon  you 
that  belong  to  other  people,  unless  you 
are  a  shirker  yourself;  but  don't  j^rum- 
ble.  If  the  work  needs  doing,  and 
you  can  do  it,  never  mind  about  that 
other  who  ought  to  have  done  it  and 
didn't.  Those  workers  who  fill  up  the 
gaps  and  smooth  away  the  rough  spots, 
and  finish  up  the  jobs  that  others 
leave  undone — they  are  the  true  peace- 
makers, and  worth  a  whole  re^^iment 
of  growlers . 

THE  CHILD'S   PACE. 

"I  LOVE  you,  mamma."  my  little  one  said, 
As  close  to  my  heart  crept  her  golden  head. 
"I  love  you  lots,"  with  a  clasp  and  a  kiss. 
"The  best  of  mammas  my  fnamma  is." 

"And  I  think,"  said  she  looking  up  in  my  eyes 
With  a  glance  that  was  tender  and  wise, 
•'That  you've  got  just  the  lovingest  face.  Oh! 

Oh! 
"I'm glad  you're  wy  mamma,  I  l&ve  you  so." 

What  was  the  praise  of  the  world  to  me 

To  the  love  of  the  little  one  throned  on  my 

knee 
And  this  was  my  prayer  as  I  kissed  the  eyes 
That  were  smiling  up  at  me,  pansy-wise, 
"May  the  face  of  thy  mother  forever  be 
The  'lovingest'  face  in  the  world  to  thee." 

THE  HOTTEST  PLACE  ON  EARTH. 

The  hottest  region  on  earth  is  on  the 
southwestern  coast  of  Persia,  on  the 
borders  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name. 
For  40  consecutive  days  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August  the  thermometer 
has  been  known  not  to  fall  lower  than 
100°,  night  or  day,  and  to  often  run 
up  as  high  as  128°  in  the  afternoon. 
At  Bahrin,  in  the  center  of  the  torrid 
part  of  the  torrid  belt,  as  though  it 
were  Nature's  intention  to  make  the 
region  as  unbearable  as  possible,  no 
water  can  be  obtained  from  digging 
wells  ICO,  200  or  even  500  feet  deep, 
yet  a  comparatively  numerous  popula- 
tion contrive  to  live  there,  thanks  to 


copious  springs  which  break  forth  from 
the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  more  than  a 
mile  from  shore.  The  water  from 
these  springs  is  obtained  by  divers, 
who  dive  to  the  bottom  and  fill  goat- 
skin bags  with  the  cooling  liquid  and 
sell  it  for  a  living.  The  source  of  these 
submarine  fountains  is  thought  to  be  in 
the  green  hills  of  Osman,  some  500  or 
600  miles  away. 

NOT  AN  IMAGINARY    LINE. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that 
there  positively  exists  a  marked 
boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Most  people  suppose 
the  line  to  be  *  imaginary.**  But  the 
fact  is  the  boundary  is  distinctly 
marked  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Pacific  by  cairns,  pillars  of  iron,  earth 
mounds  and  timber  clearings.  There 
are  nearly  lour  hundred  of  these  marks 
between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
British  have  placed  one  post  every  two 
miles  and  the  United  States  have  alter- 
nated between  each  of  the  British  posts. 
The  posts  are  made  of  cast-iron,  and  on 
their  faces  are  the  words :  *  •Convention 
of  London,  October  20.  18 18.*'  Where 
the  line  crosses  through  lakes,  small 
mountains  of  stones  have  been  built, 
rising  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  level 
of  high- water  mark.  In  the  forests, 
the  line  is  defined  by  felling  trees, 
making  a  clearing  for  a  space  of  a  rod 
wide. 

ODDITIES   OF   GREAT    MEN. 

The  greatest  men  are  often  aflected 
by  the  most  trivial  circumstances, 
which  have  no  apparent  connection 
with  the  efiects  they  produce.  An  old 
gentleman,  of  whom  we  knew  some- 
thing, felt  secure  against  the  cramp 
when  he  placed  his  shoes,  on  going 
to  bed,  so  that  the  right  shoe  was  on 
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the  left  of  the  left  shoe,  and  the  toe  of 
rhe  right  next  to  the  heel  of  the  left. 
If  he  did  not  bring  the  right  shoe 
round  the  other  side  in  that  way,  he 
was  liable  to  the  cramp.  Dr.  John- 
son used  always,  in  going  up  Bolt- 
court,  to  put  one  foot  upon  each  stone 
of  the  pavement;  if  he  failed,  he  felt 
certain  the  day  would  be  unlucky. 
Buffon,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  never 
wrote  but  in  full  dress.  Dr.  Routh,  of 
Oxford,  studied  in  full  canonicals.  A 
celebrated  preacher  of  the  last  century 
could  never  make  a  sermon  with  his 
garters  on.  A  great  German  scholar 
Nirriies  with  his  braces  off.  Reiseg, 
the  German  critic,  wrote  his  commen- 
Varies  on  Sophocles  with  a  pot  of  por- 
ter by  his  side.  Schybel  lectured,  at 
the  a>ie  of  seventy-two.  extempore  in 
Latin,  with  his  snuff  box  constandy  in 
his  hand;  without  it  he  could  not  get 
on. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

There  are  some  who  imagine  that 
wealth  entitles  them  to  privileges  not 
accorded  to  the  general  public,  and 
exempts  them  from  obligations  and 
rules  that  others  are  disposed  to  obey. 

Money  certainly  buys  us  many 
privileges  we  would  otherwise  enjoy, 
but  it  does  not  give  its  possessor  the 
right  to  ride  rough -shod  over  the  com- 
munity, or  to  neglect  laws  made  for 
the  comfort  and  protection  of  others. 

An  incident  which  occurred  on  one 
of  our  ocean  steamers  conveys  a  whole- 
some lessons  to  the  purse-proud 
contemners  of  the  rights  ot  the  maj- 
ority. A  family  of  unlimited  wealth 
had  secured  the  best  accommodations 
the  steamer  afforded.  The  gentleman 
and  his  wife  kept  themselves  secluded 
the  most  of  the  time,  but  the  children 
were  allowed  to  run  wild  over  the 
steamer  until  they  became  such  in- 
tolerable nuisances  that  the  captain  was 


spoken  to,  and  he  gave  the  youngsters 
a  severe  reprimand. 

This  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
mother,  who  remarked  to  the  captain 
that,  as  she  paid  first- class  fare,  she 
was  entitled  to  first- class  privileges. 

**Madam,'*  said  the  captain,  '"first- 
class  fare  means  first- class  conduct,*^ 

There  was  no  further  protest. 


Because  of  one  dear  infant  head 

With  golden  hair. 
To  me  all  little  heads 

A  halo  wear; 
And  for  one  saintly  face  I  knew 

All  babes  are  fair. 

Because  of  two  wide,  earnest  eyes 

Of  heavenly  blue, 
Which  looked  with  yearning  gaze 

My  sad  soul  through; 
All  eyes  now  fill  mine  own  with  tears 

What'er  their  hue. 

Because  of  little  death-marked  lips, 

Which  once  did  call 
My  name  in  plaintive  tones, 

No  voices  fall 
Upon  my  ear  in  vain  appeal 

From  children  small. 

Two  little  hands  held  in  my  own, 

Long,  long  ago, 
Now  cause  me  as  I  wander  through 

This  world  of  woe 
To  clasp  each  baby  hand  streched  out 

In  fear  of  foe. 
The  lowest  cannot  plead  in  vain, 

I  loved  him  so. 

THE    LARGEST   PAINTING    IN 
EXISTENCE. 

Jacopo  Robusti,  named  Tintoretto, 
born  at  Venice  in  1512,  a  pupil  of 
Titian,  was  an  artist,  whose  execution 
was  the  boldest  and  the  quickest,  and 
his  canvasses  the  largest.  By  Rusk  in 
his  work  has  been  valued  at  an  ex- 
cessively high  rate.  By  some  other 
critics  he  has  been  esteemed  a  coarse 
and  careless  painter.  His  largest  work 
is  the  Paradise,  in  the  grand  salon  of 
the  Doge's  Palace,  at  Venice.  The 
painting  is  84  ft.  wide  and  34  ft.  high. 
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He  was  one  of  the  most  rapid  painters, 
but  his  work  shows  no  sign  of  hurry. 
His  admiring  contemporaries  said 
that  he  had  *'the  design  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  the  coloring  of  Titian.'* 
If  we  include  the  decoration  of  walls 
and  ceilings,  this  size  has  been  ex- 
ceeded  by  Sir  James  Thornhill's  fine 
painting  on  the  ceiling  ofthe  great  hall 
at  Greenwich  Hospital,  112  ft.  by 
56  ft.,  representing  the  founders, 
William  III.  and  Queen  Mary,  sur- 
rounded by  the  attributes  of  national 
prosperity.  Michael  Angelo  also  exe- 
cuted an  immense  painting  ot  this 
description  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  of  the 
Vatican.  He  was  commissioned  by 
Pope  Julius  II.  to  paint  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  chapel,  measuring  133  ft. 
in  length  and  43  ft.  in  width.     The 


painting  represents  the  creation  of 
man,  his  fall,  and  the  early  history  of 
the  world — with  references  to  man's 
final  ^redemption  and  salvation.  We 
have  not  included  in  this  note,  pano- 
rama pictures,  which  are  usually  the 
work  of  more  than  one  man,  though 
done  under  the  directions  of  a  master. 
The  one  of  Niagara  Falls,  shown  at 
Westminster,  covers  20,000  square 
feet. 


When  we  deplore  the  absence  of 
some  single  excellence  in  another  that 
we  pride  ourselves,  upon  possessing,  it 
is  well  to  look  at  the  opposite  side  and 
see  if  there  is  not  ptesent  another  class 
of  virtues  in  which  we  are  probably 
lamentably  deficient. 


LITERARY  NOTICES, 


Practical  Sanitary  and  Economical 
Cooking,  adapted  to  Persons  of  Moderate 
and  SmaU  Means,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hinman 
Abel.  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  American  Public 
Health  Association.  190  pages.  Cloth, 
price  40c. 

To  this  essay  was  awarded  the  first  prizt 
among  seventy  competitors  and  the  unani- 
mous opinion  ofthe  able  judges  of  award;  and 
testimonials  from  members  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  prove  that  it  is  a 
work  of  great  practical  value,  and  that  it 
would  in  many  cases  assist  in  securing  to 
families  health,  comfort,  and  happiness  in  life, 
if  it  could  be  placed  in  their  hands.  It  would 
be  of  immediate  and  permanent  benefit,  and 
especially  assist  in  bettering  the  condition  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  principally  intended. 

While  the  economic  character  of  the  book 
makes  it  especially  adapted  to  persons  of 
moderate  and  small  means,  it  will  prove  use- 
ful in  every  household,  and  while  it  would  be 
helpful  to  experienced  housekeepers,  it  will 
prove  also  especially  so  to  those  who,  some- 
times without  much  knowledge  or  experience 
in  domestic  life  and  duties,  enter  married 
life. 


Edward  Burton,  a  novel,  by  Henry  Wood, 
author  of  "Natural  Law  in  the  Business 
World,"  etc.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 
299  pages.     Price,  I1.25. 

The  author  of  this  work,  in  his  preface,  sa>'s 
that  he  believes  in  the  wholesomeness  of 
idealism  and  optimism.  The  book  is  not  a 
romance;  in  fact  the  romance  is  the  least  part 
ofthe  work.  It  is  a  religious  novel,  made  op 
of  discussions  upon  the  marriage  question, 
ethics,  sociology,  miracles,  anarchism,  etc., 
into  which  a  number  of  admirable  character 
studies  are  introduced. 

Marion  Graham,  or  Higher  than  Happiness, 
bv  Meta  Lander,  author  of  "The  Broken 
Bud,"  etc.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  ^^ 
pages.     Price  $1.50. 

Like  "Ekiward  Burton,"  this  is  also  a  re- 
ligious novel.  The  story  has  a  tragedy  in  its 
history  of  love,  made  necessary  by  the  aim  to 
show  that  Carlyle  is  right  when  he  says  'Ther-' 
is  in  man  a  Higher  than  love  of  happiness;  he 
can  do  without  happiness  and  instead  thereof 
find  blessedness."  The  present  volume  has 
been  carefully  revised  to  bring  it  into  closer 
touch  with  modem  thinking  and  feeling. 
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PUBLICATIONS  RKCBIVED. 

JjppincoiVi  Magazine  for  October  contains 
a  complete  novel  by  W.  Clark  Russel,  entitled 
"A  Marriage  at  Sea,"  a  tale  of  love  and  ad- 
vnture  upon  the  deep,  besides  the  usual 
array  of  entertaining  matter 

The  October  number  of  the  Ph»  etiological 
J  fumai  devotes  a  good  portion  of  its  space  to 
the  consideration  of  phrenological  subjects, 
making  it  valuable  to  those  interested  in  the 
science. 
•'Dan'l's  Dream,"  a  series  of  four  cartoons, 


by  D.  W.  Jones,  illustrating  political  events  in 
Utah.     For  sale  by  the  author.     Price,  50c. 

''Recollections  of  General  Grant,"  by  Geo. 
W.  Childs.  a  small  volume  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  presentation  of  the  portraits  of 
General  Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan  at  the 
U.  8.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 

'  'Memorial  address  on  the  Life  and  Charac- 
ter of  Edward  W.  Robertson,"  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Louisiana.  By  courtesy 
of  Hon.  John  T.  Caine,  M.  C. 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  COR  RENT  EVENTS. 


August  5.  excitement  still  prevails  in 
^ueuos  Ay  res;  opposition  leaders  have  de- 
clined Celman's  officers  to  cabinet  offices;  a 
report  that  he  has  resigned  is  received. 

August  6,  the  first  execution  by  electricity 
occurs;  William  Kemmler  is  put  to  death  in 
the  State  prison  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

August  7,  President  Celraan  has  been  suc- 
ceeded as  chief  executive  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  by  the  Vice-President.  Senor  Pelleg- 
rini. 

August  8,  a  severe  wind,  rain,  and  elec- 
'  trical  storm  passes  over  portions  of  northern 
Wisconsin,  doing  great  damage. 

August  11.  a  cloudburst,  accompanied  by 
a  violent  electric  storm,  plays  havoc  at  Rapid 
City,  S.  D.  Rebels  in  Morocco  have  cap- 
tured scores  of  the  Sultan's  troops  and  mas- 
sacred them. 

August  12,  natives  have  attacked  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Spanish  garrison  at  Yap.  Caroline 
Islands,  killing  twenty-eight  men. 

August  13,  destructive  floods  have  oc- 
curred in  Styria.  Cholera  is  abating  in  the 
East. 

Augi'ST  14,  Asiatic  cholera  has  broken  out 
at  Nicolaieff,  on  the  Black  Sea. 

August  15.  a  storm  at  Colorado  Springs 
does  over  $200,000  damage,  and  two  lives  are 
lost  in  the  flood  caused  by  the  tremend'^us 
rainfall.  Cholera  has  broken  out  in  Cairo 
and  there  is  a  panic  among  the  people  of  the 
city. 

August  16,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Cen- 
sus announces  that  tne  total  population  of  the 
United  States  is,  in  round  numbers.  64,000,000. 


A  J 'GUST  17,  Russia  has  ordered  500,000 
rifles  in  France. 

August  19,  a  disastrous  cyclone  strikes 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  demolishing  nearly  two 
hundred  houses,  tearing  up  trees,  wrecking 
railroad  property  and  telegraph  wires;  many 
lives  have  been  lost;  the  storm  is  severe  also 
in  the  surrounding  country,  doing  great 
damage. 

August  20,  an  unknown  plague  is  ravag- 
ing the  fishing  towns  on  the  French  shore, 
Newfoundland.  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  has 
defeated  the  rebels  of  Zemmour  and  be- 
headed eighty  of  them. 

August  22,  the  steamer  Amerique  runs 
down  the  British  steamer  Redbrook  and  sinks 
it 

August  23,  the  cholera  is  spreading  along 
the  Mediterranean  shore  north  of  Valencia. 
It  is  reported  that  Portuguese  have  fired  on  a 
British  expedition  along  the  Zambesi  River, 
Africa. 

August  26,  fire  destroys  Tokay,  Hungary. 
A  tornado  does  much  damage  in  the  city  of 
Perugia.  Italy,  and  devastates  the  commune 
ofCiterna. 

August  27,  one  thousand  families  are 
made  homeles*  by  the  fire  at  Tokay.  The 
cholera  still  continues  in  Spain. 

August  30.  the  Rhine  is  over  its  banks  a  »d 
many  persons  have  been  drowned. 

September  i,  the  town  of  Oxford,  Towa, 
is  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

September  2,  the  steamer  Portuense 
founders  near  the  Island  of  Anegada,  British 
West  Indies,  and  ten  of  the  people  on  board 
are  missing. 
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SALMAGUNDI. 


**How  do  you  like  your  beau,  Jennie?" 
"He's  a  fellow  after  my  own  heart." 

In  A  discussion  of  cremation  at  a  London 
club,  a  member  is  credited  with  the  argument, 
"We  earn  our  living,  why  should  w^  not  urn 
our  dead?" 

He— "Did  you  heah  that  astonishing  dis- 
coverwy  they've  made,  that  hair  grows  after 
death?"  She— "O,  I'm  so  glad.  Maybe 
you'll  have  a  mustache  in  Heaven!" 

Better  Wait  a  While— Patient:— 
"What  would  you  think  of  a  warmer  climate 
for  me,  doctor?"  Doctor:— "Great  Scott! 
man,  isn't  that  just  what  I  am  trying  to  save 
you  from?" 

Alterative  Medication.  —  Doctor:  — 
"Goot  morning,  mein  friend.  How  you  feel 
des«»  morning?"  Patient:— ''O,  doctor!  splen- 
did, such  an  appetite;  could  eat  anything." 
Doctor:— "So.  so — never  mind,  I  zoon  give 
you  somedings  to  took  away  all  dot." 

•'Doctor,  my  daughter  seems  to  be  going 
blind,  and  she's  just  getting  ready  for  wed- 
ding, too.  Oh,  dear  me,  what  is  to  be  done?" 
"Let  her  go  on  with  the  wedding,  madam,  by 
all  means.  If  anything  can  open  her  eyes, 
marriage  will." 

"Jbbms,"  said  a  laird  one  day  to  his  gar- 
dener, "there  was  something  I  was  going  to 
ask  you,  but,  man,  for  the  life  o'  me,  I  canna 
mind  what  it  was."  "Mebbe."  said  Jeems. 
who  had  received  no  pay  for  three  week,  "it 
was  to  spier  at  me  fat  way  I  was  keepin*  body 
and  soul  thegither  on  the  wages  I  wisna 
gettin*." 

''Papa,  what  is  a  doubtful  state?"  asked 
little  Freddy,  who  had  been  looking  over  the 
political  news.  * '  Marriage  is  a  doubtful  state, 
my  son,"  answered  Brown,  with  a  humorous 
twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  looked  at  his  better 
half.  "Don't  you  think  it's  a  state  at  all," 
she  answered,  "to  me  it  always  seemed  like 
a  terror-tory."    Brown  was  silent. 

Fogg  — "What's  this  advertisement  you 
have  out  in  front  stating  that  you  are  selling 
goods  way  below  cost?"  Einstein— "It's  der 
truth,  my  vriend,  s'help  me."  Fogg— "Now, 
you  don't  mean  to  stand  there  and  tell  me 
you  are  selling  goods  so  cheap  as  all  that?'> 
Einstein — "I'll  tell  you  der  fact.  My  gus- 
tomers  are  getting  rich  buying  from  me  and 
selling  to  der  rag  man." 


"Oh!  Doctor,  come  at  once,  Johnnie  has 
swallowed  a  mouse."  "Then  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  get  him  to  swallow  a  cat." 

'You  should  never  take  anything  that 
doesn't  agree  with  you,"  the  physician  told 
him.  "If  I'd  always  followed  that  rule,  Maria," 
he  remarked  to  his  wife,  "where  would  you 
be?" 

"You  wish  to  marry  one  of  my  daughters?" 
''Yes,  monsieur,  it  is  my  dearest  wish."  *'I 
give  a  dowry  of  fifty  thousand  francs  with 
the  youngest,  one  hundred  thousand  with  the 
second,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  with  the 
eldest."  "You  don't  happen  to  have  one 
older  still,  do  you?" 

"I  wish  to  say  to  the  congregation,"  said  a 
minister,  ''that  the  pulpit  is  not  responsible 
for  the  error  of  the  printer  on  the  tickets  for 
the  concert  in  the  Sunday-school  room. 
The  concert  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Arch 
Fund,  not  the  Arch  Fiend.  We  will  now 
sing  hymn  six,  'To  err  is  human,  to  forgive 
divine.'  " 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Smith.  On  the  sick- 
list  to-day?"  "Yes,  sir;  got  the  ague."  "Do 
you  ever  shake?"  "Yes,  shake  fearfully.** 
"When  do  you  shake  again?"  "Can't  say 
when;  shake  every  day.  Why  do  you  aj>k?" 
"Oh,  nothing  in  particular;  only  I  thought  if 
you  shook  so  bad  I'd  like  to  stand  by  and  see 
if  you  wouldn't  shake  the  $5  out  of  your 
pocket  which  you  have  owed  me  so  long." 

Curran's  physician  remarked  to  him  when 
he  was  on  his  death  bed  that  he  seemed  to 
cough  with  more  difficulty.  "That  is  sur- 
prising," returned  the  wit,  "as  I  have  been 
practicing  all  night."  A  local  celebrity  when 
on  his  death-bed,  in  this  city,  was  informed 
that  it  had  been  decided  to  tap  him  for  the 
ascites  from  which  he  suffered.  "Then  it's 
all  over  with  me."  he  replied.  '  Nothing  has 
ever  lasted  long  in  this  house  after  being 
tapped." 

A  GROCt^R  advertises  "  The  peculiar  delica- 
cies of  the  far-off  India,  and  the  finely  flavored 
and  humanizing  leaf  of  the  still  further  Ca- 
thay, the  more  exciting,  though  not  less  delic- 
ious berry  of  Brazil,  and  the  spices,  sugars 
and  luscious  fruits  of  the  sugared  condiments 
and  the  blood -enriching  wines  of  the  Mediterr- 
anean, and  the  salt-cured  and  brain-renewing 
fish  of  our  own  stormy  gulf."  What  he 
means  to  say  is,  that  he  sells  tea,  coffee,  rot- 
gut  and  codfish  cheap  for  cash. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  belo-w. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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